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PREFACE 


GED 


THIs volume has no such ambitious alm as that of being a 
final commentary on the Gospel according to S. Luke. 
The day is probably still far distant when any such com- 
mentary can be written. One of the difficulties with which 
the present commentator has had to contend is the im- 
possibility of keeping ~»reast of all that is constantly 
appearing respecting tae Synoptic Gospels as a whole and 
this or that detail in them. And the Third Gospel abounds 
in details which have el cited special treatment at the hands 
of a variety of scholars. Every quarter, indeed almost every 
month, brings its list of new books, some of which the 
writer wishes that he could have seen before his own words 
were printed. But to wait is but to prolong, if not to 
increase, one’s difficulties: it is waiting dum defluat amnis. 
Notes written and rewritten three or four times must be 
fixed in some form at last, if they are ever to be published. 
And these notes are now offered to those who care to use 
them, not as the last word on any one subject, but simply 
as one more stage in the long process of eliciting from the 
inexhaustible storehouse of the Gospel narrative some of 
those things which it is intended to convey to us. They 
will have done their work if they help someone who is far 
better equipped entirely to supersede them. 

The writer of this volume is well aware of some of 
its shortcomings. There are omissions which have been 
knowingly tolerated for one or other of two adequate 


reasons. (1) This series is to include a Commentary on 
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the Synopsis of the Four Gospels by the Rev. Dr. Sanday, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and his dis- 
tinguished pupil, the Rev. W.C. Allen, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Exeter College. Various questions, especially as regards 
the relations of the Third Gospel to the First and Second, 
which have been but slightly touched or entirely passed 
over in this volume, can be more suitably treated, and will 
be much more efficiently treated, by those who are to cons- 
ment on the Synopsis. (2) Economy of space has had to 
be considered and rigorously enforced. It has been 
thought undesirable to allow more than one volume to 
any one book in the New Testament: and therefore sub- 
jects, which might with propriety be discussed at some 
length in a work on the Gospel of S. Luke, have of 
necessity been handled very briefly or left entirely un- 
touched. Indeed, as editor of those New Testament 
volumes which are written by British scholars, the present 
writer has been obliged to strike out a good deal of what 
he had written as contributor to this series. And it has 
been with a view to economize space that the paraphrastic 
summaries, which are so very valuable a feature in the 
commentary on Romans, have been altogether omitted, as 
being a luxury rather than a necessity in a commentary on 
one of the Synoptic Gospels. For the same reason separate 
headings to sections and to special notes have been used 
very sparingly. The sub-sections have no separate head- 
ings, but are preceded by an introductory paragraph, the 
first sentence of which is equivalent to a heading. 

The fact of the same person being both contributor 
and editor has, in the case of this volume, produced short- 
comings of another kind. Two heads are better than one, 
and two pairs of eyes are better than one. Unintentional 
and unnecessary omissions might have been avoided, and 
questionable or erroneous statements might have been 
amended, if the writer had had the advantage of another’s 
supervision. Even in the humble but important work of 
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detecting misprints the gain of having a different reviser is 
great. Only those who have had the experience know how 
easy it is for the same eye to pass the same mistakes again 
and again. 

If this commentary has any special features, they will 
perhaps be found in the illustrations taken from Jewish 
writings, in the abundance of references to the Septuagint 
and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in 
the frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin Versions, 
and in the attention which has been paid, both in the 
Introduction and throughout the Notes, to the marks of S. 
Luke’s style. 

The illustrations from Jewish writings have been sup- 
plied, not because the writer has made any special study 
of them, but because it is becoming recognized that the 
pseudepigraphical writings of the Jews and early Jewish 
Christians are now among the most promising helps 
towards understanding the New Testament; and because 
these writings have of late years become much more 
accessible than formerly, notably by the excellent editions 
of the Book of Enoch by Mr. Charles, of the Psalms of 
Solomon by Professor Ryle and Dr. James, and of the 
Fourth Book of Esra by the late Professor Bensly and Dr. 
James. 

A very eminent scholar has said that the best com- 
mentary on the New Testament is a good Concordance; 
and another venerable scholar is reported to have said that 
the best commentary on the New Testament is the Vulgate. 
There is truth in both these sayings: and, with regard to 
the second of them, if the Vulgate by itself is helpful, a 
fortioré the Vulgate side by side with the Latin Versions 
which preceded it is likely to be helpful. An effort has 


1¥or general information on these Jewish writings see Schitrer, Ast. of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 1886, Div. II. vol. iii. ; 
W. J. Deane, Pseudepigrapha, Edinburgh, 1891 ; J. Winter und A. Wiinsche, 
Die jiidische Literatur sest Abschiuss des Kanons, Trier: Part III. has just 
appeared. 
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been made to render those who use this commentary to a 
large extent independent of a Concordance, and to some 
extent independent of the invaluable edition of the Vulgate 
now being produced by the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. 
White. Great trouble has been taken with the numerous - 
references to the Septuagint, the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and other writings. The large majority of them 
have been verified at least twice. But the difficulty of 
excluding error in such things is so great that the writer 
cannot suppose that he has succeeded in doing so. It is 
possible that a few references have accidentally escaped 
verification. A very few have been knowingly admitted 
without it, because the reference seemed to be of value, 
the source was trustworthy, and verification was not easy. 
Reasons are stated in the Introduction for regarding a 
study of S. Luke’s style as a matter of great interest and 
importance ; and it is hoped that the analysis given of it 
there will be found useful. A minute acquaintance with it 
tells us something about the writer of the Third Gospel. 
It proves to us that he is identical with the writer of the 
Acts, and that the whole of both these books comes from 
his hand. And it justifies us in accepting the unswerving 
tradition of the first eight or nine centuries, that the writer 
of these two books was Luke the beloved physician. 
Dogma in the polemical sense is excluded from the plan 
of these commentaries. It is not the business of the com- 
mentator to advocate this or that belief. But dogma in the 
historical sense must of necessity be conspicuous in a com- 
mentary on any one of the Gospels. It is a primary duty 
of a commentator to ascertain the convictions of the 
writer whose statements he undertakes to explain. This 
is specially true of the Third Gospel, whose author tells 
us that he wrote for the very purpose of exhibiting the 
historical basis of the Christian faith (i. 1-4). The 
Evangelist assures Theophilus, and with him all other 
Christians, that he knows, upon first-hand and carefully 
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investigated evidence, that at a definite point in the history 
of the world, not far removed from his own time, a Prophet 
of God once more appeared in Israel to herald the coming 
of the Christ (iii. 1-6), and that his appearance was im- 
mediately followed by that of the Christ Himself (iii. 23, 
iv. 14, 15), whose Ministry, Passion, Death, and Resur- 
rection he then narrates in detail. On all these points 
the student is again and again met by the question, What 
does the Evangelist mean? And, although about this 
or that word or sentence there may often be room for 
discussion, about the meaning of the Gospel as a whole 
there is no doubt. If we ask what were “the things 
wherein” Theophilus “was instructed” and of “the 
certainty” concerning which he is assured, the answer is 
not difficult. We may take the Old Roman Creed as a 
convenient summary of it. 


Miotedw els Gedy tatépa mavtoxpdtopa (i. 37, ii 8, xi. 2-4, 
xii, 32, etc.). Kat eis Xpiotév “Incody, uidv adtod tév povoyevi, 
(i. 31, ii. 21, 49, ix. 35, X. 21, 22, xxii. 29, 70, xxiii. [33] 46: 
comp. iv. 41, viii. 28), tov KUptovy Hpav (i. 43, ii. 11, Vii. 13, x. 1, 
xi. 39, xii. 42, xvii. 5, 6, xix. 8, 31, xxii. 61, xxiv. 3, 34) Tov 
yevnOévra éx tvedpates dyiou Kat Mapias tis mapOévou (i.31-35, 43, 
ii, 6, 7), Tv éwt Novriou Muddrou oraupodévra kai tapévra (xxii, 
xxiii.) TH Tet) hpépq dvactdvra éx vexpdv (xxiv. 1-49), dvaBdvra 
eis tods odpavods (xxiv. 50-53), KaOjpevov év Sef tod aarpds 
(xxii. 69), S0ev epxerat xpivar Lavras Kal vexpods (comp. ix. 26, 
xii. 35-48, xviii. 8). Kat els mveipa dyrov (i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 26, 
iv. I, 14, Xi. 13, xii, 10, 12)* dylav éxxAnotavy (comp. i. 74, 75, 
ix, 1-6, x. 1-16, xxiv. 49)" ddeow dpaptidy (i. 77, ili, 3, xxiv. 47)° 
capkos dvdotaow (xiv. 14, XX. 27-40). 

The Evangelist’s own convictions on most of these 
points are manifest; and we need not doubt that they 
include the principal things in which Theophilus had been 
instructed, and which the writer of the Gospel] solemnly 
affirms to be well established. Whether in our eyes they 
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are well established depends upon the estimate which we 
form of his testimony. Is he a truth-loving and competent 
witness? Does the picture which he draws agree with 
what can be known from other authorities? Could he or 
his informants have invented the words and works which 
he attributes.to Jesus Christ? A patient and fair student 
of the Third Gospel will not be at a loss for an answer. 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 


Osniversity College, Durham, 
Feast of S. Luke, 18&gt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


8 x. THE AUTHOR. 


As in the case of the other Gospels, the author is not named in 
the book itself. But two things may be regarded as practically 
certain, and a third as highly probable in itself and much more 
probable than any other hypothesis. (i.) The author of the Third 
Gospel is the author of the Acts. (ii.) The author of the Acts 
was a companion of S. Paul. (iii.) This companion was S. Luke. 


(i.) Zhe Author of the Third Gospel is the Author of the Acts. 


This position is so generally admitted by critics of all schools 
that not much time need be spent in discussing it. Both books 
are dedicated to Theophilus. ‘The later book refers to the former. 
The language and style and arrangement of the two books are so 
similar, and this similarity is found to exist in such a multitude of 
details (many of which are very minute), that the hypothesis of 
careful imitation by a different writer is absolutely excluded. The 
idea of minute literary analysis with a view to discover peculiarities 
and preferences in language was an idea foreign to the writers of 
the first two centuries; and no known writer of that age gives 
evidence of the immense skill which would be necessary in order 
to employ the results of such an analysis for the production of an 
elaborate imitation. To suppose that the author of the Acts 
carefully imitated the Third Gospel, in order that his work might 
be attributed to the Evangelist, or that the Evangelist carefully 
imitated the Acts, in order that his Gospel might be attributed to 
the author of the Acts, is to postulate a literary miracle. Such an 
idea would not have occurred to any one; and if it had, he would 
not have been able to execute it with such triumphant success 
as is conspicuous here. Any one who will underline in a few 
chapters of the Third Gospel the phrases, words, and constructions 
which are specially frequent in the book, and then underline the 
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same phrases, words, and constructions wherever they occur in the 
Acts, will soon have a strong conviction respecting the identity of 
authorship. The converse process will lead to a similar result. 
Moreover, the expressions which can be marked in this way by no 
means exhaust the points of similarity between the two books. 
There are parallels of description ; e.g. about angelic appearances 
(comp. Lk. i. 11 with Acts xii. 7; Lk. i. 38 with Acts 1. rr and 
x. 7; Lk. ii. g and xxiv. 4 with Acts i. ro and x. 30); and about 
other matters (comp. Lk. i. 39 with Acts i. 15; Lk. ii. 39 with 
Acts xiii. 29; Lk. iii. 8 with Acts xxvi. 20; Lk. xx. r with Acts 
iv. 1; Lk. xxi. 18 with Acts xxvii. 34; Lk. xxi. 35 with Acts 
xvii. 26; Lk. xxiii. 2 with Acts xxiv. 2-5; Lk. xxiii. 5 with Acts 
x. 37; Lk. xxiv. 27 with Acts viii. 35).1_ And there are parallels 
of arrangement. The main portion of the Gospel has three marked 
divisions: The Ministry ia Gadilee (iii. 1-ix. 50), defween Galilee 
and Jerusalem (ix. 51-xix. 28), and in Jerusalem (xix. 29-xxiv. 11). 
And the main portion of the Acts has three marked divisions: 
Hebraic (ii-v.), Transitional (vi.-xii.), and Gentile (xiii.—xxviii.). 
In the one case the movement is from Galilee through Samaria, 
etc. to Jerusalem: in the other from Jerusalem through Samaria, 
etc. to Rome. And in both cases there is an introduction con- 
necting the main narrative with what precedes. 


(ii.) Zhe Author of Acts was a Companion of S. Paul. 


A full discussion of this statement belongs to the commentary 
on the Acts rather than to the present volume: but the main 
points in the evidence must be noted here. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that nothing in biblical criticism is more 
certain than this statement. 

There are the “we” sections in which the writer uses the first 
person plural in describing journeys of S. Paul. This “we” is 
found in Codex Bezae as early as xi. 28 at Antioch, and may 
represent a true tradition without being the original reading.? 
It appears certainly xvi. ro at Troas® and continues to Philippi 
(xvi. 17). Several years later it reappears at Philippi (xx. 5)° and 
continues to Jerusalem (xxi. 18).° Finally, it reappears at the 
departure for Italy (xxvii. r)’ and continues to Rome (xxviii. 16).8 


1 J. Friedrich, Das Lukasevangelium und die oN elgeschichie Werke 
desselben Verfassers, Halle a.S., 1890. The value of this useful pamphlet is 
somewhat lessened by want of care in sifting the readings. The argument asa 
whole stands ; but the statistics on which it is based are often not exact. 

2 For dvacras dé els e€ abréev D has cuvecrpaypdrwr 58 judy Edy els & 
atray, revertentibus autem nobis att unus ex ipsis, This reading is also found 
in Augustine (De Serm. Dom. ii. ol [xvii.]). 

3 etyrijcaper éfedOcir. huiy Expater. 5 Eueror tuds. 

8 cloyec 6 Tladdos ody huty. rod dwrow\ely fuas. ® elojrASaer els “Pedy. 
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The “we” necessarily implies companionship, and may possibly 
represent a diary kept at the time. That the “we” sections are 
by the same hand as the rest of the book is shown by the simple 
and natural way in which they fit into the narrative, by the refer- 
ences in them to other parts of the narrative, and by the marked 
identity of style. The expressions which are so characteristic of 
this writer run right through the whole book. They are as 
frequent inside as outside the “we” sections, and no change of 
style can be noted between them and the rest of the treatise. 
The change of person is intelligible and truthlike, distinguishing 
the times when the writer was with the Apostle from the times 
when he was not: but there is otherwise no change of language. 
To these points must be added the fact that the author of the 
Acts is evidently a person of considerable literary powers, and the 
probability that a companion of S. Paul who possessed such 
powers would employ them in producing such a narrative as the 
Acts. 


(iii.) Zhe Companion of S. Paul who wrote the Acts and the 
Third Gospel was S. Luke. 


Of the companions of S. Paul whose names are known to us 
no one is so probable as S. Luke; and the voice of the first eight 
centuries pronounces strongly for him and for no one else as the 
author of these two writings. 

If antiquity were silent on the subject, no more reasonable 
conjecture could be made than “Luke the beloved physician.” 
He fulfils the conditions. Luke was the Apostle’s companion 
during both the Roman imprisonments (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), and may well have been his companion at other 
times. That he is not mentioned in the earlier groups of Epistles 
is no objection ; for none of them coincide with the “we” sections 
in the Acts. Moreover, the argument from medical language, 
although sometimes exaggerated, is solid and helpful. Both in 
the Acts and in the Third Gospel there are expressions which are 
distinctly medical; and there is also a good deal of language 
which is perhaps more common in medical writers than elsewhere. 
This feature does not amount to proof that the author was a 
physician ; still less can it prove that, if the author was a physician, 
he must have been Luke. The Apostle might have had another 
medical companion besides the beloved physician. But, seeing 
that there is abundance of evidence that Luke was the writer of 
these two documents, the medical colour which is discernible here 
and there in the language of each of them is a valuable con- 
firmation of the evidence which assigns the authorship of both to 
Luke. 
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For the voice of antiquity is not silent on the subject ; and we 
are not left to conjecture. There is no need to argue whether 
Timothy, or Titus, or Silas, or some unnamed companion of the 
Apostle is more likely than S. Luke to have written these two 
books. The evidence, which is both abundant and strong, is 
wholly in favour of Luke. Until we reach the blundering state- 
ment in Photius near the end of the ninth century, there is no 
hint that anyone ever thought of any person but Luke as the 
author of either treatise. Photius has this statement: “Some 
say that the writer of the Acts was Clement of Rome, others 
Barnabas, and others again Luke the Evangelist; but Luke 
himself decides the question, for at the beginning of his preface 
he mentions that another treatise containing the acts of the Lord 
had been composed by him” (AmpfAz?. Qu. 123). Here he seems 
to be transferring to the Acts conjectures which had been made 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. But at any rate the 
statement shows that the Third Gospel was regarded as un- 
questionably by Luke. 

The Pauline authorship of Romans and Galatians is now com- 
monly regarded as certain, and the critic who questions it is held 
to stultify himself. But is not the evidence for the Lucan author- 
ship of the Third Gospel and the Acts equally strong? If these 
are not named by any writer earlier than Irenzus, neither are 
those Epistles. And the silence of the Apostolic Fathers respect- 
ing the Third Gospel and the Acts is even more intelligible than 
their silence respecting Galatians and Romans, because the two 
former, being addressed to Theophilus, were in the first instance 
of the nature of private writings, and because, as regards the 
Gospel narrative, the oral tradition still sufficed. But from 
Irenzeus onwards the evidence in all these cases is full and 
unwavering, and it comes from all quarters of the Christian 
world. And in considering this third point, the first point must 
be kept steadily in view, viz. the certainty that the Third Gospel 
and the Acts were written by one and the same person. Con- 
sequently all the evidence for either book singly is available for 
the other book. Every writer who attributes the Third Gospel 
to Luke thereby attributes the Acts to Luke and wice versd, 
whether he know anything about the second book or not. Thus 
in favour of Luke as the author of the Third Gospel we have 
three classes of witnesses: viz. those who state that Luke wrote 
the Third Gospel, those who state that Luke wrote the Acts, and 
those who state that he wrote both treatises. Their combined 
testimony is very strong indeed; and there is nothing against it. 
At the opening of his commentary on the Acts, Chrysostom says 
that many in his day were ignorant of the authorship and even of 
the existence of the book (Migne, lx. 13). But that statement 
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creates no difficulty. Many could be found at the present day, 
even among educated Christians, who could not name the author 
of the Acts. And we have seen that the late and confused state- 
ment in Photius, whatever it may mean respecting the Acts, 
testifies to the universal conviction that the Third Gospel was 
written by Luke. 

But we obtain a very imperfect idea of the early evidence in 
favour of the Third Gospel when we content ourselves with the 
statement that it is not attributed to Luke by any one before 
Irenzeus and the Muratorian Fragment, which may be a little 
earlier than the work of Irenzus, but is probably a little later. 
We must consider the evidence of the existence of this Gospel 
previous to Inenzus; and also the manner in which he himself 
and those who immediately follow him speak of it as the work of 
S. Luke. 

That Justin Martyr used the Third Gospel (or an authority 
which was practically identical with it) cannot be doubted. He 
gives a variety of particulars which are found in that Gospel 
alone ; ¢.g. Elizabeth as the mother of the Baptist, the sending of 
Gabriel to Mary, the census under Quirinius, there being no room 
in the inn, His ministry beginning when Jesus was thirty years 
old, His being sent by Pilate to Herod, His last cry, “‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit” (1 Aol. xxxiv.; Zry. Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviii., ¢., Ciii., cv., cvi.). Moreover, Justin uses expressions 
respecting the Agony, the Resurrection, and the Ascension which 
_show that the Third Gospel is in his mind. 

That his pupil Tatian possessed this Gospel is proved by the 
Diatessaron. See Hemphill, Diatessaron of Tatian, pp. 3 ff. 

Celsus also knew the Third Gospel, for he knew that one of 
the genealogies made Jesus to be descended from the first man 
(Orig. Con. Cels. ii. 32). 

The Clementine Homilies contain similarities which are pro- 
ably allusions (iii. 63, 65, xi. 20, 23, xvii. 5, xviii. 16, xix. 2). 

The Third Gospel was known to Basilides and Valentinus, and 
was commented upon by Heracleon (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9, 
p. 596, ed. Potter). 

Marcion adopted this Gospel as the basis for what he called 
the “Gospel of the Lord” or “ Gospel of Christ.” He omitted a 
good deal as being inconsistent with his own teaching, but he 
does not appear to have added anything.! See § 7; also Wsctt., 
Int. to Gospels, App. D; Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, 
App. 

In the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to the 
Churches in Asia there is a quotation of Lk. i. 6 (Eus. HZ. v. 1. 9). 


1 What Pseudo-Tert. says of Cerdo is perhaps a mere transfer to Cerdo of 
what is known of Marcion. 
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These instances, which are by no means exhaustive, may suffice 
as evidence for the early existence of the Third Gospel. It re- 
mains to notice the way in which Irenzus and his later contem- 
poraries speak of the book. Irenzeus, who represents the traditions 
of Asia Minor and Rome and Gaul in the second half of the 
second century, quotes it many times and quotes from nearly every 
chapter, especially from those which are wholly or in the main 
peculiar to this Gospel, ¢.g. i., ii., ix.-xix., xxiv. In a very remark- 
able passage he collects together many of the things which this 
Gospel alone narrates and definitely assigns them to Luke: “ Now 
if any one reject Luke, as if he did not know the truth, he will 
manifestly be casting out the Gospel of which he claims to be a 
disciple. For very many and specially necessary elements of the 
Gospel we know through him, as the generation of John, the 
history of Zacharias, the coming of the angel to Mary,” etc. etc. 
(iii. 14. 3. Comp. iii. 10. 1, 22. 4, 12. 12, 14. 4, etc.). It will be 
observed that he does not contemplate the possibility of any one 
denying that Luke was the author. Those who may reject it will 
do so as thinking that Luke’s authority is inadequate; but the 
authorship is unquestioned. 

Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 190-202) had had teachers from 
Greece, Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, and had received the tradition 
handed down from father to son from the Apostles (Strom. i. 1, 
p. 322, ed. Potter). He quotes the Gospel very frequently, and 
from many parts of it. He definitely assigns it to Luke (Strom. 
i. 21, p. 407, ed. Potter). 

Tertullian (A.D. 190-220) speaks for the African Church. He 
not only quotes the Gospel frequently in his other works, but in 
his treatise against Marcion he works through the Gospel from 
ch. iv. to the end, often calling it Luke’s. 

The Muratorian Fragment (A.D. 170-200) perhaps represents 
Rome. The first line of the mutilated Catalogue probably refers 
to S. Mark; but the next seven unquestionably refer to S. Luke, 
who is twice mentioned and is spoken of as medicus. (See Lft. on 
Supernatural Religion, p. 189.) 

It would be waste of time to cite more evidence. It is mani- 
fest that in all parts of the Christian world the Third Gospel had 
been recognized as authoritative before the middle of the second 
century, and that it was universally believed to be the work of 
5. Luke. No one speaks doubtfully on the point. The possibility 
of questioning its value is mentioned ; but not of questioning its 
authorship. In the literature of that period it would not be easy 
to find a stronger case. The authorship of the four great Epistles 
of S. Paul is scarcely more certain. In all these cases, as soon as 
we have sufficient material for arriving at a conclusion, the evidence 
is found to be all on one side and to be decisive. And exactly 
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the same result is obtained when the question is examined as to 
the authorship of the Acts, as Bishop Lightfoot has shown (art. 
“ Acts” in D.Z.*). Both the direct and the indirect argument for 
the Lucan authorship is very strong. 

With this large body of historical evidence in favour of S. Luke 
before us, confirmed as it is by the medical expressions in both 
books, it is idle to search for another companion of S. Paul who 
might have been the author. Timothy, Sopater, Aristarchus, 
Secundus, Gaius, Tychicus, and Trophimus are all excluded by 
Acts xx. 4, 5. And it is not easy to make Silas fit into the “ we” 
sections. ‘Titus is possible: he can be included in the “we” and 
the “us” without contradiction or difficulty. But what is gained 
by this suggestion? Is a solution which is supported by no evi- 
dence to be preferred to an intrinsically more probable solution, 
which is supported by a great deal of evidence, and by evidence 
which is as early as we can reasonably expect? 

Those who neglect this evidence are bound to explain its 
existence. Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian, to say nothing of 
other authorities, treat the Lucan authorship as a certainty. So far 
as their knowledge extends, Luke is everywhere regarded as the 
writer. How did this belief grow up and spread, if it was not 
true? There is nothing in either treatise to suggest Luke, and he 
is not prominent enough in Scripture to make him universally 
acceptable as a conjecture. Those who wanted apostolic authority 
for their own views would have made their views more conspicuous 
in these books, and would have assigned the books to a person of 
higher position and influence than the beloved physician, ¢.g. to 
Timothy or Titus, if not to an Apostle. As Renan says, ‘“ There 
is no very strong reason for supposing that Luke was not the 
author of the Gospel which bears his name. Luke was not yet 
sufficiently famous for any one to make use of his name, to give 
authority to a book” (Les Evangiles, ch. xiii. p. 252, Eng. tr. 
p. 132). “The placing of a celebrated name at the head of a 
work . . . was in no way repugnant to the custom of the times. 
But to place at the head of a document a false name and an 
obscure one withal, that is inconceivable. . . . Luke had no place 
in tradition, in legend, in history” (Zes Apédéres, p. xvii., Eng. tr. 
p. 11).} 


1 Even Jiilicher still talks of ‘the silence of Papias” as an objection (Zz7/. 
tn das N.T. § 27, 3, Leipzig, 1894). In the case of a writer of whose work 
only a few fragments are extant, how can we know what was not mentioned in 
the much larger portions which have perished? The probabilities, in the 
absence of evidence, are that Papias did write of Luke. But we are not quite 
without evidence. In the ‘‘ Hexeemeron” of Anastasius of Sinai is a passage in 
which Papias is mentioned as an ancient interpreter, and in which Lk. x. 18 is 
quoted in illustration of an interpretation. Possibly the illustration is borrowed 
from Papias. Lift. Supernatural Religion, pp. 186, 200. Nilgenfeld thinks 
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§ 2. S. LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 


The name Lucas is probably an abbreviation of Lucanus, but 
possibly of Lucilius, or Lucius, or Lucianus. ‘There is, however, 
no froof that Lucanus was shortened into Lucas.!_ Nevertheless 
some of the oldest Latin MSS. (eg. Corbezensis and Vercellensis) 
have secundum Lucanum as the title of the Third Gospel. Lucas, 
like Apollos, Artemas, Demas, Hermas, and Nymphas, is a form 
not found in classical literature, whereas Lucanus is common in 
inscriptions. Lobeck has noticed that these contracted proper 
names in -Gs are common in the case of slaves (Fatholog. Proleg. 
p. 506). Slaves were sometimes physicians, and S. Luke may 
have been a freedman. Antistius, the surgeon of Julius Czesar, 
and Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus, were freedmen. 

That Lueas=Lucanus is probable.2 But that Lucanus=Silvanus, because 
Jucus=stlva, and that therefore Luke and Silas are the same person (Van 
Vloten), looks like a caricature of critical ingenuity. Equally grotesque is the 


idea that Luke is the Aristion of Papias (Eus. A. Z. iii. 39. 4, 6), because dpic- 
revew = lucere (Lange). 


Only in three places is Lk. zamed in Scripture ; and it is worth 
noting that in all three of them the other Evangelist who is not an 
Apostle is named with him (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). These passages tell us that “the physician, the beloved 
one” (6 iarpds 6 ayamyrds),8 was with S. Paul during the first 
Roman imprisonment, when the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon were written, and also during the second imprisonment, 
when 2 Timothy was written. Besides telling us that Luke was a 
physician very dear to the Apostle, they also tell us that he was his 
“‘fellow-worker ” in spreading the Gospel. But apparently he was 
not his “fellow-prisoner.” In Col. iv. 10 Aristarchus is called 
ovvatypddwros, and in Philem. 23 Epaphras is called such ; but Lk. 
in neither place. 

Almost all critics are agreed that in Col. iv. 14 Luke is 


that the preface to Papias shows that he was acquainted with the preface 
to Luke. Salmon is disposed to agree with him (/ztr. p. 90, ed. 5). 

1 The argument from the Greek form (that Aevxavds, not Aovxavés, is the 
equivalent of Lucanus) is inconclusive. After about a.D. 50 forms in Aovx«- 
begin to take the place of forms in Aevx-. 

?Comp. Annas for Ananus; Apollos for Apollonius (Codex Bezae, Acts 
xviii, 24); Artemas for Artemidorus (Tit. iii. 12; Mart. v. 40); Cleopas for 
Cleopatros; Demas for Demetrius, Demarchus for Demaratus, Nymphas for 
Nymphodorus, Zenas for Zenodorus, and possibly Hermas for Hermodorus, 
For other examples see Win. xvi. 5, p. 127; Lft. on Col. iv. 15; Chandler, 
Grk, Accent. § 34. 

5 Marcion omitted these words, perhaps because he thought that an Evan- 
gelist ought not to devote himself to anything so contemptible as the human 
body (Texte und Unters. viii. 4, p. 40). 
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ceparated from ‘‘those of the circumcision,” and therefore was a 
Gentile Christian.!1 Hofmann, Tiele, and Wittichen have not suc- 
ceeded in persuading many persons that the passage does not 
necessarily imply this. Whether he was a Jewish proselyte before 
he was a Christian must remain uncertain: his knowledge of 
Jewish affairs and his frequent Hebraisms are no proof. That he 
was originally a heathen may be regarded as certain. He is the 
only one of the Evangelists who was of Gentile origin; and, with 
the exception of his companion S. Paul, and possibly of Apollos, 
he was the only one among the first preachers of the Gospel who 
had had scientific training. 

If Luke was a Gentile, he cannot be identified with Lucius, 
who sends a salutation from Corinth to Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). This 
Lucius was Paul’s kinsman, and therefore a Jew. The identifica- 
tion of Luke with Lucius of Cyrene (Acts xiii. 1) is less impossible. 
But there is no evidence, and we do not even know that Lucas 
was ever used as an abbreviation of Lucius. In Afpost. Const. 
vi. 18. 5 Luke is distinguished from Lucius. Nor can he be iden- 
tified with Silas or Silvanus, who was evidently a Jew (Acts xv. 22). 
Nor can a Gentile have been one of the Seventy, a tradition which 
seems to have been adopted by those who made Lk. x. 1-7 the 
Gospel for S. Luke’s Day. The tradition probably is based solely 
on the fact that Luke alone records the Mission of the Seventy 
(Epiph. Her. ii. 51. 11, Migne, xli. 908). The same reason is fatal 
to Theophylact’s attractive guess, which still finds advocates, that 
Lk. was the unnamed companion of Cleopas in the walk to 
Emmaus (xxiv. 13), who was doubtless a Jew (vv. 27, 32). The 
conjecture that Luke was one of the Greek proselytes who applied 
to Philip to be introduced to Christ shortly before His Passion 
(Jn. xii. 20) is another conjecture which is less impossible, but is 
without evidence. In common with some of the preceding guesses 
it is open to the objection that Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, 
separates himself from those ‘“‘who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word” (i. 2). The Seventy, these 
Greeks, and the companion of Cleopas were eye-witnesses, and 
Lk. was not. In the two latter cases it is possible to evade this 
objection by saying that Luke means that he was not an eye-witness 
from the beginning, although at the end of Christ’s ministry he 
became such. But this is not satisfactory. He claims to be 
believed because of the accuracy of his researches among the best 

1 Of the six who send greetings, the first three (Aristarchus, Mark, Jesus 
Justus) are doubly bracketed together: (1) as ol 6vres éx wepiTouAs, (2) as wdvor 
ouvepyol els Thy Bactelay Tol Oeod, z.¢. the only Jewish converts in Rome who 
loyally supported S. Paul. The second three (Epaphras, Luke, Demas) are not 
bracketed together. In Philem. 23 Epaphras is owvaryuddwros, and Mark, 


Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke are ol cuvepyol nov, while Justus is not men. 
tioned. 
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authorities. Had he himself been an eye-witness of any portion, 
would he not have let us know this? Why did he not use the first 
person, as in the “we” sections in the Acts? He belongs to the 
second generation of Christians, not to the first. 

It is, however, possible that Chrysostom and the Collect for 
S. Luke’s Day are right in identifying “the brother whose praise 
in the Gospel is spread through all the Churches” (2 Cor. viii. 18) 
with S. Luke. But the conjectures respecting this unnamed 
brother are endless ; and no more can be affirmed than that Luke 
is a reasonable conjecture. 


The attempt to show that the writer of the Third Gospel and the Acts is a 
Jew is a failure; and the suggestion that he is S. Paul is absurd. See below 
(§ 5) for evidence that our Evangelist is a Gentile writing for Gentiles, 


Besides the three passages in the Pauline Epistles and the 
preface to the Gospel, there are three passages of Scripture which 
tell us something about S. Luke, viz. the “we” sections. The first 
of these (Acts xvi. 10-17) tells us that during the second missionary 
journey Luke accompanied Paul from Troas to Philippi (A.D. 51 or 
52), and thus brings the physician to the Apostle about the time 
when his distressing malady (2 Cor. xii. 7) prostrated him in Galatia, 
and thereby led to the conversion of the Galatians (Gal. iv. 13-15). 
Even without this coincidence we might believe that the relation 
of doctor to patient had something to do with drawing Luke to 
the afflicted Apostle, and that in calling him “the physician, the 
beloved one,” the Apostle is not distinguishing him from some 
other Luke, but indicating the way in which the Evangelist earned 
his gratitude. The second section (xx. 5—xxi. 18) tells us that about 
six years later (A.D. 58), during the third missionary journey, Luke 
was again at Philippi! with Paul, and went with him to Jerusalem 
to confer with James and the elders. And the third (xxvii. 1- 
xxviii. 16) shows that he was with him during the voyage and 
shipwreck until the arrival in Rome. 

With these meagre notices of him in the N.T. our knowledge 
of Luke ends. We see him only when he is at the side of his 
magister and tlluminator (Tertull. Adv. Marcion. iv. 2) S. Paul. 
That he was with the Apostle at other times also we can hardly 
doubt,—inseparabilis fuit a Paulo, says Irenzeus: but how often he 
was with him, and in each case for how long a time, we have no 
means of knowing. Tertullian perhaps means us to understand 
that Luke was converted to the Gospel by Paul, and this is in itself 
probable enough. And it is not improbable that it was at Tarsus. 


1 Renan conjectures that Luke was a native of Philippi. Ramsays takes the 
same view, suggesting that the Macedonian whom S. Paul saw in a vision (Acts 
xvi. 9) was Luke himself, whom he had just met for the first time at Troas 
(S. Paul the Traveller, p. 202). 
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where there was a school of philosophy and literature rivalling 
those of Alexandria and Athens (Strabo, xiv. 5. 13), that they first 
met. Luke may have studied medicine at Tarsus. Nowhere else 
in Asia Minor could he obtain so good an education: ¢:A0copiav 
kal tT. GAAnV wadelav eyxvKALov dracav (/.¢.). Our earliest authori- 
ties appear to know little or nothing beyond what can be found in 
Scripture or inferred from it (Iren. i. 1. 1, 10. 1, 14. I-4, 15. 1, 
22. 3; Canon Murator. sub init.; Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12 sub 
jin.; Tert. Adv. Marcion. iv. 2). Nor can much that is very 
trustworthy be gleaned from later writers. The statement of 
Eusebius (Z. £. iii. 4. 7) and of Jerome (De vir. ii/. vii.), which 
may possibly be derived from Julius Africanus (Harnack, Zexte 
und Unters. viii. 4, p. 39), and is followed by Theophylact, Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, and Nicephorus, that Luke was by family of 
Antioch in Syria, is perhaps only an inference from the Acts. 
Aovkds 82 16 wey yévos dv rav da’ ’Avrioxeias (Eus.) need not mean 
more than that Luke had a family connexion with Antioch ; but it 
hardy ‘amounts to an assertion that Luke was not an Antiochian.” 
Jerome says expressly Lucas medicus Antiochensis. ‘This is probable 
in itself and is confirmed by the Acts. Of only one of the deacons 
are we told to which locality he belonged, ‘‘ Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch” (vi. 5)1: and we see elsewhere that the writer was well 
acquainted with Antioch and took an interest in it (xi. 19-27, 
xiii. 1, xiv. 19, 21, 26, xv. 22, 23, 30, 35, xviii. 22). 


Epiphanius states that Luke ‘* preached in Dalmatia and Gallia, in Italy and 
Macedonia, but first in Gallia, as Paul says of some of his companions, in his 
Epistles, Crescens in Gallia, for we are not to read 7” Galatia, as some errone- 
ously think, but 2” Gallia” (Her. ii. 51. 11, Migne, xli. 908) ; and Oecumenius 
says that Luke went from Rome to preach in Africa, Jerome believes that his 
bones were translated to Constantinople,? and others give Achaia or Bithynia as 
the place of his death, Gregory Nazianzen, in giving an off-hand list of primi- 
tive martyrs—Stephen, Peter, Andrew, etc.—places Luke among them (Oraz. 
adv. Jul. i. 79). None of these statements are of any value. 


The legend which makes Luke a painter is much more ancient 
than is sometimes represented. Nicephorus Callistus (7. £. ii. 43) 
in the fourteenth century is by no means the earliest authority for 
it. Omitting Simeon Metaphrastes (¢ a.D. 1100) as doubtful, the 
Menology of the Emperor Basil 11, drawn up A.D. 980, represents 


1%t has been noted that of eight narratives of the Russian campaign of 
1812, three English, three French, and two Scotch, only the last (Alison and 
Scott) state that the Russian General Barclay de Tolly was of Scotch 
extraction, 

2 His words are: Sepultus est Constantinopol [vixit octoginta et quatuor 
annos, uxorem non habens] ad guam urbem vicesimo Constantii anno ossa cjus 
cum religuits Andres a te translata sunt [de Achaia]. The words in 
brackets are not genuine, but are sometimes quoted as such. The first insertion 
is made in more ion one place in De vir. iil. vii. 
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S. Luke as painting the portrait of the Virgin. ‘The oldest witness, 
however, is Theodorus Lector, reader in the Church of Constantin- 
ople in the sixth century. Some place him as late as the eighth 
century ; but the name is common, and between A.D. 500 and 80e 
there may have been many readers of that name at Constantinople 
He says that the Empress Eudoxia found at Jerusalem a picture of 
the @couyzwp painted by Luke the Afost/e, and sent it to Constantin- 
ople as a present to her daughter Pulcheria, wife of Theodosius 1. 
(Collectan. i. 7, Migne, Patr. Gr. \xxxvi. 165). In 1204 this 
picture was brought to Venice. In the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, in the Capella Paolina, is a very ancient picture 
of the Virgin ascribed to S. Luke. It can be traced back to 
A.D. 847, and may be still older.! But although no such legend 
seems to be known to Augustine, for he says, zegue novimus faciem 
virginis Marie (De Trin. viii. 5. 7), yet it is many centuries older 
than Nicephorus (Kraus, Real-Enc. d. Christ. Alt. ii. p. 344, which 
quotes Glukselig, Christus-Archdol. 101; Grimouard de S. Laurent, 
Guide de art chrét. ili. 15-20). And the legend has a strong ele- 
ment of truth. It points to the great influence which Luke has 
had upon Christian art, of which in a real sense he may be called 
the founder. The Shepherd with the Lost Sheep on His shoulders, 
one of the earliest representations of Christ, comes from Lk. xv 
(Tert. De Pud. vii. and x.): and both medieval and modern artists 
have been specially fond of representing those scenes which are 
described by S. Luke alone: the Annunciation, the Visit of Mary 
to Elizabeth, the Shepherds, the Manger, the Presentation in the 
Temple, Symeon and Anna, Christ with the Doctors, the Woman 
_at the Supper of Simon the Pharisee, Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem, the Walk to Emmaus, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son. Many other scenes which are favourites with painters might 
be added from the Acts. See below, § 6. i. d. 

The four symbolical creatures mentioned in Ezek. i. and Rev. 
iv., the Man, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle, are variously ex- 
plained by different writers from Irenzeus (iii. 11. 8) downwards. 
But all agree in assigning the Ox or Calf to S. Luke. “This 
sacerdotal animal implies Atonement and Propitiation; and this 
exactly corresponds with what is supposed to be the character of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, as one which more especially conveys mercy to 
the Penitent. ... . It begins with the Priest, dwelling on the 
Priestly family of the Baptist; and ends with the Victim, in our 
Lord’s death” (Isaac Williams, On the Study of the Gospels, 
Pt. I. sect. vi.). 


1 For an interesting account of this famous picture, and of others attributed 
to the Evangelist, see Zhe Madonna of St. Luke, by H. 1. Bolton, Putnam, 
1895, 
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§ 3. THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL. 


The idea of a special revelation to the Evangelist is excluded 
by the prologue to the Gospel: his narrative is the result of care- 
ful enquiry in the best quarters. But (a2) which “ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word” were his principal informants, 
(2) whether their information was mostly oral or documentary, 
(c) whether it was mostly in Aramaic or in Greek, are questions 
about which he is silent. Internal evidence, however, will carry 
us some way in finding an answer to them. 

(z) During a large portion of the time in which he was being 
prepared, and was consciously preparing himself, for writing a 
Gospel, he was constantly with S. Paul; and we may be sure that 
it was among S. Paul’s companions and acquaintances that Luke 
obtained much of his information. It is probable that in this way 
he became acquainted with some of the Twelve, with other 
disciples of Christ, and with His Mother and brethren. He 
certainly was acquainted with S. Mark, who was perhaps already 
preparing material for his own Gospel when he and S. Luke were 
with the Apostle in Rome (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24). S. Paul 
himself could tell Luke only that which he himself received (1 Cor. 
xv. 3); but he could help him to first-hand information. While 
the Apostle was detained in custody at Czsarea, Luke would be 
able to do a good deal of investigation, and as a physician he would 
perhaps have access to people of position who could help him, 

(4) In discussing the question whether the information was 
given chiefly in an oral or a documentary form, we must remember 
that the difference between oral tradition and a document is not 
great, when the oral tradition has become stereotyped by frequent 
repetition. A document cannot have much influence on a writer 
who already knows its contents by heart. Luke tells us that many 
documents were already in existence, when he decided to write ; 
and it is improbable that he made no use of these. Some of his 
sources were certainly documents, ¢.g: the genealogy (iii. 23-38) : 
and we need not doubt that the first two chapters are made up of 
written narratives, of which we can see the conclusions at i. 80, 
ii. 40, and ii. 52. The early narrative (itself perhaps not primary), 
of which all three Synoptists make use, and which constitutes the 
main portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, was probably already in writing 
when Lk. made use of it. S. Luke may have had the Second 
Gospel itself, pretty nearly in the form in which we have it, and 
may include the author of it among the woAdo/ (i, 1). But some 
phenomena are rather against this. Luke omits (vi. 5) “the 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath” (Mk. 
ii 27). He omits the whole of Mk. vi. 45-viii. 9, which contains 
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the digression into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the incident 
with the Syrophenician woman, which is also in Matthew 
(xv. 21-28), And all this would have been full of interest to 
Luke’s Gentile readers. That he had our First Gospel is much 
less probable. There is so much that he would have been likely 
to appropriate if he had known it, that the omission is most easily 
explained by assuming that he did not know it. He omits the 
visit of the Gentile Magi (Mt. ii. 1-15). At xx. 17 he omits 
“ Therefore I say to you, The kingdom of God shall be taken away 
from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof” (Mt. xxi. 43). At xxi. 12-16 he omits “ And this gospel 
of the kingdom shad/ be preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations” (Mt. xxiv. 14; comp. Mk. xiii. 10). Comp. 
the omission of Mt. xvii. 6, 7 at Lk. ix. 35, of Mt. xvii. 19, 20 at 
Lk. ix. 43, of Caesarea Philippi (Mt. xvi. 13; Mk. viii. 27) at Lk. 
ix. 18; and see p. xli. Both to S. Luke and his readers such 
things would have been most significant. Again, would Luke have 
left the differences between his own Gospel and that of Matthew as 
they are, if he had been aware of them? Contrast Mt. ii. 14, 15 
with Lk. ii. 39, Mt. xxviii. 7, 10, 16 with Lk. xxiv. 49; and gener- 
ally mark the differences between the narratives of the Nativity and 
of the Resurrection in these two Gospels, the divergences in the 
two genealogies, the “eight days” (Lk.) and the “six days” (Mt. 
and Mk.) at the Transfiguration, and the perplexing phenomena in 
the Sermon on the Mount. These points lead us to the conclusion 
that Lk. was not familiar with our First Gospel, even if he knew it 
at all. But, besides the early narrative, which seems to have been 
nearly coextensive with our Second Gospel, Matthew and Luke 
used the same collection, or two similar collections, of ‘“ Oracles ” 
or “ Sayings of the Lord”; and hence the large amount of matter, 
chiefly discourses, which is common to Matthew and Luke, but is 
not found in Mark. This collection, however, can hardly have 
been a single document, for the common material is used very 
differently by the two Evangelists, especially as regards arrange- 
ment.! A Book of “Oracles” must not be hastily assumed. 

In addition to these two main sources, (1) the narrative of 
events, which he shares with Matthew and Mark, and (2) the 
collection of discourses, which he shares with Matthew; and be- 
sides (3) the smaller documents about the Infancy incorporated 
in the first two chapters, which are peculiar to himself,—Luke 

1 There are a few passages which are common to Mark and Luke, but are 
not found in Matthew: the Demoniac (Mk. i. 23-28 = Lk. iv. 33-37); 
the Journey in Galilee (Mk. i. 35-39 = Lk. iv. 42-44); the Request of the 
Demoniac (Mk. v. 18 = Lk. viii. 38); the Complaint of John against the 
Caster out of Demons (Mk. ix. 38 = Lk. ix. 49); the Spices brought to the 


Tomb (Mk. xvi. 1 = Lk. xxiv. 1), Are these the result of the time when 
S. Mark and S. Luke were together (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24) ? 
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evidently had (4) large sources of information respecting the 
Ministry, which are also peculiar to himself. These are specially 
prominent in chapters ix. to xix. and in xxiv. But it must not be 
forgotten that the matter which S. Luke alone gives us extends over 
the whole range of Christ’s life, so far as we have any record of 
it. It is possible that some of these sources were oral, and it is 
probable that one of them was connected with the court of Herod 
(iil. I, 19, Vili. 3, 1x. 7-9, xili. 31, xxili. 7-12; Acts xiii. 1). But 
we shall probably not be wrong if we conjecture that most of this 
material was in writing before Luke made use of it. 

It is, however, begging the question to talk of an “ Zdionitic 
source.” First, is there any Ebionism in S. Luke? And secondly, 
does what is called Ebionism in him come from a portion of his 
materials, or wholly from himself? That Luke is profoundly im- 
pressed by the contrasts between wealth and poverty, and that, 
like S. James, he has great sympathy with the suffering poor and 
a great horror of the temptations which beset all the rich and to 
which many succumb, is true enough. But this is not Ebionism. 
He nowhere teaches that wealth is sinful, or that rich men must 
give away all their wealth, or that the wealthy may be spoiled by 
the poor. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, which is sup- 
posed to be specially Ebionitic, the rich Abraham is in bliss with 
the beggar, and Lazarus neither denounces on earth the super- 
fluity of Dives, nor triumphs in Hades over the reversal of posi- 
tions. The strongest saying of Christ against wealth, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God” is in Matthew (xix. 24) and Mark 
(x. 25) as well as in Luke (xviii. 25). So also is the story of Peter 
and Andrew, James and John leaving their means of life and 
following Christ (Mt. iv..18-22; Mk. i. 16-20; Lk. v. 1-11). So 
also is the story of Matthew or Levi leaving his lucrative calling to 
follow Christ (Mt. ix.g; Mk. ii. 14; Lk. v. 27, tee In both these 
cases Luke expressly states that they forsook a// (v. 11, 28), which, 
however, is sufficiently clear from the other narratives. In the 
story about Zacchzeus, which is peculiar to Luke, this head tax- 
collector retains half his great wealth, and there is no hint that he 
ought to have surrendered the whole of it. Elsewhere we find 
touches in the other Gospels which are not in Luke, but which 
would no doubt have been considered Ebionitic, if they had been 
found in Luke and not in the others. Thus, in the description of 
the Baptist, it is Matthew (iii. 4) and Mark (i. 6) who tell us of 
John’s ascetic clothing and food, about which Luke is silent. In 
the parable of the Sower it is the others (Mt. xiii. 22 ; Mk. iv. 19) 
who speak of “‘ the decettfulness of riches,” while Luke (viii. 14) has 
simply “riches.” It is they who record (Mt. xix. 29; Mk. x. 29) 
that Christ spoke of the blessedness of leaving relations and pro- 
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cory (dypods) for His sake, where Luke (xviii. 29) omits dypovs. 
e alone preserves Christ’s declaration that he who sits at meat 
is superior to him who serves (xxii. 27), and there is no hint that 
to have servants is wrong. While the others tell us that Joseph 
of Arimathza was a man of rank (Mk. xv. 43) and wealth (Mt. 
xxvii. 57), Luke is much more explicit than they are about his 
goodness and rectitude (xxiii. 50, 51), which does not look like 
prejudice against the rich. And it is Luke alone who tells us of 
the women, presumably well-to-do, who “ ministered unto them of 
their substance” (viii. 3). To which may perhaps be added the 
fact that in the quotation from Ps. cvii. 10 in Lk. i. 79 those “ fast 
bound in poverty” (zrwyeia) are omitted. Throughout the Third 
Gospel there is a protest against worldliness; but there is no 
protest against wealth. And there is no evidence that the protest 
against worldliness is due to some particular source from which he 
drew, and from which the others did not draw. Rather it is 
something in the writer himself, being apparent in the Acts, as 
well as in the Gospel; and it shows itself, sometimes in what he 
selects from his materials, sometimes in the way in which he treats 
it. As Jiilicher says, Man hat von dem ebionitischen charakter dieses 
Evang. gesprochen und nach den judischen Einflussen oder Quellen 
gesucht: sehr mit Unrecht. ... Von tendenzidser Ebtionitisirung 
des sg ares! kann bet ihm nicht die Rede sein (Ein. § 27, 
p. 206). 

(c) Frequent Hebraisms indicate that a great deal of Luke’s 
material was originally in Aramaic. These features are specially 
common in the first two chapters. In translating Aramaic sources 
Luke would have ample opportunity for exhibiting his own pre- 
dilection for certain words, phrases, and constructions. If the 
materials were already in Greek when Luke made use of them, 
then he could and did somewhat alter the wording in appropriat- 
ing them. But it will generally be found that wherever the ex- 
pressions which are characteristic of him are less frequent than 
usual, there we have come upon material which is common to him 
and the others, and which he has adopted without much alteration. 
Thus the parable of the Sower (viii. 4-15) has few marks of his 
style (€v péow, ver. 7; 6 Adyos Tod Mcod, ver. 11; d€xovrax and 
ddicravrat, ver. 13) which are not also in Mt. (rod owetpar, ver. 5) 
or in both (év 76 oveipew, ver. 5). But absence or scarcity of 
Luke’s characteristics is most common in those reports of dis- 
courses which are common to him and Matthew: ¢.g. iii. 7-9, 17 = 
Mt. iii, 7-10, 12 ; vii. 6-g = Mt. viii. 8-10; ix. 57, 58 =Mt. viii. 19, 
203; vil. 22-28 = Mt. xi. 4-11; vii. 31-35 = Mt. xi. 16-19. This last 
passage is one of those which were excised by Marcion. As we 
might expect, there is much more variation between the Gospels 
in narrating the same facts than in reporting the same sayings; 
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and the greater the variation, the greater the room for marks of 
individual style. But we cannot doubt that an immense amount 
of what Luke has in common with Matthew, or with both him 
and Mark, was already in a Greek form before he adopted it. 
It is incredible that two or three independent translations should 
agree quite or almost word for word. 

It is very interesting to notice how, in narratives common to 
all three, individual characteristics appear: ¢.g. viii. 22-56 = Mk. 
iv. 35-41, V. I-43 =Mt. viii. 23-34, ix. 18-25. These narratives 
swarm with marks of Luke’s style, although he keeps closely to 
the common material (see below, § 6. ii.). Thus he has efrev apos 
avrovs, emuotdta, déouar wov, eSeAOeiv dad, ixavds, edeiro adrod, avy, 
trdorpedpe, Tapa Tovs wddas, rapaxpyua, etc., where Mark has Aé€yeu 
atrots, duddoKxaXe, opxife oe, eSeAOeiv ex, weyas, wapeKdrer adrov, pera, 
Uraye, mos Tors mddas, €d0Us, etc. Moreover Luke has év 7@ 
¢. infin., xat obros, kat avrds, trdpxewv, Tas OF amas, povoyerys, etc., 
where the others have nothing. The following examples will repay 
examination: iv. 38-41 = Mk. i. 29-34 = Mt. viii. 14-17; v. 12-16 
= Mk. i. 40-45 =Mt. viii. 1-43 v. 17-2 =6Mk. ii, 1-12 = Mt. ix. 
1-8 ; ix. 10-17 = Mk. vi. 30-44 = Mt. xiv. 13-21; ix. 38-40= Mk. 
ix. 17, 18= Mt. xvii. 15, 16; and many others. It is quite evident 
that in appropriating material Luke works it over with his own 
touches, and sometimes almost works it up afresh; and this is 
specially true of the narrative portion of the Gospel. 

It is impossible to reach any certain conclusion as to the 
amount of material which he had at his disposal. Some suppose 
that this was very large, and that he has given us only a small 
portion of it, selected according to the object which he is sup- 
posed to have had in view, polemical, apologetic, conciliatory, 
or historical. Others think that his aim at completeness is too 
conspicuous to allow us to suppose that he rejected anything 
which he believed to be authentic. Both these views are probably 
exaggerations. No doubt there are cases in which he de/iberately 
- omits what he knew well and did not question. And the reason 
for omission may have been either that he had recorded something 
very similar, or that the incident would be less likely to interest or 
edify Gentile readers. No doubt there are other cases in which 
the most natural explanation of the omission is zgzorance: he does 
not record because he does not know. We know of a small amount 
which Mark alone records; of a considerable amount which 
Matthew alone records; of a very considerable amount which 
John alone records; and of an enormous amount (Jn. xxi. 25) 
which no one records. To suppose that Luke knew the great 
part of this, and yet passed it over, is an improbable hypothesis. 
And to suppose that he knew scarcely any of it, is also improbable. 
But a definite estimate cannot be made. 
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The statement that Luke avoids duplicates on principle has been 
made and accepted too hastily. It is quite possible that he has 
deliberately omitted some things, because of their similarity to 
others which he has recorded. It is possible that he has omitted 
the feeding of the 4000, because he has recorded the feeding of 
the 5000; and the anointing by Mary of Bethany, because of the 
anointing by the sinner; and the healing of the Syrophenician’s 
daughter at.a distance, because of the centurion’s servant at a— 
distance ; and the cursing of the barren fig-tree, because of the 
parable of the same; and the mocking by Pilate’s soldiers, because 
of the mocking by Herod’s soldiers. But in many, or even most, 
of these cases some other motive may have caused the omission. 
On the other hand, we must look at the doublets and triplets 
which he has admitted. If he made it a rule to exclude duplicates, 
the exceptions are more numerous than the examples, and they 
extend all through the Gospel. . 

The Mother of the Christ has a song (i. 46 ff.), and the father of 
the Baptist has a song (68 ff.). The venerable Simeon welcomes 
the infant Christ in the temple (ii. 28), and so does the venerable 
Anna (38). Levi the publican is converted and entertains Jesus 
(v. 27 ff.), and Zaccheus the publican also (xix. 1 ff.). The 
mission of the Twelve (ix. 1) is followed by the mission of the 
Seventy (x. 1). True disciples are equal to Christ’s relations 
(viii. 21), and to His Mother (xi. 28). Twice there is a dispute as 
to who is the greatest (ix. 46, xxil. 24). Not content with the 
doublets which he has in common with Mt. (viii. 19-22, ix. 16, 17, 
xxiv. 40, 41), he adds a third instance (ix. 61, 62, v. 39, xvii. 36?) ; 
or where Mt. has only one example (xxiv. 37-39), he gives two 
(xvii. 26-29). Sovalso in the miracles. We have the widow’s son 
raised (vii. 14), and also Jairus’ daughter (viii. 54), where no other 
Evangelist gives more than one example. There are two instances 
of cleansing lepers (v. 13, xvii. 14); two of forgiving sins (v. 20, 
vii. 48); three healings on the sabbath (vi. 6, xiii. 10, xiv. 1); 
four castings out of demons (iv. 35, Vili. 29, ix. 42, xi. 14). Similar 
repetition is found in the parables. ‘The Rash Builder is followed 
by the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), the Lost Sheep by the Lost Coin 
(xv. 1-10); and the Friend at Midnight (xi. 5) does not involve 
the omission of the Unrighteous Judge (xviii. 1). The exceptions 
to the supposed principle are still more numerous in the shorter 
sayings of Christ: vili. 16=xi. 33; vill. 17 =xil. 23; viii, 18 =xix. 
265 1x. 23 = xiv. 275 1x. 24 = Xvil. 333 1x 26=xil..03 X 25 = XVI 135 
Mi. 143 kX 146.5 SL Eos RRL A TSS XIV LE =a a 
xix. 44=Xxl. 6; and comp. xvii. 31 with xxi. 21, and xxi. 23 
with xxiii. 29. These instances, which are not exhaustive, suf- 
fice to show that the Evangelist cannot have had any very 
strong objection to recording duplicate instances of similar inci- 
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dents and sayings. Could more duplicates be found in any othe1 
Gospel ? ; 

For recent (since 1885) discussions of the Synoptic problem see Badham, 
The Formation of the Gospels, 1891; Blair, The Apostolic Gospel, 1896; Jolley, 
The Synoptic Problem, 1893; Salmon, H7storical Introduction to the Books of 
the N.T., 5th ed. 1891; Wright, Ze Composition of the Gospels, 1890; Synopses 
of the Gospels in Greek, 1896; Holsten, Dze synopt. Evang. nach Form 
thres Inhalts dargestelit, 1886; Holtzmann, Einlectung in das N.T. 1892; 
Jiilicher, 2272. in das N.T. 1894; Nosgen, Geschichte Jesu Christz, being Part 
i. ef Gesch, der N.T. Offenbarung, 1891; H. H. Wendt, Die Lehre und das 
Leten Jesu, 1885-1890. Other literature is mentioned on p. Ixxxv. 

See especially Sanday in Book by Book, 1893, p. 345 ff.3 in Dict. of the 
Bible, 2nd ed. 1893, supplement to the article on ‘‘ Gospels,” pp. 1217-1243 ; 
and in the £xfosztor, 4th series, Feb. to June, 1891. 


§ 4. TIME AND PLACE. 


(i.) It is a disappointment that Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable 
article on the Acts (D.Z.? i. pp. 25-43) does not discuss the Daze. 
The Bishop told the present writer that he regarded the question 
of date as the province of the writer of the article on S. Luke, an 
article which has not yet been rewritten. The want has, how- 
ever, been to a large extent supplied in the Bampton Lectures for 
1893 (Lect. vi.), and we may safely accept this guidance. 

The main theories respecting the date of the Third Gospel 
contend respectively for a time in or near the years A.D. 100, A.D. 
80, and A.D. 63. 

(2) The strongest argument used by those who advocate a 
date near the close of the first century or early in the second! is 
the hypothesis that the author of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts had read the Antiquities of Josephus, a work published about 
A.D. 94. But this hypothesis, if not absolutely untenable, is highly 
improbable. The coincidences between Luke and Josephus are 
not greater than might accidentally occur in persons writing in- 
dependently about the same facts; while the divergences are so 
great as to render copying improbable. At any rate Josephus 
must not be used both ways. If the resemblances are made to 
prove that Luke copied Josephus, then the discrepancies should 
not be employed to prove that Luke’s statements are erroneous. 
If Luke had a correct narrative to guide him, why did he diverge 
from it only to make blunders? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose that where Luke differs from the Axzzguctzes he had in- 
dependent knowledge, and that he had never read Josephus. 
Moreover, where the statements of either can be tested, it is Luke 
who is commonly found to be accurate, whereas Josephus is often 

1 Among these are Baur, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, Jacobsen, Pfleiderer, Over- 


beck, Schwegler, Scholten, Volkmar, Weizsacker, Wittichen, and Zeller. The 
more moderate of these suggest A.D. 95-105, the more extreme A.D. 120-135. 
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convicted of exaggeration and error. See the authorities cited by 
Lft. D.B.2 p. 39; by Holtzmann, Lind. in d. NV.T. p. 374, 1892, 
and by Schanz, Comm. tiber d. Evang. d. h. Lukas, p. 16, 1883. 


The relation of Luke to Josephus has recently been rediscussed ; on the one 
side by Clemen (Die Chronologie der paulin. Briefe, Halle, 1893) and Krenkel 
(Josephus und Lukas; der schriftstellerische Einfluss des jiidischen Geschicht- 
schreibers auf den christlichen, Leipzig, 1894), who regard the use of Josephus 
by Luke as certain; on the other by Belser (7%eol. Quartalschrift, Tubingen, 
1895, 1896), who justly criticizes the arguments of these writers and especially 
of Krenkel.! It is childish to point out that Luke, like Josephus, uses such 
words as drooréANew, dgixvetcOa, avédverv, madlov, méumew, TUN, K.T.A., in 
their usual sense: and such phrases as mpoéxorrev rp codla Kal 7rcKle (Lk. ii. 52) 
and éfloravro rdvres ol dxovovres atrod éml rH ctvecer Kal Tals dmoKxploecw avrov 
(ii. 47) are not strikingly similar to els weydAnv watdeias mpotkomroy érléocw, 
pripy te Kat cuvécer doxdy Siadépev (Jos. Vita, 2) and Gatpacas ri dardbkpiow 
avrot cophy otrw yevouevynv (Ant. xii. 4. 9). Far more striking resemblances 
may be found in writings which are indisputably independent. Luke alone in 
N.T. calls the Sea of Galilee 4 Alwvn Tevvycapér. Could he not call it a dake 
without being prompted ? Josephus also calls it a Nluvy, but his designations 
all differ from Luke’s: Tevynodp 4 Aluvy, 4 A. Tevvnodp, dX. 7 Vevvnoapiris, 7 
Tevvycapiris d. (B. J. ii. 20. 6, iii. 10. 7; Ant. xviii. 2.1; Veta, 65), and other 
variations. Luke has mpocémecey rots ybvacw "Inood (v. 8), and Josephus has 
tois yovacw avrod wpoomécovtes (Ant. xix. 3. 4). But Josephus more often 
writes mpoomlrrewv rit mpds Td yévara, and the more frequent phrase would 
more probably have been borrowed. Comp. cuvexoucvn muper@ peyddp (Lk. 
iv. 38) with rerapralw muperp ovoxedels (Ant. xiii. 15. 5); my pmerewpl{ecbe 
(xii, 29) with Azz. xvi. 4. 6, sb fin. (where, however, vevewrépicro is the more 
probable reading); dpavros éyévero dm’ adr&y (xxiv. 31) with ddavis éyévero 
(Ant. xx. 8. 6). In these and many other cases the hypothesis of copying is 
wholly uncalled for. The expressions are not very uncommon. Some of them 
perhaps are the result of both Luke and Josephus being familiar with LXX. 
Others are words or constructions which are the common material of various 
Greek writers. Indeed, as Belser has shown, a fair case may be made out to 
show the influence of Thucydides on Luke. In a word, the theory that Luke 
had read Josephus ‘‘rests on little more than the fact that both writers relate 
or allude to the same events, though the differences between them are really 
more marked than the resemblances” (Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 1893, p. 
278). As Schiirer and Salmon put it, if Luke had read Josephus, he must 
very quickly have forgotten all that he read in him. 


In itself, the late date a.D. roo is not incredible, even for those 
who are convinced that the writer is Luke, and that he never read 
Josephus. Luke may have been quite a young man, well under 
thirty, when he first joined S. Paul, a.D. 50-52 ; and he may have 
been living and writing at the beginning of the second century. 
But the late date has nothing to recommend it; and we may 
believe that both his writings would have assumed a different 
form, had they been written as late as this. Would not 6 Xpiords, 
which is still a title and means “the Messiah” (ii. 26, iii. 15, iv. 41, 
ix. 20, xX. 41, Xxii. 67, xxiii. 35, 39, xxiv. 26, 46), have become a 

1F. Bole, Flavius Josephus tiber Christus und die Christen in den Jiidischen 


Alterthiimern, Brixen, 1896, defends the disputed passage about Christ (xviii. 
3. 3) rather than the independence of S. Luke. 
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proper name, as in the Epistles? Would not 6 Kuvpwos, as a 
designation of Jesus Christ, have been still more frequent? It is 
not found in Matthew or Mark (excepting in the disputed 
appendix) ; but it is the invariable designation in the Gospel of 
Peter. In Luke (vii. 13, x. 1, xi. 39, xii. 42, xiii. 15, xvii. 5, 6, 
Xvill. 6, xix. 8, xxil. 61, xxiv. 34) and in John this use is begin- 
ning, but it is still exceptional. Above all, would xxi. 32 have stood 
as it does, at a date when “this generation” had “ passed away” 
without seeing the Second Advent? Moreover, the historical 
atmosphere of the Acts is not that of A.D. 95-135. In the Acts the 
Jews are the persecutors of the Christians; at this late date the 
Jews were being persecuted themselves. Lastly, what would have 
induced a companion of S. Paul, whether Luke or not, to wait so long 
before publishing the results of his researches? Opportunities of 
contact with those who had been eye-witnesses would have been 
rapidly vanishing during the last twenty years. 

(4) The intermediate date of a.D. 75-80 has very much 
more to recommend it. It avoids the difficulties just men- 
tioned. It accounts for the occasional but not yet constant 
use of 6 Kvpios to designate Jesus. It accounts for the omis- 
sion of the very significant hint, “let him that readeth under- 
stand” (Mk. xiii. 14; Mt. xxiv. 15). When the first two Gospels 
(or the materials common to both) were compiled, the predicted 
dangers had not yet come but were near; and each of these 
Evangelists warns his readers to be on the alert. When the Third 
Gospel was written, these dangers were past. It accounts for the 
greater definiteness of the prophecies respecting the destruction of 
Jerusalem as given by Luke (xix. 43, 44, xxi. 10-24), when com- 
pared with the records of them in Mark (xiii. 14-19) and Matthew 
(xxiv. 15-22). After the destruction had taken place the tradition 
of the prediction might be influenced by what was known to have 
happened ; and this without any conscious tampering with the 
report of the prophecy. The possibility of this influence must be 
admitted, and with it a possibility of a date subsequent to A.D. 70 
for the Gospel and the Acts. Twice in the Gospel (viii. 51, ix. 28), 
as in the Acts (i. 13), Luke places John before his elder brother 
James, which Mt. and Mk. never do; and this may indicate that 
Luke wrote after John had become the better known of the two. 
Above all, such a date allows sufficient time for the “many” to 
“draw up narratives” respecting the acts and sayings of Christ. 


1Some year between A.D. 70 and 95 is advocated by Beyschlag, Bleek, 
Cook, Credner, De Wette, Ewald, Giider, Holtzmann?, Jiilicher, Keim?, 
KGstlin, Lechler, Lekebusch, Mangold, Ramsay, Renan, Reuss, Sanday, 
Schenkel, Trip, Tobler, Weiss, and others. And the more trustworthy of these, 
¢.g. Ramsay, Sanday, and Weiss, are disposed to make A.D. 80 the latest date 
that cap reasonably be assigned to the Gospel, or even to the Acts. 
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(c) The early date of about a.p. 63 still finds advocates ;! and 
no doubt there is something to be said for it. Quite the scmplest 
explanation of the fact that S. Paul’s death is not recorded in the Acts 
is that it had not taken place. If that explanation is correct the 
Third Gospel cannot be placed much later than a.p. 63. Again, 
the writer of the Acts can hardly have been familiar with the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians: otherwise he would 
have inserted some things and explained others (Salmon, /7/7s7. 
Int. to N.T. p. 319, ed. 5). How long might Luke have been 
without seeing these Epistles? Easily till a.p. 63; but less easily 
till a.p. 80. Once more, when Luke records the prophecy of 
Agabus respecting the famine, he mentions that it was fulfilled 
(Acts xi. 28), When he records the prophecy of Christ respecting 
the destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 5-36), he does not mention that 
it was fulfilled. The szmples¢t explanation is that the destruction 
had not yet taken place. And, if it be said that the prediction of 
it has been retouched in Luke’s record in order to make it more 
distinctly in accordance with facts, we must notice that the words, 
“Let them that are in Judea ee to the mountains,” are in all three 
reports. The actual flight seems to have been, not to the moun- 
tains, but to Pella in north Perza; and yet “to the mountains” 
is still retained by Luke (xxi. 21). Eusebius says that there was 
a “revelation” before the war, warning the Christians not only to 
leave the city, but to dwell in a town called Pella (H. Z. iii. 5. 3). 
This “revelation” is evidently an adaptation of Christ’s prophecy ; 
and here we reasonably suspect that the detail about Pella has been 
added after the event. But there is nothing of it in Luke’s report. 

Nevertheless, the reasons stated above, and especially those 
derived from the prologue to the Gospel, make the intermediate 
date the most probable of the three. It combines the advantages 
of the other two dates and avoids the difficulties of both. It may 
be doubted whether any of the Gospels, as we have them, was 
written as early as A.D. 63; and if the Third Gospel is placed 
after the death of S. Paul, one main reason for placing it before 
A.D. 70 is gone. 

(ii.) As to the Place in which Luke wrote his Gospel we 
have no evidence that is of much value. The Gospel itself gives 
no sure clue. The peculiarities of its diction point to a centre 
in which Hellenistic influences prevailed; and the way in which 
places in Palestine are mentioned have been thought to in- 
dicate that the Gospel was written outside Palestine (i. 26, 
ii. 4, iv. 31, vill. 26, xxiii, 51, xxiv. 13). The first of these 
considerations does not lead to anything very definite, and the 

1 Among them are Alford, Ebrard, Farrar, Gloag, Godet, Grau, Guerike, 
Hahn, Hitzig, Hofmann, Hug, Keil, Lange, Lumby, Nosgen, Oosterzee, Resch, 
Riehm, Schaff, Schanz (67-70), Thiersch, Tholuck, and Wieseler. 
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second has little or no weight. The fact that the Gospel was 
written for readers outside Palestine, who were not familiar with 
the country, accounts for all the topographical expressions. We 
do not know what evidence Jerome had for the statement which 
he makes in the preface to his commentary on S. Matthew: 
Tertius Lucas medicus, natione Syrus Antiochensts (cujus laus in 
LEvangelio), gut et discipulus apostoi Pauli, in Achaize Bceotizeque 
partibus volumen condidit (2 Cor. viii.), guaedam altius repetens, 
et ut ipse in proemio confitetur, audita magis, quam visa describens 
(Migne, xxvi. 18), where some MSS. have Lithyniz for Beotie. 
Some MSS. of the Peshitto give Alexandria as the place of com- 
position, which looks like confusion with Mark. Modern guesses 
vary much: Rome (Holtzmann, Hug, Keim, Lesebusch, Zeller), 
Czsarea (Michaelis, Schott, Thiersch, Tholuck), Asia Minor 
(Hilgenfeld, Overbeck), Ephesus (Késtlin), and Corinth (Godet). 
There is no evidence for or against any of them. 


§ 5. OBJECT AND PLAN. 


(i.) The immediate Odject is told us in the preface. It was 
written to give Theophilus increased confidence in the faith which 
he had adopted, by supplying him with further information 
respecting its historical basis. That Theophilus is a real person, 
and not a symbolical personage representing devout Christians in 
general,! is scarcely doubtful, although Bishop Lightfoot, with 
characteristic caution, has warned us not to be too confident of 
this. A real person is intrinsically more probable. The name 
was a very common one,—fairly frequent among Jews, and very 
frequent among Gentiles. It is thus quite unlike such obviously 
made up names as Sophron and Neologus in a modern book, 
or Philotheus, to whom Ken dedicates his Manual of Prayer for 
Winchester scholars. Moreover, the epithet xpdériore is far more 
likely to have been given to a real person than to a fictitious one. 
It does not however necessarily imply high rank or authority (Acts 
xxiii, 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), and we must be content to be in ignor- 
ance as to who Theophilus was and where he lived. But the tone 
of the Gospel leads us to regard him as a representative Gentile 
convert, who was anxious to know a good deal more than the few 
fundamental facts which were taught to catechumens. ‘The topo- 
graphical statements mentioned above, and such remarks as “the 


1 The idea that Theophilus may symbolize the true disciple is as old as 
Origen (Hom. i. in Luc.), and is adopted by Ambrose : scrzptum est evangeliuim 
ad Theophilum, hoc est ad eum quem Deus adiligit (Comm. in Luc. i. 3). 
Epiphanius regards the name’s denoting ras dv@pwaos Ocdv dyamGy asa possible 
alternative (Her. ii. 1. 51, Migne, xli. 900). 
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feast of unleavened bread which is called the passover” (xxii. 1), 
would not have been required for a Jewish convert. 

But, although Theophilus was almost certainly an actual person 
well known to Luke, we need not suppose that the Evangelist had 
only this one reader in view when he wrote. It is evident that he 
writes for the instruction and encouragement of all Gentile con- 
verts, and possibly Greek-speaking converts in particular. Theo- 
philus is to be the patron of the book with a view to its 
introduction to a larger circle of readers. Perhaps Luke hoped 
that Theophilus would have it copied and disseminated, as he 
probably did. 

Among the many indications that the book is written by a 
Gentile for Gentiles are the substitution of Greek for Hebrew names, 
0 Znrwrys for 6 Kavavaios (vi. 15; Acts i. 13), and Kpavioy for 
DoAyo0a (xxiii. 33); his never fie ‘PafPei as a form of address, 
but either diddoxade or émiotdza ;1 his comparatively sparing use 
of day (seven times as against thirty in Matthew), for which he 
sometimes substitutes dAyGds (ix. 27, xii, 44, XXi. 3) or éx dAnOelas 
(iv. 25, xxli. 59); his use of vopuxds for ypaypareds (vii. 30, x. 25, 
xi. 45, 46, 52, xiv. 3); his adding dxd@aprov as an epithet to 
daypdveov (iv. 33), for Gentiles believed in good Saipudvia, whereas 
to a Jew all Soucva were evil; his avoiding perewopdw6y (Mk. 
ix. 2; Mt. xvii. 2) in his account of the Transfiguration (ix. 29), a 
word which might have suggested the metamorphoses of heathen 
deities ; his notice of the Roman Emperor (ii. 1), and using his 
reign as a date (ili. 1); his tracing the Saviour’s descent to Adam, 
the parent of Gentile as well as Jew (iii. 38). Although full 
honour is shown to the Mosaic Law as binding on Jews (ii. 21, 
27, 39, V. 14, x. 26, xvi. 17, 29-31, XVil. 14, XViil. 20), yet there is 
not much appeal to it as of interest to his readers. Luke has no 
parallels to Mt. v. 17, 19, 20, 21, 27, 31, 33, Xii. 5-7, 17-20, 
xv. 1-20. The quotations from the Old Testament are few as 
compared with Matthew, and they are found mostly in the sayings 
of Christ (iv. 4, 8, 12, 18, 19, 26, vi. 4, Vii. 27, Vili, 10, xiii, 19, 
28, 29) 35; XViil. 20, xix. 46, XX. 17, 37, 42, 43, Xxi. 10, 24, 26, 27, 
35, xxii. 37, 69, xxiii. 30, 46) or of others (i. 15, 17, 37, 46-55, 
68-79, ii. 30, 31, 32, iv. 10, II, X. 27, Xx. 28). Very little is said 
about the fulfilment of prophecy, which would not greatly interest 
Gentile readers (ili. 4, 1v. 21, xxl. 22, xxii. 37, xxiv. 44); and of 
these five instances, all but the first occur in sayings of Christ 
addressed to Jews. Many of the quotations noted above are mere 


1 The following Hebrew or Aramaic words, which occur in the other Gospels, 
are not found in Luke: ’AS8@ (Mk.), Boovepyés (Mk.), TaSGa0a (Jn.), 
*EBpaiorl (Jn.), "Eupavovjr (Mt.), éppadd (Mk.), KopSay (Mk. .), KopBavds 
(Mt.), Meoolas (Jn.), wcavyd (Mt. Mk. ee ), together with the sayings, rade0a 
xodjus (Mk.) and ddl, édwl, x.7.A. (Mt. Mk.). 
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reproductions, more or less conscious, of the words of Scripture ; 
but the following are definitely given as citations: ii. 23, 24, ili. 4, 
iv. 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, Vil. 27, X. 27, XVili. 20, xix. 46, xx. 17, 
28, 37, 42, 43, xxl. 37. Excepting vii. 27, they may all have come 
from LXX.! And vii. 27 does not agree with either the Hebrew 
or LXX of Mal. iii. 1, and is no evidence that the Evangelist 
knew Hebrew. On the other hand it agrees verbatim with Mt. 
xi, 10, and we need not doubt that both Evangelists used the same 
source and copied it exactly. Add to these his command of the 
Greek language and his use of “ Judza” for the land of the Jews, 
t.e. the whole of Palestine (i. 5, iv. 44?, vii. 17, xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, 
X. 37, Xl. I, 29). This combination of non-Jewish features would 
be extraordinary in a treatise written by a Jew or for Jews. It is 
thoroughly intelligible in one written by a Gentile for Gentiles. 

In his desire to give further instruction to Theophilus and 
many others like him, it is evident that Luke aims at fu/mess. He 
desires to make his Gospel as complete as possible. This is clearly 
indicated in the prologue. He has “traced up the course of a// 
things accurately from the first” (évw0ev waow), in order that 
Theophilus may “know zz full detail” (émiyvas) the historic 
foundations of the faith. And it is equally clearly seen in the 
Gospel itself. Luke begins at the very beginning, far earlier than 
any other Evangelist ; not merely with the birth of the Christ, but 
with the promise of the birth of the Forerunner. And he goes on 
to the very end: not merely to the Resurrection but to the Ascen- 
sion. Moreover his Gospel contains an immense proportion of 
material which is peculiar to himself. According to one calcula- 
tion, if the contents of the Synoptic Gospels are divided into 172 
sections, of these 172 Luke has 127 (?), Matthew 114 (%), and 
Mark 84 (4); and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are peculiar to 
himself (?), Matthew has 22 (3), and Mark has 5 (3). According 
to another calculation, if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Lk. has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67; and of these 124 
Luke has 38 peculiar to himself, Matthew 17, and Mark 2.2, The 
portions of the Gospel narrative which Luke alone has preserved 
for us are among the most beautiful treasures which we possess, 
and we owe them in a great measure to his desire to make his 
collection as full as possible. 


1Jerome (Comm. in Is. vi. 9, Migne, xxiv. 100) says, Zvangelistam Lucam 
tradunt veteres Ecclesiw tractatores medicine artis futsse sczentisstmum, et 
magzs Greecas litteras scisse quam Hebrxas. Unde et sermo ejus, tam in Evan- 
gelo quam in Actibus Apostolorum, td est in utroque volumine comptior est, et 
secularem redolet eloguentzamt, magisque testimonits Greects utitur quam Hebrexis. 

2 Six miracles are peculiar to Luke, three to Matthew, and two to Mark. 
Eighteen parables are peculiar to Luke, ten to Matthew, and one to Mark. 
See p. xli. For other interesting statistics respecting the relations between the 
Synoptists see Westcott, Jutr. to Gospels, pp. 194 ff. 
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It is becoming more and more generally admitted that the old 
view of the purpose of Gospel and Acts is not far off the truth. It 
was Luke’s intention to write history, and not polemical or apolo- 
getic treatises. It was his aim to show all Christians, and especi- 
ally Gentile Christians, on how firm a basis of fact their belief was 
founded. The Saviour had come, and He had come to save the 
whole human race. The work of the Christ and the work of His 
Apostles proved this conclusively. In the Gospel we see the 
Christ winning salvation for the whole world ; in the Acts we see 
His Apostles carrying the good tidings of this salvation to the 
whole world. Luke did not write to depreciate the Twelve in the 
interests of S. Paul; nor to vindicate S. Paul against the attacks of 
Judaizing opponents; nor yet to reconcile the Judaizers with the 
disciples of S. Paul. A Gospel which omits the severe rebuke 
incurred by Peter (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii. 33), the ambitious 
request of James and John (Mt. xx. 21; Mk. x. 37), the boastful 
declaration of loyalty made by all the Twelve (Mt. xxvi. 35; Mk. 
xiv. 31), and the subsequent flight of all (Mt. xxvi. 56; Mk. 
xiv. 50); which promises to the Twelve their judgment-thrones 
(xxii. 30), and trusts them with the conversion of “all the nations” 
(xxiv. 47), cannot be regarded as hostile to the Twelve. And why 
address a vindication of Paul to a representative Gentile? Lastly, 
how could Judaizers be conciliated by such stern judgments on 
Judaism as Luke has recorded? See, for instance, the following 
passages, all of them from what is peculiar to Luke: iv. 28, 29, 
X. 10, II, 31, 32, Xi. 39, 40, Xil. 47, Xill, I-5, 15, XVl. 15, xvii. 18, 
XVill. 10-14, xxiii, 28-31 ; Acts ii. 23, v. 30, Vil. 51-53, etc. It is 
well that these theories as to the purpose of the Evangelist have 
been propounded: the examination of them is most instructive. 
But they do not stand the test of careful investigation. S. Luke 
remains unconvicted of the charge of writing party pamphlets 
under the cover of fictitious history. 

(ii.) The Plan of the Gospel is probably not elaborated. In 
the preface Luke says that he means to write “in order” (kae&js),_ 
and this most naturally means in chronological order. Omitting 
the first two chapters and the last chapter in each case, the 
main features of the First and Third Gospels agree ; and in outline 
their structure agrees te a large extent with that of the Second.! 
Luke perhaps took the tradition which underlies all three Gospels 
as his chief guide, and inserted into it what he had gathered from 
other sources. In arranging the additional material he followed 
chronology, where be had any chronological clue; and where he 


1 As regarde order, m the first half the Second and Third Gospels commonly 
azres, while *be First varies. In the second half the First and Second com- 
reonly agree, while the Third varies. Matthew’s additions to the common 
raaterial are mostly in the first half; Luke’s are mostly in the second. 
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had none (which perhaps was often the case), he placed similar 
incidents or sayings in juxtaposition. 


But a satisfactory solution of the perplexing phenomena has not yet been 
found: for what explains one portion of them with enticing clearness cannot be 
made to harmonize with another portion. We may assert with some confidence 
that Luke generally aims at chronological order, and that on the whole he 
attains it; but that he sometimes prefers a different order, and that he often, 
being ignorant himself, leaves us also in ignorance as to chronology. Perhaps 
also some of his chronological arrangements are not correct, 

The chronological sequence of the Acts cannot be doubted; and this is 
strong confirmation of the view that the Gospel is meant to be chronological in 
arrangement. Comp. the use of xaefijs vili. 1; Acts ili. 24, xi. 4, xviii. 23. 

That the whole Gospel is elaborately arranged to illustrate the development 
and connexion of certain theological ideas does not harmonize with the im- 
pression which it everywhere gives of transparent simplicity. That there was 
connexion and development in the life and work of Christ need not be doubted ; 
and the narrative which reports that life and work in its true order will illustrate 
the connexion and development. But that is a very different thing from the 
supposition that Luke first formed a scheme, and then arranged his materials to 
illustrate it. So far as there is “‘ organic structure and dogmatic connexion” in 
the Third Gospel, it is due to the materials rather than to the Evangelist. 
Attempts to trace this supposed dogmatic connexion are instructive in two 
ways. They suggest a certain number of connexions, which (whether intended 
or not) are illuminative. They also show, by their extraordinary divergences, 
how far we are from anything conclusive in this direction. The student who 
compares the schemes worked out by Ebrard (Gosp. Hest. I. i. 1, § 20, 21), 
McClellan (4V. Z: pp. 427 ff.), Oosterzee (Lange’s Comm. Int. § 4), and West- 
cott (Znt. to Gospels, ch. vii. note G) will gather various suggestive ideas, but 
will also doubt whether anything like any one of them was in the mind of the 
Evangelist. 


The analysis which follows is obtained by separating the 
different sections and grouping them under different heads. There 
is seldom any doubt as to where one section ends and another 
begins ; and the grouping of the sections is avowedly tentative. 
But most analyses recognize a break between chapters ii. and iii., 
at or about ix. 51 and xix. 28, and between chapters xxi. and xxii. 
If we add the preface, we have six divisions to which the numer- 
ous sections may be assigned. In the two main central divisions, 
which together occupy nearly seventeen chapters, some subsidiary 
grouping has been attempted, but without confidence in its cor- 
rectness. It may, however, be conducive to clearness, even if 
nothing of the kind is intended by S. Luke.!. The mark § indicates 
that this portion is found in Luke alone; ° that it is common to 
Luke and Mark ; + that it is common to Luke and Matthew; * that 
it is common to all three. 


1 The divisions and subdivisions of the Gospel in the text of WH. are most 
instructive. Note whether paragraphs and sentences have spaces between them 
or not, and whether sentences begin with a capital letter or not. The analysis 
of the Gospel by Sanday in Book by Book, pp. 402-404 (Isbister, 1893), will be 
found very helpful. 
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There is a presumption that what is peculiar to Luke comes from some 
source that was not used by Mark or Matthew ; and this presumption is in some 
cases a strong one; ¢.g. the Examination of Christ before Herod, or the Walk 
to Emmaus ; but all that we know is that Luke has preserved something which 
they have not. Again there is a presumption that what is given by Luke and 
Matthew, but omitted by Mark, comes from some source not employed by the 
latter ; and this presumption is somewhat stronger when what is given by them, 
but omitted by him, is not narrative but discourse; ¢.g. the Parable of the 
Lost Sheep. Yet the book of ‘‘ Oracles,” known to Matthew and Luke, but 
not known to Mark, is nothing more than a convenient hypothesis for which a 
good deal maybe said. And it would be rash to affirm that the few (p. xxiv) 
sections which are found in Mark and Luke, but not in Matthew, such as the 
Widow’s Mite, come from some source unknown to Matthew. The frequency 
of the .u.ark § gives some idea of what we should have lost had S. Luke not 
been moved to write. And it must be remembered that in the sections which 
are common to him and either or both of the others he often gives touches of 
his own which are of the greatest value. Attention is frequently called to these 
in the notes. They should be contrasted with the additions made to the 
Canonical Gospels in the apocryphal gospels. 


I, i. 1-4. §THe Preracr. THE Sources AND OBJECT OF 
THE GOSPEL, 


II. i. 5-ii. 52. § Tue GospPen or THE INFANCY. 
1. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Forerunner (5-25). 
2. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour (26-38). 
3- The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother of 
the Forerunner (39-56). 

4. The Birth of the Forerunner (57-80). 

§. The Birth of the Saviour (ii. 1-20). 

6. aie Circumcision and Presentation of the Saviour 

21-40). 
7. The Boyhood of the Saviour (41-52). 


ITI. iii. r-ix. 50. THE Ministry, MAINLY IN GALILEE. 
i. Zhe External Preparation for the Ministry ; The Preach- 
ing of the Baptist (iii. 1-22). 
1. § The Date (1, 2). 
2. * The New Prophet, his Preaching, Prophecy, and 
Death (3-20). 
3. * He baptizes the Christ (21, 22). 
§ The Genealogy of the Christ (23-38). 
ii. Zhe Internal Preparation for the Ministry ; * The Tempta- 
tion (iv. I-13). 
ili, Zhe Ministry in Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50). 
1. Visit to Nazareth ; “At Capernaum an unclean Demon 
cast out (iv. 14-44). 
2. §* The Miraculous Draught and the Call of Simon; 
* Two Healings which provoke Controversy; * The 
Call of Levi; *Two Sabbath Incidents which 
provoke Controversy (v. 1-vi. 11). 
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3. *The Nomination of the Twelve; + The Sermon “on 
the Level Place”; +The Centurion’s Servant ; 
§The Widow’s Son at Nain; + The Message from 
the Baptist ; §The Anointing by the Sinner ; § The 
Ministering Women; * The Parable of the Sower ; 
* The Relations of Jesus ; * The Stilling of the Tem- 
pest ; * The Gerasene Demoniac ; *The Woman with 
the Issue and the Daughter of Jairus (vi. 12—-viii. 56). 

4 *The Mission of the Twelve; * The Feeding of the 
Five Thousand; * Peter’s Confession and the First 
Prediction of the Passion; * The Transfiguration ; 
*The Demoniac Boy; * The Second Prediction of 
the Passion; * Who is the greatest? ° Not against 
us is for us (ix. 1-50), 


IV. ix. 51-xix. 28. THE JOURNEYINGS TOWARDS JERUSALEM : 
MINISTRY OUTSIDE GALILEE. 


i. Zhe departure from Galilee and First Period of the 
Journey (ix. 51-xiii. 35). 

1. §The Samaritan Village; ¢§Three Aspirants to Dis- 
cipleship ; § The Seventy: The Lawyer’s. Questions 
and §the Good Samaritan; § Mary and Martha 
(ix. 51-x. 42). 

2. § Prayer; * Casting out Demons by Beelzebub; § True 
Blessedness ; * The Demand for a Sign: § Denuncia- 
tion of Pharisaism; { Exhortation to Sincerity ; 
§ The Avaricious Brother; §The Rich Fool; God’s 
Providential Care ; § The Signs of the Times (xi. 1- 
xii. 59). 

3. §Three Exhortations to Repentance; §The Woman 
with a Spirit of Infirmity; * The Mustard Seed ; 
¢ The Leaven; The Number of the Saved; §The 
Message to Antipas and fthe Lament over Jeru- 
salem (xiii. 1-35). 

il, Zhe Second Period of the Journey (xiv. 1-xvii. 10). 

1. §The Dropsical Man; §Guests and Hosts; § The 
Great Supper; §The Conditions of Discipleship ; 
t The Lost Sheep; § The Lost Coin; § The Lost 
Son (xiv. I-xv. 32). 

2. §The Unrighteous Steward; §t Short Sayings; § The 
Rich Man and Lazarus ; Four Sayings on * Offences, 
§ Forgiveness, + Faith, § Works (xvi. 1-xvii. 10), 

Wi. Zhe Third Period of the Journey (xvii. 11-xix. 28). 

1. §The Ten Lepers; §* The coming of the Kingdom; 
§The Unrighteous Judge; §The Pharisee and the 
Publican (xvii. 11—xviii. 14). 
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a. * Little Children; *The Rich Young Ruler; * The 
Third Prediction of the Passion; * The Blind Man 
at Jericho; § Zaccheus; §The Pounds (xviii. 15~ 
xix. 28), 


V. xix. 29-xxi. 38. Last Days or PusLic TEACHING: 
MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM. 


1. *The Triumphal Procession and § Predictive Lament- 
ation; * The Cleansing of the Temple (xix. 29-48). 

2. The Day of Questions. * Christ’s Authority and John’s 
Baptism ; * The Wicked Husbandmen ; * Tribute ; 
* The Woman with Seven Husbands; * David’s Son 
and Lord; *The Scribes; “The Widow's Mite; 
*§ Apocalyptic Discourse (xx. 1-xxi. 38). 


VI. xxdi—xxiv. THE PASSION AND THE RESURRECTION. 
i. Zhe Passion (xxii. 1-xxiii. 56). 

1. * The Treachery of Judas (xxii. 1-6), 

2. *The Paschal Supper and Institution of the Eucharist ; 
*The Strife about Priority ; §The New Conditions 
(xxii. 7-38). 

3 *§The Agony; * The Arrest; * Peter’s Denials ; The 
Ecclesiastical Trial; *The Civil Trial; § Jesus 
sent to Herod; *Sentence; *Simon of Cyrene; 
§ The Daughters of Jerusalem; * The Crucifixion ; 
§The Two Robbers; *The Death (xxii. 39- 
xxiii. 49). 

4. * The Burial (xxiii. 50-56). 

ii. Zhe Resurrection and the Ascension (xxiv.). 

1. *§ The Women at the Tomb (1-11). 

2. §[Peter at the Tomb (12).] 

3. § The Walk to Emmaus (13-32). 

4. § The Appearance to the Eleven (33-43) 

5. §Christ’s Farewell Instructions (44-49). 

6. § The Departure (50-53). 


Note that each of the three divisions of the Ministry begins 
with scenes which are typical of Christ’s rejection by His people: 
the Ministry in Galilee with the attempt on His life at Nazareth 
(iv. 28-30); the Ministry outside Galilee with the refusal of 
Samaritans to entertain Him (ix. 51-56); and that in Jerusalem 
with the Lament over the city (xix. 41-44). In the first and last 
case the tragic rejection is heightened by being preceded by a 
momentary welcome. 


It will be useful to collect for se consideration the Miracles and the 
Parables which are recorded by S. e. 


§ Dropsical Man. 

§ Ten Lepers cleansed, 
* Blind Man at Jerichoe 
8 Malchus’ ear. 


§ Unrighteous Stewards 
§ Dives and Lazarus. 
§ Unprofitable Servants. 
§ Unrighteous Judge. 
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MIRACLES, PARABLES, 

° Unclean Demon cast out. § Two Debtors. 

* Peter’s Wife’s Mother healed. * Sower. 

§ Miraculous Draught of Fish, § Good Samaritan, 

* Leper cleansed. § Friend at midnight, 

* Palsyed healed. § Rich Fool. 

* Withered Hand restored. § Watchful Servants, 

+ Centurion’s Servant healed, § Barren Fig-tree. 

§ Widow’s Son raised. * Mustard Seed. 

* Tempest stilled. + Leaven. 

* Gerasene Demoniac. § Chief Seats, 

* Woman with the Issues § Great Supper. 

> ee Daughter raisede § Rash Builder. 

* Five Thousand fed, § Rash King. 

* Demoniac Boy. + Lost Sheep, 

+ Dumb Demon cast oute § Lost Coin, 

§ Spirit of Infirmity. § Lost Son. 


§ Pharisee and Publican. 
§ Pounds. 
* Wicked Husbandmen. 


Thus, out of twenty miracles recorded by Luke, six are peculiar to him; 
while, out of twenty-three bles, all but five are peculiar to him. And he 
omits only eleven, ten peculiar to Matthew, and one peculiar to Mark (iv. 26-29). 
Whence did Luke obtain the eighteen parables which he alone records? And 
whence did Matthew obtain the ten parables which he alone records? If the 
** Oracles” contained them all, why does each Evangelist omit so many? If 
S. Luke knew our Matthew, why does he omit all these ten, especially the 
Two Sons (Mt. xxi. 28-32), which points to the obedience of the Gentiles (see 
p- xxiv). In illustration of the fact that the material common to all three 
Gospels consists mainly of narratives rather than discourses, it should be noticed 
that most of the twenty miracles in Luke are in the other two also, whereas 
only three of the twenty-three parables in Luke are also in Matthew and Mark. 
It is specially worthy of note that the eleven miracles recorded by all three 
occur in the same order in each of the Gospels; and the same is true of the 
three parables which are common to all three. Moreover, if we add to these the 
three miraculous occurrences which attest the Divinity of Christ, these also are 
in the same order in each. The Descent of the Spirit with the Voice from 
Heaven at the Baptism precedes all. The Transfiguration is placed between 
the feeding of the 5000 and the healing of the demoniac boy. The Resurrection 
closes all. Evidently the order had already been fixed in the material which all 
three Evangelists employ. 


§6. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


(i.) It has already been pointed out (p. xxxv) that Luke aims at 
fulness and completeness. (a) Comprehensiveness is a charac- 
teristic of his Gospel. His Gospel is the nearest approach to a 
biography ; and his object seems to have been to give his readers 
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as full a picture as he could of the life of Jesus Christ, in all the 
portions of it—infancy, boyhood, manhood—respecting which he 
had information. 

But there is a comprehensiveness of a more important kind 
which is equally characteristic of him: and for the sake of a 
different epithet we may say that the Gospel of S. Luke is in a 
special sense the uaiversal Gospel. All four Evangelists tell us 
that the good tidings are sent to “all the nations” (Mt. xxviii. 19 ; 
Mk. xiii. 10; Lk. xxiv. 47) independently of birth (Jn. i. 12, 13). 
But no one teaches this so fully and persistently asS. Luke. He 
gives us, not so much the Messiah of the O.T., as the Saviour of 
all mankind and the Satisfier of all human needs. Again and 
again he shows us that forgiveness and salvation are offered to all, 
and offered freely, independently of privileges of birth or legal 
observances. Righteousness of heart is the passport to the King- 
dom of God, and this is open to everyone; to the Samaritan 
(ix. 51-56, X. 30-37, xvii, 11-19) and the Gentile (ii. 32, ili. 6, 38, 
iv. 25-27, Vil. 9, X. I, xiii. 29, Xxl. 24, xxiv. 47) as well as to the 
Jew (i. 33, 54, 68-79, ii. To); ; to publicans, sinners, and outcasts 
(iii, 12, 13, V. 27-32, Vil. 37-50, XV. I, 2, 11-32, XVili. 9-14, XIX. 
2-10, Xxill. 43) as well as to the respectable (vii. 36, xi. 37, xiv. I) ; 
to the poor (i. 53, ii. 7, 8, 24, iv. 18, vi. 20, 21, vil.22; xiv. 13; 21, 
xvi. 20, 23) as well as to the rich (xix. 2, xxiii. 50). And hence 
Dante calls S. Luke “the writer of the story of the gentleness of 
Christ,” seriba mansuetudinis Christi (De Monarchid, i. 16 [18], 
ed. Witte, 1874, p. 33; Church, p. 210). It cannot be mere 
accident that the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, the Great Supper, the Pharisee and the Publican, the rebukes 
to intolerance, and the incidents of the sinner in the house of 
Simon, and of the penitent robber are peculiar to this Gospel. Nor 
yet that it omits Mt. vii. 6, x. 5, 6, xx. 16, xxii. 14, which might be 
regarded as hostile to the Gentiles. S. Luke at the opening of the 
ministry shows this universal character of it by continuing the 
great prophecy from Is. xl. 3 ff. (which all four Evangelists quote) 
till he reaches the words “All flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
(iii. 6). And at the close of it he alone records the gracious 
declaration that “the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (xix. ro; interpolated Mt. xviii. 11).} 

It is a detail, but an important one, in the universality of the 
Third Gospel, that it is in an especial sense the Gospel for women. 
Jew and Gentile alike looked down on women.? But all through 
this Gospel they are allowed a prominent place, and many types 

1Comp. also the close of the Acts, esp. xxviii. 28; and the was (Lk. 
xvi, 29), which is not in Mt. (xi. 12). 


*In the Jewish liturgy the men thank God that they have not been made 
women. 
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of womanhood are placed before us: Elizabeth, the Virgin Mary, 
the prophetess Anna, the widow at Nain, the nameless sinner in 
the house of Simon, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, the woman 
with the issue, Martha and Mary, the widow with the two mites, 
the “daughters of Jerusalem,” and the women at the tomb. A 
Gospel with this marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intolerance 
appropriately carries the pedigree of the Saviour past David and 
Abraham to the parent of the whole human race (iii. 38). It is 
possible that Luke simply copied the genealogy as he found it, or 
that his extending it to Adam is part of his love of completeness ; 
but the thought of the father of all mankind is likely to have beer 
present also. 

It is this all-embracing love and forgiveness, as proclaimed in 
the Third Gospel, which is meant, or ought to be meant, when it 
is spoken of as the “‘ Gospel of S. Paul.” The tone of the Gospel 
is Pauline. It exhibits the liberal and spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity. It advocates fath and repentance apart from the works 
of the Law, and tells abundantly of God’s grace and mercy and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In the Pauline Epistles these topics and 
expressions are constant. 


The word lores, which occurs eight times in Mt., five in Mk., and not 
at all in Jn., is found eleven times in Lk. and sixteen in the Acts: werdvova, 
twice in Mt., once in Mk., not in Jn., occurs five times in Lk. and six in Acts; 
xdprs, thrice in Jn., not Mt. or Mk., is frequent both in Lk. and Acts: édeos, 
thrice in Mt., not in Mk, or Jn., occurs six times in Lk. but not in Acts: dgeocs 
a&papriwy, once in Mt., twice in Mk., not in ane is found thrice in Lk. and 
five times in Acts; and the expression ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” which is found five times 
in Mt., four in Mk., four in Jn., occurs twelve times in Lk. and forty-one in 
Acts. See oni. 15. 

It is characteristic that rlva weoOdy Exere (Mt. v. 46) becomes rola spiv 
xdpes éorw (Lk. vi. 32) ; and évecGe tyets TéXetot, Ws 6 rarhp buav 6 olpdvios 
rédecds éorw (Mt. v. 48) becomes ylvecOe olkrippoves, xadws 6 marhp budv 
olkrlpuwy éorw (Lk. vi. 36). Note also the incidents recorded iv. 25-27 and 
x. I-16, and the office of the Holy Spirit as indicated i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 
26, 27, iv. I, X, 21, xi. 13, all of which are peculiar to Lk. 


But it is misleading in this respect to compare the Second 
Gospel with the Third. From very early times the one has been 
called the Petrine Gospel, and the other the Pauline. S. Mark is 
said to give us the teaching of S. Peter, S. Luke the teaching of 
S. Paul. The statements are true, but in very different senses. 
Mark derived his materials from Peter. Luke exhibits the spirit 
of Paul: and no doubt to a large extent he derived this spirit from 
the Apostle. But he got his material from eye-witnesses. Mark 
was the interpreter of Peter, as Irenzeus (iii. 1. 1, 10. 6) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcion. iv. 5) aptly called him: he made known to others 
what Peter had said. Paul was the 2/wminator of Luke (Tert. iv. 2): 
he enlightened him as to the essential character of the Gospel. 
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Luke, as his “ fellow-worker,” would teach what the Apostle taught, 
and would learn to give prominence to those elements in the 
Gospel narrative of which he made most frequent use. Then at 
last “‘ Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel 


preached by him” (Iren. iii. 1. 1). 


Jiilicher sums up the case justly when he says that Luke has adopted from 
Paul no more than the whole Catholic Church has adopted, viz. the universality of 
salvation and the boundlessness of Divine grace: and it is precisely in these two 
points that Paul has been a clear-sighted and logical interpreter of Jesus Christ 
(Zinl. § 27, p. 204). See also Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, p. 328, 
and the authorities there quoted. 

Holtzmann, followed by Davidson (Jutrod. to N.7. ii. p. 17) and Schaff 
(Apostolic Christianity, ii. p. 667), gives various instances of parallelism be- 
tween the Third Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. Resch (Aussercanonische 


Paralleltexte, p. 121, 


ipzig, 1893), while ignoring some of Holtzmann’s ex- 


amples, adds others; but some of his are not very convincing, or depend upon 
doubtful readings. The following are worth codeleriag elie 


S. LUKE 
iv. 32. év eEovole hv 6 Abyos atrod. 


vi. 36. 6 rarhp ddr olkripywy éorly, 

vi. 39. pate divaras Tuprds TuPddy 
OOnyety 5 

vi. 48. €0nxev Oepédov. 

vii. 8. dvOpwrbs elu b3d eEovclay 
Tacobuevos. 

viii, 12, micrevcayres cwhGory. 


viii, 13. wera xapas déyorras Tr. Aé-yor. 


x. 7. G&os yap 6 épydrns rob pucdod 
avrov. 
x. 8. éoOlere rd wapariOépeva duty. 


x. 16. 6 dOerdy buds éude dOeret: 6 
6¢ eye aOer&v GOere? roy dwocre\avTd 


pe. 

x. 20, Td dvéuara budy évyéyparras 
év Tots ovpavois. 

xi. 7. ph mot xbrrous rdpexe. 


xi. 29. ) yeved atrn .. » onpetor 


nret, 

xi, 41. xal ldod wdvra xabapd dpiy 
éorly. 

xii, 35. Eorwoay buadv al doves 
meprefwouevot. 

xii, 42. tls 
olxovdmos 3 

xiii. 27. dwbornre dm’ éuod wdvres 
épydrat dbuxlas (Ps. vi. 8). 

xvill, I. dety wdvrore mpocedxerOas 
auUTOvS 


dpa écrly 6 mords 


S, Pau. 


1 Cor. ii, 4. 6 Adyos pov... & 
drodeHer mvetparos Kal Suvdpews. 

2 Cor. i. 3. 6 warhp Tar olkripyar. 

Rom. ii. 19. wémovdas ceauroy ddryar 
elvat TUPAGY. 

1 Cor. iii, 10. Oeuédcov €0nKa. 

Rom, xiii. 1. éfovglais bwepexotoas 
broraccéc Ow. 

1 Cor. i, 21. oGoat rods wicredovras. 

Rom. i. 16. els cwrnplay wavri 7. 
wiorevovre. 

1 Thes, i. 6. SeEduevos r. A6yor . . » 
pera xapas. 

1 Tim. v. 18. d&os & épydrns roo 
picGod avrod. 

1 Cor. x. 27. wav rd waparibépevov 
wpuiv éoOlere, 

1 Thes. iv. 8. 6 d@erGy ovx dvOpw- 
wov GOeret GANO Tov Gedv, 


Phil. iv. 3. dy rd dvduara éy Bi, 
fw7s (Ps. Ixix. 28). = Ho 

Gal. vi. 17. xémous pot pndels wape- 
xETw. 

1 Cor.i. 22. "Iovdatoe onucia alrotow. 


Tit. i, 15. wdvra xaBapd rois xaba- 

ts. 

Eph. vi. 14. orfre ody repifwoupevor 
Thy dopdy dudv (Is. xi. 5). 

I Cor. iv. 2. fyretras év rois olxovd- 
pots iva, miorés Tis ebpeO7. 

2 Tim. ii. 19. drooriTw dd dduxlas 
was 6 dvoudfwv 7d bvoua Kuplov. 

Col. i. 3. mdvrore mpocevxduevot. 

2 Thes. i. 11. mpocevybuc0a rdvrore, 
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kal uh évxaxely. 

Xx. 16. uh yévovro, 

XX, 22, 25. @eorw yas Kaloape 
Popov Sodvat 7) o; adawddore ra Kaloa- 
pos Kaloapt. 

Xx, 35. ol O¢ xatakiwévres Tod aldvos 
éxelvou TuxeEty. 

xx, 38. mdvres yap abr@ faou, 


xxi, 23. orat yap... dpyh To 
Aa@ To'rTy. 

xxi, 24. Axpt 05 rAnpwOGow Katpol 
evar. 

xxi. 34. 44 more BapnOGow al kapdlae 
tudy év Kpewadyn kal wey... Kal 
érioTy ep’ duds epvld.os } huépa éxelvy 
@s WAYLS. 

xxi. 36. dypumvetre O¢ év ravrl kaupp 
dedpevot. 

xxii. 53. 7) €€ovela rod oxérous, 
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Gal. vi. 9. wh évkaxdper. 

Rom. ix. 14, xi. 11; Gal, iii. 21. 

Rom, xiii. 7. dwédore maiow rads 
bpértds, rg Tov pdpov Tov dédpov. 


2 Thes. i, 5. els rd xaratiwOjvas 
buds ris Bacwdelas Tod Ocod. 

Rom. vi. 11. fGvras TG Oew. 

Gal. ii. 19. ta Ocg Show. 

1 Thes, il. 16. &pOacev dé éx’ atbrods 
} dpyh els rédos. 

Rom. xi. 25. dxpe 08 7d wAjpwya 
rev eOvav eloédOy. ; 

1 Thes. v. 3-5. rére alpvldtos atrois 
élorarat beOpos . . . wuets Se obK 
éoré ev oxérea, Wa } tudpa dyads ws 
khérrys [kAérras] karahdBy. 

Eph. vi. 18. mpoceuvyduevoe dv wayri 
Katp@ . . . Kat dypumrvobrtes. 

Col.i.13. é« ris éEovolas rod oxérovs. 


It is not creditable to modern scholarship that the foolish opinion, quoted 
by Eusebius with a gaol 6é (ZH. Z. iii. 4. 8) and by Jerome with guédam sus- 
prcantur (De vir. zllus. vii.), that wherever S. Paul speaks of ‘‘my Gospel” 
(Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8) he means the Gospel of S. Luke, still 
finds advocates. And the supposition that the Third Gospel is actually quoted 
1 Tim. v. 18 is incredible. The words déyer # ypady refer to the first sentence 
only, which comes from Deut. xxv. 4. What follows, ‘‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” is a popular saying, adopted first by Christ (Lk. x. 7; Mt. x. 10) 
and then by S. Paul. Had S. Paul quoted the saying as an utterance of Christ, 
he would not have said \éyet 4 ypagy. He would have used some such expres- 
sion as pvnwovetew TOv Néywr Tod Kuplov Inoob Sri abrds Aéyee (Acts xx. 35), Or 
maparyyéArer 6 Kbptos (I Cor. vii. 10, 12), or weuvnuévos Tov A6ywr rod Kvuplov 
"Incod, ods éAddynoev (Clem. Rom. Cor, xiii. 1; comp. xlvi. 7), or simply elev 
6 xbptos (Polyc. vii. 2). Comp. 1 Thes. iv. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 14, xi. 230 


(6) More than any of the other Evangelists S. Luke brings 
before his readers the subject of Prayer; and that in two ways, 
(1) by the example of Christ, and (2) by direct instruction. All 
three Synoptists record that Christ prayed in Gethsemane (Mt. 
xxvi, 39; Mk. xiv. 35; Lk. xxii. 41); Mark (i. 35) mentions His 
retirement for prayer after healing multitudes at Capernaum, where 
Luke (iv. 42) merely mentions the retirement: and Matthew 
(xiv. 23) and Mark (vi. 46) relate His retirement for prayer after 
the feeding of the 5000, where Luke (ix. 17) relates neither. But 
on seven occasions Luke is alone in recording that Jesus prayed: 
at His Baptism (iii. 21) ; before His first collision with the hierarchy 
(v. 16); before choosing the Twelve (vi. 12); before the first 
prediction of the Passion (ix. 18); at the Transfiguration (ix. 29) ; 
before teaching the Lord’s Prayer (xi. 1); and on the Cross (xxiii. 
[34], 46). Moreover, Luke alone relates the declaration of Jesus 
that He had made supplication for Peter, and His charge to the 
Twelve, ‘Pray that ye enter not into temptation” (xxii. 32, 40). 
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It was out of the fulness of His own experience that Jesus said, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you” (xi. 9). Again, Luke alone re- 
cords the parables which enjoin persistence in prayer, the Friend 
at Midnight (xi. 5-13) and the Unrighteous Judge (xviii. 1-8); 
and to the charge to “watch” (Mt. xxv. 13; Mk. xii. 33) He adds 
“at every season, making supplication, that ye may prevail,” etc. 
(xxi. 36). In the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican the 
difference between real and unreal prayer is illustrated (xviii. 
II-13). 

(3 The Third Gospel is also remarkable for the prominence 
which it gives to Praise and Thanksgiving. It begins and ends 
with worship in the temple (i. 9, xxiv. 53). Luke alone has pre- 
served for us those hymns which centuries ago passed from his 
Gospel into the daily worship of the Church: the Gloria in 
Lxcelsis, or Song of the Angels (ii. 14); the Magnificat, or Song 
of the blessed Virgin Mary (i. 46-55); the Genedictus, or Song of 
Zacharias (i. 68-79); and the Wunc Dimittis, or Song of Symeon 
(ii. 29-32). Far more often than in any other Gospel are we told 
that those who received special benefits “glorified God” (SoéaZew 
Tov @edv) for them (ii. 20, v. 25, 26, vil. 16, xiil. 13, XVil. 15, 
xviii. 43). Comp. Mt. ix. 8, xv. 31; Mk. ii. 12. The expression 
“praising God” (aivety tov @cdv) is almost peculiar to Luke in 
N.T. (ii. 13, 20, xix. 37, xxiv. 53?; Acts ii. 47, ili. 8, 9). “‘ Bless- 
ing God” (evAoyety tov @edv) is almost peculiar to Luke (i. 64, 
ii. 28, xxiv. 53°): elsewhere only Jas. iii. 9. “Give praise (aivor 
dddvaz) to God” occurs Luke xviii. 43 only. So also xa/pev, 
which occurs eight times in Matthew and Mark, occurs nineteen 
times in Luke and Acts ; xapd seven times in Matthew and Mark, 
thirteen times in Luke and Acts. 

(d) The Gospel of S. Luke js rightly styled ‘the most terary 
of the Gospels” (Renan, Les ELvangiles, ch. xiii.). ‘“S. Luke has 
more literary ambition than his fellows” (Sanday, Book dy Book, 
p. 401). He possesses the art of composition. He knows not 
only how to tell a tale truthfully, but how to tell it with effect. He 
can feel contrasts and harmonies, and reproduce them for his 
readers. The way in which he tells the stories of the widow’s son 
at Nain, the sinner in Simon’s house, Martha and Mary at 
Bethany, and the walk to Emmaus, is quite exquisite. And one 
might go on giving other illustrations of his power, until one had 
mentioned nearly the whole Gospel. The sixth century was not 
far from the truth when it called him a painter, and said that he 
had painted the portrait of the Virgin. There is no picture of her 
so complete as his. How lifelike are his sketches of Zacharias, 
Anna, Zaccheus, Herod Antipas! And with how few touches is 
each done! Asa rule Luke puts in fewer descriptive details than 
Mark. In bis description of the Baptist he omits the strange attire 
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and food (Mk. i. 6; Mt. iii. 4). In the healing of Simon’s wife’s 
mother he omits the taking of her hand (Mk. i. 31; Mt. viii. 15). 
In that of the palsied he omits the crowding at the door (Mk. ii. 2). 
And there are plenty of such cases. But at other times we have 
an illuminating addition which is all his own (iii. 15, 21, iv. 13, 15, 
40, 42, V. I, 12, 15, 16, vi. 12, Vili. 47, etc.). His contrasts are 
not confined to personal traits, such as the unbelieving priest and 
the believing maiden (i. 18, 38), the self-abasing woman and the 
self-satisfied Pharisee (vii. 37 ff.), the thankless Jews and the thank- 
ful Samaritan (xvii. 17), the practical Martha and the contemplative 
Mary (x. 38-42), the hostile hierarchy and the attentive people 
(xix. 47, 48), and the like; the fundamental antithesis between 
Christ’s work and Satan’s! (iv. 13, X. 17-20, xiii, 16, xxii. 3, 
31, 53), Often exhibited in the opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees to His work (xi. 52, xii. 1, xiii, 14, 31, XV. 2, xvi. 14, 
XIX. 39, 47, Xx. 20), is brought out with special clearness. The 
development of the hostility of the Pharisees is one of the main 
threads in the narrative. It is this rare combination of descriptive 
power with simplicity and dignity, this insight into the lights and 
shadows of character and the conflict between spiritual forces, 
which makes this Gospel much more than a fulfilment of its 
original purpose (i. 4). There is no rhetoric, no polemics, no 
sectarian bitterness. It is by turns joyous and sad ; but even where 
it is most tragic it is almost always serene.? As the fine literary 

taste of Renan affirms, it is the most beautiful book in the world. 
(e) S. Luke is the only Evangelist who writes History as distinct 
from memoirs. He aims at writing “in order,” which probably 
means in chronological order (i. 5, 26, 36, 56, 59, ii. 42, ili. 23, 
ix. 28, 37, 51, xxii. 1, 7), and he alone connects his narrative with 
the history of Syria and of the Roman Empire (ii. 1, iii. 1). The 
sixfold date (iii. 1) is specially remarkable: and it is possible tbat 
both it and ii. 1 were inserted as finishing touches to the narra- 
tive. The words éros (38) and pyv (1°) occur more often in his 
writings than in the rest of N.T.: and “this fact points to a special 
fondness for exactitude as regards time. Where he gives no date, 
—probably because he found none in his authorities,—he fre- 
quently lets us know what incidents are connected together, 
although he does not know in what year or time of year to place 
the group (iv. 1, 38, 40, vil. 1, 18, 24, vill. 1, x. 1, 21, xi. 37, xil. 1, 
xiii. 1, 31, Xix. 11, 28, 41, Xxil. 66, xxiv. 13). He is very much 
1 Both in Mark (i. 21-28) and in Luke (iv. 31-37) the miracle of healing the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum is perhaps placed first as being 
typical of Christ’s whole work. But there is no evidence of any special 
*‘demonology” in Luke. With the doubtful exception of the “spirit of 
ity ” (xiii. 10) there is no miracle of casting out demons which he alone 


reco 
4A marked exception is the violent scene so graphically described xi. §3, 54. 
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less definite than Josephus or Tacitus; but that is only what we 
ought to expect. He had not their opportunities of consulting 
public records, and he was much less interested in chronology than 
they were. Yet it has been noticed that the Agricola of Tacitus 
contains no chronology until the last chapter is reached. The 
value of Christ’s words and works was quite independent of dates. 
Such remarks as he makes xvi. 14, xviii. 1, 9, xix. 11 throw far 
more light upon what follows than an exact note of time would 
have done. Here and there he seems to be giving us his own 
estimate of the situation, as an historian or biographer might do 
(ii. 50, iii. 15, viii. 30, xx. 20, xxii, 3, xxiii. 12): and the notes, 
whether they come from himself or his sources, are helpful. If 
chronology even in his Gospel is meagre, yet there is a continuity 
and development which may be taken as evidence of the true 
historic spirit! He follows the Saviour through the stages, not 
only of His ministry, but of His physical and moral growth (ii. 40, 
42, 51, 52, iii. 23, iv. 13, xxii. 28, 53). He traces the course of 
the ministry from Nazareth to Capernaum and other towns of 
Galilee, from Galilee to Samaria and Perza, from Persea to Jeru- 
3alem, just as in the Acts he marks the progress of the Gospel, as 
represented successively by Stephen, Philip, Peter, and Paul, from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to Ephesus and Greece, and 
finally to Rome. 

\/) But along with these literary and historical features it has a 
marked domestic tone. In this Gospel we see most about Christ in 
His social intercourse with men. The meal in the house of Simon, 
in that of Martha and Mary, in that of a Pharisee, when the 
Pharisees were denounced, in that of a leading Pharisee on a 
sabbath, when the dropsical man was healed, His sojourn with 
Zaccheus, His walk to Emmaus and the supper there, are ali 
peculiar to Luke’s narrative, together with a number of parables, 
which have the same quiet and homely setting. The Good 
Samaritan in the inn, the Friend at Midnight, the Woman with the 
Leaven, the Master of the house rising and shutting the door, the 
Woman sweeping for the Lost Coin, the Father welcoming the Lost 
Son, all have this touch of familiar domesticity. And perhaps it 
is to this love of homely scenes that we may trace the fact that 
whereas Mk. (iv. 31) has the mustard-seed sown “on the earth,” 
and Mt. (xiii. 31) makes a man sow it “in his field,” Lk. (xiii. 19) 
tells us that a man sowed it “in his ow garden.” Birks, Hor. Ev. 

(ii.) When we consider the style and language of S. Luke, we 
are struck by two apparently opposite features,—his great com- 


1 Ramsay regards Luke as a historical writer of the highest order, one whe 
**commands excellent means of knowledge . . . and brings to the treatment of 
his subject genius, literary skill, and sympathetic historical insight” (.S. Paz 
the Traveller, pp. 2, 3, 20, 21, Hodder, 1895). 
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mand of Greek and his very un-Greek use of Hebrew phrases and 
constructions. These two features produce a result which is so 
peculiar, that any one acquainted with them in detail would at 
once recognize as his any page torn out of either of his writings. 
This peculiarity impresses us less than that which distingu shes the 
writings of S. John, and which is felt even in a translation ; but it 
is much more easily analysed. It lies in the diction rather than in 
the manner, and its elements can readily be tabulated. But for this 
very reason a good deal of it is lost in translation, in which pecu- 
liarities of construction cannot always be reproduced. In any 
version the difference between S. Mark and S. John is felt by the 
ordinary reader. The most careful version would fail to show to 
an attentive student more than a good portion of the differences 
between S. Mark and S. Luke. 

The author of the Third Gospel and of the Acts is the most 
versatile of all the N.T. writers. He can be as Hebraistic as the 
LXX, and as free from Hebraisms as Plutarch. And, in the main, 
whether intentionally or not, he is Hebraistic in describing Hebrew 
society, and Greek in describing Greek society. It is impossible 
to determine how much of the Hebraistic style is due to the 
sources which he is employing, how much is voluntarily adopted 
by himself as suitable to the subject which he is treating. That 
Aramaic materials which he translated, or Greek materials which 
had come from an Aramaic source, influenced his language con- 
siderably, need not be doubted; for it is where he had no such 
materials that his Greek shows least sign of such influences. In 
the second half of the Acts, where he writes of his own experiences, 
and is independent of information that has come from an Aramaic 
source, he writes in good late Greek. But then it is precisely here 
that he is describing scenes far away from Jerusalem in an Hellen- 
istic or Gentile atmosphere. So that it is quite possible that to 
some extent he is a free agent in this matter, and is not merely 
exhibiting the influence under which he is writing at the moment. 
No doubt it is true that, where he has used materials which directly 
or indirectly are Aramaic, there his style is Hebraistic ; but it may 
also be true that he has there a//owed his style to be Hebraistic, 
because he felt that such a style was appropriate to the subject- 
matter. 

He has enabled us to judge of the two styles by placing two 
highly characteristic specimens of each in immediate juxtaposition. 
In the Acts the change from the more Hebrew portion to the more 
Greek portion takes place gradually, just as in the narrative there 
is a change from a Hebrew period (i—v.), through a transitional 
period (vi.—xii.), to a Gentile period (xiii.-xxviil.).! But in the 

1 Compare in this respect the letter of Lysias (xxiii. 26-30) and the speech 
of lalate ee (xxiv. 2-9) with the speeches of Peter (ii. 14-39, iii. 12-26). 
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Gospel the remarkably elegant and idiomatic Greek of the Preface 
is suddenly changed to the intensely Hebraistic Greek of the open- 
ing narrative. It is like going from a chapter in Xenophon to a 
chapter in the LXX.! And he never returns to the style of the 
Preface. In the Gospel itself it is simply a question of more or 
less Hebrew elements. They are strongest in the first two chapters, 
but they never entirely cease ; and they are specially common at 
the beginning of narratives, ¢.g. v. 1, 12, 17, Vi. 1, 6, 12, Vill. 22, 
ix. 18, 51, etc. It will generally be found that the parallel passages 
are, in the opening words, less Hebraistic than Luke. In construc- 
tion, even Matthew, a Jew writing for Jews, sometimes exhibits 
fewer Hebraisms than this versatile Gentile, who writes for Gentiles. 
Comp. Lk. ix. 28, 29, 33, 38, 39 with Mt. xvii. 1, 2, 4,15; Lk. 
xiii. 30 with Mt. xix. 30; Lk. xviii. 35 with Mt. xx. 29; Lk. xx. 1 
with Mt, xxi. 23. 

From this strong Hebraistic tinge in his language some (Tiele, 
Hofmann, Hahn) have drawn the unnecessary and improbable 
conclusion that the Evangelist was a Jew; while others, from the 
fact that some of the Hebraisms and many other expressions 
which occur in the Third Gospel and the Acts are found also in 
the Pauline Epistles, have drawn the quite impossible conclusion 
that this hypothetical Jew was none other than S. Paul himself. 
To mention nothing else, the “we” sections in the Acts are fatal 
to the latter theory. In writing of himself and his companions, 
what could induce the Apostle to change backwards and forwards 
between “they” and “we”? As to the former theory, good 
reasons have been given above for attributing both books to a 
Gentile and to S. Luke, who (as S. Paul clearly implies in Col. iv. 
11-14) was a Gentile. The Hebraistic colour in the Evangelist’s 
language, and the elements common to his diction and that of the 
Pauline Epistles, can be easily explained, and more satisfactorily 
explained, without an hypothesis which imports more difficulties 
than it solves. The Hebraisms in Luke come partly from his 
sources, partly from his knowledge of the LXX, and partly from 
his intercourse with S. Paul, who often in his presence discussed 
the O.T. with Jews in language which must often have been 
charged with Hebraisms. ‘The expressions which are common to 
the two Lucan documents and the Pauline Epistles are partly 
mere accidents of language, and partly the result of companion- 
ship between the two writers. Two such men could not have 
been together so often without influencing one another’s language. 

S. Luke’s command of Greek is abundantly shown both in the 
Jreedom of his constructions and also in the richness of his vocabulary. 


1 There are some who attribute the strongly Hebraistic tone of the first two 
chapters to a conscious and deliberate imitation of the LXX rather than to the 
influence of Aramaic sources. 
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(a) The freedom of his constructions is seen not infrequently 
even in his Hebraisms. Two instances will suffice. (1) His 
frequent use of éyévero is often purely Hebraistic (i. 8, 9), 
sometimes less so (vi. 1), sometimes hardly Hebraistic at all 
(Acts ix. 3, xxi. 1). This will be found worked out in 
detail in a detached note at the end of ch. i. (2) His 
frequent use of periphrastic tenses, #e. the substantive verb 
with a present or perfect participle instead of the simple 
tense, exhibits a similar variety. 


The use of 4y with pres. or perf. part. as a periphrasis for imperf. or pluperf. 
indic. is of Aramaic origin in many cases and 1s frequent in the Gospels,—most 
frequent in Luke; but it is not always easy to say:whether it is a Hebraism or 
a use that might very well stand in classical Greek. For #y with pres. part. see 
i, 10, 21, 22, ll. 33, 51, iv. 20, 31, 38, 44, v. 16, 17, 29, vi. 12, Vili. 40, ix. 53, 
xi, 14, xiii. 10, II, xiv. I, xv. I, xix. 47, [xxi. 37], xxiii. 8, xxiv. 13, 32. Most 
of these are probably due to Hebrew or Aramaic influence ; but many would be 
admissible in classical Greek, and may be used to imply continuance of the 
action. Ini. 21, 22, ii. 51, iv. 31, xv. I, xix. 47, xxii. 8, xxiv. 13, 32 the 
simple imperf. follows immediately in the next clause or sentence. That such 
cases as il. 33, iv. 20, ix. 53, xi. 14, xiii, 10, 11, xiv. 1 are Hebraistic need 
hardly be doubted. So also where fv with perf. part. is used for the pluperf. 
(i. 7, ii, 26, iv. 16, 17, v. 17, ix. 32, 45, xviii. 34), i. 7 and ix. 32 with most 
of the others are probably Hebraistic, but v. 17 almost certainly is not. 
Anyhow, Luke shows that he is able to give an Hellenic turn to his Hebraisms, 
so that they would less offend a Greek ear. Much the same might be said of 
his use of xaf to introduce the apodosis, which may be quite classical (ii. 21), 
but may also be Hebraistic, especially where (dou is added (vii. 12, xxiv. 4), or 
airés (v. I, 17, Vili. I, 22, ix. 51, etc.): or of his frequent use of év r@ with the 
infinitive (i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 43, v. I, etc.). 

Simcox, Lang. of N.T. pp. 131-134, has tabulated the use of periphrastic 
imperf. and pluperf. See also his remarks on Luke’s Hebraisms, Writers of 
N.T. pp. 19-22. 

But Luke’s freedom of construction is conspicuous in other respects, Al- 
though he sometimes co-ordinates clauses, joining them, Hebrew fashion, with 
a simple xal (i. 13, 14, 31-33, xvi. 19, etc.), yet he is able to vary his sentences 
with relatives, participles, dependent clauses, genitive absolutes, and the like, 
almost to any extent. We find this even in the most Hebraistic parts of the 
Gospel (i. 20, 26, 27, ii. 4, 21, 22, 26, 36, 37, 42, 43); but still more in other 

: see especially vii. 36-50. He is the only N.T. writer who uses the 
optative in indirect questions, both without dy (i. 29, ili. 15, viii. 9, xxii. 3 ; Acts 
xvii. II, xxi, 31, xxv. 20) and with it (vi. 11, xv. 26; Acts v. 24, x. 17), some- 
times preceded by the article (i. 62, ix. 46). In xviii. 36 the &» is doubtful. 
The elegant and idiomatic attraction of the relative is very common in Luke 
(i. 4, v. 9, ix. 36, xii. 46, xv. 16, xxiii. 41; Acts i. 22, ii. 22, iii, 21, 25, etc.), 
especially after as (ii. 20, iii. 19, ix. 43, xix. 37, xxiv. 25; Acts i, 1, x. 30, 
xili, 39, xxii. 10), whereas it occurs only twice in Matthew (xviii. 19, xxiv. 50) 
and once in Mark (vii. 13). His more frequent use of 7¢ is another instance of 
more idiomatic Greek (ii. 16, xii. 45, xv. 2, xxi. 11 (425), xxii. 66, xxiii. 12, 
xxiv. 20): only once in Mark and four times in Matthew. Sometimes we find 
the harsh Greek of Matthew or Mark improved in the parallel passage in Luke : 
tg. TOY Oedévrwy év croAais mepitareiv Kal domacmovs év Tals d-yopais (Mk, xii. 38) 
has an awkwardness which Luke avoids by inserting g:Aovvrwv before dorac: 
Hobs (xx. 46). Or again, ddd elrwuev "EE dvOpixwr—egoBoivro riv bxXov" 
Gmavres yap elyov rv lwayny byrws bri wpodhrns hv (Mk. xi. 32) is smoothed 
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in more details than one in Luke: édy 6é efrwpev EE dvOpdérwy, 6 dads arras 
KaraniOdoer Wuas* memerouévos yap éoriv Iwdvnv rpopyryy eivas (xx.6). Com- 
pare kal mpwi €vvvxa Nav, which perhaps is a provincialism (Mk. i. 35), with 
yevouévns 5¢ Auépas (Lk. iv. 42). In the verses which follow, Luke’s diction is 
smoother than Mark’s. Compare also Lk. v. 29, 30 with Mk. ii. 15, 16 and 
Mt. ix. 10,11; Lk. v. 36 with Mk. ii. 21 and Mt. ix. 16; Lk. vi. 11 with Mk. 
iii. 6 and Mt. xii. 14. The superior freedom and fulness of Luke’s narrative of 
the message of the Baptist (vii. 18-21), as compared with that of Matthew 
(xi. 2,3), is very marked. 


(4) But Luke’s command of Greek is seen also in the v7chness 
of his vocabulary. The number of words which occur in his two 
writings and nowhere else in N.T. is estimated at 750 or (includ- 
ing doubtful! cases) 851; of which 26 occur in quotations from 
LXX. In the Gospel the words peculiar to Luke are 312; of 
which 52 are doubtful, and 11 occur in quotations. Some of these 
are found nowhere else in Greek literature. He is very fond of 
compound verbs, especially with 8d or ézi, or with two preposi- 
tions, as éravdyev, érecépyer Oar, dvtimapepxec Oar, cvyxatariOevat, 
mpocavaaivev. He may have coined some of them for himself. 
The following are among the most remarkable words and expres- 
sions which occur either in both his writings and nowhere else in 
N.T., or in his Gospel and nowhere else in N.T. No account is 
were taken of the large number, which are peculiar to the Acts. 

Those in thick type are found in LXX. Those with an 
asterisk are shown by Hobart to be frequent in medical writers. 
Many of these might be frequent in any writers. But the number 
of less common words, which are peculiar to Luke in N.T., and 
are fairly common in medical writers, is remarkable ; and those of 
them which are not found in LXX are specially to be noted. 


Thirty times in G. and A, éyévero 8€ (not Jn. x. 22). 

Vine times in G, and A. fudpa ylverar. 

Eight times in G. év adrq tH (7mMépe, wpa, olkia). 

Seven times in G.and A. amodexeo Oar, * cvvBadAew, ev Tals Audpars Tavrats. 

Six times in G. and A. ka@érti, movypds as an epithet of rvedua: sixin G. 
érictdara, \éye mapaBodny. 

Five times in G. and A. é€fjs, kabeEfs Kad’ OAs THs, tpocéxere Eavrots, 6 
orparnyés or of orp. Tod iepod, @ tuoros or tYuoros (of God): five in G. 
dvakplve (in the legal sense), kal otros, cal ds, Aluvy, ev mid Tor. 

four times in G,and A, Garreww, Siamopety, éraipev THY hovihy, émpovetv, 
Kabévar, *d8vvdcBar, * dpiretv, *ovvaprdtev, altiov, évavtioy, eddaPis, 
kpdrioros, * mapadeAuuévos (in the medical sense of “palsied’”): four in G, 
*karakdtvew, BaddAdvriov, ddivn, ds nyyicev. 

Three times in G. and A, dvafnretv, dfvotv c. ifi-:., SueAOetv ews Suord.- 
var, éruBrBaferv, * émixelperv, oupmrAnpodtv, aira Ti dpa,dn aldvos, Sicac- 
ThS, TA Sérpa, Sodrn, Evavri, éxmépa, OdpBos, Bov'h tod Oeod, *idcts, 
mohirns, TH Hpépa trav caPBarev, *cvyyévea, Ta vrdpxovTa atr@, xelp 
kvplov: three in G. Oepametey amd, okdmrev, oKiprav, KaTd 7d éGos, 
outevtés, TH Hudpa Tod caBBarou, év ma Tov NMEPavV. 








1 Owing to the various readings it may be doubted either (1) whether the 
word is used by Luke, or (2) whether it is not used by some other writer. 
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Twice in G. and A. dvadecxvivar, dvaxablter, * dvaordv, avadalvew, 
* dveupiokety, dvrevretv, droypady, * dmrotwdocev, *Siarnpetv, * ducxupl- 
Serb, * Stodeve, *évedpeverv, éwdeiv, * edrévos, ry éxouery, Expr Kacpod, 
*xatTaxdetery, Katakohoverv, kAdovs, KAlver hepa, *KAwwiSuov, dpivds, 
“ wapaBidleo Oat, meptkaptrery, mopevtov eis etpyvny, * rpoBddXeuv, wpotroped- 
e0ar, *rpocdoxla, *mpourdpxew, oTparid, cvvetvar, Tpavparilery, TPAaXUs, 
Xpeodidérns : twice in G. dypa, * dvaqeupos, * avrumapépyebar, dorpdmreiy, 
atep, *avarnpds, Bovvds, yeddv, diayoyyifew, duadradeiv, * SoxH, éxpuntypl- 
feu, éxredetv, éwautetv, * éwavepxerOar, épypepla, Letyos, ipyeuovevew, ovcla, 
4 wais, mpdxtwp, mpecBela, mpopdpev, *omapyavoiv, cvxopavreiv, * taro- 
Xepety. 

It is not worth while to make a complete list of the words (over 200 in 
number) which occur ozce in the Third Gospel and nowhere else in N.T. The 
following will give a good idea of their character :— 

dypavretv, GBpolfew, GAAoyeviis, Gpaedoupyds, avdderkis, * dvddynuris, 
* dvadwreiv, *avTiBddXew, drapricuds, Gwedailev, * darowdelev, drocropa- 
rigev, * arodyxewv, dpxireAdrys, * abrémrns, * ddpés, * felis: * Body, Bpdore 
pos, * yipas, * diaBddAewv, diaypryyopeiv, * Stadelmrerv, Siapepropds, Sravevervy 
*Siavénpa, * Siavunrepeverv, * duampayparevecOat, * Siacelew, * Siaywpllerv, 
“ Sunyyous, * éyxvos, * e0ifew, * exxpépacOar, * éxxwpetv, * Erxodv, * epBade 
Aew, evdexerar, érabpolfew, erediprep, éwevrépyxerOar, rd émiBddor, * ewrurehds, 
émimopeverOar, érioiticpds, “émuoxverv, “ émxetv, * edpopetv, * fplavijs, 
* Gewpla, * Ovpidv, *txpds, lodyyedos, *xaTdBaois, *xaradetv, carahiOdtew, 
katatAew, * kataipixev, kepdtiov, KAiola, kpemdAn, Kpurrh, Aapmrpas, * Ajpos, 
* Xvoiredei, * perewpife, mepioris, * Sdevew, buBpos, * dards, * ddpds, 
mwapmhnbel, mavdoxeiov, ravdoxels, * mapddofos, rapaxadtarrew, * raparipyots, 
Tepikpvmrev, Teptoiely, weproway, Wiyyavoy, * wéfev, * wivaxld.ov, * wAnppipas 
*mpayynatever Oar, mpoueneTgr, * tpocavaBalvew, rpocdamargy, rpocepyavérat, 
* rpoopatev, * rriccew, * Piypa, “oddos, olxepa, owidtew, ocropérpior, 
*cuKdpivos, cuKouopéa, cuvKatatilévar, *ovvkupla, * ouvalarew, * ove 
dvew, *redecpopeiv, rerpamdéos, *tpatpa, *vypds, * ddpwarixts, * Yao- 
otpavvivar, * ddBnPpov, ppovluws, * xaopa, * ddv. 

But the words which are peculiar to Luke in N.T. are by 
no means even the chief of the marks of his style. Still more 
striking are those expressions and constructions which he uses 
frequently, or more frequently than any other writer. Many of 
these occur more often in S. Luke’s writings than in all the rest 
of N.T. Acollection of them is rendered much more useful by 
being to some extent classified ; and the following lists have been 
made with a view to illustrating the affinities between the diction 
of S. Luke and of S. Paul and that of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
both jointly with the Pauline Epistles and also by itself. In this 
survey the Pastoral Epistles have been kept distinct from the main 
groups of the Pauline Epistles, in order to show their harmony with 
the diction of the Apostle’s beloved companion. Words peculiar to 
Luke and to the Pastoral Epistles are not improbably Pauline. 
Words which are found in other Pauline Epistles as well as 
in the Pastoral Epistles and in Luke’s writings are still more 
safely regarded as Pauline 

Eight classes have been made; and in them the very great 
variety of the words included,—many of them quite classical or of 
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classical formation,—illustrate the richness of S. Luke’s vocabulary 
and his command of the Greek language. (1) Expressions peculiar 
to S. Luke and S. Paul in N.T. (2) Peculiar to S. Luke and 
S. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. (3) Peculiar to S. Luke 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. (4) Not found in any other 
Gospel and more frequent in S. Luke than in the rest of N.T. 
(5) Found in one or more of the other Gospels, but more fre- 
quent in S. Luke than in the rest of N.T. (6) Due to Hebrew 
influence. (7) Miscellaneous expressions and constructions which 
are specially frequent in his writings. (8) Expressions probably or 
possibly medical. In the first of these classes the second list con- 
tains expressions peculiar to the writers in question, although not 
frequent in Luke. The figures state the number of times which 
the word occurs in that book or group; and in fractions the upper 
figures indicates the number of times that the word occurs in the 
writings of Luke, the lower figure the number of times which it 
occurs elsewhere: ¢.g. in class 3 the fraction ? means twice in 
Luke’s writings and once in Hebrews; and in classes 4 and 5 the 
fraction } means seven times in Luke’s writings and four times in 
the other books of N.T. Where various readings render the exact 
proportions doubtful a ‘‘c.” is placed in front of the fraction; e.g. ¢. £. 
In classes 1 and 2, when a reference to chapter and verse is given, 
this is the only instance of the use of the word in that book or group. 


(1) Expressions peculiar to S, Luke and S. Paul in N.T. 





























OBO! Grins Sta thro awake 3 xii. 23 | 2 Th. ii. 10 
amodoyetrOas 4 A 2 6 2 
amd Tob viv. = gS 5 xviii, 6 | 2 Cor. v. 16 
*drevifev . e ° 2 10 2 
*dromros 4 ° o | xxiii, 41 2 2 Th. iii. 2 
OuatropevterOas = . 3 Xvi. 4 Rom. xv. 24 
éeykadely : : 6 Rom. viii, 33 
70 elpnuévov ‘ . | fi. 24 2 Rom. iv. 8 
éEamooré\Ney ° 3 7 2 
épyacta e ® xii. 58 4 E jh. iv. 19 
éepurtdvas FE . 7 Ir 1 Th, v. 3 F | 
*houxydtew . . . 2 2 1 Th. iv. 11 
ldovd yap e e ry 5 ix, Ir 2 Cor. vii. II 
KQKOUpYyOS ° ° 2 Tim. 
kararyyé\Neuw a e : iI 7 eat 
kardyew » ef ¥% 32 7 Rom. x. 6 


KaTavTgy 


4 
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xaTatiwh vas 


olkovoula , 
Ta mepl . 


6 Adyos rT. xuplov . 


ouverdévas, -cdeiy . 









2 Th. i. 
1 Th, &. 


I Cor. iv. 4 
3 


S. PavuL. 







?1 Tim. i. 4 


All the above are proportionately common in S. Luke’s writings ; but there 
are many more which illustrate the affinities between the two writers ; ¢.g. 


&dnXos e 
alpvidios 


alxyahwrifew 


dvdyvwos .» 
dvddeua ° 
dvaxplyey 
dvanloxer o 
dvadiey . 
*Gvare Lely o 
GvACTATOUP » 
dvyarlOecOas o 
* Everts » e 
dyénros ° 
Gvoa . ° 
avrarédopea 


dvramoxplvecOas 


dyrixetcOae . 


dvrihapBdverGas 


ére07s ° 
are} - 
dmodexpbvas 
droBo\} 
*daohover Gas 
dmocTo\} 
dmrpbcKoTos » 
amwbeicbas . 
dpa; or pas 
dporpiay 
*dopddecw 
, G&romos 
axdpioros 
( BapBapos 
| Biwrixds 
Bulger 4 


bénow moretcOat 


Gexrés . e 





eeeeeeeesee0eseewpeeeweteewpeeeeeaeepeeeeee® @ @ 





2 
Rom. xi. 15 
1 Cor. vi. 11 


Gal. ii. 17 
1 Cor. ix. 10 
1 Th. v. 3 
2 Th. iii, 2 





2 Tim, iii. 6 
1 Tim. iv. 13 


2 
2 Tim. iii. 9 


2 
1 Tim. vi. 2 
2 Tim. iii. 2 


1 Tim. i, 19 


2 Tim. iii. 2 


1 Tim. vi. 9 
t Tim. ii. 1 


ier 
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2 Tim. ii 17 





oe ee #8 8H HOH HEH HB SB 





i ee 1 Tim, fy, 16 
: ; t Tim. iif, § 
raat: : 

: : t Timon 
an 2 Tim. ii, 36 
® . 1 Tim. wi r3 
a 

i t Tim wits 
® 2 3 
aed tTimijy 
< Tit. & 10 
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wapaxepatvewr 
‘wa,pokbveo Gas 
wappnodserGas 
warpla . 
webapye . 
weplepyot 
weprovicbas 
éxl zheiov , 
whnpopopely 
woreda . 
woreverOas 
mopbeiy ’ 
mw peoBurépor 
apeaBirns 
= podirns 
poem ety 
x podupla 
mw pobety 
mpoxbarey 
x pbvouw 

x pooplfew 
= pomerhs 
Kara, tpbcumop 
olBoocpm .» 
oKomeiy ° 
aoraxey =» 
ovykablvew » 
ovyrrelew 
ovyxalpew « 
ouppipacery . 
euwarrihapBdvew 
oiviecpos 
auvéKonpos 
owesblew 
ouvevookely 
cvvoxyh 
ovoréhrew 
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S. Luxg. 


Gosp. | Acts 


2 xix, 13 
2 xxvi, 19 
i. 75 
iii, 14 
xxi. % 
xi, 22 
xx, 23 
iv. 23 3 
2 
x. 10 
2 
xvii. 16 
7 
ii. 4 iii, 25 
3 
xix, 19 
xvii. 33 | xx. 28 
3 
Lt 
xxii, 28 
xxiii, I 
ix, 21 
xxii. 66 | xxii. § 
es: 
vi, I vii. 
eg 
xvii, 11 
fi. 31 
fi, 52 ; 
xxiv. 2 
iv. 28 
xix. 36 
ii, 31 2 
xvi. 22 
P xvii. 23 
3 
. xxi. 24 
xxii, 55 
v. 6 
3 
3 
x. 40 
viii. 23 
xix. 29 
xv. 2 xi. 3 
xi. 48 2 
xxi. 25 
v. 6 





Ivu 


S. PAUL. 


1 Tim. iv. 14 
Tit. ii. 2 
2 Tim. iii. 4 


2 Tim. iii. 4 


2 
2 Cor. xi. 25 
2 Th. ii. 4 
5 
4 
Eph. ii. 6 
3 
4 


a 
Rom. viii. 26 


3 
2 Cor. viii. 19 
4 


3 
2 Cor. ii. 4 
1 Cor. vii. 29 
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S. LuKg. S. PAUL. 
Main. Past. 
cwuarixds , ° e 1 Tim. iv. 8 
TO TWThpLoy . ° 9 2 xxviii. 28| Eph. vi. 17 
swppoctvn .« e e XXxvVi. 25 2 
| rerpdmrooa o. he 2 Rom. i. 23 
*rppyots 6 5 ° 2 1 Cor. vii. 19 
Ootvar rémrop ° » | xiv. 9 2 
UBpis . . e ‘ 2 2 Cor. xii. 10 
brjKoos ° ° vii. 39 2 
brwmidtepr . - » | xviii. 5 1 Cor. ix. 27 
borépnua 6 é » | xxi. 4 8 
gdoxevy A . 2 Rom. i, 22 
prravOpwmla ° ° xxviii. 2 Tit. iii. 4 
pirdpyupos e e e xvi. 14 2 Tim. iii, 32 
pipos e e e e 2 2 
gpivnos ° o | & 17 ; Eph. i. 8 
xaplverPat 2 ‘6 ° ab 4 15 
xapirody § . ‘ | i Eph. i. 6 
XeLpoTovely » e . xiv. 23 | 2 Cor. viii. 19 
xpijo Gas e e e 2 7 


(2) Expressions peculiar to S. Luke and S. Paul and the 


Lpistle to the Hebrews. 
Gosp. | Acts. Main. Past. Heb, 

dpeurros ./| 4,6 3 viii. 7 
dvaykatos F | 4 Tit. iii. 14 | viii. 3 
dvdurnows .._ | [xxil. 19] 2 x. 3 
dvramod.dbvas 2 4 x. 30 
azwodv . . | vii. 7 so. )2Thi, i a a 
daroxetoOas . | xix. 20 Col. i. § 2 Tim. iv. 8 | ix. 27 
drohttpwoss » | xxi. 28 7 2 
doganihs . 3 Phil. iii, 1 vi. 19 
dgurrdvas =o 4 2 Cor. xii. 8 3 iii, 12 
Bovlh . ° 2 7 2 vi. 17 
Stapapriper bas | xvi. 28 9 |% Th. iv. 6 3 ii. 6 
Ov jv alrlay . | viii. 47 3 3 ii, 12 
expépew . | xv. 22 4 1 Tim. vi. 7 | vi. 8 
éxpevyerw ,. | xxi. 36 2 3 2 
évovvapoty . ix. 22 3 3 ? xi. 34 
évrvyxdvew . xXXv. 24 3 vii. 25 
érlOeats ° viii, 18 2 vi. 2 
karapyer =, | xl, 7 24 2 Tim, i. 10 | if. 14 
Aecroupyety xiii. 2 | Rom. xv. 27 x. 12 
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Aearoupyla . 2 
peraapBdvey 2 Tim. ii. 6 2 
vty ° ? viii. 6 
Popltewr . : Rom. i. 4 iv. 7 
mapatretcOat » 4 3 
mwapaKAnots . 19 1 Tim. iv. 13 Z4 
mWepiatpeiy —, 2 Cor. iii. 16 x. II 
mepiépxer Oat » 1 Tim, v. 13| xi. 37 
oK\npiver . Rom. ix. 18 4 
rds ° e 2 6 
. 3 2 Tim. ii. 10 2 
. Gal. ii. 12 x. 38 
: 2 Cor. i. 21 i. 9 


(3) Zxpressions peculiar to S. Luke's Writings and to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


dvadéxeoOatt, dvabewpeiv}, dvacrdcews tuyxdvew4, *dvoplotv}, dvdrepor}, 
*dradd\docew?, droypddecOar#, dpxnyss$, doddevros}, dorewos}, dorpov}, 
*BojOerat, duarlOecOard, per’ elphynst, elorévarz, éxdelrev2, * évoxdeiv}, Evrpo- 
post, érioré\ew?, eawrepost, *ebOeros}, leparela}, ihdoxecOar}, xatamavery 4, 
xaragetyev 1, Kepddarov 4, Avrpwors?, péroxort, dpOdst, madaodvg, els 7d 
mavtenést, *rapahvecOart, maporxerv}, *mapotvopudst, marpidpyns}, mepixetadal 
tit, woppwher }, svvavTgrs, oxedbv?, Tehelworst, Umapiis}. Excepting dvabewpety, 
dvactdcews TuvyxXdvewv, dvwrepov, éowrepos, and els rd ravreNés, all the above are 
in LXX. 


(4) Expressions not found in the other Gospels and more frequent 
in S. Luke's Writings than in all the rest of N.T. 


ayarNlacis$, alveiv$, “dvardurev$t, avd’ dv4, droroyeicbah, dopddea?, 
* drevifew te, * droros#, ad¢uordvat?, Bovdn$, Bpépos$, diauapriperdar 49, Siazrop- 
evecOar$, éyxaneiv $, EugpoBos?, ebamrocrdédrc 1), érépxerOar$, *epyacla$, écOys+, 
evayyertfier bar 28, épiordvar ts, * novxdgew $, xardryeww $, atavrar?, * karépxer bau 
c. 44, 6 Adyos Tov Kuplov$, meOordvar§, wépis§, wjv3!, dwd rod vivg, drracla}, 
* splfe $, mavecOar$, Ta wepl +, mpecBuréprov}, mpoépxerOarc. $, * mpocdyer c. }, 
muxvbst, ovyav$, orevdew$, *oreipaz, cuvarvrgv$, Umdpxew (excluding ra bardp- 
xovra) #2, *irodéxerOar?, *brokauBdvew 4, broorpépew%> : and several others 
which occur twice in Luke and once elsewhere. All of these occur in LXX, 
except dvawéurewv, 


(5) Expressions found in one or more of the other Gospels, but mon 
Jrequent in S. Luke’s Writings than in all the rest of N.T. 
dyew 6.44, *adxpiBas, -€orepov$, éw dAnOelas$, dpdpdrepor F 

Gvayew 22, * avaipeiv 2, dviordvare. $$, avriAéyew £, drayyeAdew ¢. 28 

drotdccew $, avpiovs, Kal airds$z, ddeois .duaptiav$, Body c.% 

f 7 €.8, SetaPa 8, 5 ile $, Suavotyev 7, O Epey 3 

(eee gpovy ¢. 8, SeicOar 8, diapepiler $, Stavotyev 7, diuarrpepery 3 

vardleav$, duatdooevs, diepxerOar 6.22, Sunyetobar$, dodvarZ, 
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eave, eyyew T7, os tf, ei Se Mityess els exagTos 5 elodyev$, eio- 
pepe §, éxatovTapyys tr exoracis$, edenudovvy yy, eumrysmddvat, 
ea haew S evade $, eyes, atpvyst, e€auris 4, il baron 
evordvas ty Die edad ole a Eremtarrewy 1, emoxérreo taut mS a708 $$, 
ev Tats Tpepaus ip Kad pyepav*?, Oavpdlew exit, * tac Oari%, idod 
yap $, ixavds 6.35, ipariopds$, wabaspew 3, Karahupag, carey ae 
Karapihews, KoAdao Gack, Ronopite7y Kpeny $, kraacs, KwAve +3, 
zee 6 Aads tg Mid ecard. see 3, pvnpas, vopilenv s, VOpLt- 
Kos 8, 7 otkoupery $, dvépare %B : SpGiis ¢ 8, waytaxod$, eizetv or Meyer 
mapaRodiy ty 1, mapayiverbat ¢ 6.49, * raparnpeiv $, Tapaxpipic. ei » Tept- 
Xwpos 3 anpat, wAnGetv 42, *ardAR0o0s Y) whi ys) * adypys ty, a 
Soxay 1 b> mpoorevar 13, mpOrdpav ey ty puppy, careverv Z, wie 
Sua orsparos 4, orpépeoOar?, SupeaNeir yy oviahetv§, oe 
Pavey 3, _ooproponriany, ow 6. 5 ovvépxer barry » Fovvexes 3 
ovvrOé vas F t, tdooew 6.4, terpdpxns $, tis e€ spav, ov Ropes 
bBpilew 8, ra trdpxovta Z, brodexvivar 4 b dyuoros f, xahédr 5 $, aoe ¢.4 
Excepting dxpiBéorepov, dpeots duapriay, eEavrijs, dvdpart, rape ae 
and tis ¢€ dpdar, all the above are found in LXX. 

To these may be added a few which are specially frequent in 
Luke’s writings, although not in excess of the rest of N.T. taken 
together : exer Gass, dxpe ¢. 24, déxeobarss, émirdovew s, 6 Adyos 
Tov Ocodt¢. by AUXvosS, A a Resse pO mpoorimre 4, mpoodexerOarz, 
oxitew$, 7 pee Ss tpopy§, xdpts twenty-five times in Lk. and Acts, 
not in Mt. or Mk., and only thrice in Jn. 

Phrases which indicate the expression of emotion are unusually 
common, and belong to the picturesqueness of Luke’s style; eg. 
PoBos péyast, xapa meydAy Or ToAAHS, Hovy peyddrn ZZ 

Equally remarkable is his fondness for évjp, where othars have 
dvOpwros or eis or “nothing. Thus, vi. 8 ro dv dpi, Mt. and Mk. 76 
dvO parry ; Vili. 27 dup tis, Mk. dvOpw7os ; ix. 38 avyp, Mt. dvOpwzos, 
Mk. eis; xxili. 50 dvijp, Mt. dvOpwzos, Mk. nothing. Comp. v. 8, 
12, 18, viii. 38, 1x. 30, xxii. 63: and the word is very much more 
frequent i in Lk. than in all the other Gospels together. 

The expression zais adroit or gov in the sense of “God’s servant” 
is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (i. 54,69; Acts iil. 13, 26, iv. 25, 27, 30), 
with the exception of Mt. xii. 18, which is a quotation from Is. 
xlii, 1. 


(6) Expressions frequent in S. Luke's Writings and probably 
due to Hebrew Influence. 


The frequent use of é yévero is discussed at the end of ch. i. 
Add to this Luke’s fondness for évydatov, which does not occur 
in Mt. or Mk. and only once in Jn. (xx. 30). It is found more 
than thirty times in Lk. and Acts, especially i in the phrase évw.ov 
Tov @eod (i. 19, 75, Xil. 6, XVi. 15) OF xvpéov (i. 15). With this com- 
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pare wpo Tpocwmovr twWds (Vii, 27, ix. 52, x. 1) and xara tpdgu 
mov twos (ii, 31). The frequent use of idov (i. 38, ii, 34, 48, 
Vii. 25, 27, 34, etc.) and cat idod (i. 20, 31, 36, ii. 25, V. 12, Vii. 12, 
37, etc); of fp pia for the matter of what is spoken (i. 65, ii. 15, 
19, 51); of olkos i in the sense of “family” (i. 27, 33, 69, ii. 4, 
X. 5, xix. 9); of efs in the sense of vis (v. 12, 17, Vili. 22, xiii. 10, 
xx. I) or of zp&rogs (xxiv. 1); of dytoros for “the Most High » 
(i. 32, 35, 76, Vi. 35), illustrates the same kind of influence. So 
also do such expressions as rouety éAXeos herd (i. 72, x. 37) 
and peyaddvery éXeos peta (i. 58); rovety Kparos (i. 51); €x 
kotAdias pytpds (i, 15); combinations with év 77 xapdiq or év 
rats x. such as diaddyeoOau (iii. 15, v. 22; Comp. xxiv. 38), Stary- 
peiv (ii. 51), GérOar (i. 66, xxi. 14), ow Biddew (ii. 19) 3 év tais 
Heépacs (i. 5, 30, li. 1, iv. 2, 25, v. 35, etc.); TH nmépa TOD aaf- 
Barov (xiii. 14, 16, xiv. 5)3 with perhaps oa ordpuaros (i. 70), 
where both the expression and the omission of the article seem to 
be Hebraistic: in LXX we commonly have, however, év 7 ordpati 
or ék tod orduaros. Nearly all these expressions are found in the 
Acts also, in some cases very often. The frequent use of peri- 
phrastic tenses has been pointed out above (p. li) as being due 
in many cases to Hebraistic influence. The same may be said of 
the attributive or characterizing genitive, which is specially common 
in Luke (iv. 22, xvi. 8, 9, xviii, 6; comp. x. 6, xx. 34, 36); 
and of the frequent use of kai atrds (ii, 28, Vv. I, 17, Vill. 1, 22, 
xvii. 11, xix. 2), cal airy (ii. 37), and Kat avroé (xiv. 1, xxiv. 14) 
after éyévero, kat idov, and the like. Phrases like SogdLew tov 
@cdv (v. 25, 26, vil. 16, xiii, 13, xvii, 15, xviii. 43, xxiii, 47), 6 
Adyos TOV @cod (v. 1, Vili. 11, 21, xi. 28), and éwadpety riv 
dwvyyv (xi. 27) may be placed under the same head; and they all 
of them occur several times in the Acts. 

In common with other N.T. writers S. Luke uses several 
Hebrew words, which may be mentioned here, although they are 
not specially common in his writings: duyjv (iv. 24, XI. 37, XViil. 
17, etc. ), BecleBovrA (xi. 15, 18, 19), yéeevva (xii. 5)s Tao (ii. 41, 
M5il 1, 9; Sy2 1y-BSs 15); odBBarov (iV. 26,435, Vir? +2555; 6.7; 9, 
etc.), catavas (x. 18, xi. 18, xiii. 16, etc.) Three others eccur 
once in his Gospel and nowhere else in N.T.; Bdros (xvi 6), 
KOpos (xvi. 7). otkepa (i. 15). Other words, although Greek in 
origin, are used by him, as by other N.T. writers, in a sense which 
is due to Hebrew influence; dyyeAos (i. 11, 13, 18, etc.), yeap- 
parevs {V. 21, 30, Vi. 7 ix, 22, etc.), Sid Boos (iv. 2-13, viii, 12), 
éOvy (ii. 32, Xvili. 32, xxl. 24 O75, etc.), eipyvy (i. 79, il. 29, vii. 50, 
etc.), kvptos (i. 6, 9, 11, 15, etc.); and épypepia (i. 5, 8) is a Gree: k 
word specially formed to express a Hebrew idea. 
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(7) Miscellaneous Expressions and Constructions which are 
specially frequent in S. Luke's Writings. 


In his use of the a7#ic/e he has several favourite constructions. 
He is very fond of év r@ followed by a present infinitive to express 
time during which (i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 43, V. I, 12, Vill. 5, 42, etc.) or 
by an aorist infinitive to express time a/fer which (ii. 27, lil. 21, 
ix. 34, 36, xi. 37, etc.); also of rod with an infinitive to express 
purpose or result (i. 73, ii. 27, v. 7, xii. 42, etc.). He frequently 
employs ré to introduce a whole clause, especially interrogations, 
much as we use inverted commas (i. 62, ix. 46, xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 
23, 24, 37). 

In the case of certain verds he has a preference for special 
constructions. After verbs of speaking, answering, and the like 
he very often has pds and the accusative instead of the simple 
dative. Thus, we have ciel apos (i. 13, 18, 28, 34, 61, Pi 
34, 48, 49, etc.), AaXely pos (i. 19, 55, ii. 18, 20, xii. 3, etc.), Agyew 
7pos (iv. 21, v. 36, Vil. 24, Vill. 25, ix, 23, etc.), droxpiverGat arpés 
(iv. 4, Vi. 3, XIV. 5), yoyyvfew mpds (Vv. 30), cuvlnrety pds (xxii. 23), 
ovvAaXely mpés (iv. 36). It often happens that where Mt. or Mk 
has the dative, Luke has the accusative with wpés (Mt. ix. 11; Mk 
i. 16; Lk. v. 39). Whereas others prefer é&¢pxer@ar éx, he has 
iitpyenBed dad (iv. 35, 41, Vv. 8, viii. 2, 20, 33) 35: 38, ix. 5, etc.), 
and for @avpdfev te he prefers Bavpdtew eri reve (ii. 33, iv. 22, 
ix. 43, xx. 26). For Geparevecy vocous he sometimes has Gcparevew 
awd voowy (V. 15, Vii. 21, viii. 2). He is fond of the infinitive after 
da 76 (ii. 4, Vili. 5, ix. 7, xi. 8, xviii. 5, etc.), wera rd (xii. 5) Xxii 
20), and mpd rot (ii. 21, xxii. I 5). The quite classical exew re is 
common (vii. 42, ix. 58, xi, 6, xli. 17, 50, xiv. 14). His use of the 
optative has been mentioned ‘above (p. li). 

FPariticiples with the article often take the place of substantives 
(ii, 27, iv. 16, vill, 34, xxii. 22, xxiv. 14). They are frequently 
added to verbs i ina picturesque and classical manner: dvacravres 
e€€Bador (iv. 29), kaGioas eiSacxev (Vv. 3), oradels exeXcvoer (xviii. 
40), otpadels & ererinnoe (ix. 55), ete. ‘They are sometimes strung 
together without a conjunction (ii, 36, iv. 35, V. II, 19, 25, etc.). 

S. Luke is very fond of was, and especially of the stronger 
form das. It is not always easy to determine which is the right 
reading ; but dzas is certainly very common (iii. 21, iv. 6, v. 26, 
Vili. 37 ix. 15, XIX. 37, 48, xxili. 1; also in Acts). Elsewhere in 
N.T. das is rare. Not unfrequently Luke has was or dras where 
the others have nothing (iii. 15) 16, 21, iv. 37, V. 11, 28, Vi. 4, 10, 
17, 19, 30, Vil. 35, etc.). was 6 Maik and é amas 6 A. are very freq. 

In the use of certain prepositions he has some characteristic 
expressions : ¢is 7a dra (i. 44, ix. 44) and eis ras dxods (vii. 1), év 
rots éoty (iv. 21) and é& péoy (ii. 46, Vili. 7, x. 3, xxi. 21, xxii. 27, 55, 
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xxiv. 36); xara 7d eos (i. 9, ii, 42, xxii. 39), 7d eiOropdvov (ii. 27), 
_ 76 elwOds (iv. 16), 7d eipnuevor (ii. 24), and ro dpicpévor (xxii. 22) ; 
mapa Tovs mddas (vil. 38, viii. 35, 41, xvii. 16), whereas Mark has 
mpos 7. mddas (v. 22, Vii. 25). Luke is very fond of ovv, which 
is rather rare in the other Gospels but is very frequent in both of 
Luke’s writings. Sometimes he has ow where the others have 
pera. (vill. 38, 51, xxil. 14, 56) or xaé (xx. 1) or nothing (v. 19). 

The pronouns airds (see below) and otros are specially common. 
The latter is added to a numeral, tpirqy tavryv tuepav (xxiv. 21), 
to make it more definite. ris €€ tudv; is almost peculiar to him 
(xi. 5, xii. 25, xiv. 28, xv. 4, xvii. 7), and so also is ris éorw obros 
6s; (v. 21, vil. 49). The indefinite 71s with nouns is freq. 

In using conjunctions he is very fond of combining 3¢ with xai, 
a combination which occurs twenty-six times in his Gospel (ii. 4, 
iil. 9, 12, iv. 41, V. 10, 36, vi. 6, ix. 61, etc.) and seven in the Acts. 
It is rare in the other Gospels. His Hebraistic use of xai airds, 
airy Or avroi, and of «ai idov, to introduce the apodosis to éyévero 
and the like, has been pointed out above (p. lxi). But Luke is 
also fond of cai avrés at the beginning of sentences or independent 
clauses (i. 17, 22, iii, 23, iv. 15, v. 37, Vi. 20, xv. 14, etc.), and 
of xai otros, which is peculiar to him (i. 36, viii. 41?, xvi. 1, 
xx. 28). In quoting sayings he most frequently uses dé, and efzev 
8€ occurs forty-six times in the Gospel and fourteen in the Acts. 
It is not found in Mt. or Mk., and perhaps only once in Jn. 
(xii. 6 [vili. 11,] ix. 37?): they prefer 6 6 etmev, or kai A€yet, K.7.d. 
Luke also has €Acyev O€ nine times in the Gospel ; it occurs twice 
in Mk, once in Jn., and never in Mt. Five times he begins a 
sentence with xai ws (temporal), which is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. (xv. 25, xix. 41, xxil. 66, xxiii. 26; Acts i. 10). The inter- 
rogative «i is found eighteen times in Gospel and Acts (vi. 7, 9, 
Xill. 23, xiv. 28, 31, xxli. 49, 67, etc.), ef d¢ wnye five times, and ei 
dpa twice. All of these are comparatively rare elsewhere. 

The idiomatic attraction of the relative is very common in both 
books (i. 4, ii. 20, iii. 19, v. 9, ix. 36, 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, 
etc.): it is rare in Mt. and Mk., and is not common in Jn. 

After rodro he has 6rt in Gospel and Acts (x. 11, xii. 39, etc.) ; 
Mt. and Mk. never; Jn. only after 6:4 roto. 

He is fond of combinations of cognate words, eg. pvrdooovras 
pvAraxds (ii. 8), epoBnOncav PoBov péyav o 9), Bamrirbevres 75 Baz 
riopa. (Vil. 29), 7) dotpam) dotpdrrovoa (xvii. 24). Some of these 
are Hebraistic, especially such as émOupig érebdpyoa (xxii. 15). 


(8) Expressions probably or possibly medical. 


It was perhaps not until 1841 that attention was called to the 
existence of medical phraseology in the writings of S. Luke. In the 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1841 a paper appeared on the 
subject, and the words éxAvs (Acts xiii. 11), xpaurddy (Lk. xxi. 34), 
rapadeAvpévos (v. 18, 24; Acts viii. 7, ix. 33), mapofvopds (Acts 
XV. 39), cvvexouevy mupeTo peydrdw (Lk. iv. 38), and sdpwzixds 
(xiv. 2) were given as instances of technical medical language. 
Since then Dr. Plumptre and others have touched on the subject ; 
and in 1882 Dr. Hobart published his work on Zhe Medical 
Language of St. Luke, Dublin and London. He has collected 
over 400 words from the Gospel and the Acts, which in the main 
are either peculiar to Luke or are used by him more often than 
by other N.T. writers, and which are also used (and often very 
frequently) by Greek medical writers. He gives abundant quota- 
tions from such writers, that we may see for ourselves; and the 
work was well worth doing. But there can be no doubt that the 
number of words in the Gospel and the Acts which are due to 
the Evangelist’s professional training is something very much less 
than this. It may be doubted whether there are a hundred such 
words. But even if there are twenty-five, the fact is a considerable 
confirmation of the ancient and universal tradition that ‘ Luke the 
beloved physician” is the author of both these books. Of 
Dr. Hobart’s long list of words more than eighty per cent. are 
found in LXX, mostly in books known to S. Luke, and sometimes 
occurring very frequently in them. In all such cases it is more 
reasonable to suppose that Luke’s use of the word is due to his 
knowledge of LXX, rather than to his professional training. In 
the case of some words, both of these causes may have been at 
work. In the case of others, the medical training, and not famili- 
arity with LXX, may be the cause. But in most cases the prob- 
ability is the other way. Unless the expression is known to be 
distinctly a medical one, if it occurs in books of LXX which were 
known to Luke, it is probable that his acquaintance with the ex- 
pression in LXX is the explanation of his use of it. Ifthe expres- 
sion is also found in profane authors, the chances that medical 
training had anything to do with Lk.’s use of it become very 
remote. It is unreasonable to class as in any sense medical such 
words as dOpoiev, dxor, dvatpeiv, dvadapBavew, avopFodv, dmatreiv, 
umaAddocelv, arodvev, adropeiv, aapddrea, apes, etc. etc. All of 
these are frequent in LXX, and some of them in profane authors 
also. 

Nevertheless, when Dr. Hobart’s list has been well sifted, there 
still remains a considerable number of words, the occurrence or 
frequency of which in S. Luke’s writings may very possibly be due 
to the fact of his being a physician. The argument is a cumulat- 
ive one. Any two or three instances of coincidence with medical 
writers may be explained as mere coincidences: but the large 
number of coincidences renders this explanation unsatisfactory for 
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all of them ; especially where the word is either rare in LXX, or 
not found there at all. 

The instances given in the Gentleman's Magazine require a 
word of comment. Galen in treating of the diseases of the eye 
gives axAvs as one of them, and repeatedly uses the word, which 
occurs nowhere else in N,T. or LXX. Perhaps xpaurddn, which 
in bibl. Grk. is found Lk. xxi. 34 only, is a similar instance. It 
occurs more than once in Aristophanes, but is frequent in medical 
‘vriters of the nausea which follows excess. In qapadeAvpévos we 
have a stronger instance. Whereas the other Evangelists use 
mapahurixds, Luke in harmony with medical usage has rapadedv- 
pévos, as also has Aristotle, a physician’s son (Eth. Nic. i. 1 ahs) 
But this use may come from LXX, as in Heb. xii. 12. That 70,po- 
€vopos is a medical term is indisputable; but as early as Demos- 
thenes it is found in the sense of exasperation, as also in LXX 
‘Deut. xxix. 28 ; Jer. xxxix. [xxxii.] 37). The instance in Lk. iv. 38 
13 perhaps a double one: for ovvexouévy is possibly, and ruperd 
peyddw probably, a medical expression. Moreover, here Mt. and 
Mk. have merely zvpéocovca, and in Acts xxviii. 8 we have the 
parallel wvuperois xai ducevrepig. ovvexdpevov. In S8pwauxds we have 
a word peculiar to Luke in bibl. Grk. and perhaps of purely 
medical origin. 

By adopting doubtful or erroneous readings Hobart makes other instances 
double, ¢.g. érémecer for érecev (Acts xiii. 11), BapyyOGow for BapnOdow (Lk. 
xxi. 34). Again, whether or no dvamriccew has any medical flavour, Lk. 


iv. 17 must not be quoted in connexion with it, for there the true reading is 
dvolgas. 


To the examples given in the Gentleman's Magazine may per- 
haps be added such instances as daxrvAw rpoowavewv (xi. 46), where 
Mt. has daxridw kevijoou: oid tpyparos BeAdvys (xviii. 25), where Mk. 
has 61a tpyyadias pagidos: erry 7 ptors rod aiparos (vill. 44), where 
Mk. has ééypav6y 4 ayy t. atwatos: éorepedOnoav ai Bdoes adrod 
kai 7a ogvdpd (Acts iii. 7); and more doubtfully é6évyv réocapow 
dpxais kabténevoy (Acts x. 11) and dvexdOicer (vii. 14; Acts ix. 40). 

Luke alone relates what may be called the surgical miracle of 
the healing of Malchus’ ear (xxii. 51). And perhaps the marked 
way in which he distinguishes demoniacal possession from disease 
(vi. 18, xiii. 32 ; Acts xix. 12) may be put down to medical train- 
ing. His exactness in stating how long the person healed had been 
afflicted (xiii. 11 ; Acts ix. 33) and the age of the person healed 
(viii. 42 ; Acts iv. 22) is a feature of the same kind. For other 
possible instances see notes on iv. 35, v. 12, Vii. 10. 

The coincidences between the preface of the Gospel and the 
opening words of some medical treatises are remarkable (see small 
print, pp. 5, 6). And it is worth noting that Luke alone records 
Christ’s quotation of the proverb, “latpé, Oepdrevoov ceavrdy 
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(iv. 23); and that almost the last words that he records in the 
Acts are S. Paul’s quotation from Is. vi., which ends xai ldcouas 


abrovs (xxviii. 26, 27). 


The following table will illustrate some characteristics of S. 
Luke’s diction as compared with that of the other Synoptists :— 


S. MATTHEW. 
iii, 10. 45m 6é. 
iii, 16. wvedua Ocod. 
lii, 17. pwvh éx T. odp- 
wiv, 


iv, 1. arhxOn. 
iv. 55 8. wapadapBdvet. 


iv. 12, dvexwpyoer. 

iv. 18. rhyv Oddacoap. 

iv. 20. dpévres ra Slkrva. 

viii. 2. Aewpds rpoceh Ody 
-rpookiver avTq@. 


viii. 4. kal \éyee 6 Inoofs, 


ix. 2. wpocépepoy atrg 
mapadurexdy. 
ix. 7. éyepOels. 


ix, 8. époBhOnoar. 


ix. 9. Mad0aitov Neyouévor. 
xii, 50. 7d 0éAnua 7. rar- 


~ $s ou. 
xiii, 7. éwt ras dxdydas. 


xiii, 19. T. Adyor 7. Bas 
Oadelas. 

xiii, 20. AapBdvewr, 

xiii. 21. oxavdadrkferas, 

v. 15. Kalovow Adxvor, 

vili. 21. KUbpte. 


viii. 30. dyé&\n xolpwr 
wOANOP. 


ix. 18. ldod Apxwv [els] 
pogeN Ody wpockives air@. 


x. 18, éreXetrnoer 


xX. 14. ebepxdpevor Efe, 
Evi, 15. Aéyet. 


S. MARK. 


i. 10. rd rreiua. 

i, 11. pw éx 7. odpa- 
POP. 

i. 12. 7d xy. abrov éxBdr- 
det. 


i, 14. #der. 

i, 16. Thy Oddacoay, 

i, 18. ddévres ra dixrva. 

i, 40. Aewpds mapaxahGy 
atrov Kat yovumerav. 


i. 44. xal Néyer, 
ii. 3. pépovres xpos atrdp 


wapadurixdy, 
ii. 12. ayép0n Kat eddds. 


ii, 12, éfloracOas 


ii. 14. Aevely. 

iii, 35. 7d O&\nua fF. 
Geod. 

iv. 7. elsrds dxdvOas. 


iv. 14. rox Adyor, 


iv. 16, NapBdvovor. 
iv. 17. oxavdanriforras 


iv. 38. deddoxare, 

v. 7. dpxlfw ce. 

v. II. dyé\n xoipar pey= 
d\n. 

v. 22, Epxerat els TOv dp- 
Xiowayweyov Kat wlarres 
mpds Tovs 1édas avrov. 


VW. 23. éoxdrws Exe 

v. 29. evOds éEnpdvOn 4 
ryt. 

vi, II. éxmopevduevor éxel- 


Gev, 
viii. 29, éarnpwra. 


S. LUKE. 
iii. 9. 45n 52 wal, 
iii. 22. rd wv. 7d Eso, 
iii. 22. pwr hy €& odpayed 
yevéo Oar. 
iv. i. bréorpever, 


iv. 5, 9. #yayer, ara- 
yayar. 

iv. 14. dbréorpever, 

v. I. Thy Aluvyp. 

v. II. ddévres rdyra, 

v. 12. dvhp wAhpns 
Néwpas weodv éxt mpéc- 
wrov €dehOn avrod. 

v. 14. kal adrds rap- 
hyyetrer. 

v. 18. dvdpes péporres 
oo + TaparerAvpsévos. 

Vv. 25. Tapaxphua ape 
aoTras évwmriov airar. . 
v. 26. €rrAHoOnoar gb- 

Bov. 
v. 27. édvéuare Aevely, 
viii, 21. Tov Adbyor fF, 
Geod. 
viii. 7. é» péow 7. dxap- 
Oy. 
viii. 11. 6 Advyosr. Geod, 


viii. 13. Séxovras 
vill. 13. dploravras 
vill. 16. Avxvov dwas. 
viii. 24. ériordra. 


viii, 28. Séoual cov. 
vill. 32. dyé\n xelpwr 
Ixavdy, 


viii. 41. kal ldod Fer 
avyp kal odros dpxwy ris 
cuvayuryns Umipxev Kal 
weoov Tapa Tods wbdas 

nood. 

vili. 42. kaladrh dré 
OvnoKer. 

44. wrapaxpiKe 
Eorn } pices. 
ix. 5. eEepyduera aad, 


ix. 20. elrev 86, 
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xvi, 20, érerlunoer, 


xvi. 28. duhy \éyw bury. 


xvii. 4. xUpte. 

xvii. 16. mpoojveyxa, 

xvii. 18. €OeparedOn 6 
wats, 

xix. 13. wasdla, 

xxii, 18. yvods rhv xop- 
yplav. 

xxvi. 20, pera rT, ddbdexa 
pabyray. 

xxvi. 27. AaBar, 

XXvi. 29. od wh dx’ Spre 


Xxvi. 41. ypmyopetre xat 
mpocet’xerbe, 

xxvi. 64. da Gpre. 

XXxviil. 2. dmriyyayor kal 
wapédwxay Tedry. 


xxvii. 13. Aéyet. 


xxvii. 57. dvOpwios wob- 
otos, Tobvoua "Iwonp. 


xxviii. 8. dreNOotoa... 
ESpapov dararryetAas rors 
uabnrais avrod. 
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S. MARK. 

viii, 30. éwrerluyoer, 

ix. 1. duhy \éyw dpiv, 

ix. 5. ‘PafSfel, 

ix. 18. elira. 

ix. 27. avécrn. 

x, 13. ratdla, 

xii. 15. eldds rho bwb- 
Kp.iowv, 

Xiv. 17. pera rv Sdbd5exa, 


xiv. 23. AaBdp. 
Xiv. 25. ovKére od ph. 


xiv. 38. ‘ypryopeire Kal 
wpocetxeobe. 


xv. I. dahveyxay kal 
wapédwxay Tedvdry. 


Xv. 4. ernpira. 


XV. 43. "Iwond edoxjpwr 
Bovdeuris. 


xvi. 8. é&eAOotcat oo « 
ovdevi obdey etzay, 


Ixvii 
S. LUKE. 


ix. 21. émiriyjoas wap- 
Hyyetdrev. 

ix. 27. Aéyw duly dr7- 

Os. 

ix. 33. €wcordra, 

ix. 40. €deOn». 

ix. 42. ldoaro 
waida. 

xviii. 15. 7a Bpédn. 

XX. 23. KaTavoyoas TH 
wavoupylay. ; 

xxil. 14. of dwédoToXort 
ody ara. 

xxii. 17. deEdpevos. 

xxii. 18. od wh dd rot 
pov. 

xxii. 46. dvaordyres 
wpocevxecbe, 

xxii. 69. d3d Tov viv. 

xxiii, I. dvactav drav 
TO TwAROos alrav Fyayov 
atrov éxi tr. Tedarov, 

xxiii. 9. éarnpwra év réb- 
yous ikavots. 

xxill. 50. kat ldovd urna 
évéuare "I.,  Bovdeurys 
trdapxwr. 

xxiv. 9. VroorpéWacat 
oe  GTHYyEetNay Tavita 
wdvra ois evdexa kal 
Gov Tors Aovrots. 


Toy 


These are only specimens taken from a large number of 
instances, and selected for their brevity and the ease with which 


they admit of comparison. 


The student who nas mastered tne 


main features of Luke’s style will be able to find many more for 


himself, 


8 7. THE INTEGRITY OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. 


This question may be regarded as naturally following the dis- 


cussion of S. Luke’s peculiarities and characteristics, for it is by a 
knowledge of these that we are able to solve it. The question has 
been keenly debated during the last forty years, and may now be 
said to be settled, mainly through the exertions of Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, and Sanday. ‘Dr. Sanday’s article in the fortnightly 
Review, June 1875, in answer to Supernatural Religion, was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Lightfoot to be “‘able and (as it seems to me) 
unanswerable” (On Sup. fel. p. 186). This article was incor- 
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porated in Zhe Gospels in the Second Century, Macmillan, 1896, 
now unfortunately out of print, and it remains unanswered. It is 
now conceded on all sides! that Marcion’s Gospel does not 
represent the original S. Luke, and that our Third Gospel has 
not been largely augmented and interpolated, especially by the 
addition of the first three chapters and the last seven verses ; but 
that Marcion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our S. Luke, which 
therefore was current before Marcion began to teach in Rome in 
or before A.D. 140. The statements of early Christian writers (not 
to be accepted as conclusive without examination) have been 
strongly confirmed, and it is right to speak of Marcion’s Gospel as 
a “mutilated” or “ amputated ” edition of S. Luke. 


Jrenzus says of Marcion: zd guod est secundum Lucam evangelium 
circumcidens (i. 27. 2, iii. 12. 7); and again: Marczon et qui ab eo sunt, ad 
intercidendas converst sunt Scripturas, quasdam quidem in totum non cog- 
noscentes, secundum Lucam autem evangelium et epistolas Pauli decurtantes, 
hec sola legitima esse dicunt, que ipst minoraverunt (iil. 12.12). Similarly 
Tertullian: Quis tam comesor mus Ponticus quam qui evangelia corrosit? 
(Adv. Marcion. i. 1). Marcion evangelio suo nullum adscribit auctorem. 

. ex tts commentatoribus quos habemus Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse 
quem cederet (ibid, iv.2). Epiphanius also: 6 uév yap xapaxthp Tov Kara AovKay 
onualver TO evayyéduoy* ws dé HKpwrnplactar uATE apxXhy exw, ure wea, mHTE 
Tédos, iuatlou BeBpwuévov bd mo\hOv onrdv éréxer Tov Tpbrov (Herz. i. 3. 11, 
Migne, xli. 709). Epiphanius speaks of additions, 7a 6¢ rpoorl@yo.v: but these 
were very trifling, perhaps only some two or three dozen words. 


The evidence of Tertullian and Epiphanius as to the contents 
of Marcion’s Gospel is quite independent, and it can be checked 
to some extent by that of Irenzus. Their agreement is remark- 
able, and we can determine with something like certainty and 
exactness the parts of the Third Gospel which Marcion omitted ; 
not at all because he doubted their authenticity, but because he 
disliked their contents. They contradicted his doctrine, or did 
not harmonize well with it, or in some other way displeased him. 
In this arbitrary manner he discarded i. i1. and il. excepting iii. 1, 
with which his Gospel began. Omitting li. 2-iv. 13, 17-20, 24, 
he went on continuously to xi. 28. His subsequent omissions 
were Xl. 29-32, 49-51, Xili. I-9, 29-35, XV. II—32, XVil. 5-10, 
Xvill. 31-34, xix. 29-48, xx. 9-18, 37, 38, xxl. I-4, 18, 21, 22, 
xxii. 16-18, 28-30, 35-38, 49-51, XXiVv. 47-53. Perhaps he also 
omitted vii. 29-35 ; and he transposed iv. 27 to xvii. 18. 

It should be observed that not only does Marcion’s Gospel 


1 An exception must be made of the author of The Four Gospels as 
Historical Records, Norgate, 1895, pp. 93-95. The work is retrograde, and 
rakes together criticisms and positions which have been rendered impotent and 
untenable. One is tempted to apply to it the author’s own words (respecting a 
volume of very real merit and ability, which has rendered signal service to the 
cause of truth), that it “‘may be said, without much injustice, to beg every 
question with which it deals” (p. 491). 
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contain nearly all the sections which are peculiar to Luke, but it 
contains them in the same order. Where Luke inserts something 
into the common tradition, Marcion has the insertion ; where Luke 
omits, Marcion omits also. This applies in particular to “the 
great intercalation” (ix. 51—-xviii. 14) as well as to smaller 
insertions; and this minute agreement, step by step, between 
Marcion and Luke renders the hypothesis of their independence 
incredible. The only possible alternatives are that Marcion has 
expurgated our Third Gospel, or that our Third Gospel is an 
expansion of Marcion’s; and it can be demonstrated that the 
second of these is untenable. 

(1) In most cases we can see why Marcion omitted what his 
Gospel did not contain. He denied Christ’s human birth; 
therefore the whole narrative of the Nativity and the genealogy 
must be struck out. The Baptism, Temptation, and Ascension 
involved anthropomorphic views which he would dislike. All 
allusions to the O.T. as savouring of the kingdom of the Demiurge 
must be struck out. And so on. In this way most of the 
omissions are quite intelligible. The announcement of the 
Passion (xviii. 31-34) and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, ete. 
(xix. 29-48), were probably disliked as being fulfilments of O.T. 
prophecy. It is less easy to see Marcion’s objection to the 
Prodigal Son (xv. 11-32) and the massacre of Galileans, etc. 
(xiii. 1-9) ; but our knowledge of his strange tenets is imperfect, 
and these passages probably conflicted with some of them. But 
sach changes as “‘all the righteous” for ‘ Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and ali the prophets” (xiii. 28), or “the Lord’s words” for 
“the law” (xvi. 17), or “those whom the god of that world shall 
account worthy” for ‘they that are accounted worthy to attain to 
that world” (xx. 35), are thoroughly intelligible. Others which his 
critics supposed to be wilful depravations of the text are mere 
differences of reading found in other authorities ; e.g. the omission 
of aidmov (x. 25) and of 4 pepioryy (xii. 14) ; and the insertion of 
Kat karaAvovTa. TOV vdMov Kal TOUS TpOPyTas (xxiii. 2). 

(2) But the chief evidence (in itself amounting to something 
like demonstration) that Marcion abridged our S. Luke, rather 
than the Evangelist expanded Marcion, is found in the peculiari. -s 
and characteristics of Luke’s style and diction. These run through 
our Gospel from end to end, and on the average are as frequent in 
the portions which Marcion omitted as in the rest. In the first 
two chapters they are perhaps somewhat more frequent than else- 
where. It is quite incredible that the supposed interpolator made 
a minute analysis of the style and diction of Marcion’s Gospel, 
practised himself in it, and then added those portions of our 
Gospel which Marcion did not include in his Gospel: and that he 
accomplished this feat without raising a suspicion. Such a feat in 
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that age would have been a literary miracle. Only those who 
have worked through the passages expunged by Marcion, carefully 
marking what is peculiar to Luke or characteristic of him, can 
estimate the full force of this argument. But the analysis of a few 
verses will be instructive. 

The dotted lines indicate that the expression is found more 
often in Luke’s writings than in the rest of N.T., and the fraction 
indicates the proportion: eg. the § with xafeiAeyv means that 
kaQarpety occurs six times in Lk. and Acts, and three elsewhere in 
the rest of N.T.. The plain lines indicate that the expression is 
peculiar to Luke in N.T., and the figure states the number of 
times in which it occurs in his writings: ¢.g. xara 76 €0os occurs 
thrice in Lk. and Acts, and nowhere else in N.T. 


doprij TOU _wéoxa. cat dre eytiavo érdv 28 dddexa, erase 
aitdv Kata 76 toss vie éoprijs, Kal Sat eet Tas épas, 
vTo Potgys oy # atrovs Dmepeivey aeons 6 mais év “IlepovoaAnp* 
Kal ovK eyvecay ot yovels aitov* vouicaytes s $ 5¢ abrov ev TH owvobig 
elvat HAOov jyépas dbév, Kat dvelijrow 3 avrov év is ovyyevéot Kat 


Trois 2 yvworors’ 12 Kat a epirass patgnpeen 7 eis a seat 


§ & THE TEXT, 


The authorities quoted for the various readings are taken from 
different sources, of which Tischendorf’s JVov. Zest¢. Gree. vol. i. 
ed. 8, Lipsiz, 1869, and Sanday’s Afp. ad Nov. Test. Steph, 
Oxonii, 1889, are the chief. The Patristic evidence has been in 
many cases verified. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf, 
Lipsiz, 1884-94, and Miller’s edition of Scrivener’s Introduction 
to the Criticism of N.T., Bell, 1894, must be consulted by those 
who desire more complete information respecting the authorities. 
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(1) GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 
Primary uncials, 


& Cod. Sinaiticus, sec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Peters- 
burg. Contains the whole Gospel complete. 

Its correctors are 

x* contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 

x? attributed by Tischendorf to szec. vi. ; 

x attributed to the beginning of sxc. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as x and 
ne?. 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, sec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria ; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles 1. 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, sec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 
since 1533! (Batiffol, Za Vaticane de Paul iit, ete., p. 86). 
Complete. 

The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used a 
good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were 
retraced, and a few new readings introduced by B?. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, sec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the following portions of the Gospel: 
i, 2-ii. 5, ii, 42—ili. 21, iv. 25-vi. 4, Vi. 37-vii. 16 or 17, 
viii. 28—xii. 3, xix. 42-XxX. 27, xxi. 2I—-xxii. 19, xxiii, 25- 
XXIV. 7, XxIV. 46-53. 

These four MSS. are parts of what were once complete Bibles, 

and are designated by the same letter throughout the LXX 

and N.T. 

D. Cod. Bezae, sec. vi. Given by Beza to the University 
Library at Cambridge 1581. Greek and Latin. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 

L. Cod. Regius Parisiensis, sec. viii. National Library at Paris. 
Contains the whole Gospel. 

R. Cod. Nitriensis Rescriptus, szc. viii. Brought from a convent 
in the Nitrian desert about 1847, and now in the British 
Museum. Contains i. I-13, i, 69-ii. 4, 16-27, iv. 38-V. 5, 
v. 25-vi. 8, 18-36, 39, vi. 49-vii. 22, 44, 46, 47, Vill. 5-15, 
viii. 25-ix. I, 12-43, X. 3-16, xi. 5-27, xii. 47-15, 40-52, 
xiii. 26-xiv. 1, Xiv. I2—-Xv. I, XV. 13-XVi. 16, xvii. 21—xvili. 10, 
XViii. 22—XX. 20, XX. 33-47, xxi. 12—Xxii. 15, 42-56, xxii. 71- 
xxii. 11, 38-51. By a second hand xv. 19-21. 

T. Cod. Borgianus, sc. v. In the Library of the Propaganda at 
Rome. Greek and Egyptian. Contains xxii. 20-xxiii. 20. 
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X. Cod. Monacensis, sec. ix. In the University Library at 
Munich. Contains i. 1-37, ii. 19-iii. 38, iv. 21-x. 37, 
xi, I-xviii. 43, XX. 46-xxiv. 53- 

A. Cod. Sangallensis, sec. ix. In the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. Greek and Latin. Contains the whole 
Gospel. 

B. Cod. Zacynthius Rescriptus, sec. viii. In the Library of the 
Brit. and For. Bible Soc. in London. Contains i. 1-9, 
19-23, 27, 28, 30-32, 36-66, i. 77-ii. 19, 21, 22, 33-39) 
iil, 5-8, 11-20, iv. 1, 2, 6-20, 32-43, V. hea vi. 21- 
vii. 6, 11-37, 39-47, Vill. 4-21, 25-35, 43-50, ix. 1-28, 
32, 33) 35» 1X. 41-x. 18, 21-40, xi. 1, 4, $ 4, 24-30, 31, 32s 


33- 

If these uncials were placed in order of merit for the textual 
criticism of the Gospel, we should have as facile princeps B, with 
® as equally easily second. Then T, &, L, C, R. The Western 
element which sometimes disturbs the text of B is almost entirely 
absent from the Gospels. 


Secondary Uncials, 


E. Cod. Basileensis, sec. viii. In the Public Library at Basle. Contains 
the whole Gospel, except iii. 4-15 and xxiv. 47-53. 

F. Cod. Boreeli, sec. ix. In the Public Library at Utrecht. Contains 
considerable portions of the Gospel. 

G. Cod. Harleianus, sec. ix. In the British Museum. Contains considerable 

ortions. 

K. cea. Cyprius, sec. ix. In the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
whole Gospel. 

M. Cod. Campianus, see, ix. In the National Library at Paris. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 

S. Cod. Vaticanus, sec. x. In the Vatican. The earliest dated MS. of the 
Greek Testament. Contains the whole Gospel. 

U. Cod. Nanianus, sec. x. In the Library of St Mark’s, Venice. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 

aoe six uncials MSS., §BK MS 0U, afford complete copies of all fou 

spe: 


(2) VERSIONS. 


The Versions quoted are the following : 
The Latin (Lat.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet} 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegyptt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Curetonian (Cur. 
The Sinaitic (Sin.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.) 
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The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Palestinian (Hier.), 
The Armenian (Arm.), 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.), 
The Gothic (Goth.), 


We are not yet ina position to determine the relation of the 
recently discovered Sinaitic Syriac (Syr-Sin.) to the other Syriac 
Versions and to other representatives of primitive texts: and it 
would be rash for one who is ignorant of Syriac to attempt a 
solution of this problem. But the readings of Syr-Sin., as given 
in the translation by Mrs. Lewis, are frequently quoted in the 
notes, so that the reader may judge to what extent they support 
the text adopted in this commentary. 

It should be noticed that four of the seven instances of Con- 
fiate Readings, cited by WH. (ii. pp. 99-104) as proof of the 
comparative lateness of the traditional text, are found in this 
Gospel (ix. 10, xi. 54, xii. 18, xxiv. 23). Mr. Miller, in his new 
edition of Scrivener’s Jntroduction to the Criticism of the N.T. 
(Bell, 1894), denies the cogency of the proof; but the only case 
with which he attempts to deal, and that inadequately (ii. pp. 292, 
293), is Lk. xxiv. 53. See the Classical Review, June 1896, p. 264. 


§9. LITERARY HISTORY. 


It is not easy to determine where the literary history of the 
Third Gospel begins. The existence of the oral tradition side by 
side with it during the first century of its existence, and the 
existence of many other documents (i. 1) previous to it, which 
may have resembled it, or portions of it, very closely, are facts 
which render certainty impossible as to quotations which bear 
considerable resemblance to our Gospel. They may come from 
this Gospel; but they may also have another source. Again, 
there are possibilities or probabilities which have to be taken into 
account. We do not know how soon Harmonies of two, or three, 
or four Gospels were constructed. The Third Gospel itself is a 
combination of documents; and there is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that before Tatian constructed his Diatessaron 
others had made combinations of Matthew and Luke, or of all 
three Synoptic Gospels (Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 302). 
Some early quotations of the Gospel narrative look as if they 
may have come either from material which the Evangelists used, 
or from a compound of their works, rather than from any one of 
them as they have come down to us. On the other hand the 
difficulty of exact quotation must be remembered. MSS, were 
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not abundant, and even those who possessed them found a diffi 
culty in “verifying their references,” when rolls were used and 
not pages, and when neither verses nor even chapters were num- 
bered or divided. Yn quoting from memory similar passages of 
different Gospels would easily become mixed ; all the more so, if 
the writers who quote were in the habit of giving oral instruction 
in the Gospel narrative ; for in giving such instruction they would 
be in the habit of constructing a compound text out of the words 
which they chanced to remember from any two or three Gospels. 
What they wanted to convey was the substance of “ the Gospel,” 
and not the exact wording of the Gospel according to Matthew, or 
Mark, or Luke. 

There is nothing in the Epistle of Barnabas which warrants us 
in believing that the writer knew the Third Gospel: and the co- 
incidence of xowwvyjoas ev tacw ro TANTiov Gov, Kal ovdK épeis 
idta etvae (xix. 8) with Acts iv. 32 is too slight to be relied upon. 
Comp. Didaché iv. 8. Indeed it is not impossible that this 
Epistle was written before our Gospel (A.D. 70-80). In the 
Epistle of Clement, which doubtless is later than the Gospel 


nek 95; 96), we have the perplexing phenomena alluded to 
above. 


MT. ¥, Jy Wik 15 2 


paxdpres of édehpoves, 
bre abrot d\enOjcovrat 


wh eplvere, ta ph 
KpOqre® év @ yap Kplua- 
Tt Kplvere KpiOjoec0e, 


kal é @ pwérpy petpetre 


Crem. Rom. Cor. xiii, 2. 


otrws yap elrev" éde- 
Gre, tva enOqre’ adlere, 


Wa dgelg duirv’ ws wot- 
etre, otrw mwoinOijoeras 


tuivy ws dldore, obrws 
Sobjceras duty? ws Kpl- 
verte, odrws KpiOijcecde* 
ws xpyoreterbe, obrws 
xpnorevOjcerar dive @ 


Lx, vi. 36-38 


ylveo0e olxrippoves xad- 
os 6 tarhp tuay olk- 
tlppwy éorlys kal ph 
kplvere, kal od uh KpcOjre* 
kal wh katadixdgere, Kat 
ob ph KaradixkacOFre. 
aGmoAvere, xal daoNv- 
OjcecGe* Sldore, Kal do- 


weTpynOhoeras Duty. wérpy perpetre, &v atr@ Oyoerat tpiv. .. @ yap 
perpnOjoeras duiy. puérpy perpeire dvTimerpy- 
Ojoeras [or perpnOjoerac] 

byiy. 


This quotation is found in the Epistle of Polycarp (ii. 3) in 
this form: prvynovevovres Se dv elev 6 Kipios SiddoKwv" py Kpivere, 
iva py Kpibnre adiere, kat apeOjorat tuiv' éeare, iva edenbjre’ 
LeTpw peTpetre, dvTiperpnOnoerat Suiv. And Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 18, p. 476, ed. Potter) has it exactly as Clement of 
Rome, with the exception of dvrierpyOyoerar for perpyOynoerat: 
but he is perhaps quoting his namesake. If not, then the 
probability that both are quoting a source different from any of 
a Gospels becomes much greater (Resch, Agrapha, pp. 96, 
97): 


§ 9.] 
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8s 3D av cxavdarloy éva 
Tay yuKpO&v Tovrwy, Tor 
miorevévrwy els gud, cup- 
pépa atr@ iva Kpeuacdn 
ptros dvixds aept rtpd- 
xmrov atrod Kal Kara- 
wovTicOn év TH Werder 
Tis Oardoons. oval To 
kdopy. . . 
odal 5¢ rp dvOpdryw 
éxelvm Sv 05 6 vids Tod 
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Crem. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 8. 


elrey ydp° oval re@ 
dvOpHrm éxelvwy*® Kaddy 
fv abr@ el ovx éyevri}On, 
eva r&v éxd\exTOv pov 
cxavdanNloa’ Kpetrrov hv 
air@ mepireOjvac pidov 
Kal xaratovriaOjvat els 
Thv Oddaccay, 7 Eva Tov 
éxdexr&v pov diacrpépat. 


bon 


LK. xvii. 1, 2, xxii. 22. 


dvévdexréy éorw rob 
ra oxdviara ph édOelv, 
arhv ovat 5’ od Epxerat* 
Avotrede? adr@ ef AlOos 
BudKds aeplkecras wept 
tov tpdxndrov advrod Kat 
Eppirrat els Thy Oddacoar, 
4 wa oKaviarlen rav 
puxpav Tovtwy Eva, 

odalry dvOpiry éxelyp 
&’ ob rapadidoras 


avOpmmov mapadldcras* 
kahdv hv attra elf ovd« 
eyevv}0n 6 dvOpwros 


éxetvos. 


Here again Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 18, p. 561) 
quotes exactly as Clement of Rome, with the exception of 7 for 
ovx« after «i, and the omission of ryv before GaAdcoav. In Clem. 
Rom. Cor. lix. 3 we have a composite quotation (Is. xiii. 11; Ps. 
xxiii. 10; Job v. 11, etc.), which may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by Lk. i. 52, 53, xiv. 11, xviii. 14; but nothing can be 
built on this possibility. We must be content to leave it doubtful 
whether Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to Luke; 
and the same must be said of Polycarp (see above) and of Ignatius. 
In Zph. xiv. we have qgavepov 7d dévdpov ard Tov Kaprov avrod, 
which recalls é« yap Tod Kaprov 76 Sévdpov ywvdoxerae ae xii. 33) 
and éxacrov yap Sévdpov éx Tod idiov Kaprod ywwoxerat (Lk. vi. 44). 
Smyr. iii. we have the very remarkable passage which perplexed 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome as to its source: dre apds Tovs rept 
Ilérpov 7AGe, py airois' AdBere, pnradyoaré pe, kai Sere Gre ovK 
cipt Saysdviov dodpatrov. This may be a condensation of Lk. 
xxiv. 36-39, or may come from oral tradition or a lost document. 
Of other possibilities, 76 mip 75 doBeorov (Eph. xvi.) recalls Mk. 
ix. 43 rather than Lk. iii. 17: kaAovs pabyras av purrs, xdpis cou 
ovx eorw (Polyc. ii.) is not very close to Lk. vi. 32: Hdoval rod 
Biov (Rom. vii.) is found Lk. viii. 14, but is a common phrase: 
and other slight resemblances (¢.g. J/agn. x.) may as easily come 
from other Gospels or from tradition. 

We are on surer ground when we come to the Diédaché and 
the Gospel of Peter, the dates of which remain to be determined, 
but which may be placed between a.p. 75 and 125. In the former 
we find further evidence of a combination of passages from 
Matthew and Luke, of which we have seen traces in Clement of 
Rome, and which suggests the possibility of a primitive Harmony 
of these two documents. 
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Mr. xxv. 13% 


‘yewvopeire obr, 


Ss ode olsare 
huépay 0062 rhy Spay. 
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Dipacu# xvi, 1. 


yeryopetre bxip ris 
fwhs dtpGr> ol Atiyva 
budv ph oBecOjowcar, 
kal al dodpves budv ph 
éx\vécOwoav, GAA yev- 
eo0e Erotpmor® ov yap oldare 
Thy dpav év q O Kuptos 
jpav Epxeras. 


[5 9 
Lx. xii. 35. 


tcrwoay buGr al dopves 
meprefwopévas Kat ol AUx- 
vot Katdpevot, Kal vpers 
Buoroe dvOpdras ™ poo 
Sexouévors Toy KuUptoy 
éaurGp. 


Here the acquaintance with our Gospel is highly probable, for 
of the Evangelists Luke alone has the plural of Avxvos and of 


éodis. 


In giving the substance of the Sermon on the Mount, the 


Didaché again seems to compound the two Gospels. 


Mr. vii, v. 


8 gdyra ob» 80a dp 
OAxnre Wa wodow dpiv 
ol dvOpwrot, otrws Kat 
byets trovetre avrois. 

4 dyamaGre rods éxOpods 
tuav Kal mpocevyecbe 
brip Tov SwxKdyrwy dpas. 

dav yap ayamrijonre 
To)s dyarGvras vpas, 
tla puoddy ExeTe; 2.» 

7, . . ovxt Kal ol 

eOvcxol 7d adrd rorotoey 5 


® Soris oe pamlte els 
Thy decay odyova, orpé- 
died atr@ kat Thy ddAnv. 

boris ce dyyapevon 
pOuoy &, Braye per’ 
adérov dvo. © 7G Gedovtl 
oo KpiOjvat Kal rdov xI- 
tavd cov aBeiv, ages 
aire kat 7d tudriov. 
© 7G alrotyrl ae 5és, kal 
rdy Oéd\ovra dd cov da- 
vicac0as uh Groorpapys. 


Dipacuté I. 2-5. 


awdyra &é bca day Oed- 
toys uh ylvecOal co, kat 
od G\Ap ph mole... 
ev\oyetre Tods Karapw- 
pévous viv Kal mpoced- 
xecbe birép tev éxOpav 
buay, vnorevere 6 vmep 
Tov SiuwKkdyTwv bpas* rola 
yap xdpis, day dyamrare 
Tos dyaravras buds; 
odxt Kat ra EOvn 7d abd 
tmovodow; vpets dé dya- 
ware Tous pucovvras buas 
kal obx Efere ExOpiv.. 
édv ris cot 5G pdmiopa, els 
Thy deftdy ovaryva, orpey* 
ribs kal rhv GAAqvy, Kal 
toy ré\ewos® éav ayya- 
pevon oé ms pldrov ey, 
Uraye wer’ adrod Sto* day 
Gpn tis 7d tudridv gov, 
dds atr@ Kal Tov xirGva° 
édy AGBy Tis dd cod rd 
obv, ph admralre* ovdée 
yap divaca. rarrl TY 
alrotvrl ae Sléov, xal ph 
dralres. 


Lx, vi, 


2 ca dws Oédere Wa rot- 
Gow dpiv ol dvOpwro, 
mwo.etre avrots dpolws. 

% eddoyetre Tos KaTa- 
pwpévous buds, mpocet- 
xec0e wept trav émnpea- 


Govrav bpas. 7 adda 
dyaraGre rods éxOpovs 
buar. 


32 kal el dyardre rods 
dyarévras wpas, mola 
duty xdpes early ; Kal yap 
ol aGuaprwrot rods drya- 
mavras avrovs dyaracuv, 

35 rAhy dyarare rovs 
éxOpods budy . . . Kal 
Ecrat 6 = yucbds dpdv 
ToNUs. 

276 riwrovrl ce éxt 
thy owybva wdpexe Kal 
Thy &dAny, 

kal dard Tod alpovréds cou 
7d ludriov kal rév xiTGva 
wh Kodrvoyps. ™ ravri al- 
rouvrl ce Slsov, kal ard 
Tov atpovrés ra oh ph 
dwalre. 


Expressions which are peculiar to each form of the Sermon 


are here so abundant that we conclude that this doctrine of the 
Two Ways has been influenced by both forms. But the order in 
which the several precepts are put together is so different from 
both Gospels, that the editor can scarcely have had either Gospel 
before him. Very possibly the order and wording have been 
disturbed by oral instruction in Christian morality given to cate- 
chumens (Sanday, Bamptons, p. 302). But the evidence of 
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acquaintance with the Third Gospel is strong ; and it is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact that in the Didaché Christ is called the 
“Servant (zais) of God” (ix. 2, 3, x. 2, 3), a use of wats which in 
N.T. is almost confined to Luke (Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30; 
comp. iv. 23; Lk. i. 54, 69). But this use is common in LXX, 
and may easily be derived from Isaiah or the Psalms rather than 
from the Acts. Nevertheless there is other evidence of the in- 
fluence of the Acts on the Didaché, and scarcely any evidence of 
the influence of Isaiah or of the Psalms: indeed the references to 
the O.T. are remarkably few. And this not only makes it quite 
possible that the use of 6 wats cov comes from the Acts, but also 
still further strengthens the conviction that the D7daché is in- 
debted to the writings of S. Luke. Comp. cvyxowwvijoes 82 
mavta TS &deAP@ wou kal ovK épets idia etvar (Did. iv. 8) with ovde 
els Te Tv trapxdvtwy aitd Edeyey idtov elva, GAN Hy avrois ravra 
xowad (Acts iv. 32). Bryennios and Wiinsche see traces of Lk. 
ix. 1-6 and x. 4-21 in Did. xi. ; but this chapter might easily have 
stood as it does if Luke had never written. Yet there is enough 
in what has been quoted above to establish the fact of the influence 
of Luke on the Dzdaché. 

It is generally admitted that the fragment of the Gosfel of 
Peter suffices to show that the writer of that apocryphal narrative 
was acquainted with all four of the Canonical Gospels. But it 
will be worth while to quote some of the expressions and state- 
ments which have a marked resemblance to Luke in particular. 


kxxvii 


GOSPEL OF PETER. 
q. Ieraros réupas mpds ‘Hpwdny, 


§. xal cdBBarov émipwoxet. 
10. qveyxov dv0 KaKxovpyous. 


13. els dé rs TSv Kaxovpywy éxelvwp 
dveldicev adrous, Aéywv* queis bid Ta 
xaxa & érovjcapev otrw wemdbyOaper, 
ebros 5¢ cwrhp yevouevos Tay avOpirwy 
vl 7dlknoev Huds ; 

15. 6 HAuos édu. 

28. 6 Aads dwas yoyyufes Kal xébxr- 
Terat TA oT7O7. 

34. mpwlas d¢ éxi@iioxortos Tod caB- 
Barov. 

36. dvo dvdpas xarehObvras éxetder 
TOD péeyyos exovrTas. 

50> SpOpov dé ris Kupiais . « én) 
TH pyhpare. 
54. & pépouer els uynuoctvny abrod, 


LK, xxiii., xxive 


7. Ilew\Gros . . » dvéreupev atrdv 

arpds ‘Hpgdnv. 

54. kal odBBarov érépuoxev. 

32. Hyovro dé nat repo. Kaxoipyor 
80. 

39. els 6¢ r&v Kpepacbévtww Kaxovp- 
yov éBracgiwe airév. . . . 

41. dgia yap Gv émpdtamev drodap- 
Bdvopev* odros dé ovdev drorov Expagev. 

45. Tod HAlov éxdelrovros. 

48. wavres ol cuvraparyevdpevor By Nor 
oo © TUMTOYTES TA OT1ON. 

54. xal cd@Baror érépwoker. 


4. Gvipes S00 éxéorncav atrais é 
éc0iirt dorparrovcy. 

I. 79 5é mig TOY caBBdrwy bpOpov 
Babéws ext rd prjpa hrOav Pépovoas 
& jrolwacay apwpara, 


These resemblances, which are too close and too numerous to 
be accidental, are further emphasized when the parallel narratives 
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are compared. S. Luke alone mentions the sending to Herod. 
He alone uses the expression od8Barov érépwoxey (contrast Mt. 
xxviii. 1). He alone calls the two robbers xaxotpyo. He alone 
tells us that one of the robbers reviled, and that one contrasted 
the justice of their fate with the innocence of Jesus. He alone 
mentions the sun in connexion with the darkness. He alone 
speaks of a// the multitudes of spectators, and of their beating 
their breasts. He alone calls the two Angels at the tomb dvdpes 
(Mt. and Mk. mention only one), and calls the tomb pryjya; and 
he alone uses ¢épecv of the women bringing the spices. There are 
other passages in which the Gospel of Peter resembles Luke with 
one or more of the other Gospels; but what has been quoted 
above is sufficient to show that the writer of the apocryphal gospel 
was influenced by S. Luke’s narrative. It must be remembered 
that these ten coincidences are found within the compass of fifty- 
five verses, and that they are not exhaustive. The inscription on 
the cross, otrdés éorw 6 Bacwdcds Tod “Iopand (11), is closer to that 
given by S. Luke, 6 8. rév “Iovdaiwy otros (xxiii. 38), than to any 
of the other forms; and perhaps the words of the robber, cwrjp 
yevonevos (see above, 13), are suggested by oGcov ceavrov Kal Huas 
(xxili, 39). The use of peonuBpia for “midday” (15) is found 
in N.T. nowhere but Acts xxii. 6. The cry of the Jews after 
Christ’s, death, Were dru récov dixaids éorw (28), looks like an 
adaptation of the centurion’s confession, évtws 6 dvOpwiros oftos 
dixavos Hv (xxiii. 47) ; and perhaps éfyyjoavro wdvra amep eidov (45) 
is an echo of é£yyotvro ra év rH 606 (xxiv. 35). And, as already 
pointed out (§ 1), Pseudo-Peter always speaks of Jesus Christ 
as 6 xvptos, a use which begins to be common in the Third 
Gospel. 

The evidence of another interesting document of about the 
same date is worth quoting. The Zestaments of the XII. Patri- 
archs is a Jewish Christian writing which almost certainly was 
composed between the two destructions of Jerusalem, a.D. 70 and 
135. It shows marked traces of a knowledge of the Synoptic 
traditions and of S. Luke’s Gospel in particular. Some of the 
coincidences given below are probably the result of independent 
citation of the O.T. But the citation may have been suggested 
to the later writer by acquaintance with it in the Gospel narrative. 


Trst. XII. Patr. S. LUKE, 
olvor cal olxepa ovx €xvov (Reuben i.), olvoy xat cixepa ob} wh wly (i. 153 
um. vi. 3). 
Eyvuw Bre Etxalws rdoxw (Sim. iv.), kal huets wey Stxalws (xxiii. 41). 
écerOe edploxovres xdpiw éevirioy "Incods mpoécorrey . . . xdpure apd 
Geof Kal dvOpurwy (Sim. v.). OG Kal dvOpdémos (ii, 52; 1 Sam. 


ii, 26). 
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6 Geis cdua AaBov Kat cvverOlwv 
dvOpdros Ecwoev avrovs (Sim. vi 
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dvegxOncav of ovpavol (Levi ii., 
xviii.). 

mept rod méANovros Aurpotobar rdv 
‘Topanr (Lb2d.). 

ws émioxéynrae Kuépuos rdvta ra 
Gyn év omddyxvas vlod abrod Ews 
aldvos (Levi i iv.). 

guvernpovy Tods Nbyous Totrous év ca] 
xapdla pov (Levi vi.). 

kalye éxpuya Tovro év TH Kapdlg pov, 
kal ovK advijyyeiha aird mwavrt dp- 
Opa (Levi viii. ). 

Svvayus ‘Lylorov (Levi xvi.). 

érérecey én’ atrods tpoubs (Judah 
iii.). 

roeiy rdvra 7d dixardpyara Kuplov cat 
twraxovew évrddas Ocod (Judah xiii.). 

dvovyirovrat éx’ avrdv ol odpavol, 
éxxéat mvetua, eddoylay Ilarpds aylov 
(Judah xxiv.). 

ol év mraxelg did Ktpioy mdouric- 
Ojcovra, Kat of ev meng xopracd7- 
govra, kat of év dolevelg loxvaovar 
(Judah xxv.). 


émiorpéve. xapdlas dredeis mpds 
Kvprov (Dan v.). 


kal ddy duoroyjoas peravojoy Apes 
atr@ (Gad vi.). 

kalatrds E\Oav ws &vOpwiros, éoOlwy 
kal wlvww perd Tov dvOpdrwyv (Asher 
vii.), See above, Sim. vi. 
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ovvecOle abrots (xv. 2) comp. cure: 
ddyouev kal cuverlowey arp (Acts 
x. 41). 

dvewxOjvar Tov ovpavéy (iii, 21; Is, 
Ixiv. 1). 

atrés dor 6 wé\d\wv AuTpovcGae Tov 
*Topa7a (xxiv. 21). 

dua orddyxva éddouvs Ocod judy év 
ri srg tke quads dvaronh é& tious 
i. 78). 

cuveriiper Ta pijyara rafra. . . &v 
Tq Kkapolg adrjs (ii. 19 ; comp. ii. 51). 

kal avrol éolynoay Kal ovdevi darify- 
yerlay dv éxelvais ais uépas dy 
édpaxav (ix. 36). 

Stvapus ‘CYlorov (i. 35). 

piBos éwéwecev éx’ aitréy (i. 123 
comp. Acts xix. 17). 

mopevouevar év mdcats Tais évrodais 
kal Sixarwmpacw rob xuplov (i. 6). 

dveyxOjva. trdév ovpavdy kal Kara- 
Bava 7d wretpa 7d Eyov (ii. 21, 22). 


paxdprot ol rrwxol, bre duerépa éorly 
t Baoirela Tod Geod. paxdproe ol we 
vavres viv, Ore xopracO7jcovra (vi. 
20, 213 Mt. v. 3-6). 

émiorpévac Kapdlas marépwy éml 
réxva* Kal dmeets év ppovice Stxalwy 
(i. 17; Mal. iv. 5). 

kat day peravojoy, des aire 
(xvii. 3). 

Ajrvdev 6 vlds rod dvOpdrov EoOwy 
cal rlywy (vii. 343; Mt. xi. 19). 


Besides these verbal coincidences there are many coincidences 


in thought, especially respecting the admission of the Gentiles to 
the Kingdom through the Messiah, who is the Saviour of all, Jew 
and Gentile alike. “The Lord shall raise up from Levi a Priest, 
and from Judah a King, God and man. He shall save all the 
nations and the race of Israel” (Simeon vii.). ‘A King shall rise 
from Judah and shall make a new priesthood . . . unto all the 
nations (Levi Niil.). Comp. Judah xxiv. ; Zebulon ix. ; Dan. vi. ; 
Naphtali iv., viii. ; Asher vii. ; Benjamin ix, Moreover, there are 
passages which are very similar in meaning, although not in word- 
ing, to passages in Luke: comp. the end of Joseph xvii. with 
Lk. xvii. 27, and the beginning of Joseph xviii. with Lk. vi. 28. 

It is hardly necessary to trace the history of the Third Gospel 
in detail any further. It has been shown already (pp. xv—xvii) 
that Justin Martyr, Tatian, Celsus, the writer of the Clementine 
Homilies, Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, and the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, knew the Third Gospel, and that Irenus, the 
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Muratorian Canon, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and others 
definitely assign it to S. Luke. In the second half of the second 
century this Gospel is recognized as authentic and authoritative ; 
and it is impossible to show that it had not been thus recognized 
at a very much earlier date. 

The order of the Gospels has not always been the same. But, 
just as in the interpretation of the four symbolical creatures, the 
calf has uniformly been taken as indicating S. Luke, so in the 
arrangement of the Gospels his has almost invariably been placed 
third. The order with which we are familiar is the common order 
in most MSS. and Versions: but in D 594, abcdefff,igr and 
the Gothic Version, and in the Apostolic Constitutions, what is called 
the Western order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) prevails. The 
obvious reason for it is to have the two Apostles together and before 
the other two Evangelists. In a few authorities other arrangements 
are found. X and the Latin & have John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, 
while 90 has John, Luke, Matthew, Mark, and 399 John, Luke, 
Matthew. The Curetonian Syriac has Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 


§ 10, COMMENTARIES, 


A good and full list of commentaries on the Gospels is given 
by Dr. W. P. Dickson in the English translation of Mever’s Com- 
mentary on S. Matthew, i i, pp. xxiii—xliii and of commentaries on 
S. Mark and S. Luke in that of Meyer’s Commentary on S. Mark 
end S. Luke, i. pp. xiii-xvi. It will suffice to name a few of the 
chief works mentioned by him, especially those which have been 
in constant use during the writing of this commentary, and to add 
a few others which have appeared since Dr. Dickson published 
his lists (1877, 1880), or for other reasons were omitted by him.? 
Of necessity the selection here given in many cases corresponds 
with that in the volume on Romans by Dr. Sanday and Mr. 
Headlam; and the reader is referred to that (pp. xcix—cix) for 
excellent remarks on the characteristics of the different com- 
mentaries, which need not be repeated here. 


1. GREEK WRITERS, 


Or1cEN (Orig.); +253. Homiliz in Lucam in Origenis Opp. 
ed. Delarue, iii. 932; Lommatzsch, v. 85; Migne, xiii. 1801, 
1902. These thirty-nine short Homilies are an early work, and 
have been preserved in the Latin translation made by Jerome. A 
few fragments of the original Greek survive in the PAzlocalia (ed. 


1See also lvtroductéon to the Synoptic Gospels by Dr. P. J. Gloag, T. & T 
Clark, 1895, and the literature quoted p. 200 
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J. A. Robinson, Camb. 1893) and elsewhere. The genuineness of 
these Homilies has been disputed, but is not doubtful. A sum- 
mary of the contents of each is given in Westcott’s article 
OricEnEs, D. Chr. Biog. iv. 11 3. The first twenty are on Lk. 
i, il., and the next twelve on Lk. iii, iv., leaving the main portion 
of the Gospel almost untouched. 'Besides these there are frag- 
ments of notes in the original Greek, which have been preserved 
in Venice MS. (28, 394); Migne, xviii. 311-370. They extend 
over chapters i.—xx. 

Eusesius of Czsarea (Eus.); +t before 341. Eis 1d xara 
Aovxay ebayyéAvov in Migne, xxiv. 529. Only fragments remain : 
on ik. 5, 45,40, 22, 35, 35, i132, iv. 18, vi. 18, 20, vii. 29, 30, 
Vili. 31, 43, 1X. I, 33.49 7 26, 28, 34, x. 6, 8, xi. 21, xii. 11, 22, 34, 
36, 37) 42, 45, xiii. 20, 35, xiv. 18, xvii. 3, 23, 25-31, 34, 37, 
xviii. - xix. 12, 13, 17, XX. 2, 3, XXi. 25, 26, 28-32, 36, xxii. 30, 57, 
xxiv. 

Cyan. of Alexandria (Cyr. Alex.); + 444. "Efjyyous eis 76 
cata. Aovkay etayyéuov in Migne, lxxil. 475. Only portions of the 
original Greek are extant, but a Syriac version of the whole has 
been edited by Dr. R. Payne Smith, who has also translated this 
version into English (Oxford, 1859). The Syriac version shows 
that many Greek fragments previously regarded as part of the com- 
mentary are from other writings of Cyril, or even from other writ- 
ings which are not his. The Greek fragments which coincide with 
the Syriac prove that the latter is a faithful translation. The com- 
mentary is homiletic in form. 

THEOPHYLACT (Theoph.), archbishop of Bulgaria (1071-1078); 
tafter 1118. Migne, cxxiii. 

EutHymius ZIGABENUS (Euthym.); fafter 1118. Migne, 
cxxix. 853. 

These two almost contemporaneous commentaries are among 
the best of their kind. They draw much from earlier writers, but 
do not follow slavishly, and are far superior to medizval Latin 
commentaries. The terseness of Euthymius is not unlike that of 
Bengel. 


2. LATIN WRITERS, 


AmprosE (Ambr.); +397. Zxfositio Evang. sec. Lucam ; 
Migne, xv. 1525. Ambrose follows Philo and Origen in seeking 
for spiritual or mystical meanings under the natural or historical 
sense, and these are sometimes very far-fetched : im verbis ludit, in 
sententits dormitat (Jerome, Prol. in Hom. Orig. in Luc.). 

Eucuerius; +449 or 450. Liber instructionum in Luce 
Evang. ; Migne, 1. 799. 

ARNoBIUS JUNIOR; ftafter 460. Amnotationes ad quadam 
oe loca; Migne, liii. 570, 578. 
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Paterius of Brescia; friend of Gregory the Great. He col- 
lected from the writings of Gregory an Lxfositio Vet. et Nov. 
Test., of which Book III. is a catena of Passages on S. Luke ; 
Migne, Ixxix. 1057. In the eleventh century the monk ALULF 
made a similar collection ; Migne, Ixxix. 1199. 

None of these works are very helpful as regards exegesis 
Eucherius and Arnobius do not repay perusal. The extracts from 
Gregory are mainly from the A@oralia or commentary on Job, full 
of allegorical interpretation. 

BepE, the Venerable; +735. Ja Lucam Exp. Libri VI; 
Migne, xcii. 397; Giles, xi., xii; ed. Colon. 1612, v. 217. The 
character of the work may be given in his own words: “I have 
made it my business, for the use of me and mine, briefly to com- 
pile out of works of the venerable Fathers, and to interpret accord- 
ing to their meaning (adding somewhat of my own) these 
following pieces ”—and he gives a list of his writings (7. Z. sub 
fin. See also the Prol. in Marc.). This commentary is far 
superior to those just mentioned, and is an oasis in a desert. 

SEDULIUS Scotus; ¢¢. 830. A mere compiler, often from 
Origen; Migne, cili. 27. WALAFRID STRABUS of Reichenau ; 
+ 849. Glossa ordinaria, a compilation with some original matter ; 
Migne, cxiv. 243, 893. It became very famous. We may pass 
over with bare mention CHRISTIANUS DRUTHMARUS; ¢ 850; 
Migne, cvi. 1503: BRUNO ASTENSIS; ¢. 1125; Migne, clxv. 33: 
and PETRUS CoMESTOR; ¢. 1180; Migne, cxcviii. 1537. 

Tuomas Aguinas, Doctor Angelicus; +1274. L£xpositio 
continua or Catena aurea in Evangelia, a mosaic of quotations (to 
be accepted with caution) from over eighty Christian writers, from 
Ignatius to Euthymius, so arranged as to form a summary of 
patristic theological teaching. Of. ed. Venet. iv. 5 ; translated 
Oxford, 1845. 

ALBERTUS Maeunus of Ratisbon; +1280. 


3. REFORMATION AND Post-REFORMATION WRITERS. 


Erasmus, Desiderius; 1536. Adnotationes in N.T., 1516; 
Paraphrases, 1522. 

Burzer or Bucer, Martin; t1551. J” sacra guatuer Evan- 
gelia Enarrationes, 1551. 

Catvin, John; +1564. Jn harmoniam ex Matt. Mare. et Lue. 
compositam Commentarii, 1553; Brunsvige, 1868; translated by 
the Calvin Trans. Society, 1842 ; strong and independent. 

Brza, Theodore; t1605. Adnotationes in N.T., 1565, 
1594. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot); +1645. Adnotationes in N.T., 
t644. Arminian ; an early attempt to apply philological principles 
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(learned from J. J. Scaliger) and classical illustrations to the Bible ; 
still useful. 

Hammonp, Henry ; t 1660. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
“the Father of English Commentators.” Paraphrase and Annota- 
tions of the V.T., 1653, 1845; “reveals genuine exegetical tact 
and learning.” Biblical paraphrase is of English origin. 

One or two Roman Catholic commentators in this period 
require mention. 

CaJETAN, Cardinal (Jacob de Vio) ; 1534; a Dominican. Jz 
guatuor Evang. et Acta Apost. Commentarit, 1543. Under pressure 
from Luther (1518) he became considerably emancipated from 
patristic and scholastic influence. 

Ma.Lponatus, Joannes (Maldon.); +1583; a Spanish Jesuit. 
Commentarit in quatuor Evangelia 1596; ed. Sansen, 1840; ed. 
K. Martin (condensed) 1850. Admirable of its kind: he rarely 
shirks a difficulty, and is often sagacious in his exposition. An 
English translation by G. J. Davie is being published by 
Hodges. 

CoRNELIUS A LapipE (van Stein); 11637; a Jesuit. Comm. 
in quatuor Evang., 1638. Part of a commentary on almost the 
whole Bible. A voluminous compilation, including much allegory 
and legend; devout and often edifying, but sometimes puerile. 
English translation of the Comm. on S. Luke, Hodges, 1887. 

Escopark Y Menposa, Antonio; 1669; a Spanish Jesuit, 
whose casuistry was gibbeted by Pascal. Jn Evangelia sanctorum 
et temporis commentarit, 1637. 

Two great names in the eighteenth century serve well as a 
transition from the writers of the two preceding centuries to the 
present age. 

BENGEL, Johann Albrecht (Beng.); t1751. Gnomon N.T., 
1742. A masterpiece, rivalling Euthymius Zigabenus in terseness, 
and excelling him in originality and insight. English translation, 
Clark, 1857. 

WETSTEIN, Johann Jacob (Wetst.); 1754. Vou. Test. 
Grecum, 1751, 1752. A monument of criticism and learning. 
Wetstein was a leader in the field of textual criticism, and the 
stores of learning collected in his notes have been of the greatest 
service to all subsequent students of N.T. 


4- MoDERN WRITERS, 


SCHLEIERMACHER, Fried. Dan. Ernst; 1834; Ueber die 
Schriften des Lukas, 1817. Translated anonymously by Thirlwall, 
1825. 

BoRNEMANN, Fried. August.; 11850. Scholia in Luce Evan- 
gelium, 1830. 
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De WetTE, Wilh. Mart. L.; +1849. Kurze Erklirung der 
Evangelien des Lukas und Markus, 1839. Free, precise, and 
compact. 

Meyer, Hein. Aug. Wilh.; 11873.  <Kritisch exegetischer 
Kommentar uber das N.T. Markus und Lukas, 1846. Excellent. 
A good English translation of the fifth edition was published by 
T. & T. Clark, 1880. Grammar is sometimes ridden to death; 
but this is still one of the best commentaries for English readers. 
The German revisions of Meyer by Bernhard Weiss, 1885, etc., 
are superior, especially as regards the text. 

OOoSTERZEE, Jan Jacob van; +1882. In Lange’s Theologtsche- 
homiletiscthes Bibelwerk, 1857-1876, he commented on S. Luke. 
English translation published by T. & T. Clark, 1864. The notes 
are in three sections throughout ; critical, doctrinal, and homiletic. 

Haun, G. L., Professor of Theology at Breslau. Das Evan- 
gelium des Lukas, 1892, 1894. Two substantial volumes, full of 
useful material, but grievously perverse in questions of textual 
criticism. 

Scuanz, Paul. Das Evangelium des heiligen Lucas, 1883. 
Probably much the best Roman Catholic commentary. 

LasserRE, Henri. Les Saints Evangiles, 1886,1887. A 
French translation of the Gospels with brief notes. Uncritical, but 
interesting. It received the ¢mfrimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris and the praise of Leo x111., ran through twenty-five editions 
in two years, and then through the influence of the Jesuits was 
suppressed. 

GODET, Fréderic, Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
PEvangile de S. Luc, 1871, 1872, 1888. Equal to Meyer in 
exegesis, but weak in textual criticism. The edition of 1888 is 
greatly to be preferred. An English translation of the second 
edition was published by T. & T. Clark, 1879. 

ALFORD, Henry; ¢1871. Greek Testament, vol. i. 1849, 5th 
ed. 1863. Sensible and clear. 

WorpsworTH, Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln; +1885. 
Greek Testament, vol. i. 1856, 5th ed. 1866. Scholarly and devout, 
supplying the patristic element wanting in Alford, but otherwise 
inferior ; weak in textual criticism. 

McCLELLAN, John Brown. Zhe Mew Testament, a new trans- 
lation, from a revised text, with analyses, copious references and 
illustrations, chronological and analytical harmony, notes and dis- 
sertations, vol. i. 1875; unfortunately the only one published. 
Contains some grotesque renderings and perverse arguments, with 
a great deal of valuable matter. 

PLuMPTRE, Edward Hayes; t1891. The Synoptic Gospels in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers, Cassell, 1878. 
Popular and suggestive, with a tendency to excessive ingenuity. 
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Jonzs, William Basil, Bishop of St. David’s, and Cook, 
Frederic Charles, Canon of Exeter; St. Luke in the Speaker's 
Commentary, 1878. Inadequate. 

Carr, Arthur, Wotes on the Greek Testament, St. Luke, 1875. 
A scholarly handbook. 

Farrar, Fred. William, Dean of Canterbury. St. Luke in the 
Cambridge Greek Testament, 1884 and later. More full, but less 
precise, than Carr. 

SADLER, Michael Ferrebee: ¢1895. Gospel acc. to St. Luke, 
1886. Dogmatic and practical rather than critical: somewhat 
capricious in textual criticism. 

Bonp, John. WH. text of St. Luke with introduction and 
notes, 1890. Brief to a fault, but useful. 

CAMPBELL, Colin. Critical Studies in St. Lukes Gospel, 1890. 
Fails to establish a special demonology and Ebionite tendency, 
but contains many useful remarks. 

BERNARD, Thomas Dehany. Zhe Songs of the Holy Nativity, 
1895. Did not come to the knowledge of the present writer until 
the commentary on chapters i. and ii. was in print.} 

Index II. contains the names of many other writers whose 
works are of great use to the student of this Gospel. 


1 A similar fact cxnsed the omission at p. xxix of some recent discussions of 
the Synoptic problem: ¢g, The Abbé Loisy, Essays in L’Exsezgnement 
Biblique, 1892, Revue des Religions, 1894, and Revue Bzblique, 1896 (see the 
Guardian, August 1896, p. 1317); W. Arnold Stevens and E. De Witt Burton, 
A Harmony of the Ser Historical Study, Boston, 1896. 
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Aeth. 
Arm. 
Goth. 
Lait. 25. 
Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. 
Cod. Am. 
Cur. 
Sin. 
Pesh. 
Harcl. 
Hier. 
Cov. 

Gen. . 
Lots 
Rhem. . 
63 Eee 
Witie. 
AV. ‘« 
RVs 0s 


Syrr 


Vditors. 
‘Lidl a anes 
Tisch. . 
Treg. . 
Woes 
Alf. ° 
Beng. . 
De W. . 
GLOC wise 
Maldon, 
Mey. . 
Nosg. . 
Wetst. . 
Wordsw. 


Miscellaneous. 
Burton. 


CLG. 
Didon, 7. C 
JS tame 
Vande. 
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Ethiopic. 
Armenian. 
Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Codex Amiatinus. 
Syriac. 
Curetonian. 
Sinaitic. 

Peshitto. 
Harclean, 
Jerusalem. 
Coverdale. 
Geneva. 

Luther. 

Rheims (or Douay), 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 
Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

De Wette. 

Grotius. 
Maldonatus. 
Meyer. 

Nosgen. 

Wetstein. 
Wordsworth (Chr.). 


Burton, V.Z: Moods and 
Tenses. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Gre 
carum. 

Pére Didon, Jésus Chrisi. 

Leben Jésus. 

Vie de Jésus 
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Lft. Epp. ° - Jj. B. Lightfoot, Motes on 
Epistles of S. Paul. 

Wsctt. . E . -« Westcott. 

Edersh. Z. & TZ. . - Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah. 

Hist. off J. N. . - History of the Jewish Nation. 

Rob. fes. in Pal. ° - Robinson, Researches in 

Palestine. 


Schiirer, 7. P. in T. of J. C. . Schiirer, Jewish People in the 
Times of Jesus Christ. 

Scriv. J. - Scrivener, Jutroduction to 
the Criticism of the New 
Testament. 


Stanley, Sts. & Pal. Stanley, Sizatand Palestine 


Trench, Mir. . ° e Trench, Miracles. 
Uaioe ° ° »  <Larables. 
Syn. ° e »  Vew Testament Syn- 
onymMs. 
Tristram, Wat. Hist. of B. . Tristram, WVatural History 
of the Bible. 
D. B. or D. BB Ave » Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1st or 2nd edition. 
D. Chr. Ant. « ° » Smith’s Dictionary of Chris- 


tian Antiquities. 

Kraus, Real-Ene. @. Chr. Alt. Kraus, eal- Encyklopadie 
der Christlichen Alter- 
thiimer. 

Herzog, PRZ.1 or PRE . Herzog’s Protestantische 
Real-Encyklopadie, 1st or 


2nd edition. 

Crem. Lex. . ° « Cremer, Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek. 

L.&S. Lew . e « Liddle and Scott, Lexicon. 

Greg. Proleg. « e « Gregory, Prolegomena ad 
Tischendorfii ed, N.T. 

Win. . ° e -« Winer, Grammar of N.T. 
Greek (the page refers to 
Moulton’s edition). 

om. e e ® e omit. 


ins, e e e e insert. 


N.B.—The text commented upon fs that of Westcott and Hort. The 
very few instances in which the editor is inclined to dissent from thig 
text are noted as they occur. 





4 The name of John Lightfoot is not abbreviated in this volume. 


THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE. 


ee 


THE TITLE OF THE GOSPEL 


THE title cannot be any part of the original autograph. It is 
found in different forms in ancient authorities, the earliest being 
the simplest: kata Aouxdy (S B F), edayyéAvov xara Aovuxay (A C 
D 2), 76 xara Aovxay ebayyédov or 76 Kara, AovKay dyvov ebayyéALov 
(cursives). 


The xara neither affirms nor denies authorship: it implies conformity toa 
type. But, inasmuch as all four Gospels have the card, these uniform titles 
must be interpreted according to the belief of those who gave the titles, viz. the 
Christians of the first four centuries ; and it was their belief that each Evangelist 
composed the Gospel which bears his name. Had the xardé meant no more 
than ‘‘drawn up according to the teaching of,” then this Gospel would have 
been called xara Iaddov, and the second Gospel would have been called xara 
Tlérpov ; for it was the general tradition that Mark wrote according to the 
teaching of Peter, and Luke (in a different sense) according to the teaching of 
Paul. The xard, however, is not a mere substitute for the genitive of author- 
‘ship, but indicates that the same subject has been treated by others. Thus, 
h modad diabjKn Kara Tods éBdou7Kovra points to the existence of other transla- 
tions, just as “Ounpos xara ’Aplorapkov or xara ’Apioropdvny points to the 
existence of other editions. That the xard does not exclude authorship is 
shown by such expressions as 7 kata Mwijcéa wevrdrevyos (Epiphanius) and 
h xa’ ‘Hpddoroy loropia (Diodorus): comp. év rots trouynpariopots Tots Kara 
rov Neewlav (2 Mac. ii. 13). Strictly speaking, there is only one Gospel, 
evaryyé\ov Oeod, the Gospel of God concerning His Son (Rom. i. 1); but it 
has been given to us in four shapes, evayyédov rerpdyoppoy (Iren. Her. 
di. 11. 8), and the «ard indicates the shape in which the writer named 
composed it, 


L 14. THE PROLOGUE OR PREFACE. 


The classical style of this opening, and its similarity to the 
prefaces of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius, hardly amount 
to proof that Lk. was well read in classical literature, and con- 
sciously imitated Greek historians ; but there is nothing improbable 
in this supposition. Among the words which are classical rather 
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than biblical should be noticed éreSirep, éxryetpetv, dvardocea bat, 
Sujynots, xabe&js. The construction also is classical, and in no 
way Hebraistic. We have clauses idiomatically interlaced, not 
simply co-ordinated. The modest position claimed by the writer 
is evidence of his honesty. A forger would have claimed to be an 
eye-witness, and would have made no apology for writing. Ewald 
remarks that “in its utter simplicity, modesty, and brevity, it is 
the model of a preface to an historical work.” Its grammatical 
construction should be compared with that of the preface to the 
synodical epistle in Acts xv. 24, 25: “Emeidy qxovoaney . . . edogev 
LV. 

me This prologue contains all that we really 4vow respecting the 
composition of early narratives of the life of Christ, and it is the 
test by which theories as to the origin of our Gospels must be 
judged. No hypothesis is likely to be right which does not 
harmonize with what is told us here. Moreover, it shows that an 
inspired writer felt that he was bound to use research and care in 
order to secure accuracy. 

1. ’EnevSjmep. A stately compound, suitable for a solemn 
opening: freq. in class. Grk., but not found in LXX, or elsewhere 
in N.T. Quontam quidem, “For as much as,” Wel denn einmal. 

mwoddot. The context seems to imply that these, like Lk., were 
not eye-witnesses. That at once would exclude Mt., whose Gospel 
Lk. does not appear to have known. It is doubtful whether Mk. 
is included in the woA\otZ The writers of extant apocryphal 
gospels cannot be meant, for these are all of later origin. Probably 
all the documents here alluded to were driven out of existence by 
the manifest superiority of the four Canonical Gospels. The 
émxelpyoay Cannot imply censure, as some of the Fathers thought, 
for Lk. brackets himself with these writers (éd0f€ xdpo/); what 
they attempted he may attempt. The word occurs 2 Mac. ii. 29, 
vil. 19; Acts ix. 29, xix. 13; and is freq. in class. Grk. in the sense 
of “put the hand to, take in hand, attempt.” The notion of 
unlawful or unsuccessful attempting is sometimes implied by the 
context: it is not contained in the word. Luther renders uméer- 
wunden haben, “have ventured.” Lk. must have regarded these 
attempts as insufficient, or he would not have added another. 
Meyer quotes Ulpian, p. 159 (in Valckenaer), éwesdjrep wep tovrou 
ToAXoL emixelpnoav damrodoyyoacfa. It is doubtful whether 
emuxerp. necessarily implies a great undertaking. 

dvatdéacGa. Sujynow. “To draw up again in order a narra- 
tive”; ze. to arrange afresh so as to show the sequence of events. 
The verb is a rare one, and occurs elsewhere only Plut. A/orai, 
p. 969 C, De sollert. animal. xii. (Reiske, x. p. 36), in the sense ot 
“practise, go over again in order,” Iren. iii. 21. 2, and as v2 
Eccles. ii. 20. The subst. implies something more than mere 
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notes or anecdotes; “a leading through to the end” (durch- 
Jihren), “a narrative” (Ecclus. vi. 35, ix. 15; 2 Mac. ii. 32, vi. 
17; Plat. Rep. 392 D; Arist. Rez. iii. 16. 1). 


Versions vary greatly: ordinare narrationem (Latt.), componere narra- 
tionem (Beza), stellen die Rede (Luth.), “ordeyne the telling” (Wic.), 
“compyle a treates” (Tyn.), “set forth the words” (Cov.), “set forth the 
declaracion ” (Cran.), “write the historie” (Gen.), “compile a narration” 
(Rhem.), “set forth in order a declaration” (AV.), “draw up a narrative” 
(RV.), composer une narration suivie (Godet), coordonner en corps de récit 
(Lasserre), “ Restore from memory a narrative’’ (Blass). 


TSv werdnpodopnpévov. ‘Of the things which have been car- 
ried through to the end, of the matters which have been accom- 
plished, fully established.” Here again English Versions differ 
much; but “surely known” (Tyn.), “surely to be believed” 
(Cran.), “surely believed ” (Cav), cannot be justified. The vert 
when used of persons may mean “ persuade fully, convince,” ana 
in pass. “be fully persuaded” (Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5); but of ¢hings 
it means “fulfil” (2 Tim. iv. 5, 17). Here we may render 
“accomplished.” Others less well render “fully proved.” See 
Lightfoot on Col. iv. 12. The év ftv probably means “among us 
Christians.” Christendom is the sphere in which these facts have 
had their full accomplishment. The 7yty in ver. 2 shows that con- 
temporaries are not meant. If these things were handed down to 
Lk., then he was not contemporary with them. The verse is 
evidence that the accomplished facts were already fully established 
and widely known, for they had already been narrated by many. 
See Westcott, /utr. to Gosp. p. 190, 7th ed. 

2. xalas rapédocay jpiv. ‘ Lven as they delivered them to us.” 
The difference between as, “as,” and xaGds, “just as,” should be 
marked in translation: the correspondence was exact. Lk. im- 
plies that he himself was among those who veceived the tradition. 
Like the zoAAol, he can only arrange afresh what has been handed 
down, working at second hand, not as an eye-witness. He gives 
no hint as to whether the facts were handed down orally or in 
writing. The difference between the woddoi and these atrérrat is 
not that the zoAAo/ wrote their narratives while the airémra did 
not, but that the adrérra: were primary authorities, which the 
moAXol were not. 

émnpétar yevouevor tod Adyou. They not only had personal know. 
ledge of the facts (atrémrat), they also had practical experience of 
the effects. They had preached and taught, and had thus learned 
what elements in the Gospel were of most efficacy for the winning 
and saving of souls. That rot Adyov belongs to trnpéra only, not 
to abréra, and means “the doctrine,” #.e. the Gospel (Acts vi. 4, 
viii. 4, xiv. 25, xvi. 6, xvii. 11), is manifest from the context. 
Origen and Athanasius are wrong in making rod Adyov mean the 
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personal Word, the Son of God, a use which is peculiar to Jn. 
The dm’ épxfs refers to the beginning of Christ’s ministry (Jn. xv. 
27, xvi. 4). For émnpérys see on iv. 20 and comp. Acts xiii. 5. 

3. Zofe xdpot. This is the main sentence, the apodosis of 
éreSimrep woAAol émexeipnoay. It neither implies nor excludes 
inspiration: the édofe may or may not have been inspired. The 
wish to include inspiration caused the addition in some Latin 
MSS. of e¢ spiritut sancto (Acts xv. 28), which makes what follows 
to be incongruous. With édofe comp. the Muratorian Fragment : 
Lucas iste meditus . . . nomine suo ex opinione conscripiti—~ 
Dominum tamen nec ipse vidit in carne—et idem, prout assequi 
potuit, ita et a nativitate Joannis incepit dicere. The xapoi shows 
that Lk. does not blame the zoAAo/: he desires to imitate and 
supplement them. It is their attempts that encourage him to write. 
What they have done he may do, and perhaps he may be able to 
improve upon their work. ‘This is his first reason for writing a 
narrative. 

tapykodouOyKétt. This is his second reason for writing, making 
the argument @ fortiori. He has had special advantages and 
qualifications ; and therefore what was allowed to others may be 
still more allowed to him. These qualifications are fourfold, and 
are told off with precision. In the literal sense of “following a 
person closely so as to be always beside him,” zapaxodovGety 
does not occur in N.T. Here it does not mean that Lk. was 
contemporaneous with the events, but that he had brought himself 
abreast of them by careful investigation. Comp. the famous 
passage in Dem. De Cor. cap. liii. p. 285 (344), tapaxoAovOynkdrTa 
Trois mpaypacw && apxijs. 

dvw0ev, This is the frst of the four qualifications: he has gone 
back to the very beginning, viz. the promise of the birth of the 
Forerunner. “From the first” is the meaning of dvw6ev here, not 
“thoroughly,” vadicitus, as in Acts xxvi. 5, which would make 
dvw6ev almost the same as 7aou. Vulg. has @ principio, and d has 
desusum (comp. the French dessus). It is the méow which implies 
thoroughness ; and this is the second point. He has begun at the 
beginning, and he has investigated everything. The Syriac makes 
waow masc., but there is little doubt that it is neut., and refers to 
mpaypdarwv in ver. I. 

éxpiBds. This is the ¢#7rd point. He has done all this 
“accurately.” There is no idle boast in any one of the three 
points. No other Gospel gives us this early history about the 
Baptist and the Christ. No other is throughout so fuil, for of 
170 sections contained in the synoptic narrative 48 are peculiar 
to Lk. And, in spite of the severest scrutiny, his accuracy can 
very rarely be impugned. We cannot be sure whether he means 
to imply that dxpyBos was not true of the zoAAoi, but we may be 
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sure that none of them could claim all three of these points. In 
any case we have an inspired historian telling us in his inspired 
writings that he is giving us the results of careful investigation. 
From this it seems to follow that an inspired historian may fail in 
accuracy if his investigation is defective. 

xaefijs. This is the fourth point, resulting from the other three. 
He does not propose to give a mere collection of anecdotes and 
detached sayings, but an orderly narrative systematically arranged. 
Chronological order is not necessarily implied in xafeéjs, but 
merely arrangement of some kind. Nevertheless, he probably 
has chronological order chiefly in view. In N.T. the word is 
peculiar to Lk. (villi. 1; Acts iii. 24, xi. 4, xviii. 23), as is also 
the more classical é{7s (vii. 11, ix. 37, etc.); but épeéjs does not 
occur. 

kpdtiote Oeoptde. The epithet xpdriros, often given to persons 
of rank (Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), is strongly in favour of 
the view that Theophilus was a real person. The name Theophilus 
was common both among Jews (=Jedidiah) and among Gentiles, 
But it was a name likely to be used to represent any pious reader. 
See Lft. on “ Acts,” D.B.? pp. 25, 26. The word xpaturros occurs 
in N.T. only here and in the Acts, where it is evidently a purely 
official epithet, for the persons to whom it is applied are of bad 
character. 

4. iva émyves wept dv KatnynOys Adyov thy dopddecovr. “In 
order that thou mightest fully know the certainty concerning the 
words wherein thou wast instructed.” The Adyoe are not the 
mpdypara or historic facts, but the details of the Adyos or Gospel 
(ver. 2), which “ministers of the word” had communicated to 
Theophilus. The compound éruyrds indicates additional and more 
thorough knowledge. It is very freq. in Lk. and Paul: see esp. 
Rom. i. 28, 32; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Col. i. 9; Trench, Syn, 
Ixxv. In N.T. xarnxeiv, “to sound down into the ears, teach 
orally,” is found only in Lk. and Paul. The position of rjyv 
aopddevay gives it solemn emphasis. Theophilus shall know that 
the faith which he has embraced has an impregnable historical 
foundation. 


The idiomatic attraction, rep! &» xarnx7}0ns \bywr, is best resolved into 
wep Tv Abywv ods KarnxXHOns, not rept Tov Adyww wepl Gy KarnxHOns. Only 
of persons does wept rivos stand after xarnxetv (Acts xxi. 21, 24): of things 
we have the acc. (Acts xviii. 25; Gal. vi. 6). These attractions are very freq. 
iti Bs eee : 


On the superficial resemblance between this preface and Jos. Con. Apion. 1, 
9, 10, see Godet, i. pp. 92, 93, 3¢me ed. 1888. The resemblance hardly 
amounts to remarkable coincidence, and such similarities are common in 
literature. It is more interesting to compare this preface with that of the 
medical writer Dioscorides. The opening words of Dioscorides’ treatise, wept 
tAns larpixjs, run thus: IlodAGy od pdvoy dpxalwy, GAAd Kal véwy cwratapéercew 
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repl rhs Tov papudxwv oxevaclas Te cal Svvdpews cal Soxtpaclas, pidrare ”Apele, 
reipdcoual cor rapacrioa ph Kevy nde ddo-vov dpyhy éoxnkévat mpods THvde The 
mpayyarelav. The date of Dioscorides Pedacius is uncertain; but, as Pliny 
does not mention him, he is commonly assigned to the first or second century 
A.D. He is said to have been a native of Anazarbus in Cilicia, about fifty 
miles from Tarsus; and in that case he would almost certainly obtain his 
medical knowledge in the great school at Tarsus. That he and S. Luke may 
have been there at the same time with S. Paul, seems to be a not impossible 
conjecture. The treatise wep! dpxatys lyrpcxfjs, commonly attributed to Hippo- 
crates (c. 460-350 B.C.), begins: ‘Oxécor émexelpnoav wept Inrpixijs héyer 4 
ypdgev, K.T.d. 


L 5-IL 52. THE GOSPEL OF THE INFANCY. 


These chapters have often been attacked as unhistorical. 
That Marcion omitted them from his mutilated edition of this 
Gospel is of no moment. He did not do so upon critical grounds, 
but because their contents did not harmonize with his doctrine. 
It is more to the point to urge that these early narratives 
lack apostolic authority; that they cover ground which popular 
imagination, in the absence of history, would be sure to fill; that 
they abound in angelic appearances and other marvels; that 
their form is often highly poetical; and that it is sometimes 
difficult to reconcile them with the narrative of Mt. or with 
known facts of history. To this it may be replied that reserve 
would keep Christ’s Mother from making known these details at 
first. Even Apostles may have been ignorant of them, or unwilling 
to make them known until the comparatively late period at which 
Lk. wrote. The dignity, beauty, and spirituality of these narratives 
is strong evidence of their authenticity, especially when contrasted 
with the silly, grotesque, and even immoral details in the apo- 
cryphal gospels. They abound in historic features, and are 
eminently true to life. Their independence of Mt. is evident, 
and both accounts bear the stamp of truthfulness, which is not 
destroyed by possible discrepancies in a few minor points. That 
Lk. is ever at variance with other historians, has still to be proved ; 
and the merit of greater accuracy may still be with him, even if 
such variance exists. 

This Gospel of the Infancy is made up of seven narratives, 
in two parallel groups of three, followed by a supplement, which 
connects these two groups with the main body of the Gospel. 

I. 1. The Annunication of the Birth of the Forerunner 
(5-25); 2. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour (26-38) ; 
3. The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother of 
the Forerunner (39-56). 

II. 4. The Birth of the Forerunner (57-80) ; 5. The Birth of 
the Saviour (ii. 1-20); 6. The Circumcision and Presentation of 
the Saviour (ii. 21-40). 
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II}. 7. The Boyhood of the Saviour (ii. 41-52). 

On the two accounts of our Lord’s infancy see E. C. S. 
Gibson, Zxfositor, 2nd series, iii. p. 116 ; Gore, Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation, pp. 12 ff.: Murray, 1895. 


I. 5-25. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Forerunner. 


“When John the Baptist appeared, not the oldest man in 
Palestine could remember to have spoken even in his earliest 
childhood with any man who had seen a prophet. . . . In these 
circumstances it was an occurrence of the first magnitude, more 
important far than war or revolution, when a new prophet actually 
appeared” (Zcce Homo, ch. i.). The miracles recorded are in 
keeping with this. God was making a new departure in dealing 
with His people. We need not, therefore, be startled if a highly 
exceptional situation is accompanied by highly exceptional facts. 
After more than three centuries of silence, Jehovah again speaks 
by prophecies and signs to Israel. But there is no violent rupture 
with the past in making this new departure. The announcement 
of the rise of a new Prophet is made in the temple at Jerusalem, 
to a priest of the old covenant, who is to be the Prophet’s father. 
It is strong evidence of the historic truth of the narrative that no 
miracles are prophesied of the new Prophet, and that after his 
appearance his disciples attribute none to him. 


5. "Eyéveto év tats ijpépars. The elegant idiomatic Greek of the 
preface comes abruptly to an end. Although the marks of Lk.’s 
style are as abundant here as in any part of the Gospel, yet the 
form of the narrative is strongly Hebraistic; so much so that one 
may be confident that he is translating from an Aramaic document. 
These first two chapters seem to consist of a series of such docu- 
ments, each with a distinct conclusion (i. 80, ii. 40, ii. 52). If they 
are historical, the Virgin Mary must have been the source of much 
that is contained in these first two chapters, and she may have 
been the writer of documents used by Lk. In any case, we have 
here the earliest documentary evidence respecting the origins of 
Christianity which has come down to us,—evidence which may 
justly be called contemporary. Both éyévero and éy rats 7yépas 
are Hebraistic (see on ver. 39); but there is no need to understand 
jv or any other verb after éyévero, “It came to pass that there was.” 
Rather, “ There arose, came into notice,” or simply “ There was.” 
See on iv. 36, and comp. Mk. i. 4; Jn. i. 6. 

‘Hpwdou Baothéws tis “loudaias. Herod “the Great,” a title not 
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given to him by his contemporaries, who during his last years 
suffered greatly from his cruelty. It is in these last years that the 
narrative of Lk. begins. The Herods were Idumeans by birth,! 
though Jews by religion, and were dependent upon the Romans 
for their sovereignty. As Tacitus says: Regnum ab Antonio 
Herodi datum victor Augustus auxit (Hist. v. 9. 3) 


The name ‘Hpywdxs is contracted from “Hpwldys, and should have iota sub- 
script, which is well supported by early inscriptions. Later inscriptions ané 
coins omit the iota. In the Codex Ambrostanus of Jcsephus the name is 
written with iota adscript, Hpwidys (Amt. xi.—xx.). See the numerous 
instances from inscriptions cited by Schiirer in the 7heo/. Lztztg. 1892, No, 
21, col. 516. The rod inserted before BaciAéws in A and other texts is in 
accordance with classical usage. But in LXX the art. is commonly omitted 
in such cases, because in Hebrew, as in English, ‘‘Saul, king of Israel,” 
“‘ George, king of England,” is the common idiom (Gen. xiv. I, 2, 18, xx. 2, 
XXvi. I, etc. etc.) See Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 47. 


Bacthéws tis “loudaias. This was the title conferred on him by 
the Senate at the request of Antony, Messala, and Atratinus (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 14. 4). Judea here may mean “the land of the Jews, 
Palestine” (vii. 17, xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, xi. 1, 29). Besides 
Judea in the narrower sense, Herod’s dominions included Samaria, 
Galilee, a great deal of Perzea, and Ccele-Syria. For the abundant 
literature on the Herods see D.B.? i. p. 1341; Herzog, PREZ.? vi. 
p. 47; Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. i. 1, p. 400. 

iepeds tis dvéuate Zaxapias. In the Protevangelium of James 
(viii.), Zacharias is called high priest; and this has been adopted by 
later writers, who have supposed that the incident narrated by Lk. 
took place on the Day of Atonement in the Holy of Holies. But 
the high priest would not have been called iepevs rcs, and it could 
not have been by /of (éAaxe) that he offered incense on the Day of 
Atonement. Priestly descent was much esteemed. The name - 
means “ Remembered by Jehovah.” For évépate see on v. 27. 

€& ébnpepias “ABid. The word édyepia has two meanings: 
1. “service for a term of days” (Neh. xiii. 30; 1 Chron. xxv. 8; 
2 Chron. xiii. 10); 2. “a course of priests who were on duty for a 
term of days,” viz. for a week (1 Chron. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 13; 1 Esdr. 
i. 2,15). These courses were also called diarpécets, and by Josephus 
marpiai and épypepises (Anz. vii. 14. 7; Vita, i.). Abijah was de- 
scended from Eleazar, and gave his name to the eighth of the 
twenty-four courses into which David divided the priests (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10; 2 Chron. viii. 14). Of these twenty-four only the courses 
of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim returned from captivity 
(Ezra ii. 36-39); but these four were divided again into twenty- 

1 Tempus quoque Herodis aliegene videlicet regis etiam ipsum Domenico 


attestatur adventut. Predictum namque fuerat, quia non deficiet princeps ex 
Juda, tonec veniat qui mittendus erat (Bede). 
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four with the old names. So that Zacharias did not belong to the 
original course of Abijah, for that did not return from exile. Each 
course was on duty twice during the year; but we know far too 
little about the details of the arrangement to derive any sure chron- 
ology from the statements made by Lk. See on ii. 7. 


Wieseler places the vision of Zacharias early in October A.U.C. 748 or B.C. 6 
(Chron. Syn. ii. 2, Eng. tr. Pt With this result Edersheim agrees (Z. and 
TZ. i. p. 135), as also does Andrews (L. of our Lord, p. 52, ed. 1892). Lewin 

refers May 16th, B.c. 7 (Fast? Sacri, 836). Caspari is for July 18th, B.c. 3, 

ut remarks ‘‘ how little reliance is to be placed upon conclusions of this kind” 
(Chren. Einl. § 42, Eng. tr. p. 57). For the courses of priests, see Herzog, 
PRE.? art. Priestertum im A.T.; Schitrer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 
ii, I, pp. 216-220. 


yur) aité éx tv Ouyatépwrv "Aapdv. “He had a wife,” not “his 
wife was” (AV.). Lk. follows LXX in omitting the art. with the 
gen. after Ovydryp: comp. xiii. 16 and the quotations Mt. xxi. 5 
and Ja. xii. 15, and contrast Mt. xiv. 6. To be a priest and 
married to a priest’s daughter was a double distinction. It was a 
common summary of an excellent woman, “She deserves to marry 
a priest.” In the fullest sense John was of priestly birth. See 
Wetst.: Sacrosancta precursoris nobilitas non solum a parentibus, 
sed etiam a progenitoribus gloriosa descendit (Bede). Aaron’s wife 
was Elisabeth = Elisheba = “ God is my oath.” 

6. Sixator. Once a term of high praise, and meaning righteous- 
ness in the fullest sense (Ezek. xviii. 5, 9, 11, 19, 20, 22, 24, 26); 
but it had come to mean little more than careful observance of 
legal duties. The addition of the Hebraistic évavriov tod Ocod 
(Acts viii. 21; Gen. vi. 8, 11, 13, vii. 1, x. 9) gives Sixacoe its full 
meaning: Zacharias and Elisabeth were saints of the O.T. type. 
Symeon is called Sixaws (ii. 25), and Joseph (Mt. i. 19). Comp. 
Sixatov clvai p’ 6 vopos H dios & dpa wapetxe 7G Seg (Eur. Lon. 
643). The Gospel was to restore to Sixasos its original spiritual 
meaning. See detached note on ¢he word Sixavos and its cognates, 
Rom. i. 17. For dydédrepor see on v. 7. 

Topeudpevor év Tacats Tats évToAats Kat Sixardpacw t. x. Another 
Hebraism (Deut. xxviii. 9; 1 Sam. viii. 3, 5; 1 Kings iii. 14, etc.). 
The distinction often drawn, that évroXai are moral, while dixace- 
pata are ceremonial, is baseless; the difference is, that the latter 
is the vaguer term. Here, although they differ in gender, they 
have only one article and adjective, because they are so similar in 
meaning. Comp. Col. ii. 22; Rev. v. 12; and see Win. xix. 3 ¢, 
p. 157. The two words are found combined Gen. xxvi. 5 and 
Deut. iv. 40. For Stxodpata, “ things declared right, ordinances,” 
comp. Rom. ii. 26 and Heb. ix. 1, and see note in Sp. Comm. on 
1 Cor. v. 6 as to the force of the termination -ya. The genitive 
here. as in Rom. ii. 26 and viii. 4, expresses the authority from 
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which the ordinance springs. The dpeymrot anticipates what 
follows, and, of course, does not mean that they were sinless. No 
one is sinless; but the conduct of some is free from reproach. 
Comp. Phil. iii. 6. 

7% Kat odx jv adtots tékvoy, This calamity is grievous to all 
Orientals, and specially grievous to Jews, each of whom is ambitious 
of being among the progenitors of the Messiah. It was commonly 
believed to be a punishment for sin (Lev. xx. 20, 21; Jer. xxii. 30). 
The story of Glaucus, who tempted the oracle at Delphi, and “at 
the present time has not a single descendant” (Hdt. vi. 86. 16), 
indicates a similar belief among the Greeks. Zacharias and 
Elisabeth had the sorrow of being childless, as Anna of being 
husbandless, and all three had their consolation. Comp. the 
births of Samson and Samuel, both of whom were Nazirites, and 
of Isaac. 


wafdrt. Peculiar to Lk. ‘* Because that” (xix. 9; Acts ii. 24, xvii. 31), 
or “‘according as” (Acts ii. 45, iv. 35). In class. Grk. editors commonly 
write xa6’ 87x. The clause xal dudbrepa .. . oay does not depend upon 
xa0éri, which would be illogical, but is a separate statement. Their age 
would not explain why they had had no children, but why they were not likely 
to have any. ‘* They had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren ; and 
they were both advanced in years,” so that they had no hope of children. 


tmpoBeBykédtes ev Tats tudpats adray. Hebraistic: in class. Grk. 
we should rather have had 77 #Accig. In LXX we have apofe«f. 
Heepats, OF Hépwv, OF Tay Hucpwv (1 Kings i.1; Gen. xxiv. 1; Josh. 
xiii. 1). Levites were superannuated at about sixty, but a priest 
served as long as he was able. 


8. *Eyévero . » » €Xaxe. On the various constructions with éyévero in 
Lk. see detached note at the end of this chapter; and on évw r@ teparever 
airév, ‘while he was officiating as priest,” which is another very favourite 
construction with Lk., see on iii. 21. The verb leparevew is freq. in LXX, 
but occurs nowhere else in N.T. It is not found earlier than LXX, but is not 
rare in later Greek. See Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Gre. p. 119. The phrase 
Kata 7d os is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ii. 42, xxii. 39), but occurs in Theod. 
Bel 15; and &os occurs ten times in his writings, and only twice elsewhere 

n. xix. 40; Heb. x. 25). Comp. xara rd el@copuévop (ii. 27) and xara rd eiwOds 
(iv. 163; Acts xvii. 2). It is for the sake of those who were unfamiliar with the 
usages of the temple that he says that it was ‘‘according to the custom of the 

riest’s service ” that it was decided by lot which priest should offer incense. 

‘o take xara 7d 00s rijs leparias with what precedes robs it of all point ; it is 
tautology to say that he was officiating as priest according to the custom of .he 
priest’s service. But the number of cases in which Lk, has a clause or word 
which is grammatically amphibolous is very large; vv. 25, 27, ii. 22, where 
see note. The word leparela occurs in N.T. only here and Heb. vii. 5. ‘*In 
relation to lepwovrn (Heb. vii. 11, 12, 24) it expresses the actual service of 
the priests, and not the office of priesthood” (Wsctt. on Heb. vii. 5). 


€daxe Tod Oupracar. The casting of lots took place twice a day, 
at the morning and the evening offering of incense. In the morn: 
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ing the drawing lots for offering the incense was the third and chief 
of a series of drawings, four in all; in the evening it was the only 
one. We do not know whether this was morning or evening. No 
priest might have this honour twice; and the number of priests 
was so great that many never offered the incense. The fortunate 
lot was a yijpos Aevxi, to which there is a possible reference 
Rev. ii. 17. The priest who obtained it chose two others to help 
him ; but, when they had done their part, they retired, leaving him 
alone in the Holy Place. For the very elaborate details see 
Edersh. The Temple, its Ministry and Services, pp. 129-142. 


The gen. rod @vypudoa is probably governed by axe, which in class. Grk. 
commonly has a gen. when it means ‘‘ became possessed of,” and an acc. 
when it means ‘‘ obtained by lot” (Acts i. 17; comp. 2 Pet. i. 1). In 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47 we have ZaovA éraxe [a/. 2. karaxAnpodrac] rod Bacidevew emt Ioparr. 
The elceA Ody els roy vady must be taken with Ovssdéoa, not with &axe: “he 
obtained by lot to go in and burn incense,” not ‘‘after entering into the vaés 
he obtained by lot to burn incense.” The lots were cast Jefore he entered the 
Holy Place, which was the front part of the vaés. 


10. wav 75 TAPS Fv Tod Aaod mpocevydpevov. Cod. Am. has the 
same order, omnis multitudo erat populi orans. The position of 
tov Aaod is against taking jv with zpocevyduevov as the analytical 
tense instead of the imperf., a constr. of which Lk. is very fond 
(vv. 20, 21, 22, ii. 33, Iv. 17, 31, 38, 44, etc.); qv may mean 
“was there,” or “there was,” and tov Aaod be epexegetic of 76 
mos. But certainty is unattainable and unimportant. We need 
not infer from way 7d Anos that there was a great multitude. As 
compared with the solitary priest in the vads, all the worshippers 
outside were a 7A7jG0s. The word is a favourite one with Lk., who 
uses it twenty-five times against seven in the rest of N.T. It is 
remarkable that prayer is not expressly mentioned in the Law as 
part of public worship, except in connexion with the offering of the 
first-fruits (Deut. xxvi. 15). But comp. 1 Kings viii. 33-48; 
2 Chron. vi. 14-42; Is. lvi. 7. The people were inside the iepdr, 
although outside (fw) the vads, and the other priests would be 
between them and the vads. 

ll. GhOy 82 avr dyyeAos Kupiov. It was the most solemn 
moment of his life, when he stood alone in that sacred spot to offer 
the pure and ideal symbol of the imperfect prayer which he and 
those outside were offering. The unique circumstances contri- 
buted to make him conscious of that unseen world which is around 
all of us (2 Kings vi. 17 ; comp. Lk. xv. 7, 10). For éf6y see on 
xxii. 43; and for an analysis of the psychological facts see Lange, 
L. of Christ, bk. ii. pt. ii. § 2; Eng. tr. i. 264. But must we not 
choose between admitting an objective appearance and rejecting 
the whole asa myth? To explain it as a “false perception” or 
optical delusion, #.e. a purely subjective result of psychological 
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causes, seems to be not admissible. In that case Zacharias, like Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury,! would have accepted the sign which he sup- 
posed that he had received. To believe in the reality of a subject- 
ive appearance and not believe its testimony is a contradiction. 
Moreover, the psychological explanation leaves the dumbness to be 
explained. Again, we have similar appearances ver. 26, li. 9, 13, 
Xxli. 43, xxiv. 4. Can we accept here an explanation which i is very 
difficult (ii. 9, 13) or inadmissible (xxiv. 4) elsewhere? Are all 
these cases of false perception ? See Paley, Zvidences of Christt- 
anity, prop. ii. ch. i.; Mill, Panthetstic Principles, ii. 1. 4, p. 123, 
2nd ed. 1861 ; Edersh. ZL. & T. i. p. 142, il. p. 751. 

éx Sefiwv tod OPucvactypiov. The place of honour. It was “the 
right side of the altar,” not of Zacharias, who was facing it. Comp. 
Acts vii. 55, 56. The right side was the south side, and the Angel 
would be between the altar and the golden candlestick. On the 
left, or north side, of the altar was the table with the shewbread. 

12. pdBos éméwecev én’ adtév. Fear is natural when man be- 
comes suddenly conscious of contact with the unseen: Humane 
Jragilitatis est spiritualis creature visione turbari (Bede). Comp. 
ii. 9, ix. 34; Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22; Job iv. 15, etc. For the phrase 
comp. Acts xix. 17; Exod. xv. 16; Judith xv. 2. In class. Grk. 
the dat. is more usual: Thuc. ili. 87. 1; Xen. Azad. ii. 2.19; Eur. 
Andr. 1042. 

18. eimev 8¢ mpds attév. Both efrev dé and cZrev rpos are very 
freq. in Lk., who prefers etev 8€ to xal efwev even at the beginning 
of narratives, and uses zpos airdv, abrovs, «.7.A. in preference to 
ait, abrots, «.7.r., after verbs of speaking, answering, etc., to an 
extent which is quite remarkable (vv. 18, 19, 34, 55, 61, 73, 
ii. 15, 18, 20, 34, 48, 49, etc. etc.). This zpds is so strong a mark 
of his style that it should be ee wna in translation : efzev 
mpos airov, “ He said unzo him,” and «izev aira, “ He said ¢o him.” 
But not even RV. does this. 

M} poBod. This gracious charge is specially common in Lk. 
(ver. 30, ii, 10, Vili. 50, xii. 4, 7, 323 Acts xviii. 9, xxvii. 24), 
Bengel says of it, Primum alloguium celeste in aurora NV.T. per 
Lucam amentssime descripta. Comp. Gen. xv. 1; Josh. viii. 1; 
Is. xliii. 1, 5, xliv. 2; Jer. xlvi. 27, 28; Dan. x. 12. 

dudrt. “* Because,” as generally in N.T. Comp. ii. 7, xxi. 28. 
It never means “therefore”; not Rom. i. 19 nor 1 Thes. ii 18. 

cionkotcbn  Sénais cov. ‘Thy supplication was heard,” at the 
time when it was offered. The pass. is used both of the petition 
(Acts x. 31; Ps. iv. 2) and of the petitioner (Mt. vi. 7; Heb. v. 7). 
The word Aaaose implies personal need ; it is a “special petition for 
the supply of want” (Lft. on Phil. iv. 6; Trench, Svz. li.). Un- 
like wpocevyy, it may be used of petitions to men The word 

1 Life, written by himself, sed fin., pp. 171 ff. ed. 1792, pp. 241 ff. ed. 1824. 
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favours, but by no means proves, the view that the prayer of 
Zacharias was fora son. And the context at first seems to con 
firm this. But would Zacharias have made his private wishes the 
main subject of his prayer at so unique an opportunity? Would 
he have prayed for what he regarded as impossible? As Bede 
remarks, /Vemo orat quod se accepturum desperat. Having prayed 
for it as possible, would he have refused to believe an Angel who 
told him that the petition was granted? It is much more probable 
that he and the people were praying for the redemption of Israel,— 
for the coming of the Messiah’s kingdom ; and it is this supplica- 
tion which was heard. To make déyots refer to habitual suppli- 
cation, and not to the prayer offered with the incense, seems 
unnatural. 


What Didon points out (p. 298) in quite a different connexion seems to 
have point here. It was.an axiom with the Rabbins that a prayer in which 
there was no mention of the kingdom of God was no prayer at all (Bady/., 
Beracoth, fol. 40, 2); and in the ritual of the temple the response of the 
people to the prayers of the priests was, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the glory of 
the Kingdom of God for ever” (Babyl., Taanzth, fol. 16, 2): Jésus Chrést, 
ed. 1891. See also Edersh. The Temple, p. 127. 


kal i yu cou “EdeodBer yervijoe vidy oor. Not 4 yuvy ydp. 
“ For thy wife shall bear thee a son” would have made it clear 
that the son was the answer to the déyois. But “and thy wife 
shall bear thee a son” may mean that this is an additional boon, 
which (as ver. 17 shows) is to prepare the way for the blessing 
prayéd for and granted. Thus, like Solomon, Zacharias receives 
the higher blessing for which he prayed, and also the lower blessing 
for which he did not pray. 


Tevvdw is generally used of the father (Mt. i. 1-16; Acts vii. 8, 29; Gen. 
¥. 3-30, xi. 10-28, etc.) ; but sometimes of the mother (ver. 57, xxiii. 293 
Jn. xvi. 21). The best authorities give ’Iwdvys, with only one » (WH. ii. 
App. p. 159). In LXX we have "Iwdyys (2 Chron. xxviii. 12); "Iwdvay 
2 Chron. xvii. 15; Neh. xii. 13) 3 "Iwvdy (Neh. vi. 18); "Iwvd (2 Ki 
XxV. 233; comp. Jn. xxi. 15-17). All these forms are abbreviations of Jeho- 
hanan, ‘‘ Jehovah’s gift,” or ** God is gracious.” Gotthold is a German name 
of similar meaning. It was a Rabbinical saying that the names of six were 
given before they were born—Isaac, Ishmael, Moses, Solomon, Josiah, and 
Messiah. 


14. woddol ent tH yevéoet adroi xapjcovrat. With the modXoi 
here contrast tavri 7@ Aad in ii. 10. The joy at the appearance of 
a Prophet after centuries of need was immense, although not uni- 
versal. The Pharisees did not dare to say that John was not a 
Prophet (Mt. xxi. 26); and Herod, until driven to it, did not dare 
to put him to death (Mt. xiv. 5). The word dya\\‘acrs means 
“extreme joy, exultation.” It is not class., but is freq. in LXX. 
Elsewhere in N.T. only ver. 44; Acts ii. 46; Jude 24; Heb. ig 
(from Ps, xliv. 8). 
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In class. Grk. xalpetw more often has the simple dat., but é7/ is usual in 
N.T. (xiii. 17; Acts xv. 31; Mt. xviii. 13, etc.). It marks the daszs of the 
joy. The reading yervjoe (G XT) for yevéce (§ A BCD) probably comes 
from yevyjoet in ver. 13. 


15. gorat yap péyas évdmov [rob] Kuptov. For he shall be great 
in the truest sense of the term. Whatsoever a character man has 
before God, of that character he really is. 


The adj. évdmios is found in Theocr. (xxii. 152) and in LXX, but évimcoy 
as a prep. seems to be confined to LXX and N.T. It is not in Mt. or Mk., 
but is specially freq. in Lk. (vv. 17, 19, 75, iv. 7, v- 18, 25, etc.), as also 
in Rev. The phrase évwzlov Tod xuplov or Gcod is a Hebraism (xii. 6, xvi. 153 
Acts iv. 19, vii. 46, x. 31, 333 Judg. xi. 11; 1 Sam. x. 19; 2 Sam. v. 3, 
vi. 5). The preposition retains this meaning in modern Greek. 


otvoy kat olxepa ob pi min. He is to drink neither wine nor 
any intoxicating liquor other than wine. The same Hebrew word 
is rendered sometimes oikepa, sometimes péOvopa, and sometimes 
aikepau peOvopa (Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4, 7, 14). 
Wiclif here has “ne wine ne syder.” See D.B.? art. “ Drink, 
Strong.” John is to be a Nazirite, not only for a time, as was 
usual, but for all his life, as Samson and Samuel. This is not 
disproved by the omission of the command not to cut his hair 
(Edersh. Zhe Zemple, p. 322). Eusebius (Prep. Evang. vi. 10. 8) 
has gen. ofkepos, and ovxéparos is also quoted ; but oixepa is usually 
undeclined. 

mvetpatos dyiou mAnoOjcerat. This is in obvious contrast to 
olvov kat oixepa. In place of the physical excitement of strong 
drink he is to have the supernatural inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
The whole phrase is peculiar to Lk. (vv. 41, 67; Acts il. 4, 
iv. 8, 31, ix. 17, xiii. 9); and the two elements of it are specially 
characteristic of him. Excepting Mt. xxii. 10, xxvii. 48; Jn. 
xix. 29, w/w occurs only in Lk., who uses it twenty-two times. 
Mt. has the expression “ Holy Spirit” five times, Mk. and Jn. each 
four times. Lk. has it fifty-three times, of which twelve are in the 
Gospel. He uses three forms: wvetua dyiov (i. 15, 35, 41, 67, 
[ii. 25,] ili. 16, iv. 1, xi. 13); 7d dytov veda (xis. 10, 12); and 76 
mveipa TO &yov (ii, 26, ili, 22). According to Schoettgen (i. 
Pp. 255), “to be filled with the Holy Spirit is” /ocutio Judeis famitlt- 
aris. He gives one example. Comp. the contrast in Eph. v. 18. 


&ru ex Kowdlas pnrpds aitrod. A Hebraism (Ps. xxii. 11, Ixxi. 6; Is. 
xlix. i, 5: comp. Judg. xiii. 5, 7, xvi. 17; Job xxxi. 18, etc.); instead of 
the more classical éx yeverfs, with or without ev0vs (Hom. //. xxiv. 535, Od. 
xviii. 6; Arist. Hth. Nie. vi. 13. 1, vii. 14. 4, viii. 12. 6). For the érs 
comp. ére éx Bpédeos, ere dar’ dpxijs, ére kal éx mapdvyTwy, where ére seems to 
mean ‘‘even.” The expression does not imply that John was filled with the 
Spirit before he was born (ver. 41). In LXX xoAla is oft-n used of the 
womb (see esp. Jer. i. 5); but this is very rare in class. Grk. 
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16, 17. The two personal characteristics just stated—subjection 
of the flesh and sovereignty of the spirit—will manifest themselves 
in two external effects,—a great religious revival and the prepara- 
tion for the Messianic kingdom. The first of these was the 
recognized work of every Prophet. Israel, through sin, was con- 
stantly being alienated from God; and it was one of the chief 
functions of a Prophet to convert the people to God again (Jer. 
ili, 7, 10, 14, xviii. 8; Ezek. iii. 19; Dan. ix. 13). 


wal attés. The personal pronouns are much more used in N.T. than in 
class. Grk., esp. in the oblique cases. But even in the nom. the pronoun is 
sometimes inserted, although there is little or no emphasis. Lk. is very fond 
of beginning sentences with xat adrés, even where airés can hardly mean 
**he on his part,” as distinct from others (iii. 23, v. 14, 17, vi. 20, etc.). In 
x poeXevoerast we have another mark of Lk.’s style. Excepting Mk. vi. 33 
and 2 Cor. ix. §, the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 47 3 Acts xii, 10, 
xx. 5, 13). 


évdmov aitod. “Before God,” who comes to His people in 
the person of the Messiah (Is. xl. 1-11; Mal. iii, 1-5). It is 
unlikely that atrod means the Messiah, who has not yet been 
mentioned. There is no analogy with atrés édba, tpse dixtt, where 
the pronoun refers to some one so well known that there is no 
need to mention him by name. For évdmoy see on ver. 15; and 
for SUvayts, on iv. 14, 36. Elijah is mentioned, not as a worker of 
miracles, for “John did no sign” (Jn. x. 41), but as a preacher of 
repentance: it was in this that the Baptist had his spirit and 
power. For Rabbinic traditions respecting Elijah as the Fore- 
runner see Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 706. 


The omission of the articles before rvevyare and duvdpe is probably due 
to the influence of an Aramaic original, in which the gen. which follows 
would justify the omission. Proper names in -as pure commonly have gen. 
in -ov (Mt. i. 6, iii. 3) ; but here ’H)ela is the true reading. 


émotpépar kapdlas watépwv émt téxva, The literal interpretation 
here makes good sense, and perhaps, on the whole, it is the best. 
In the moral degradation of the people even parental affection had 
languished: comp. Ecclus. xlviii. 10. Genuine reform strengthens 
family ties; whatever weakens them is no true reform. Or the 
meaning may be that the patriarchs will no longer be ashamed of 
their offspring: comp. Is. Ixiii. 16. In any case, dmeieis is not to 
be referred to réxva, It is not the disobedience of children to 
parents that is meant, but that of the Jews to God. 


The Vulg. renders dareOe?s by tncredibéles, for which some MSS. have 
incredulos:; comp. dissociabilis, penetrabilis for adjectives in -dz/¢s with this 
force. Lat. Vet. varies: zxerudztos (f), non consentientes (d), contumaces (e). 

éy dpovymet Stxatwy. The prep. of rest after a verb of motion. expresses 
the result of the motion (viii. 17; Mt. xiv. 3): ‘Turn them so as ¢o de in 
the wisdom of the just.” For ¢pédvnois see Lft. on Col. i: 9: the word 
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occurs only here and Eph. i. 8in N.T. De Wette, Bleek, and others main- 
tain that dpdvyots here means simply ‘‘disposition,” Geséwnung. In what 
follows it is better to make éroidcas dependent upon émorpéyat, not 
co-ordinate with it. The preparation is the consequence of the conversion, 
and the final object of the mpoehevoerat: ne Dominus populum imparatum 
majestate sua obterat (Beng.). 


18, Kata ti yvdcopat todro; The very question asked by 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 8): “In accordance with what shall I obtain 
knowledge of this?” #e. What shall be in harmony with it, so as 
to be a sign of it? Comp. the cases of Gideon (Judg. vi. 36-39) 
and of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 8), who asked for signs; also of 
Moses (Exod. iv. 2-6) and of Ahaz (Is. vii. 11), to whom signs 
were given unasked. The spirit in which such requests are made 
may vary much, although the form of request may be the same, 
and the fact that Zacharias had all these instances to instruct him 
made his unbelief the less excusable. By his éy® ydp eiws, «.7.A., he 
almost implies that the Angel must have forgotten the fact. 


19. droxpubels 6 Gyyedos clrrev. In Attic dwoxplyopa, in Homeric and 
Tonic vzoxpivowat, is used in the sense of ‘‘answering.” In N.T. boxpl- 
vouat occurs only once (xx. 20), and there of “‘acting a part,” not ‘‘ answer- 
ing”: comp. 2 Mac. v. 25. But daoxpiOels for the class. daoxpivduevos 
(which is rare in N.T.) marks the decay of the middle voice. In bibl. Grk. 
the middle voice is dying ; in mod. Grk. it is dead. Machon, a comic poet 
about B.C. 250, is perhaps the earliest writer who uses dexplény like 
dmexpwvdunv in the sense of ‘replied, answered.” In LXX, as in N.T., 
dwexpwdunv is rare (Judg. v. 29[A]; 1 Kings ii. 13 1 Chron. x. 13). See 
Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 78. 


19. "Eyd cipe FaBpuyrA. Gabriel answers his éyé eye with 
another. “Thou art old, and not likely to have children, but 
I am one whose word is to be believed”: dyyéAw dmoreis, kal Ta 
droore‘Aavte (Eus.). The names of two heavenly beings are given 
us in Scripture, Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21) and Michael (Dan. 
X. 13, 21, xli. 1; Jude g; Rev. xii. 7); other names were given in 
the later Jewish tradition. It is one thing to admit that such 
names are of foreign origin, quite another to assert that the belief 
which they represent is an importation. Gabriel, the “Man of 
God,” seems to be the representative of angelic ministry to man; 
Michael, “ Who is like God,” the representative of angelic opposi- 
tion to Satan. In Scripture Gabriel is the angel of mercy, Michael 
the angel of judgment. In Jewish legend the reverse is the case, 
proving that the Bible does not borrow Jewish fables. In the 
Targums Gabriel destroys Sennacherib’s army; in the O.T. he 
instructs and comforts Daniel. The Rabbis said that Michael flies 
in one flight, Gabriel in two, Elijah in four, and Death in eight ; 
ée. mercy is swifter than judgment, and judgment is swifter than 
destruction. 

& wapeotnKas evemov toi Ocoi. Seeon ver. 15. Gabriel is “the 
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angel of His presence” (Is. Ixiii. 9 ; comp. Mt. xviii. 10), “ Stand- 
ing before” implies ministering. In LXX the regular phrase is 
mapacrhvat évivov (Job i. 6, which is a close parallel to this; 1 Kings 
xvii. 1, xviii, 15; 2 Kings iii. 14, v. 16). It is also used of service 
to a king (1 Kings x. 8). But when Gehazi “stood before his 
master,” we have raperrijxes mpos Tov KUptov avrod (2 Kings v. 25). 


Only here and ix. 27 does Lk. use the unsyncopated form of the perf. part. 
of tornus and its compounds. Elsewhere he prefers éo7ws to éoryxds (i. II, 
v. 1, 2, xviii. 13; Acts iv. 14, vii. 55, etc.), In Mt. xxvii. 47 and Mk. ix. 


1 and xi. 5, éornxérwy is the right reading. In Jn. the unsyncopated form 
is common. 


dmeotddyv Aadijoar mpds oe kal edayyeNicacOat cor taita. This 
reminds Zacharias of the extraordinary favour shown to him, and 
so coldly welcomed by him. It is the first use in the Gospel 
narrative of the word which was henceforward to be so current, 
and to mean so much. In LXX it is used of any good tidings 
(2 Sam. i. 20; 1 Chron. x. 9g), but especially of communications 
respecting the Messiah (Is. xl. 9, lii. 7, 1x. 6, lxi. 1). See on ii. 10 
and iv. 18. 

20. kat 80d Eon crwmdv Kat ph Suvdpevos Aadjoar. The idov is 
Hebraistic, but is not rare in class. Grk. It introduces something 
new with emphasis. Signum poscentt datur congruum, quamvis non 
optatum (Beng.). The analytical form of the fut. marks the dura- 
tion of the silence (comp. v. 10, vi. 40?, xvii. 35 ?, xxi. 17); and yu) 
duvduevos, k.7.X., is added to show that the silence is not a voluntary 
act, but the sign which was asked for (comp. Dan. x. 15). Thus 
his wrong request is granted in a way which is at once a judgment 
and a blessing ; for the unbelief is cured by the punishment. For 
aw7aw of dumbness comp. 4 Mac. x. 18. 


We have here one of many parallels in expression between Gospel and 
Acts. Comp. this with Acts xili, 11; i. 39 with Acts i. 15; i. 66 with Acts 
xi. 21; ii. 9 with Acts xii. 7; xv. 20 with Acts xx. 37; xxi. 18 with Acts 
xxvii. 34; xxiv. 19 with Acts vii. 22. 

In N.T. yw with the participle is the common constr., and in mod. Grk. 
it is the invariable use. In Lk. there is only one instance of od with a parti- 
cip.2 (vi. 42). See Win. lv. 5. 8, pp. 607-610; Lft. Zps. 9 St. Paul, p. 39, 
1895. The combination of the negative with the positive statement of the 
same thing, although found in class. Grk., is more common in Heb. literature. 
In Acts xiii. 11 we have éoy rugdds pi BACrwv ; comp. Jn. i. 3, 20, ili. 16, 
x. 5, 18, xviii. 20, xx. 27; Rev. ii. 13, iii. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 30, 31, 48; 2Sam. 
xiv. 5; Is. xxxviil. I, etc. 

axpt qs jpépas. Gal. iii. 19 is the only certain exception to the rule 
that d&ypr, not &xpis, usually precedes vowels in N.T. Comp. xvii. 27, xxi. 
24, and see on xvi. 16. For the attraction, comp. Acts i. 2; Mt. xxiv. 38. 
Attractions are specially freq. in Lk. See on iii. 19. 

av@? Gy. Only in this phrase does dy7t suffer elision in N.T. It is 
equivalent to dv7l rovrwy 871, ‘‘for that, because” (xix. 44; Acts xii. 23 ; 
2 Thes. ii. 10; Lev. xxvi. 43; 2 Kings xxii. 17; Ezek. v. 11). It is found 
in class. Grk. (Soph. Avé. 1068; Aristoph. Plut. 434). 
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ofrives. Stronger than the simple relative: ‘‘which are of such a 
character that.” Comp. ii. 10, vii. 37, 39, vili. 3, 15. Almost always in nom. 

ats rdv Katpdv abtav. That which takes place in a time may be regarded 
as entering into that time: the words go on to their fulfilment. Comp. els 7d 
HédXoy (xiii. 9) and ede 7d weraéd odBParov (Acts xiii. 42). 


21. fv & ads mpoodoxav. As in ver. 20, the analytical tense 
marks the duration of the action. Zacharias was longer than was 
customary; and the Talmud states that the priests were accustomed 
to return soon to prevent anxiety. It was feared that in so sacred 
a place they might incur God’s displeasure, and be slain (Lev. xvi. 
13). Hence Oatpatov év to xpovitew, “They were wondering while 
he tarried.” Comp. ver. 8, and see on iii. 21. The common 
rendering, “ af his tarrying,” or “ because he tarried,” guod tardaret, 
is improbable even if possible. This would have been otherwise 
expressed: éOavpalov éi (ii. 33, iv. 22, ix. 43, etc.), which D reads 
here; or did (Mk. vi. 6; Jn. vii. 21); or dre (xi. 385; Jn. iii. 7, iv. 
27); or aepl (ii. 18). 

22. obk eddvato adfjoat adtots. He ought to pronounce the 
benediction (Num. vi. 24-26) from the steps, either alone or with 
other priests. His look and his inability to speak told them at 
once that something extraordinary had taken place ; and the sacred 
circumstances would suggest a supernatural appearance, even if his 
signs did not make this clear to them. 


The compound éméyvwoayv implies clear recognition and full knowledge 
(v. 22, xxiv. 16, 31); and the late fon émtactay (for Sy) is commonly used 
of supernatural sights (xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 1; Dan. ix. 23, 
x. I, 7, 8, 16). For kat airés, “he on his part,” as distinct from the con- 
gregation, see on ver. 17,and Win. xxii. 4. b, p. 187. The periphrastic tense 
jv Stavedwv again calls attention to the continued action. The verb is found 
here only in N.T., but occurs twice in LXX (Ps. xxxiv. 19; Ecclus. xxvii. 
22). In Svépewve kwdds both the compound and the tense emphasize the fact 
that it was no mere temporary seizure Ex 28; Gal. ii. 5; 2 Pet. iii. 4). 


28. ds etdyjoOnoav at fpdpar tis Nevtoupyias atto?. When the 
week for which the course of Abijah was on duty for public service 
was at an end. See on vv. 15 and 57. In class. Grk. Aerovpyia 
(Aeds, €pyov) is freq. of public service undertaken by a citizen at 
his own expense. In bibl. Grk. it is used of priestly service in the 
worship of God (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Num. viii. 22, xvi. 9, xvili. 4; 
2 Chron. xxxi. 2), and also of service to the needy (2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil. ii. 30). 

dar \Oev ets tdv otkov adtoG. This was not in Jerusalem, in the 
Ophel quarter, where many of the priests resided, but in an un- 
named town in the hill-country south of Jerusalem (ver. 39). It is 
probable that most of the priests who did not live in the city itself 
resided in the towns and villages in the neighbourhood. Con- 
venience would suggest that they should live inside Judea. In 
Neh. xi. 10-19 we have 1192 priests in Jerusalem ; in 1 Chron. ix 
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3 we have 1760. Later authorities speak of 24,000; but such 
figures are very untrustworthy. The whole question of the resi- 
dences of the priests is an obscure one, and Josh. xxi. must not be 
quoted as evidence for more than a projected arrangement. That 
it was carried into effect and maintained, or that it was revived after 
the Exile, is a great deal more than we know. Schiirer, Jewish 
People in the T. of J. C. ii. 1, p. 229. 

24. cuvékaBev. The word occurs eleven times in Lk. against 
five times elsewhere. He alone uses it in the sense of conceiving 
offspring, and only in these first two chapters (vv. 31, 36, ii. 21). 
This sense is common in medical writers and in Aristotle. Hobart 
remarks that the number of words referring to pregnancy and 
barrenness used by Lk. is almost as great as that used by Hippo- 
crates: év yaorpt éxew (xxi. 23), éyxvos (ii. 5), oreipa (i. 7), drexvos 
(xx. 28). And, excepting év yaorpi éxewv, all of these are peculiar 
to himself in N.T. (d@ed. Lang. of Lk. p. 91). 

mepexpuBev éauthy pivas mévte. The reflexive pronoun brings 
out more forcibly than the middle voice would have done that the 
act was entirely her own (Acts xxiii. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 31; 1 Jn. i. 8); 
and the compound verb implies a// round, complete concealment. 
Her motive can only be conjectured ; but the enigmatical conduct 
and remark are evidence of historic truth, for they would not be 
likely to be invented. ‘The five months are the first five months ; 
and at the end of them it would be evident that she had ceased 
to be % oreipa (ver. 36). During these five months she did not 
wish to risk hearing a reproach, which had ceased to be true, but 
which she would not care to dispute. She withdrew, therefore, 
until all must know that the reproach had been removed. 


The form &xpvBov is late: in class. Grk. Expua is used. But a present 
«ptBw is found, of which this might be the imperfect. 

It can hardly be accidental that mj is scarcely ever used in N.T. in a 
literal sense by any writer except Lk., who has it five times in his ea 
and five times in the Acts. The chronological details involved in thi 
frequent use are the results of the careful investigation of which he writes in 
the preface. The other passages are Gal. iv. 10; Jas. v. 17, and six times 
in Revelation. So also éros occurs fifteen times in Lk. and six in Mt. Mk. 
and Jn. 


25. éweidev ddedetv Sverdds pou ev avOpdmog. The object of 
ércidey is neither éué understood (as all English Versions except 
Wic. and Rhem.) nor 76 dvedds pov (Hofmann), but ddedciv: 
“watched to take away, taken care to remove.” The constr. seems 
to be unique; but comp. Acts xv. 14. Alford and Holtzmann 
translate “hath designed, condescended to remove”; but can 
éreidey mean that? Elsewhere in N.T. it occurs only Acts iv. 29; 
_ but in class. Grk. it is specially used of the gods regarding human 
affairs (Aesch, Suppl. 1. 1031; Sept. 485). Hdt. i. 124. 2 is not 
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rightly quoted as parallel. Omitting éweiSev, Rachel makes the 
same remark: "AdetAev 5 @eds pov Td Gvetdos (Gen. xxx. 23 ; Comp. 
Ps. cxiii. 9; Is. iv. 1); but the different position of the pov is 
worth noting. In é& dv@pwros we have another amphibolous 
expression (see on ver. 8). It may be taken with dgeAciv, but 
more probably it belongs to 7d dveidds pov (ver. 36). 


26-88. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour. 


The birth of the Baptist is parallel to the birth of Isaac; that 
of the Messiah to the creation of Adam. Jesus is the second 
Adam. But once more there is no violent breach with the past. 
Even in its revolutions Providence is conservative. Just as the 
Prophet who is to renovate Israel is taken from the old priesthood, 
so the Christ who is to redeem the human race is not created out 
of nothing, but “born of a woman.” 


26. eis médw tis TadtAatas  Svoua NaLapér. The description 
perhaps implies that Lk. is writing for those who are not familiar 
with the geography of Palestine. There is no reason for believing 
that he himself was unfamiliar with it. Comp. ver. 39, iv. 31, 
Vii. I1, Vili. 26, ix. 10, xvii. II, xix. 29, 37, 41. 


Galilee is one of many geographical names which have gradually extended 
their range. It was originally a little ‘‘circuit” of territory round Kadesh- 
Naphtali containing the towns given by Solomon to Hiram (1 Kings ix. 11). 
This was called the ‘circuit of the Gentiles,” because the inhabitants were 
strangers (I Mac. v. 15, Tad. dAdoptAwv). But it grew, until in the time of 
Christ it included the territory of Naphtali, Asher, Zebulon, and Issachar 
(D.Z.7 i. p. 1117). For a description of this region see Jos. B. /. iii. 3. 1-3. 
Nazareth is mentioned neither in O.T. nor in Josephus, but it was probably 
not a new town in our Lord’s time. The site is an attractive one, in a basin 
among the south ridges of Lebanon. The sheltered valley is very fruitful, and 
abounds in flowers. From the hill behind the town the view over Lebanon, 
Hermon, Carmel, the Mediterranean, Gilead, Tabor, Gilboa, the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the mountains of Samaria, is very celebrated (Renan, Vie de /. 
p- 27). It would seem as if Mt. (ii. 23) was not aware that Nazareth was the 
original home of Joseph and Mary. 


16¢Tt has been argued that the different modes in which God is recorded to 
have communicated with men, in St. Matthew by dreams and in St. Luke by 
Angels, show the extent of the subjective influence of the writer’s mind upon 
the narrative. But surely those are right who see in this difference the use of 
various means adapted to the peculiar state of the recipient. Moreover, as St. 
Matthew recognizes the ministry of Angels (xxviii. 2), so St. Luke relates 
Visions (Acts x. 9-16, xvi. 9, xviii. 9, 10). . . . It is to be noticed that the 
contents of the divine messages (Matt. i. 20, 21; Luke i. 30-33) are related 
conversely to the general character of the Gospels, as a consequence of the 
difference of character in those to whom they are addressed. The promise of 
Redemption is made to Joseph ; of a glorious Kingdom to the Virgin” (Wsctt. 
Int. to Gospels, p. 317, 7th <n 
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The form of the nan.e of the town varies much, between Nazareth, Nazaret, 
Nazara, and Nazarath. Keim has twice contended strongly for Nazara (_/. of 
WVaz., Eng. tr. ii. p. 16, iv. p. 108); but he has not persuaded many of the 
correctness of his conclusions. WH. consider that ‘‘the evidence when 
tabulated presents little ambiguity” (ii, App. p. 160). Natapd@ is found 
frequently (eight out of eleven times) in Codex A, but hardly anywhere else. 
Nafapd is used once by Mt. (iv. 13), and perhaps once by Lk. (iv. 16). 
Nafapé@ occurs once in Mt. (xxi. 11) and once in Acts (x. 38). Everywhere 
else (Mt. ii. 23; Mk. i. 9; Lk. i. 26, ii. 4, 39, 513 Jn. i. 46, 47) we have 
certainly or probably Nafapér. Thus Mt. uses the three possible forms 
equally ; Lk. all three with a decided preference for Nazaret; while Mk. and 
jn. use Nazaret enly. This appears to be fairly conclusive for Nazaret. Yet 
Scrivener holds that ‘‘regarding the orthography of this word no reasonable 
certainty is to be attained” (Zwt. to Crit. of N.T. ii. p. 316); and Alford 
seems to be of a similar opinion (i. Prolegom. p. 97). Weiss thinks that 
Nazara may have been the original form, but that it had already become 
unusual when the Gospels were written. The modern town is called Ex 
Nazirah, and is shunned by Jews. Its population of 5000 is mainly Christian, 
with a few Mahometans. 


27. épvqoteupévqy. This is the N.T. form of the word (ii. §): in 
LXX we have peuvyorevp. (Deut. xxii. 28). The interval between 
betrothal and marriage was commonly a year, during which the 
bride lived with her friends. But her property was vested in her 
future husband, and unfaithfulness on her part was punished, like 
adultery, with death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). The case of the woman 
taken in adultery was probably a case of this kind. 

ég oixov AaveiS. It is unnecessary, and indeed impossible, to 
decide whether these words go with dvdpé, or with wapOévov, or 
with both. The last is the least probable, but Chrysostom and 
Wieseler support it. From vv. 32 and 69 we may with probability 
infer that Lk. regards Mary as descended from David. In ii. 4 he 
states this of Joseph. Independently of the present verse, therefore, 
we may infer that, just as John was of priestly descent both by 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, so Jesus was of royal descent both by 
Mary and Joseph. The title “Son of David” was publicly given 
to Jesus and never disputed (Mt. i. 1, ix. 27, xil. 23, xv. 22, 
xx. 30, 31; Mk. x. 47, 48; Lk. xviii. 38, 39). In the Zest. XZ/. 
Patr. Christ is said to be descended from Levi and Judah 
(Simeon vii.); and the same idea is found in a fragment of 
Irenzeus (Frag. xvii., Stieren, p. 836). It was no doubt based, 
as Schleiermacher bases it (.S4 Zuke, Eng. tr. p. 28), on the fact 
that Elisabeth, who was of Levi, was related to Mary (see on 
ver. 36). The repetition involved in ris wapQévou is in favour of 
taking é¢ oixov Aaveid with dvdpi: otherwise we should have ex- 
pected airjjs. But this is not conclusive. 

28. Xaipe, kexapttwpévy.! Note the alliteration and the con- 

1 The Ave Maria as a liturgical address to the Virgin consists of three 


rts, two of which are scriptural and one not. The first two parts, ‘‘ Hail, 
ary, full of grace: the Lord is witb thee,” and ‘‘ Blessed art thou among 
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nexion between xaipe and xdpis. The gratiz plena of the Vulg. 
is too indefinite. It is right, if it means “full of grace, which 
thou hast recerved”; wrong, if it means “full of grace, which 
thou hast to bestow.” From Eph. i. 6 and the analogy of verbs 
IN -Ow, KexapiTopévn must mean “endued with grace” ean 
xviii. 17). Von ut mater gratix, sed ut filia gratiz (Beng.). 
What follows explains keyapitwuevy, for with pera cov we under- 
stand éo7, not éorw (comp. Judg. vi. 12). It is because the Lord 
is with her that she is endued with grace. Tyn., Cov., and Cran., 
no less than Wic. and Rhem., have “full of grace”; Genev. has 
“freely beloved.” 


The familiar edAoynuévn od év yuratly, although well attested (AC DX 
(AQ, Latt. Syrr. Aeth. Goth., Tert. Eus.), probably is an interpolation 
borrowed from ver. 42: S BL, Aegyptt. Arm. omit. 

29. Here also ldofca (A), for which some Latin texts have cum audisset, 
is an interpolation borrowed perhaps from ver. 12. It is not stated that Mary 
saw Gabriel. The pronominal use of the article ( dé) is rare in N.T. 
(Acts i. 6; Mt. ii. 5, 9). It is confined to phrases with wéy and 6é, and 
mostly to nom. masc. and fem. 


SvetapdxO. Here only in N.T. It is stronger than érapayxOy 
in ver. 12. Neither Zacharias nor Mary are accustomed to 
visions or voices: they are troubled by them. There is no 
evidence of hysterical excitement or hallucination in either case. 
The S.edoyifero, “reckoned up different reasons,” is in itself 
against this. The verb is confined to the Synoptic Gospels 
(v. 21, 22; Mk. ii. 6, 8): Jn. xi. 50 the true reading is AoyifeoOe. 

mwotamés. In N.T. this adj. never has the local signification, 
“from what country or nation?” cujas? (Aesch. Cho. 575; Soph. 
0.C. 1160). It is synonymous with zotos, a use which is found in 
Demosthenes ; and it always implies astonishment, with or without 
admiration (vii. 39; Mt. viii. 27; Mk. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 11; 1 Jn. 
iii. 1). In LXX it does not occur. The original form is zodazds, 
and may come from ov dé; but -daos is perhaps a mere ter- 
mination. 

ety. It is only in Lk. in N.T. that we find the opt. in indirect questions. 
In him it is freq. both without dy (iii. 15, viii. 9, xxii. 23; Acts xvii. 11, 
xxi. 33, xxv. 20) and with dy (vi. 11; Acts v. 24, x. 17). In Acts viii. 31 we 


have opt. with dy in a direct question. Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 1125 
Win. xli. 4. c, p. 374. 


80. Mh goBo0, Mapidp, eipes yap xdpw wapda To Gcw. See on 


women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb” (ver. 42), are first found in the 
Liber Antiphonianus attributed to Gregory the Great ; and they were authorized 
as a formula to be taught with the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, ¢. A.D. 1198. 
The third part, ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at 
the hour of death,” was added in the fifteenth century, and was authorized by 
Pope Pius v. in 1568. 
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ver. 13. The edpes xdpw m. 7.®. explains xexaptrwpévy, The phrase 
is Hebraic: Ne ebpev xdpw évavriov Kvpiov rod @eod (Gen. vi. 8; 
comp. xviii. 3, xxxix. 4). See on iv. 22. 


ovdAyp yy. For the word see on ver. 24, and for the form comp. ii. 21, 
xx. 47; Acts i. 8, ii. 38, xxiii. 27; Jn. v. 43, xvi. 14, 15, 24. In Ionic we 
have fut. Aduyoua. Veitch, p. 359; Win. v. 4. f, p. 54. 


év yaotpl kal téfy vidv, kat Kadévers 73 Svopa, The same word- 
ing is found Gen. xvi. 16 of Ishmael, and Is. vii. 14 of Immanuel. 
Comp. Gen. xvii. 19 of Isaac, and Mt. i. 21 of Jesus. In all cases 
the xaAécevs is not a continuation of the prophecy, but a command, 
as in most of the Ten Commandments (Mt. v. 21, 27, 33; comp. 
Lk. iv. 12; Acts xxiii. 5, etc.). Win. xliii. 5. c, p. 396. The 
name “Ingots was revealed independently to Joseph also (Mt. i. 21). 
It appears in the various forms of Oshea, Hoshea, Jehoshua, 
Joshua, Jeshua, and Jesus. Its meaning is “ Jehovah is help,” or 
“God the Saviour.” See Pearson, On the Creed, art. ii. sub init. 
p- 131, ed. 1849. 

82. oftos gotat péyas. As in ver. 15, this is forthwith ex- 
plained; and the greatness of Jesus is very different from the 
greatness of John. The title vids ‘Ywiorou expresses some very 
close relation between Jesus and Jehovah, but not the Divine Son- 
ship in the Trinity ; comp. vi. 35. On the same principle as @eds 
and Kupuos, “Yyuoros is anarthrous: there can be only one Highest 
(Ecclus. vii. 15, xvii. 26, xix. 17, xxiv. 2, 23, xxix. 11, etc.). The 
kA\nOyjceTar is not a mere substitute for érra:: He not only shall be 
the Son of God, but shall be recognised as such. In the Acti Pauli 
et Theclz we have Maxdptot of codiav AaBdvres "Inood Xpiorod, ore 
avtoi viol iiorov kAyOyoovrat (Tischendorf, p. 239). For tdv Opdvoy 
AaveiS comp. 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13; Is. ix. 6, 7, xvi. 5. 

AavelS tod matpés attos. This is thought to imply the Davidic 
descent of Mary; but the inference is not quite certain. Jesus 
was the heir of Joseph, as both genealogies imply. Comp. Ps. 
cxxxii. 11; Hos. iii. 14. There is abundant evidence of the belief 
that the Messiah would spring from David: Mk. xii. 35, x. 47, 
xi. 10; Lk. xviii. 38, xx. 41; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (Syr. Arab. Arm.); Ps. 
Sol. xvii. 23, 24; Talmud and Targums. See on Rom. i. 3. 

838. Bacitedoer . . . eis Tods aidvas. Comp. “But of the Son 
he saith, God is Thy throne for ever and ever” (Heb. i. 8, where 
see Wsctt.); also Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14; Jn. xii. 343 Rev. xi. 15. 
The eternity of Christ’s kingdom is assured by the fact that it is to 
be absorbed in the kingdom of the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 
These magnificent promises could hardly have been invented by a 
writer who was a witness of the condition of the Jews during the 
half century which followed the destruction of Jerusalem. Indeed, 
we may perhaps go further and say that “it breathes the spirit of 
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the Messianic hope before it had received the rude and crushing 
blow in the rejection of the Messiah” (Gore, Dissertations, p. 16). 
Comp. 2. 17, 54, 55, 68-71, ii. 38. 

The constr. Baci\etew éxl ¢. acc. is not classical. We have it again 

xix. 14, 27. 

34, Mads éotar toitro. She does not ask for poof, as Zacharias 
did (ver. 18); and only in the form of the words does she ask as to 
the mode of accomplishment. Her utterance is little more than 
an involuntary expression of amazement: non dubitantis sed admir- 
antis (Grotius). In contrasting her with Zacharias, Ambrose says, 
Hee jam de negotio tractat; tle adhuc de nuntio dubitat. It is 
clear that she does not doubt the fact promised, nor for a moment 
suppose that her child is to be the child of Joseph. 

éret GvSpa o8 ywdoxw. Comp. Gen. xix. 8; Judg. xi. 39; 
Num. xxxi. 17. The words are the avowal of a maiden conscious 
of her own purity; and they are drawn from her by the strange 
declaration that she is to have a son before she is married. It is 
very unnatural to understand the words as a vow of perpetual 
virginity, or as stating that such a vow has already been taken, or 
is about to be taken. It is difficult to reconcile ov« éyivwoxey (im- 
perf., not aor.) atr7v éws (Mt. i. 25) with any such vow. 

835. Mveipa dyvov érehedoetar emt o€. It may be doubted whether 
the article is omitted “ because Holy Spirit is here a proper name” ; 
rather because it is regarded impersonally as the creative power of 
God. Comp. kat rvetpua cot érepepero érdvw rod tdatos (Gen. i. 2): 
che two passages are very parallel. See on ver. 15. Both zvedua 
and dyov have special point. It is spirit and not flesh, what is 
holy and not what is sinful, that is to produce this effect in her. 
With éredevoerar éxi o€ comp. Acts i. 3. Excepting Eph. ii. 7 and 
Jas. v. i, the verb is peculiar to Lk. (xi. 22, xxi. 26; Acts i. 8, 
Vili. 24, xiil. 40, xiv. 19). 

Suvapis Yipiorou émuoxidcet gor. For Suvapts see on iv. 14; for 
émoxidce. comp. the account of the Transfiguration (ix. 34), and 
for the dat. comp. the account of Peter’s shadow (Acts v. 15). It 
is the idea of the Shechinah which is suggested here (Exod. xl. 38). 
The cloud of glory signified the Divine presence and power, and it 
is under such influence that Mary is to become a mother: 

8.6. This illative particle is rare in the Gospels (vii. 7; Mt. xxvii. 8); 
not in Mk. or Jn. 

7d yevvdpevov &ytov KAnOijceTar vids eos. “ The holy thing which 
shall be born shall be called the Son of God,” or, “That which 


1H. Lasserre renders pucsque je nat nul rapport avec mon mari, and exe 
plains that dv signzfe mari, epoux; e¢ la phrase marque la voeu de virginité 
conjugale fait par Marde (pp. 265, 564, ed. 1887). It is impossible that dvédpa, 
without either article or possessive pronoun, can mean ‘‘ my tasband” 
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shall be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.” ‘The latter of 
these two renderings seems to be preferable. Comp. dy:oy rd xupiy 
KAnPyoerat (il. 22); Na€wpatos KAnOyoeror (Mt. ii. 23); viol @cov 
KAnOnoovtat (v. 9); Adxurros KAnOyoerat and péyas KA. (v. 19). In 
all cases the appellation precedes the verb. The unborn child is 
called dyov as being free from all taint of sin. De hoc Sancto idem 
angelus est locutus, Dan. ix. 24 (Beng.). The é« ood, which many 
authorities insert after yevvdevoy, is probably an ancient gloss, de- 
rived perhaps from Mt. i. 16: 8 AB C*D and most versions omit. 

The title “Son of God,” like “Son of Man,” was a recognized 
designation of the Messiah. In Loch, and often in 4 Ezra, the 
Almighty speaks of the Messiah as His Son. Christ seldom used 
it of Himself (Mt. xxvii. 43; Jn. x. 36). But we have it in the 
voice from heaven (iii. 22, ix. 35); in Peter’s confession (Mt. 
xvi. 16); in the centurion’s exclamation (Mk. xv. 39); in the devil’s 
challenge (iv. 3, 9); in the cries of demoniacs (Mk. iii. 11, v. 7). 
Very early the Christian Church chose it as a concise statement of 
the divine nature of Christ. See on Rom. i. 4, and Swete, Afost. 
Creed, p. 24. For &ywov see on Rom.i. 7. The radical meaning 
is “set apart for God, consecrated.” 

86. Kal i800 “EXevodBet H ovyyevis cou. Comp. ver. 20. Mary, 
who did not ask for one, receives a more gracious sign than 
Zacharias, who demanded it. The relationship between her and 
Elisabeth is unknown. 


** Cousin,” started by Wiclif, and continued until RV. substituted ‘‘ kins- 
woman,” has now become too definite in meaning. The kinship has led 
artists to represent the two children as being playmates; but Jn. i. 31 seems 
to be against such companionship. It has also led to the conjecture that 
Jesus was descended from both Levi and Judah (see on ver. 27). But Levites 
might marry with other tribes ; and therefore Elisabeth, who was descended 
from Aaron, might easily be related to one who was descended from David. 
This verse is not evidence that Mary was not of the house of David. 

The late form cuyyevis (comp. evyevls), and the Ion. dat. ype for yijpe 
(Gen. xv. 15, xxi. 7, xxv. 8), should be noticed; also that obros being the 
subject, the noun has no article. Comp. xxi. 22. The combination kal 
obros is peculiar to Lk. (viii. 41?, xvi. I, xx. 28). The relative ages cf Jesus 
and of John are fixed by this statement. 

We may take xadouuévg as imperf. part., ‘* Used to be called.” This 
reproach would cease when she reappeared at the end of the five months 
(ver. 24). kaXovmevos with appellations is freq. in Lk. 


37. odk dduvaticer mapa tol Ocod wav pipa. The negative and 
the verb are to be closely combined and taken as the predicate of 
wav pnua. We must not take ov« with wav. This is plain from 
Gen. xviii. 14: py ddvvarel rapa 7h Ded wav pyya; “Hath God 
said, and can He not do it?” z.e. Is anything which God has pro- 
mised impossible? RV. here has “be void of power” for dduvareiv ; 
but it is doubtful whether the verb ever has this signification. Of 
things, it means “to be impossible” (Mt. xvii. 20); and of persons, 
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“to be unable” ; in which case, like duvareiy (Rom. xiv. 4; 2 Cor. 
ix. 8), it is followed by the infin. That ‘be impossible” is the 
meaning, both here and Gen. xviii. 14, is probable from Job xlii. 2, 
olda 67 rdvrTa Svvacat, dduvarel Sé cou ovMev ; and from Zech. viii. 6, 
where ddvvarjoe is used of a thing being too hard for man but not 
too hard for God; and from Jer. xxxii. 17, where both Aquila and 
Symmachus have ov« ddvvarjce for ob py aroxpuBj of LXX. We 
render, therefore, ‘ From God no word shall be impossible.” The 
idiom od . .. was, in the sense of “all... not,” ze. “none,” is 
probably Hebraic. Comp. Mt. xxiv. 22. It is less common in 
N.T. than in LXX (Exod. xii. 16, 44, xx. 16; Dan. ii. 10, etc.), 
Win. xxvi. I, p. 214. 

838. “I50U % SovAyn Kuptov. That Sov is not a verb, but an 
exclamation, is manifest from the verbless nominative which follows 
it. Comp. v. 12, 18. “Handmaid” or “servant” is hardly 
adequate to dovAyn. It is rather “bondmaid” or “slave.” In an 
age in which almost all servants were slaves, the idea which is 
represented by our word “servant” could scarcely arise. In N.T. 
the fem. dovAy occurs only here, ver. 48, and Acts ii. 18, the last 
being a quotation. 

yévortd por kata Td fijpd cov. This is neither a prayer that 
what has been foretold may take place, nor an expression of joy at 
the prospect. Rather it is an expression of submission,— God’s 
will be done”: miva€ eips ypdpouevos: 8 BovAcrat 6 ypadeds, 
ypadérw (Eus.). Mary must have known how her social position 
and her relations with Joseph would be affected by her being with 
child before her marriage. ‘There are some who maintain that the 
revelation made to Joseph (Mt. i. 18-23) is inconsistent with what 
Lk. records here ; for would not Mary have told him of the angelic 
message? We may reasonably answer that she would not do so. 
Her own inclination would be towards reserve (ii. 51); and what 
likelihood was there that he would believe so amazing a story? 
She would prefer to leave the issue with regard to Joseph in God’s 
hands. 

dwAdOev dm adriis & dyyehos. Ut peracta legatione. Comp. 
Acts xii. 10; Judg. vi. 21. 


On the whole of this exquisite narrative Godet justly remarks: ‘‘ Ouelie 
dignité, quelle pureté, quelle simplicité, quelle délicatesse dans tout ce dialogue! 
Pas un mot de trop, pas un de trop peu. Une telle narration n'a pu émaner que 
de la sphere sainte dans laquelle le fact lut-méme avait eu eu” (i. p. 128, 36me 
ed. 1888). Contrast the attempts in the apocryphal gospels, the writers of 
which had our Gospels to imitate, and yet committed such gross offences against 
taste, decency, and even morality. What would their inventions have been if 
they had had no historical Gospels to guide them? 


Dr. Swete has shown that the doctrine of the Miraculous Conception 
was from the earliest times part of the Creed. Beginning with Justin 
Martyr (AZol. i. 21, 31, 32, 33, 633 Z7y. 23, 48, 100), he traces back 
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through Aristides (J. R. Harris, p. 24; Hennecke, p. 9; Barnes, Canon. and 
Oncanon. Gospp. p. 13), Ignatius (Eph. xix.; Trall. ix.; Smyr. i.), the 
Valentinians, and Basilides, to S. Luke, to whom these Gnostics appealed. 
The silence of S. Mark is of no weight; his record does not profess to go 
farther back than the ministry of the Baptist. In the Third Gospel we reach 
not merely the date of the Gospel (A.D. 75-80), but the date of the early 
traditions incorporated in these first chapters, traditions preserved (possibly 
in writing) at Jerusalem, and derived from Mary herself. 

The testimony of the First Gospel is perhaps even earlier in origin, and is 
certainly independent. It probably originated with Joseph, as the other with 
Mary (Gore, Bampton Lectures, p. 78; Dissertations on Subjects connected 
with the Incarnation, pp. 12-40). Greatly as the two narratives differ, both 
bear witness to the virgin birth (Swete, Ze Ajosétles’ Creed, ch. iv.). 


89-56. The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother 
of the Forerunner. 


This narrative grows naturally out of the two which precede it 
in this group. The two women, who through Divine interposition 
are about to become mothers, meet and confer with one another. 
Not that a desire to talk about her marvellous experience prompts 
Mary to go, but because the Angel had suggested it (ver. 36). 
That Joseph’s intention of putting her away caused the journey, is 
an unnecessary conjecture. 


It is not easy to see why the Song of Elisabeth is not given in metrical 
form either in WH. orin RV. It seems to have the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry in a marked degree, if not in so full a manner as the Magnificat, 
Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis. It consists of two strophes of four lines 
each, thus— 

Etdoynuévn od ev yuvaely, 

kal evAoynpévos 6 Kapmos THs KotMlas cov. 
kal woGev pot TovTo 

tva Og H wjrnp Tod Kuploy you wpds ene ; 


lod yap ws éyévero } Pwvh Tod domacpod cov els Ta Grd pov, 
éoxlpryncev év dryaddtdoe 7d Bpépos év TH Kowla pov. 
kal paxapla 4 miorevoaca, bre Eorat Tedelwors 
Tots NaAnuévats abry mapa Kuplov. 


On all four songs see a paper on “‘ Messianic Psalms of the N.T.,” ty 
B. B. Warfield, ZxZosztor, 3rd series, ii. pp. 301, 321 ff. 


39. "Avactéaca. A very favourite word with Lk., who has it 
about sixty times against about twenty-two times in the rest of 
N.T. It occurs hundreds of times in LXX. Of preparation for 
a journey it is specially common (xv. 18, 20; Acts x. 20, xxii. Io, 
etc.). Lk. is also fond of such phrases as év tais tjpépats tattats, 
or év rats wpépars twos (ver. 5, ii. I, iv. 2, 25, V. 35, Vi. 12, 1x. 36, 
etc.; Acts i. 15, ii. 18, v. 37, Vi. 1, Vii. 41, etc.). They are not 
found in Jn., and occur only four times in Mt., and the same in Mk. 
Here “in those days” means soon after the Annunciation. As 
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the projected journey was one of several days, it would require time 
to arrange it and find an escort. See small print note on ver. 20. 

éropevOn eis thy épuhv. There is no trace of ‘Opewy as a 
proper name; % dpwy means the mountainous part of Judah as 
distinct from the plain (ver. 65; Gen. xiv. 10; Num. xiii. 29; 
Josh. ix. 1, x. 40; comp. Judith 1. 6, ii. 22, iv. 7). It is worth 
noting that in this narrative, which is from an independent source, 
Lk. twice uses % épw7. Elsewhere, when he is on the same ground 
as Mt. and Mk., he uses, as they do, 7d dpos (vi. 12, Vili. 32, ix. 
28, 37). None of them use either dpos or ta dpy. Lft. On a Fresh 
Revision of N.T. pp. 124, 186, 3rd ed. 1891. For the shortening of 
dpe to dpwy see WH. ii. App. p. 154. Grotius rightly remarks on 
peta omoudis, 7e negligeret signum quod augende ipsius fiducie Deus 
assignaverat. Comp. Mk. vi. 25; Exod. xii. 11; Wisd. xix. 2. 

eis wédtv “lodda. Lk. does not give the name, probably because 
he did not know it. It may have been Hebron, just as it may 
have been any town in the mountainous part of Judah, and Hebron 
was chief among the cities allotted to the priests. But if Lk. had 
meant Hebron, he would either have named it or have written r7v 
awéAwv in the sense of the chief priestly dwelling. But it is very 
doubtful whether the arrangement by which certain cities were 
allotted to the priests was carried into effect; and, if so, whether 
it continued. Certainly priests often lived elsewhere. Eli lived 
at Shiloh, Samuel at Ramathaim-Zophim, Mattathias at Modin. 
None of these had been allotted to the priests. See on ver. 23. 


That "Iovéa is the name of the town, and represents Juttah ("Irdy or "Ierrd 
or Tavd), which was in the mountain region of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), and had 
been allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16), is possible. Reland (1714) was 
perhaps the first to advocate this. Robinson found a village called Yettah in 
that region (Res. zw Pal. ii. p. 206), and the identification is attractive. But 
the best authorities seem to regard it as precarious. A tradition, earlier than 
the Crusades, makes Az Karim to be the birthplace of John the Baptist. 
Didon (/ésus Christ, App. D) contends for this, appealing to V. Guérin, 
Description de la Palestine, i. p. 83, and Fr. Liévin, Guzde de la Palestine, ii. 
But it is best to regard the place as an unknown town of Judah. In any case, 
the spelling ‘‘ Juda” (AV.) is indefensible ; comp. iii. 33. 


41. éyévero . . . éoxiptnoev. See detached note at the end of 
the chapter. It is improbable that in her salutation Mary told 
Elisabeth of the angelic visit. The salutation caused the move 
ment of the unborn child, and Elisabeth is inspired to interpret 
this sign aright. Grotius states that the verb is a medical word for 
the movement of children in the womb, but he gives no instances. 
It is used Gen. xxv. 22 of the unborn Esau and Jacob, and Ps. 
cxiii. 4, 6 of the mountains skipping like rams. In class. Grk. it is 
used of the skipping both of animals and of men. For émdjobn 
mvetpatos Gyiou see ON ver. 15. as = “when” is very freq. in Lk. 

42, dvepovncev. 1 Chron. xv. 28, xvi. 4, 5, 42; 2 Chron. 
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v. 13; here only in N.T. Lk. frequently records strong expres- 
sions of emotion, adding peyddn to kpavyj, pov}, xapd, etc. (ii. To, 
iv. 33, Vill. 28, xvii. 15, xIx. 37, xxiii. 23, 46, xxiv. 52). It is 
perhaps because xpavyy seemed less appropriate to express a cry of 
joy that it has been altered (A C D) to the more usual ¢wv7j. But 
it is convincingly attested (§ BL). It means any cry of strong 
feeling, whether surprise (Mt. xxv. 6), anger (Eph. iv. 31), or 
distress (Heb. v. 7). 

Eddoynpévn od év yuvorgiv. A Hebraistic periphrasis for the 
superlative, ‘Among women thou art the one who is specially 
blessed.” Mary has a claim to this title xar’ éfoyjv. Comp. 
vii. 28. Somewhat similar expressions occur in class. Grk., esp. in 
poetry: & dida yuvarxdy (Eur. Al. 460); & oxérAv avdpSv (Aristoph. 
Ran. 1048). In N.T. eddoynpévos is used of men, cidAoyytds of 
God: see on ver. 68. With eddoynpévos 6 Kapmés Tis KovAtas cou 
comp. ebAoynpéva Ta Exyova THs K. cov (Deut. xxviii. 4) and xapaév 
xotXias (Gen. xxx. 2; Lam. ii. 20). See small print on ver. 15. 

43. kat dev por todto. We understand yéyovey: comp. Mk. 
xii. 37. Modestix filit preludens qui olim Christo erat dicturus, ov 
épxn mpés pe; (Grotius). It is by inspiration (ver. 41) that Elisabeth 
knows that she who greets her is 7 pyrnp Tov xKupiov, ze. of the 
Messiah (Ps. cx. 1), The expression “ Mother of God” is not 
found in Scripture.? 

In tva 2\Oy we have a weakening of the original force of tva, which begins 
with the Alexandrine writers as an alternative for the infinitive, and has 
become universal in modern Greek. Godet would keep the telic force by 
arbitrarily substituting ‘* What have I done?” for ‘‘ Whence is this to me?” 


‘‘ What have I done in order that?” etc. Comp. the Lucan constr., roi70 
Gre (x. I1, xii. 39; Acts xxiv. 14). 


44, *|S00 yap ds éyéveto } wv) tod domacpod cov. On this 
yap Bengel bases the strange notion that the conception of the 
Christ takes place at the salutation: ydp rationem experimens, cur 
hoc ipso temporis puncto Elisabet primum “ Matrem Domini sui” 
proclamet Mariam. . . . Nunc Dominus, et respectu matris ex 
progenttorum, et respectu locorum, ubi conceptus xque ac natus esi, 
ex Juda est ortus. Itisamark of the delicacy and dignity of the 
narrative that the time is not stated; but ver. 38 is more probable 
than ver. 40. Excepting 2 Cor. vii. 11, idod ydp is peculiar to Lk. 
(ver. 48, ii. 10, vi. 23, xvii. 21; Acts ix. 11). For éyéveto 4 pov 
see on iii. 22 and 36. 

45. paxapla 4 motevoaca ét. Latin texts, both of Lat. Vet. 
and of Vulg., vary much between deata que credidit quoniam and. 
beata que credidisti quoniam. “English Versions are equally vuried, 
even Wic. and Rhem. being different. “Blessed is she that 

1P, Didon inaccurately renders this, Comment se fatt-2l ae Ja tare de mom 
Dieu vienne 2 moi (p. 111). 
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believed” is probably right. This is the first beatitude in the 
Gospel ; and it is also the last: paxdpro of py idovres Kal mored- 
gavres (Jn. xx. 29). In Mk. paxdpros does not occur; and in 
Jn. only xiii. 17 and xx. 29. It is specially common in Lk. 

This verse is one of many places in N.T. in which rt may be either ‘‘ that” 
or ‘* because”: see on vii. 16. There can be little doubt that Luther, Erasmus, 
Beza, and all Latin and English Versions are right in taking the latter sense here. 
The 8rc introduces the reason why the belief is blessed and not the contents (Syr. 
Sin.) of the belief. There is no need to state what Mary believed. Elisabeth 
adds her faith to Mary’s, and declares that, amazing as the promise is, it will 
assuredly be fulfilled. Only a small portion of what had been promised (31-33) 
nad as yet been accomplished ; and hence the ¢orat teefwous, ‘There shall 
be a bringing to perfection, an accomplishment ” (Heb. vii. 11). Comp. é&ehev- 
couat els TeAclwow TOV Noywv Sv éhadjoare per’ éuod (Judith x. 9). 


46-56. The Magnificat or Song of Mary. 

This beautiful lyric is neither a reply to Elisabeth nor an 
address to God. It is rather a meditation; an expression of per- 
sonal emotions and experiences. It is more calm and majestic 
than the utterance of Elisabeth. The exultation is as great, but it 
is more under control. The introductory ¢izev, as contrasted with 
dvehbdvnoey Kpavy} weydAy (ver. 42), points to this. The hymn is 
modelled upon the O.T. Psalms, especially the Song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. ii. 1-10); but its superiority to the latter in moral and 
spiritual elevation is very manifest. From childhood the Jews 
knew many of the O.T. lyrics by heart ; and, just as our own poor, 
who know no literature but the Bible, easily fall into biblical 
language in times of special joy or sorrow, so Mary would naturally 
fall back on the familiar expressions of Jewish Scripture in this 
moment of intense exultation. The exact relation between her 
hymn and these familiar expressions can be best seen when the 
two are placed side by side in a table. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. 


Meyadvver } Wuxi} wou Tov Ktprop 
kal éyad\Nacev 7d wveiud pov 
éml T@ owripl pow 
Gre éwéBeWev éml rhv rarelywouw 


Tis SovAns abrod 
od yap dd rob viv 
paxapiotely pe macau al yeveal. 
Bre drolnoév por peydda 6 Suvards, 
kal dytov 7d bvoua adrod, 
wal 7d 2deos abrod els yeveds kal yeveds 


Tots PoBoupevors airy. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


2 "BKoreped0n h xapdta pov év Kuply, 
bWwen képas ov 
év Oe@ pov. 
9 day émiBrérwy emiBreyns Thy rawel: 
voow 
Tis dovAns cou— 
8 Maxapla éyi, re 
paxapltovoly pe wacat al yuvaixes, 
4 8o7is éwolycev év cot Ta wé-yaka— 
5 dyov cal poBepdv 7d Svopa avrod. 
© 7d 52 édeos Tod Kuplov dad Tod aldves 
kal ws Tod aldvos 
éxt rovs poBoupyévous avrdr. 





11 Sam. ii. 1. 
* Deut. x. 21. 


81 Sam. i. 11. 
5 Ps. cxi. 9. 


8 Gen. xxx. 13. 
6 Ps. ciii. 17. 


L. 46, 47.] 


"Exrolncev xpdros év Bpaxlov abrot 


dtecxdpricev brepnpdvovs 
diavola xapdlas abrav. 
xadet\ev duvdoras amd Opivwy 
kal bWwoev Tarrevovs, 
weivOvras évérAnoev ayadav 
kel rrovrodvras étaméoretdey Kevovts. 


‘AyreddBero "Iopahd\ waidds avrod, 


pvnob iva eddous, 
aabws Edddnoev mpds Tods warépas Hay 
7’ ABpadp kal rg owéppare adrod els 
Tov alava. 
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Yod drarevdoas ws rparparlay brep- 
hpavov, 
kal év T@ Bpaxlove ris Suvduews cou 

Ovecxdpmicas Tods éxOpovs cov 

8 ébamooréAdwyr lepets alxpwadwrous 
Ouvdoras dé yijs karéorpewev, 

8 roy rovodvra Tarrewvovs els tos, 
kal dmodwnéras éfeyelpovra. 

* Kipros wrwxlfer cal wdouriger 

Tamewoe Kal dvupor. 

8 Yuxhy wevadcav évérdycer dryabav. 

6 Sd de, "IopadA, wats pov, od dvTe\a- 
Bbpnv— a 

1 duvjacOn Tod déous avrod ro "TaxwB. 

8 ddéce els ddjOeav TE "laxwB, rcov 
Te ’ABpadp, Kdbort dpmooas Tots 
mwaTpdow hav kara Tas Huepas Tas 
Eumpoo dev. 

® rp Aaveld kal r@ orépyare abrod Ews 
aildvos. 


The hymn falls into four strophes, 46-48, 49 and 50, 51-53, 
54 and 55.10 

46. Meyaddver % uy pou tov kupiov. The verb is used in the 
literal sense of “enlarge,” Mt. xxiii. 5: comp. Lk.i. 58. More often, 
as here, in the derived sense of “esteem great, extol, magnify” 
(Acts v. 13, x. 46, xix. 17). So also in class. Grk. Weiss goes 
too far when he contends that “distinctions drawn between 
yuxyy and zvedua have absolutely no foundation in N.T. usage” 
(sind ganzlich unbegriindet); but it is evident that no distinction 
is to be made here. The yvyy and the wvedua are the immaterial 
part of man’s nature as opposed to the body or the flesh. It is in 
her inner, higher life, in her real self, that Mary blesses God in 
jubilation. If a distinction were made here, we ought to have 
peyodtver 76 rvedud pov and jyadXiace 7 Wux7 pov, for the mvedua 
is the seat of the religious life, the yvx7 of the emotions. See Lft. 
Notes on the Epp. of S. Paul, p. 88, 1895, and the literature there 
quoted, esp. Olshausen, Ofusc. p. 157. 

47. iyyadXlacev. A word formed by Hellenists from dydA\oua, and 
freq. in LXX (Ps. xv. 9, xlvii. 12, Ixix. 5; Is. xxxv. 23 Jer. xlix. 4). The 
act. is rare; perhaps only here and Rev. xix. 7; but as v./. 1 Pet. i. 8. The 
aor. may refer to the occasion of the angelic visit. But it is the Greek idiom 


to use the aor. in many cases in which we use the perf., and then it is mis- 
leading to translate the Grk. aor. by the Eng. aor. Moreover, in late Grk. 





1 Ps, Ixxxix. II. 3 Job xii. 19. §Jobv. 11. 

«1 Sam. ii. 7. 5 Ps. evii. 9. 6 Ts. xli. 8. 

TPs, xcviil. 3. 8 Mic. vii. 20. ® 2 Sam. xxii. 51. 

10 On the structure of Hebrew poetry, see Driver, Literature of the O.T. 
pp. 338-345, T. & T. Clark, 1891. 

On the use of the Magvzjicat, first at Lauds in the Gallican Church, from 
A.D. 507, and then at Vespers on Saturday in the Sarum Breviary, see Blunt, 


Annotated Prayer-Book. 
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the distinction between aor. and perf. had become less sharp. Simcox, 
Lang. of N.T. pp. 103-106. 


TG GG TG owript pou. He is the Saviour of Mary as well as 
of her fellows. She probably included the notion of external and 
political deliverance, but not to the exclusion of spiritual salvation. 
For the expression comp. 1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3; Tit. i. 3, ii. 10, iil. 4; 
Jude 25; Ps. xxiii. 5, cvi. 21. In the Ps. Sol, we have *AAjJea 
tov Sixatwy rapa Ocod owrhpos avréav (iii. 7); and jets dé eArvotpev 
éxt @cdv Tov curjpa judy (xvii. 3). Comp. Ps. SoZ. viii. 39, xvi. 4. 

48. dre éwéBepev emt thy tameivwow tis SovAns adtod. Comp. 
Hannah’s prayer for a child 1 Sam. i. 11. In spite of her humble 
position as a carpenter’s bride, Mary had been chosen for the 
highest honour that a human being could receive. For tareivwous 
comp. Acts viii. 33 (from Is. liii. 8) and Phil. iii. 21 ; and for idet» 
THv Tareivwow Comp. 2 Kings xiv. 26 and Ps. xxv. 18. This use 
of érBrAérav emi is freq. in LXX (Ps. xxv. 16, lxix. 16, cii. 19, 
cxix. 132, etc.) ; see esp. 1 Sam. ix. 16. 

ido) yap dad Tod viv pakaprodciv pe wacat at yeveat. For i8os 
ydp see on ver. 42, and for dwé tod viv see on v.10. Elisabeth 
had begun this paxapifev, and we have another instance in the 
woman from the crowd (xi. 27). Note the wide difference between 
the scope of Mary’s prophecy, paxapiotow macau ai yeveai, and 
Leah’s tea of fact, paxapiLovoty pe macat at yuvaikes (Gen. 
XXX. 13). 


The Latin renderings of dwd ro® »» are interesting: ex hoc (Vulg.), 
@ modo (d), @ nunc (Cod. Gall.). 


49, dtu émoinoéy por peydda 6 Suvarés. Here the second strophe 
begins. The reading peyaAcia may come from Acts ii. 11: comp. 
& éroincas peyadcia (Ps. Ixx. 19). With 6 dvvards comp. Svvapis 
‘Yyiorov (ver. 35) and Kvpwos xparods xal Suvards (Ps. xxiii. 8). In 
LXX dvvards is very common, but almost invariably of men. After 
both duvards and airod we should place a colon. The clause xai 
ay.ov To dvoya abrod is a separate sentence, neither dependent upon 
the preceding ért, nor very closely connected with what follows. 

50. kat tO €\Neos adtod eis yeveds kal yeveds toils oBoupevors 
adtév. Comp. Ps. Sol. x. 4, kat 76 éXeos Kupiov émt rods d&yardvras 
abrov év GAnbeg, Kat uvnoOjoerar Kipios trav SovdAwv aibrod év ddée: 
also xiii. 11, émi 5é rods datous 76 eAcos Kupiov, Kal emi rods poBoupe 
vous abrov 70 éAcos airod, With eis yeveds x. y. comp. eis yeveds 
yevedv (Is. xxxiv. 17), eis yevedy kal yevedy (Ps. lxxxix. 2), and xara 
yevedy kai yevedy (1 Mac. ii. 61). “Fearing God” is the O.T, 
description of piety. Nearly the whole verse comes from Ps. 
Ciii. 17. 

51, ‘Emolncev xpdros ev Bpaxlovs atrod : in- 
ning of the third apple beer ae aorists ceiges eomtigabahitins } 
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1. They tell of things which the Divine power and holiness and mercy 
(wv. 49, 50) have already accomplished in the past. 2. According to the 
common prophetic usage, they speak of the future as already past, and tell of 
the effects to be produced by the Messiah as if they had been produced. 
3. They are gnomic, and express God’s normal acts. We may set aside this 
last. It is very doubtful whether the aor. is ever used of what is normal or 
habitual (Win. xl. 5. b, 1, p. 346). Of the other two explanations, the 
second is to be preferred. It is more likely that Mary is thinking of the far- 
reaching effects of the blessing conferred upon herself than of past events un- 
connected with that blessing. In either case the six aorists must be translated 
by the English perfect. They show that in this strophe, as in the second, we 
have a triplet. There it was God’s power, holiness, and mercy. Here it is 
the contrasts between proud and humble, high and low, rich and poor. 

Both érolnoev kparos and év Bpaxfovt aitod are Hebraisms. For the 
former comp. deftd Kuplov éroincery divayuy (Ps. cxviii. 15). For Bpaxlwr to 
express Divine power comp. Acts xiii. 17; Jn. xii. 38 (from Is. lili. 1); Ps. 
xliv. 3, xcviii. 1, etc. The phrase év xeupt kparag kal év Bpaxlom bWyd@ is 
freq. in LXX (Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, vi. 21, xxvi. 8). This use of év is in the 
main Hebraistic (xxii. 49; Rev. vi. 8; Judg. xv. 15, xx. 16; 1 Kings xii. 183 
Judith vi. 12, viii. 33). Win. xlviii. 3. d, p. 485. 

trepynpdvovs Stavolq xapdlas abtav. The dat. limits drepypdvous: 
they are proud and overweening in thought. In N.T. brepidavos is never 
* conspicuous above” others, but always in a bad sense, ‘‘ looking down on” 
others (Jas. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; Rom. i. 30; 2 Tim. iii. 2. It is freq. in 
LXX. Comp. Ps. Sol. ii. 35, xowuliwy brepnpdvous els drwderav aldvioy ep 
driulg; also iv. 28. See Wsctt. on I Jn. ii. 16, and Trench, Sym. xxix. 


52. xabethey Suvdotas awd Opdvev kat tpwoev tamewots. “He 
hath put down potentates from thrones,” ‘“ Potentates” rather 
than “ princes” (RV.), or “the mighty” (AV.), because of 1 Tim. 
vi. 15. Comp. dvvdora: Papad (Gen. 1. 4). In Acts viii. 27 it is 
an adj. It is probable that razewovs here means primarily the 
oppressed poor as opposed to tyrannical rulers. See Hatch, Biblical 
Greek, pp. 73-77. Besides the parallels given in the table (p. 31) 
comp. dvaAapBdvwv mpgeis 6 Kipios, tarewav S& duaptwrods ews TIS 
vis (Ps. cxlvii. 6); Opovots dpxdvrwv Kabeirevy 6 Kiptos, Kal éxdburev 
mpgets dvr abrav (Ecclus. x. 14); also Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14; Jas. 
i.9, 10. In Clem. Rom. Cor. lix. 3 we have what looks like a 
paraphrase, but may easily come from O.T. Comp. Zzoch xlvi. 5. 

53. mwewGvras évémAnoev dya0dy. Both material and spiritual 
goods may be included. Comp. wArjpes dptwv jAarrdéycay, Kat 
dobevotvres wapyKay yqv (1 Sam. ii. 5); also Ps. Sod. v. 10-12, x. 7. 

54. "AvreddBeto “Iopahd mardds adrov. The fourth strophe. 
The regular biblical meaning of dvruAapBdvopa is “lay hold of 
in order to support or succour” (Acts xx. 35; Ecclus. ii. 6); hence 
dvriAnwus is “succour, help” (1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Ps. xxi. 20, Ixxxiii. 8), 
and dvrAyrrwp is “helper” (Ps. xviii. 3, liv. 6). There is no 
doubt that zadés atrod means “ His servant,” not “His son.” 
The children of God are called réxva or vio¢, but not zaides. We 
have vais in the sense of God’s servant used of Israel or Jacob 
(Is. xli. 8, 9, xiii. 1, xliv. 1, 2, 21, xlv. 4); of David (Lk. 1 69; 
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Acts iv. 25; Ps. xvii. 1; Is. xxxvii. 35); and of Christ (Acts 
iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30). Comp. Ps. Sol. xii. 7, xvii. 23; Didaché, 
ix, 2, 3, X. 2, 3. f 

prynoOijvar éddous. “So as to remember mercy,” 4.¢. to prove 
that He had not forgotten, as they might have supposed. Comp. 
Ps. Sol. x. 4, xat pynoOjoerar Kipios rév SovAwv atbrod év édéet. 

55. xads éAdAnoev mpds. “Even as He spake unto”: see on 
vv. 2 and 13. This clause is not a parenthesis, but explains the 
extent of the remembrance of mercy. RV. is the first English 
Version to make plain that to “ABpadp, «.7.’., depends upon 
pynoOjva and not upon éAdAyoe by rendering zpés “unto” and 
the dat. “toward.” To make this still more plain, “ As He spake 
unto our fathers” is put into a parenthesis, which is not necessary. 
The Genevan is utterly wrong, “(Even as He promised to our 
fathers, 4o wz’, to Abraham and his sede) for ever.” It is im- 
probable that Lk. would use both zpés and the simple dat. after 
é\dAnoev in the same sentence; or that he means to say that 
God spoke to Abraham’s seed for ever. The phrase eis tév aidva 
is common in the Psalms, together with es tov aidva rod aidvos 
(Heb. i. 8) and eis aidva aidvos. It means “unto the age,” Ze. 
the age xar éfoynv, the age of the Messiah. The belief that 
whatever is allowed to see that age will continue to exist in that 
age, makes eis rov aiéva equivalent to “for ever.” This strophe, 
like ver. 72, harmonizes with the doctrine that Abraham is still 
alive (xx. 38), and is influenced by what takes place in the 
development of God’s kingdom on earth (Jn. viii. 56; comp. Heb. 
xii. 1; Is. xxix. 22, 23). 

For els rév aliva ACF MS here have ws aléyos (1 Chron. xvii. 163 
Ezek, xxv. 15?), which does not occur in N.T. 


56. “Epewey 82 Mapidp odv airy. Lk. greatly prefers ovv to 
perc. He uses ovv much more often than all N.T. writers put 
together. In his Gospel we find him using ov where the parallel 
passage in Mt. or Mk. has perd or xa ; ¢.g. Vili. 38, 51, XX. I, XXil. 14, 
56. We have ovv three times in these first two chapters ; here, ii. 5 
and 13. It is not likely that an interpolator would have caught 
all these minute details in Lk.’s style: see Introd. § 6. 

ds pijvas tpets. This, when compared with piv éxros (ver. 36), 
leads us to suppose that Mary waited until the birth of John the 
Baptist. She would hardly have left when that was imminent. 
Lk. mentions her return before mentioning the birth in order to 
complete one narrative before beginning another; just as he 
mentions the imprisonment of the Baptist before the Baptism of 
the Christ in order to finish his account of John’s ministry before 
beginning to narrate the ministry of Jesus (iii, 20, 21). That 
Mary is not named in wv. 57, 58 is no evidence that she was not 
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present. It would be unnatural to say that one of the xousehold 
heard of the event; and, in fact, of cvyyevets would include her, 
whether it is intended to do so or not. Origen, Ambrose, Bede, 
and others believe that she remained until the birth of John. For 
the patristic arguments for and against see Corn. & Lap. Lk. 
leaves us in doubt, probably because his authority left him in 
doubt ; but Didon goes too far in saying that Lk. insinuates that 
she was not present. 


For this use of ws comp. viii. 42 (not ii. 37); Acts i. 15, v. 7, 36. Lk. 
more often uses woel in this sense (iii. 23, ix. 14, 28, xxii. 41, 59, xxiii, 44; 
Acts ii. 41, etc.). In bréorpepev we have another very favourite word which 
runs through both Gospel and Acts. It does not occur in the other Gospels, 
and is found elsewhere only Gal. i. 17 and Heb. vii. 1. 


Meyer rightly remarks that ‘‘the historical character of the Visitation of 
Mary stands or falls with that of the Annunciation.” The arguments against it 
are very inconclusive. I. That it does not harmonize with Joseph’s dream in 

’ Mt. i. 20; which has been shown to be incorrect. 2. That there is no trace 
elsewhere of great intimacy between the two families; which proves absolutely 
nothing. 3. That the obvious purpose of the narrative is to glorify Jesus, in 
making the unborn Baptist acknowledge Him as the Messiah ; which is mere 
assertion. 4. That the poetic splendour of the narrative lifts it out of the 
historical sphere ; which implies that what is expressed with great poetic beauty 
cannot be historically true,—a canon which would be fatal to a great deal of 
historical material. We may assert of this narrative, as of that of the Annuncia- 
tion, that no one in the first or second century could have imagined either. 
Least of all could any one have given us the Magnzjicat,—‘‘ the most magni- 
ficent cry of Joy that has ever issued from a human breast.” Nothing that has 
come down to us of that age leads us to suppose that any writer could have 
composed these accounts without historic truth to guide him, any more than an 
architect of that age could have produced Milan cathedral. Comp. the Prot- 
evangelium of James ii.—xiv.; the Pseudo-Matthew ix.—xii.; the Ast. of Joseph 
the Carpenter iii.—vi. 


57-80. The Birth and Circumcision of the Forerunner. 


57. érdjoby 6 xpdvos tod téxew adtyv. Expressions about time 
or days being fulfilled are found chiefly in these two chapters in 
N.T. (ver. 23, ii. 6, 21, 22). They are Hebraistic: e.g. érAnps- 
Onoav ai Hugpar TOD Téxewy abryv (Gen. xxv. 24 ; Comp. xxix. 21; Lev. 
xii. 4, 6; Num. vi. 5, etc.). And rod réxew is gen. after 6 xpdvos. 


1Didon has some excellent remarks on the poetical portion of this 
narrative. La poésze est le langage des impressions véhémentes et des idées 
sublimes. Chez les Juifs, comme chez tous les peuples d Orient, elle jaillait 
dinsptration. Tout Ame est pote, la jore ou la douleur la fait chanter. Sz 
jamais un coeur a dt faire explosion dans quelque hymne inspirce, Cest bien 
celud de la jeune fille élue de Dieu pour étre la mére du Messie. 

Elle emprunte & Vhistotre biblique des femmes gut, avant elle, ont tressatll 
dans leur maternité, comme Liah et la mere de Samuel des expressions qu elle 
Jlargit et transfigure. Les hymnes nationaux qui célébrent la gloire de son 
peuple, la mistricorde, la puissance, la sagesse et la fidélité de Dieu, reviennent 
sur ses levres habitudes d les chanter (Jésus Christ, p. 112, ed. 1891), The 
whole passage is worth consulting. 
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épeyduvey Kipvos Td edeos adtod per’ adris. The verb is not 
used in the same sense as in ver. 46, nor yet quite literally as in 
Mt. xxiii. 5, but rather “made conspicuous,” ze. bestowed con- 
spicuous mercy. Comp. éneydAvvas tiv Sikavoctvyy cov (Gen. 
xix. 19). The per abris does not mean that she co-operates 
with God, but that He thus deals with her. Comp. ver. 72, x. 37, 
and «dere & eweyahwev pc? judy (1 Sam. xii. 24). In cuvéxatpov 
airy we have the first beginning of the fulfilment of ver. 14. It 
means “rejoiced with her” (xv. 6, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 26), rather 
than “congratulated her” (Phil. ii. 17). 

59. A\Oav wepitepety TS Tardtov, The nom. must be under- 
stood from the context, amici ad eam rem advocati, viz. some of 
those mentioned ver. 58. Circumcision might be performed 
anywhere and by any Jew, even by a woman (Exod. iv. 25). 


On the mixture of first and second aorist in such forms as 7A@av, Ereca, 
eldapev, dvethav, etc., see Win, xiii, 1. a, p. 86; WH. ii. App. p. 164; 
and comp. ver. 61, ii. 16, v. 7, 26, Vi 17. Vil. 24, xi. 2, 52, xxii. 523; Acts 
1p 235, XA 7X VIC! 3 7p XEllge 75 Cty 


exddouv abtd émt td dvduatt tod watpds attodv. Not merely 
“they wished to call,” but “they began to call, were calling”; 
comp. v. 6; Acts vil. 26; Mt. iii. 14. The custom of com- 
bining the naming with circumcision perhaps arose from Abram 
being changed to Abraham when circumcision was instituted. 
Naming after the father was common among the Jews (Jos. Viza, 
1; Anz. xiv. 1. 3). For the émi comp. éxAyjOn éx évépate aitav 
(Neh. vii. 63). 

60. KhyOjcetat “lwdvys. It is quite gratuitous to suppose that 
the name had been divinely revealed to her, or that she chose it 
herself to express the boon which God had bestowed upon her. 
Zacharias would naturally tell her in writing what had taken place 
in the temple. With kadetror to dvépate Comp. xix. 2. 

62. évévevov. Here only in N.T., but we have vevw similarly 
used Acts xxiv. 10 and Jn. xiii. 24. Comp. évvever dp0aApa, 
onpaiver S¢ modi, duddoKer dé evveduacw Saxtvdwv (Prov. vi. 13), 
and 6 évvevwv dpOadmots pera Sddov (Prov. x. 10). Some infes 
that Zacharias was deaf as well as dumb; and this is often the 
meaning of xwdds (ver. 22), viz. “d/unted in speech or hearing, or 
both” (vii. 22). But the question is not worth the amount of 
discussion which it has received. 

76 ti dv Oékor. The art. turns the whole clause into a suk 
stantive. “They communicated by signs the question, what he,’ 
etc. Comp. Rom. viii. 26; 1 Thes. iv. 1; Mt. xix. 18. Theo 7d 
serves the purpose of marks of quotation. 


This use of 76 with a sentence, and especially with a question, is common 
in Lk. (ix. 46, xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 23, 24, 37; Acts iv. 21, xxii, 30). Note 
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the dv: ‘‘ what he would ferhafs wish, might wish.” We have exactly the 
same use of dy Jn. xiii. 24; comp. Lk. vi. 113 Acts v. 24, xxi. 33. Win. 
xlii. 4, p. 386. 

63. airjcas mvaxidiov. Postulans pugillarem (Vulg.), cum petts- 
set tabulam (ad). Of course by means of signs, évvevpaow Saxridwy. 
One is inclined to conjecture that Lk. or his authority accidentally 
put the évvevew in the wrong place. Signs must have been used 
here, and they are not mentioned. They need not have been used 
ver. 62, and they are mentioned. The zuvaxidiov would probably be 
a tablet covered with wax: loguitur in stylo, auditur in cera (Tert. 
De idol, xxiii.). 

All four forms, rlyvat, rials, rwdxcov, and muwaxléiov, are used of writing- 
tablets, and mivaxl6a is v./.(D) here. But elsewhere in N.T. mivaé isa ‘‘ dish” 
or ‘‘ platter” (xi. 39; Mt. xiv. 8,11; Mk. vi. 25, 28). Note the Hebraistic 


particularity in €éypayev Aéywv, and comp. 2 Kings x. 6; 1 Mac. x. 17, 
xi. 57. {his is the first mention of writing in N.T. 


*lodvys éotlv Svona adtod. Not éorat, but éoriv: habet vocabulum 
suum quod agnovimus, non quod elegimus (Bede) ; guasi dicat nullam 
superesse consultationem in re quam Deus jam definitsset (Grotius) ; 
non tam jubet, quam jussum divinum indicat (Beng.). The ébatpacav 
aévtes may be used on either side of the question of his deafness. 
They wondered at his agreeing with Elisabeth, although he had not 
heard her choice of name; or, they wondered at his agreeing with 
her, although he had heard the discussion. 

64. dvedxOn 8é 1d oTdpa attod mapaxpfipa. The prophecy 
which he had refused to believe was now accomplished, and the 
sign which had been granted to him as a punishment is withdrawn. 
That the first use of his recovered speech was to continue blessing 
God (éAade ebAoyGv), rather than to complain, is evidence that the 
punishment had proved a blessing to him. The addition of kat 7 
y\éooa adtod involves a zeugma, such. as is common in all lan- 
guages: comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Win. lxvi. 1. e, p. 777. 
The Complutensian Bible, on the authority of two cursives (140, 
251), inserts SenpOpadOy after 7) yAdooo airov: see on ii. 22. For 
Tapaxphpa see on v. 25 and comp. iv. 29. Weare left in doubt 
as to whether éA\dXer eddoyay refers to the Benedictus or to some 
eiAoyfa which preceded it. The use of érpopyjrevoev and not 
eiAdynoev in ver. 67 does not prove that two distinct acts of thanks- 
giving are to be understood. 

65. éyéveto él mavras poBos. See on iv. 36. Zacharias (ver. 12) 
and Mary (ver. 30) had had the same feeling when conscious of the - 
nearness of the spiritual world. A writer of fiction would have 
been more likely to dwell upon the joy which the wonderful birth 
of the future Prophet produced; all the more so as such joy 
had been predicted (ver. 14). The adrods means Zachariag and 
Elisabeth. 
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Stedadetto wdvta TA Phpata tadta. This need not be confined 
to what was sad at the circumcision of John. It is probably the 
Hebraistic use of pypara for the things which are the subject- 
matter of narration. Comp. ii. 19, 51, where RV. has “sayings” 
in the text and “things” in the margin; and Acts v. 32, where it 
has “things” in the text and “sayings” in the margin. Comp. 
LXX Gen. xv. 1, xxii. 1, 16, xxxix. 7, xl. 1, xlviii. 1, and esp. 
xxiv. 66, wavra 7a pypara & éroinoev. The verb diadAaXety occurs 
only here and vi. 11: not in LXX, but in Sym. several times in 
the Psalms. 

66. evro mavtes of axovcoavtes év TH Kapdig attav. Comp. ii. 19. 
We find all three prepositions with this phrase, év, él, and els: @ero Aaveld 
Td phuara év TH Kapdle avrod (1 Sam. xxi. 12); @ero Aawyr éml rhy xapélay 
avrod (Dan. i. 8); TlOecde els Thy Kapdlay budv (Mal. ii. 2). Lk. is fond of 
constructions with éy ry x. or év Tats x. (ii. 19, iii, 15, v. 22, xxi. 143 
comp. ii. 51, xxiv. 38). In Hom. we have both @etval 7 and 6éc@at Ti, 
either év dpect or év or}Oecot. Note that, not only is ras or das a favourite 
word with Lk., but either form combined with a participle of dow is also 
freq. and characteristic (ii. 18, 47, iv. 28, vi. 47, vil. 29, xx. 45; Acts v. 5, 
II, ix. 21, x. 44, xxvi. 29; comp. Acts iv. 4, xviii. 8). See on vi. 30. 

€ dpa 7d wavdlov TodTo gorar; Not 7/s; the neut. makes the question 
more indefinite and comprehensive: comp. 7! dpa 6 Iérpos éyévero (Acts xii. 
18). The dpa, egztur, means “in these circumstances” ; viii. 25, xii. 42, 
xxii. 23. 

kal yap xelp Kupiou yv pet adtoé. “For besides all that,” ze. 
in addition to the marvels which attended his birth. This is a 
remark of the Evangelist, who is wont now and then to interpose 
in this manner: comp. ii. 50, ili. 15, Vil. 39, xVi. 14, XX. 20, 
xxiil, 12, The recognition that John was under special Divine 
influence caused the question, ti dpa éora; to be often repeated in 
after times. Here, as in Acts xi. 21, xelp Kvuptov is followed by 
pera, and the meaning is that the Divine power interposes to guide ~ 
and bless. See small print on i. 20 for other parallels between 
Gospel and Acts. Where the preposition which follows is ézi, the 
Divine interposition is generally one of punishment (Acts xiii. 11; 
Judg. ii. 15; 1 Sam. v. 3, 6, vii. 13; Exod. vii. 4, 5). But this is 
by no means always the case (2 Kings ili. 15; Ezra vii. 6, viii. 
22, 31); least of all where xe‘p has the epithet déya0y (Ezra vii. 
9, 28, viii. 18). In N.T. xelp Kvpéov is peculiar to Lk. (Acts 
xi. 21, xill, 11 comp. iv. 28, 30). 

67-79. The Benedictus or Song of Zacharias may be the ei- 
Aoyié mentioned in ver. 64.1 To omit it there, in order to continue 
the narrative without interruption, and to give it as a solemn 
conclusion, would be a natural arrangement. As the Magnificat 
is modelled on the psalms, so the Benedictus is modelled on the 


1 Like most of the canticles, the Bexedictus was originally said at Lauds; 
and it is still said at Lauds, in the Roman Church daily, in the Greek Church 
on special occasions. See footnote on p. 67. 
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prophecies, and it has been called “the last prophecy of the Old 


Dispensation and the first in the New.” 
the Magnificat is regal, that of the Benedictus is sacerdotal. 


And while the tone of 
The 


one is as appropriate to the daughter of David as the other to the 


son of Aaron. 
seen in a table. 


THE BENEDICTUS. 


Evnoynrds Kupios 6 Geds rod Ioparr, 
bre éweckéWaro kal érolncerv NUTpwow 
T@ ag avrod, 
kal Hyeupev Képas cwrnplas jpiv 
év olkw Aaveld radds avrod, 


Kadas EAdAnoev did. ordyaros TSp aylwy 
dm’ aldvos mpopyray avrod 
cwrnplav é€ éxOpav hav xal éx 
xeipos TavTwy TGV pcobyTwr Huds, 
wojoat €eos pera TOV Tarépwv Huo 
kal penoOjvar Siajxys aylas avrod, 


8pxov by Gpyooev mpds ’ABpadp 
Tov warépa 7UGv, 
Tod Soivar juiv dpbBus éx xeupds 
éxOpay puobévras 
Rarpevew aur@ év dovdryre 
kal Stxacocvvy 
éviriov avrod mdcats Tats 
sudpass tiv. 


Kal od 6é, racdlov, rpopirns 
‘Tlorov kd\nOhow, 
mpomopetoy yap évwmrcov Kuplov 


érotpdoat ddods avrob, 
Tod Sodvat ywSouw swrnplas 
TO haw avroo 
év adéce apaprlwy, 
dud orddyxva édgous Geod judy, 
év ols €mioxéerar mas 
dvaroary e& tous, 
émipavat rots év oxérer Kal oxig 
Oavdrov Kabnuévors 
Tod karevOdvas Tovs médas Huav 
: els dddv elphyys. 


The relation between new and old may again be 


THE Op TESTAMENT, 


1 Budoynrds Kupcos 6 Ocds "Iopagn. 
a Aurpwow dmréorethey 

TO raw avred, 
® xe? €Eavaredd xépas 7G Aaveld. 
* dvarede? Képas ravrt TH olkw ’lopahr. 
§ SWdoet Képas Xpiorod avrod. 


6 Lower avros éx xetpov pucobyrwy Kat 
éurpwboaro avrovs ex xetpds Ex Opod. 
1 dace els dAjOear TH "laxdp, 
freov TH ABpadp, xaOdre Gpooas 
Tots TaTpdow 7UOr. 
8 éuvicOn rhs StabHKns avrod. 
9 éurijoOn 6 Oeds THs SiaOAKns avToo rhs 
mpos’ABpadu, kat’Ioadx, kal laxdp, 
® 8rws oTjow Tov Spkov pov, bv 
@pooa Tots tarpdow var, rod Sobvat 
aurois viv péovoay yada Kal wére. 
D éurijcOn els Tov aldva diabhKns avrov 
Abyou od everelAaTo els xiAlas yeveds, 
dy dié0ero 7H ’ABpadm, 
xal Tov Spkov avrou T@ ’Ioadk. 


18 Rye éfamocréAdw Tov dyyedbv pou 
kal ériBréyerat 65dy xpd rpoodrov 


pov. 
8 éroudoare rhy dddv Kuplov, 


16 ka Onpévous é€v oxbret. 
ol karouxovvres ev xwpa kal oxlg 
Oavdrov pas Ader ép’ mas, 
16 kaOnuévous év oxéret Kal oxla 
Oavdrov, 


There is a manifest break at the end of ver. 75. The first 
of these two portions thus separated may be divided into three 


1 Ps, xli. 14, lxxii. 18, cvi. 48. 

4 Ezek. xxix. 21. 51 Sam. ii. 10. 
8 Ps. cvi. 45. ® Exod. ii. 24. 
18 Mal. iii. 1. BJs, xl. 3. 

16 Ps, cvii. 10. 


3 Ps, cxi. 9. 3 Ps, cxxxii. 17. 


6 Ps. cvi. 10. 7 Mic. vii. 20. 
0 Jer. xi. 5. 0 Ps, cv. 8, % 
4 Ty, xiii. 7. 15 Ts, ix. 1, 
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strophes (68, 69; 70-72; 73-75), and the second into two (76, 
773 78; 79)- vai 
67. éwdijoOn mvedpatos dyiou Kal éxpopijteugev. See on ver. 15. 
The prophesying must not be confined to the prediction of the 
future ; it is the delivery.of the Divine message ; speaking under 
God’s influence, and in His Name. Zacharias sees in his son the 
earnest and guarantee of the deliverance of Israel. 
In some texts épo¢jrevoev has been altered into the more regular rpoegi- 
revoev, but everywhere in N.T. (even Jude 14) the augment should precede 
the prep. in this compound. This is intelligible, seeing that there is no 


simple verb ¢yredw. Comp. Num. xi. 25, 26; Ecclus. xliii. 13, and the 
similar forms #gievy and Fvogev. Win. xii. 5, p. 84. 


68. Edoyntds Kuptos 6 Ocds Tod “Iopayd. Not éoriy but ety is 
to be supplied. The line is verbatim as Ps. xli. 14, lxxil. 18, 
cvi. 48, excepting that in LXX rod is omitted. In N.T. etAoyyrds 
is used of God, but never of men: see on ver. 42. In LXX there 
are a few exceptions: Deut. vii. 14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, 
XXV. 33. 

émeokdpato Kat émoincey Aitpwow to Aad adtoé. Here, as in 
Ecclus. xxxii. 17, an acc. is to be supplied after éreoxéparo; there 
rov tamewvov, here tov Aadv. See on vii. 16. Excepting Heb. ii. 6, 
where it is a quotation from Ps. viii. 5, this verb is used in the 
Hebrew sense (Exod. iv. 31) of Divine visitation by Lk. alone in 
N.T. Comp. Ps. Sod. iii. 14. No doubt Avtpwow has reference 
to political redemption (ver. 71), but accompanied by and based 
upon a moral and spiritual reformation (vv. 75, 77). Comp. 
Ps. cxxix. 7. 

69. Kal jyerpey Képas cwtypias piv. For this use of éye/pw 
comp. 7yepev Kipios cwripa 7H “Iopayd (Judg. iii. 9, 15). In 
Ezek. xxix. 21 and Ps. cxxxil. 17 the verb used is avaréAAw or 
efavarédAw (see table). The metaphor of the horn is very freq. in 
O.T. (1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 3; Ps. Ixxv. 5, 6, 11, etc.), and 
is taken neither from the horns of the altar, nor from the peaks of 
helmets or head-dresses, but from the horns of animals, especially 
bulls. It represents, therefore, primarily, neither safety nor dignity, 
but strength. The wild-ox, wrongly called “unicorn” in AV., was 
proverbial for strength (Num. xxiv. 22; Job xxxix. 9-11; Deut. 
xxxiii. 17). In Horace we have addis cornua pauperi, and in Ovid 
tum pauper cornua sumtt.” In Ps. xviii. 3 God is called a xépas 
owrypias. See below on ver. 71. For mat8és adtod see on ver. 54. 
‘In the house of His servant David” is all the more true if Mary 
was of the house of David. But the fact that Jesus was the heir 
of Joseph is sufficient, and this verse is no proof of Mary’s descent 
from David. 

70. Second strophe. Like ver. 55, this is not a parenthesis, 
but determines the preceding statement more exactly. Asa priest, 
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Zacharias would be familiar with O.T. prophecies. Even if the rav 
before dz’ aidvos (A C D) were genuine, it would be unlikely that 
tév dyiwv means “the saints” in app. with rav da’ aidvos rpodyrav. 
Lk. is fond of the epithet dyros (ver. 72, ix. 26; Acts iii. 21, x. 22, 
xxi. 28). He is also fond of the periphrasis 81a orépartos (Acts 
i. 16, lii, 18, 21, iv. 25): comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. And the 
expression dm’ aiévos is peculiar to him in N.T. (Acts iii. 21, 
xv. 18). It is used vaguely for “of old time.” Here it does not 
mean that there have been Prophets “since the world began” 
Comp. oi yiyavres of dm aidvos (Gen. vi. 4), and KataBpovTa Kat 
varapéyyet Tovs ax’ aidvos fjropas (Longin. xxxiv.), and adverbially 
Hes. Theog. 609). 

71. cwrnpiay é& éxOpdv jpov. This is in app. with xépas 
gwrypias and epexegetic of it. That the éyOpdv judy and ray 
pucovvTwy yas are identical is clear from Ps. xviii. 18 and cvi. 10 
(see table). The heathen are meant. Gentile domination prevents 
the progress of God’s kingdom, and the Messiah will put an end 
to this hindrance. Comp. Exod. xviii. 10. 


Neither cwrnpla (vv. 69, 77, xix. 9; Acts iv. 12, etc.) nor 7d swrhprov 
(ii. 30, iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28) occur in Mt. or Mk. The former occurs once 
in Jn. (iv. 22). Both are common in LXX. The primary meaning is 
preservation from bodily harm (Gen. xxvi. 31; 2 Sam. xix. 2), especially of 
the great occasions on which God had preserved Israel (Exod. xiv. 13, xv. 2; 
2 Chron. xx. 17); and hence of the deliverance to be wrought by the Messiah 
(Is. xlix. 6, 8), which is the meaning here. Comp. rod kuplov } owrnpla én’ 
olkov "Iopanr els evppootvyv aldviov (Ps. Sol. x. 9; and very similarly xii. 7). 
As the idea of the Messianic salvation became enlarged and purified, the word 
which so often expressed it came gradually to mean much the same as 
‘eternal life.” See on Rom. i. 16. 


72. wovjjoat EXeos peta, k.t.4, This is the purpose of iyeper 
xépas. The phrase is freq. in LXX (Gen. xxiv. 12; Judg. 1. 24, 
vill. 35; Ruth i. 8; 1 Sam. xx. 8, etc.). Comp. per’ airjs, ver. 
58. “In delivering us God purposed to deal mercifully with our 
fathers.” This seems to imply that the fathers are conscious of 
what takes place: comp. wv. 54, 55. Besides the passages given 
in the table, comp. Lev. xxvi. 42, and see Wsctt. on Heb. ix. 
15, 16. 

Q 73. Spxov dv Gpooev mpds "ABpadp. Third strophe. The oath 
is recorded Gen. xxii. 16-18: comp. xxvi. 3. 


It is best to take dpxoy in app. with diajxys, but attracted in case to 
&y: comp vz. 4, 20, and see on iii. 19. It is true that in LXX pynoOjvar is 
found with an acc. (Exod. xx. 8; Gen. ix. 16). But would Lk. give it first 
a gen. and then an acc. in the same sentence? For the attraction of the 
antecedent to the relative comp. xx. 17 and Acts x. 36. 

dpooev mods "A. So also in Hom. (Od. xiv. 331, xix. 288): but see 
on ver. 13. 

74. rod Sotvar jpiv. This is probably to be taken after dpxoy as the 
contents and purpose of the oath; and the promise that ‘‘thy seed shall 
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possess the gate of his enemies” (Gen. xxii. 17) is in favour of this. But it 
is possible to take rod dodvat as epexegetic of ver. 72; or again, as the 
purpose of #yetper xépas, and therefore parallel to ver. 72. This last is not 
likely, because there is no ToS with rojo. This rod c. zum. of the purpose 
or result is a favourite constr. with Lk. (vv. 77, 79, ii. 24, where see reff.), 
It marks the later stage of the language, in which aim and purpose become 
confused with result. Perhaps the gen. of the aim may be explained on the 
analogy of the part. gen. after verbs of hitting or missing. 


ek xeupds éxOpav. It does not follow from éoudryte Kat Sixou- 
oovvy that spiritual enemies are meant. The tyranny of heathen 
conquerors was a hindrance to holiness. In addition to the 
parallel passages quoted in the table, comp. Ps. xviii. 18, pucerat 
pe €& éxOpdv pov Suvarayv Kal éx Tov pucovyTwv pe. 
For the acc. puobévras after juiv comp. gol 6¢ cvpyrdpn Adyew 748" éorl, 
Bh waoxovcay ws éy kaxs (Eur. Med. 814). 


75. Natpevew adto. Comp. Aarpevoere TH Oed ev TH dpe TodTw 
(Exod. iii. 12). We must take évdém.ov aérod with Aarpevew aire. 
The service of the redeemed and delivered people is to be a 
priestly service, like that of Zacharias (ver. 8). For évémoy see on 
ver. 15, and for Natpedew on iv. 8. The combination éodTys Kat 
Stxaroodvn becomes common ; but perhaps the earliest instance is 
Wisd. ix. 3. We have it Eph. iv. 24 and Clem. Rom. xlviii.: 
comp. Tit. i. 8 and 1 Thes. ii. ro. 

76. Kal od 8é, modiov. Here the second part of the hymn, and 
the distinctively predictive portion of it, begins. The Prophet 
turns from the bounty of Jehovah in sending the Messiah to the 
work of the Forerunner. ‘“ Azz thou also, child,” or “ Yea and 
thou, child” (RV.). Neither the xaé nor the dé must be neglected. 
There is combination, but there is also contrast. Not “my child”: | 
the personal relation is lost in the high calling. The xAyn@jon has 
the same force as in ver. 32: not only “shalt be,” but “shalt be 
acknowledged as being.” 

mpotopeton yap évdmiov Kupiou. Comp. Kupios 6 @eds cov 6 
MpoTopEvdmevos pO Tpoodmov gov, KaGa eAdAnoev Kupros (Deut. 
xxxl. 3). Here Kvpfov means Jehovah, not the Christ, as is clear 
from vv. 16, 17. 

77. Tod Sodvar yvSouw owrnpias To Kaw adtoé. This is the aim 
and end of the work of the Forerunner. In construction it comes. 
after érorudoat ddods aitod. We may take év dpécet dpaptioy adtav 
with either dodvar, or yvdouw, or owrypias. The last is best. John 
did not grant remission of sins; and to make “4zowledge of 
salvation” consist in remission of sins, yields no very clear sense. 
But that salvation is found in remission of sins makes excellent 
sense (Acts v. 31). The Messiah brings the owrnpéa (vv. 69, 71): 
the Forerunner gives the knowledge of it to the people, as consist: 
ing, not in a political deliverance from the dominion of Rome but 
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in a spiritual deliverance from the dominion of sin. This is the 
irst mention of the “remission of sins” in the Gospel narrative. 

78. Sud omddyxva eddous Ceod Hud. ‘Che concluding strophe, 
referring to the whole of the preceding sentence, or (if we take a 
single word) to zporopevoy. It is because of God’s tender mercy 
that the child will be able to fulfil his high calling and to do all 
this. Comp. Zest. XZZ. Patr. Levi iv., éws émurxéyytar Kipios mavra 
ra vn ev orAdyvors viod adrod éws aidvos. 

Originally the ow\dyxva were the ‘‘inward parts,” esp. the upper portions, 
the heart, lungs, and liver (vzscera thoracts), as distinct from the évrepa or bowels 
(wzscera abdomznis). The Greeks made the omAdyxva the seat of the emotions, 
anger, anxiety, pity, etc. By the Jews these feelings were placed in the évrepa; 
and hence in LXX we have not only owAdyxva (which may include the évrepa), 
but also xo:Ala and éyxara used for the affections. Moreover in Hebr. literature 
these words more often represent compassion or love, whereas orAdyxva in class. 
Grk. is more often used of wrath (Aristoph. Raz. 844, 1006; Eur. 4c. 1009). 
“* Heart” is the nearest English equivalent for omAdyxva (RV. Col. iii. 123 
Philem. 12, 20). See Lft. on Phil. i. 8. ‘Because of our God’s heart of 
mercy,” z.e. merciful heart, is the meaning here. For this descriptive or 
characterizing gen. comp. Jas. i. 25, ii. 4; Jude 18. Some would make yvdow 
owrnplas an instance of it, “‘ saving knowledge,” z.e. that brings salvation. But 
this is not necessary. For év ofs see on év Bpaxlov, ver. 51. For érvoxéerat} 
comp. vii. 17; Ecclus. xlvi. 14; Judith viii. 33 ; and see on ver. 68. 


dvaton} é€ dpous. “ Rising from on high.” The word is used 
of the rising of the sam (Rev. vii. 2, xvi. 12; Hom. Od. xii. 4) and 
of stars (Aésch. P.V. 457; Eur. Phen. 504). Here the rising of 
the heavenly body is put for the heavenly body itself. Comp. the 
use of dvaréAXw in Is. lx. 1 and Mal. iv. 2. Because sun, moon, 
and stars do not rise from on high, some join é€ tous with 
émuoxéerar, Which is admissible. But, as dvarody means the sun 
or star itself, whose light comes from on high, this is not necessary. 
Seeing that dvaré\dw is used of the rising or sprouting of plants, 
and that the Messiah is sometimes called “the Branch” (Jer. xxiii. 
5, XXxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12), and that in LXX this is expressed 
by dvaroky, some would adopt that meaning here. But e& vyovs, 
éxipavat, and xarev@dvar are conclusive against it. These expres- 
sions agree well with a rising sun or star, but not with a sprouting 
branch. 

79. émavar tots év oxdter Kat oxig Oavdrou kabypévous. For 
. éxipavar comp. Acts xxvii. 20, and for the form Ps. xxx. 17, cxvii. 
27. In 3 Mac. vi. 4 we have Bd Dapaw.. . dmwdcoas, Péyyos 
éripavas éXéous “Iopand yéve. Note that the xaOypeévous év oxdres 
of Is. xlii. 7 and the oxiga @avdrov of Is. ix. 1 are combined here as 
in Ps. cvii. 10 (see table). ‘Those who hold that these hymns are 


1 This is the reading of & B Syr. Arm. Goth. Boh. and virtually of L, 
which has éreoxéWarrar. Godet defends émeoxéyuro, because Zacharias would 
not suddenly turn from the past to the future; but this thought would lead to 
the corruption of the more difficult reading. 
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written in the interests of Ebionism have to explain why zezedypé 
vous év wrwyxela (Ps. cvii. 10) is omitted. 

T00 KaTeuOdvar Tods Tddas tpav Eis 6Sdv eipyyns. For the constr 
comp. vv. 74, 77. Those who sat in darkness did not use their 
feet: the light enables them to do so, and to use them profitably. 
The av shows that Jews as well as Gentiles are regarded as being 
in darkness until the Messianic dawn. ‘The way of peace” is the 
way that leads to peace, especially peace between God and His 
people (Ps. xxix. 11, lxxxv. 9, cxix. 165; Jer. xiv. 13). It was one 
of the many blessings which the Messiah was to bring (ii. 14, X. 5, 
xxiv. 36). See on Rom.i. 7 and comp. 686v owrnpias (Acts xvi. 17). 

80. Td Sé maidlov nigave kal expatatoito mvedpatt. The verse 
forms a set conclusion to the narrative, as if here one of the 
Aramaic documents used by Lk. came to an end. Comp. ii. 40, 
52; Judg. xiii. 24, 25; 1 Sam. ii. 26. In LXX aifdvw is never, as 
here, intrans. Thus avfavé oe ofddpa (Gen. xvii. 6); nvé&%On 7d 
ma.ovov (Gen. xxi. 8). In N.T. it is used of physical growth (ii. 40, 
xii. 27, xiii. 19), and of the spread of the Gospel (Acts vi. 7, xii. 24, 
xix. 20), With éxparaotro rvevuare comp. Eph. iii. 16; and for 
the dat. Rom. iv. 20 and 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

Hv ev tats épypos. The wilderness of Judzea, west of the Dead 
Sea, is no doubt meant. But the name is not given, because the 
point is, not that he lived in any particular desert, but that he lived 
in desert places and not in towns or villages. He lived a solitary 
life. Hence nothing is said about his being “in favour with men”; 
for he avoided men until his dvddeEts brought him disciples. This 
fact answers the question whether John was influenced by the 
Essenes, communities of whom lived in the wilderness of Judea. 
We have no reason to believe that he came in contact with them. 
Excepting the ascetic life, and a yearning for something better 
than obsolete Judaism, there was little resemblance between their 
principles and his. He preached the Kingdom of God; they 
preached isolation. They abandoned society ; he strove to reform 
it. See Godet i” /oco and D.Z.? art. “Essenes.” Lk. alone uses 
the plur. ai épypor (v. 16, viii. 29). 

ws tpépas dvadeigews attod mpds tov “lopayd. John probably 
went up to Jerusalem for the feasts, and on those occasions he and 
the Messiah may have met, but without John’s recognizing Him as 
such. Mere only in N.T. does dvadeéts occur. In Ecclus. xhii. 6 
we have dvadeéw xpdvwv as a function of the moon. In Plut. the 
word is used of the proclaiming or inauguration of those who are 
appointed to office (AZar. viii.; C. Grac. xii.). It is also used of 
the decication of a temple (Strabo, viii. 5. 23, p. 381). Comp. 
dvédeEew of the appointment of the Seventy (x. 1). It was John 
himselt cho proclaimed the inauguration of his office by manifesting 
hims« tr o the people at God’s command (iii. 2). 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF lyévero. 


More than any other Evangelist Lk. makes use of the Hebr. formula, éyévero 
dé or kal éyévero. But with it he uses a variety of constructions, some of which 
are modelled on the classical use of svvé8y, which Lk. himself employs Acts xxi. 
35. The following types are worth noting. 

(a) The éyévero and that which came to pass are placed side by side as 
parallel statements in the indicative mood without a conjunction. 

i, 8. éyévero dé ey T@ leparevew airdv . . . &daxe Tod Oumacar. 
i. 23. nal éyévero ds érdAjoOnoav al huépar Tis Aerroupylas avrod, dr7pdOev. 
i. 41. kal éyévero ws Fkovcev Tov doracuov Ths M. 4’H., éoxtprycev 7d Bpépos. 

ii. 1. éyévero dé év rats judcpats éxelvars cEAAOev Odypa. 

Of the same type are i. 59, ii. 6, 15, 46, vil. i1, ix. 18, 28, 29, 33, 37, xi. I, 
14, 27, xvii. 14, xviii. 35, xix. 29, xx. I, xxiv. 30, 51. In viii. 40, ix. 57, x. 
38 the éyévero 5é is probably spurious. In the Acts this type does not occur. 

(8) The é¢yévero and that which came to pass are coupled together by kal, 
which may be regarded as (1) uniting two co-ordinate statements; or (2) 
epexegetic, ‘‘It came to pass, mamely”; or (3) introducing the apodosis, as 
often in class. Grk., ‘‘ It came to pass ¢hat.” 

v. I. éyévero dé év TH Tov SxAov Erixeioba abr@ . . . Kal avrds fv éords, 
v. 17. kal éyévero év pig TOV jyuepwv Kal ards Fv SddoKwr. 

viii. I. Kal éyévero év T@ Kabetfs Kal avrds Sudbdever. 

viii. 22. éyévero 5é év wg T&v Huépwv Kal abrods dvéBn els mdotov. 

Of the same type are v. 12, ix. 51, xiv. I, xvii. II, xix. 15, xxiv. 43 Acts 
v. 7. It will be observed that in nearly all cases the kat is followed by avrés or 
airol. Inv. 12 and xxiv. 4 it is followed by the Hebraistic /6o¥, and in xix. 15 
we have simply xal elev. 

(y) That which takes place is put in the infinitive mood, and this depends 
upon éyévero. 

iii. 21. éyévero 5é ev rp Barrio Ofjva Eravra Tov Nady . . . dvewxORvar Top 
oupavér. 

vi. 1. éyévero dé év caBBdry SiatropeverOa avrdy Oa cropluwy. 

vi. 12. éyévero 68 év Tats Huépars Tavracs eEedOetv adrdv els Td Bpos. 

Xvi. 22. éyévero 6¢ dmrobaveiv Tov mrwyx dv. 

This type of construction is common in the Acts: iv. 5, ix. 32, 37, 43, xi. 26, 
xiv. I, xvi. 16, xix. I, xxii. 6, 17, xxviii. 8, 17. 

(6) In the Acts we have several other forms still more closely assimilated to 
classical constructions, the éyévero being placed later in the sentence, or being 
preceded by os or Se. r 

ix. 3. év d27@ mopevecOar éyévero abroy éyylfew Ty Aapack@. 

xxi. I. ws dé éyévero dvaxOjvat Huds . . . FrOopuer els Thy KG. 

xxi. 5. Sre de éyévero eéapricat Huds ras Huépas, €EéNOovres erropevducba. 
x. 25. ws dé éyévero Tov eloehOetv roy Ilérpov, . . . mpocextvycer, 

In these last three instances we are far removed from the Hebraistic types (a) 
and (8). The last is very peculiar; but comp. xxvii. I and the exact parallel in 
Acta Barnab. Apocryp. vii. quoted by Lumby, ws dé éyévero rod rehécat airods 
6:ddcKovras. 

We have obtained in this analysis the following results. Of the two Hebra- 
istic types, (a) is very common in the first two chapters of the Gospel, where Lk. 
is specially under the influence of Hebrew thought and literature, and is probably 
translating from the Aramaic; but (a) is not found at all in the Acts, and (8) 
occurs there only once. On the other hand, of the more classical types, (7) is 
much less common in the Gospel than in the Acts, while the forms grou 
under (5) do not occur in the Gospel at all. All which is quite what we might 
have expected. In the Acts there is much less room for Hebrew influences than 
there is in the Gospel ; and thus the more classical forms of construction become 
there the prevailing types. 
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It. 1-20. The Birth of the Saviour, its Proclamation by the 
Angels, and its Verification by the Shepherds. 


The second of the narratives in the second group (i. 57-4i. 40) 
in the Gospel of the Infancy (i. 5-ii. 52). It corresponds to the 
Annunciation (i. 26-38) in the first group. Like the sections which 
precede and which follow, it has a clearly marked conclusion. And 
these conclusions have in some cases a very marked resemblance. 
Comp. ii. 20 with i. 56, and ii, 4o and 52 with i. 80. This 
similarity of form points to the use of material from one and 
the same source, and carefully arranged according to the sub- 
ject-matter. This source would be some member of the Holy 
Family (see on i. 5). The marks of Lk.’s style, accompanied by 
Hebraistic forms of expression, still continue; and we infer, as 
before, that he is translating from an Aramaic document. The 
section has three marked divisions: the Birth (1-7), the Angelic 
Proclamation (8-14), and the Verification (15-20). The con- 
nexion with what precedes is obvious. We have just been told 
how the promise to Zacharias was fulfilled ; and we are now to be 
told how the promise to Mary was fulfilled. 


1-7. The Birth of the Saviour at Bethlehem at the Time of the 
Enrolment. The extreme simplicity of the narrative is in very 
marked contrast with the momentous character of the event thus 
narrated. We have a similar contrast between matter and form in 
the opening verses of S. John’s Gospel. The difference between 
the evangelical account and modern Lives of Christ is here very 
remarkable. The tasteless and unedifying elaborations of the 
apocryphal gospels should also be compared.! 

1-3. How Bethlehem came to be the Birthplace of Jesus 
Christ, although Nazareth was the Home of His Parents. This 
explanation has exposed Lk. to an immense amount of criticism, 
which has been expressed and sifted in a manner that has produced 
a voluminous literature. In addition to the commentaries, some 


1 “Such marvellous associations have clung for centuries to these verses, that 
it is hard to realise how absolutely naked they are of all ornament. We are 
obliged to read them again and again to assure ourselves that they really do set 
forth what we call the great miracle of the world. If, on the other hand, the 
Evangelist was possessed by the conviction that he was not recording a miracle 
which had interrupted the course of history and deranged the order of human 
life, but was telling of a divine act which explained the course of history and 
restored the order of human life, one can very well account for his calmness” 
(F. D. Maurice, Lectures on S. Luke, p. 28, ed. 1879). 
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of the following may be consulted, and from Schiirer and Herzog 
further information about the literature may be obtained. 

S. J. Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 71-81, T. & T. Clark, 
1892; T. Lewin, fasti Sacri, 955, Longmans, 1865; J. B. 
McClellan, Zhe New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, i. pp. 
392-399, Macmillan, 1875; C. F. Nosgen, Geschichte Jesu Christi, 
pp. 172-174, Beck, 1891; *E. Schiirer, /ewésh People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, i. 2, pp. 105-143, T. & T. Clark, 1890; B. Weiss, 
Leben Jesu, i. 2. 4, Berlin, 1882; Eng. tr. pp. 250-252; K. Wieseler, 
Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 66-106, 129-135, 
Deighton, 1864; O. Zockler, Handbuch der Theologischen Wissen- 
schaften, i. 2, pp. 188-190, Beck, 1889; A. W. Zumpt, Das 
Geburtsjahr Christi (reviewed by Woolsey in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1870), Leipzig, 1869; D.ZB.? art. “Cyrenius”; Herzog, PRE.? 
xili. art. “Schatzung”; P. Schaff, History of the Church, i. pp. 
121-125, T. & T. Clark, 1883; Ramsay, Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem? 1899; Hastings, D.B. art. Chronology of N.T. 

1. "Eyévero 8é év tats Hpepars exetvars eff Oev Sdypa mapa Kai- 
capos Adyovotou droypdeoQat tacay thy oikoupevyy. For the constr. 
see detached note at the end of ch. i.; and for & tats tucpais 
éxeivais see on i. 5 and 39. The time of the birth of John is 
roughly indicated. Even in class. Grk. the first meaning of 86ypa, 
as “opinion, philosophic tenet,” is not very common (Plat. Rep. 
538 C); it is more often a “public decree, ordinance.” This is 
always the meaning in N.T., whether an ordinance of the Roman 
Emperor (Acts xvii. 5), or of the Apostles (Acts xvi. 4; comp. 
Ign. Mag. xiii.; Didaché, xi. 3), or of the Mosaic Law (Col. ii. 14; 
Eph. ii. 15; comp. 3 Mac. i. 3; Jos. Amz. xv. 5. 3). For Nev 
Séypo. comp. Dan. ii. 13 (Theod.). In Daniel ddyya is freq. of a 
royal decree (iii. 10, iv. 3, vi. 9, 10). See Lft. on Col. ii. 14. 

dmoypdpecOar. Probably passive, ut describeretur (Vulg.), not 
middle, as in ver. 3. The present is here used of the continuous 
enrolment of the multitudes ; the aorist in ver. 5 of the act of one 
person. The verb refers to the writing off, copying, or entering 
the names, professions, fortunes, and families of subjects in the 
public register, generally with a view to ‘taxation (éroripyots or 
tipnpa). It is a more general word than doryudéw, which implies 
assessment as well as enrolment. But it is manifest that the dze- 
yeapy here and in Acts v. 37 included assessment. The Jews were 
exempt fiom military service; and enrolment for that purpose 
cannot be intended. In the provinces the census was mainly for 
purposes of taxation. 

Tacav Thy oikoupevny. “The whole inhabited world,” ¢e. the 
Roman Empire, orbis terrarum. Perhaps in a loose way the ex- 
pression might be used of the provinces only. But both the racav 
and the context exclude the limitation to Palestine, a meaning 
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which the expression never has, not even in Jos. Avs. viii. 3. 4. 
See on iv. 5 and xxi. 26. In inscriptions Roman Emperors are 
called kptoe ris otkovpévns. The verse implies a decree for a general | 
census throughout the empire. 

It must be confessed that no direct evidence of any such decree 
exists beyond this statement by Lk., and the repetitions of it by 
Christian writers. But a variety of items have been collected, 
which tend to show that a Roman census in Judza at this time, 
in accordance with some general instructions given by Augustus, 
is not improbable. 


I. The ratéonarium or rationes imperiz, which was a sort of balance-sheet 
published periodically by the emperor (Suet. Aug. xxviii.; Ca/. xvi.). 2. The 
libellus or breviarium totius imperit, which Augustus deposited with his will 
(Tac. Aun. i. 11. 5,6; Suet. Aug. ci.). 3. The cndex rerum gestarum to be 
inscribed on his tomb, which was the original of the Marmor Ancyranum. 
But these only indicate the orderly administration of the empire. A general 
census would have been useful in producing such things; but that does not 
prove that it took place. Two passages in Dion Cassius are cited ; but one of 
these (liv. 35) refers to a registration of the emperor’s private property, and 
the other (lv. 13) to a census of Roman citizens. If Augustus made a 
general survey of the empire, of which there is evidence from the commen- 
tarez of Agrippa mentioned by Pliny (//at. Hist. iii. 2. 17), this also would 
have been conveniently combined with a general census, although it does 
not show that such a census was ordered. Of some of the provinces we 
know that mo census was held in them during the reign of Augustus. But 
it is probable that in the majority of them a census took place; and the 
statement of so accurate a writer as Lk., although unsupported by direct evi- 
dence, may be accepted as substantially true: viz. that in the process of reduc- 
ing the empire to order, Augustus had required that a census should be held 
throughout most of it. So that Lk. groups the various instances under one ex- 
pression, just as in Acts xi. 28 he speaks of the famines, which took place in 
different parts of the empire in the time of Claudius, as a famine é¢’ S\nv olkov- 
pévynv. Of the Christian witnesses none is of much account. Riess seems to be 
almost alone in contending that Orosius (Ast. Rom. vi. 22. 6) had any 
authority other than Lk. Cassiodorus ( Vardarum Epp. iii. 52) does not men- 
tion a census of persons at all clearly ; but if ovézs Romanus agris divisus cen- 
sugque descriptus est means such a census, he may be referring to Lk. ii. 1. The 
obscure statement of Isidore of Spain (Ztymologzarum, v. 26. 4; Opera, iii. 229, 
ed. Arevallo) may either be derived from Lk. or refer to another period. What 
Suidas states (Zex. s.v. dmoypag7) partly comes from Lk. and partly is improb- 
able. At the best, all this testimony is from 400 to 1000 years after the event, 
and cannot be rated highly. The passages are given in full by Schiirer (Jewzsh 
People in the T. of J. C. i. 2, pp. 116, 117). But it is urged that a Roman 
census, even if held elsewhere, could not have been made in Palestine during the 
time of Herod the Great, because Palestine was not yet a Roman province. In 
A.D. 6, 7, When Quirinius certainly did undertake a Roman census in Judea, 
sich a proceeding was quite in order. Josephus shows that in taxation Herod 
act:d independently (Azz. xv. 10. 4, xvi. 2. 5, xvii. 2. I, II. 23 comp. xvii. 8. 4). 
Yaat Herod paid tribute to Rome is not certain ; but, if so, he would pay it out 
of taxes raised by himself. The Romans would not assess his subjects for the 
tribute which he had to pay. Josephus, whose treatment of the last years of 
Herod is very full, does not mention any Roman census at that time. On the 
contrary, he implies that, even after the death of Herod, so long as Palestine 
was ruled by its own princes, there was no Roman taxation and he states that 
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the census undertaken by Quirinius A.D. 7 excited intense opposition, rresum- 
ably as being an innovation (Azz/. xviii. I. I, 2. 1). 

In meeting this objection, let us admit with Schiirer and Zumpt that the case 
of the Clite is not parallel. Tacitus (dm. vi. 41. 1) does not say that the 
Romans held a census in the dominions of Archelaus, but that Archelaus wished to 
have a census after the Roman fashion. Nevertheless, the objection that Augustus 
would not interfere with Herod’s subjects in the matter of taxation is untenable. 
When Palestine was divided among Herod’s three sons, Augustus ordered that 
the taxes of the Samaritans should be reduced by one-fourth, because they had 
not taken part in the revolt against Varus (Aw. xvii. 11. 4; &./. ii. 6. 3); and 
this was before Palestine became a Roman province. If he could do that, he 
could require information as to taxation throughout Palestine ; and the obsequi- 
eus Herod would not attempt to resist. The value of such information would 
be great. It would show whether the tribute paid (if tribute was paid) was 
adequate ; and it would enable Augustus to decide how to deal with Palestine 
in the future. If he knew that Iferod’s health was failing, he would be anxious 
to get the information before Herod’s death; and thus the census would take 

lace just at the time indicated by Lk., viz. in the last months of the reign of 
erod. 


2. aitn dmoypapl mpdty éyévero. This may be accepted as 
certainly the true reading ;2 and the meaning of it is not really 
doubtful. ‘This took place as a first enrolment, when Q. was 
governor of Syria.” The object of the remark is to distinguish 
the census which took Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem from the 
one undertaken by Q. in a.D. 6, 7, at which time Q. was governor 
of Syria. But was he governor B.c. 4, when Herod died? It is 
very difficult to establish this. 


From B.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was governor; from B.c., 


6 to 4 Quinctilius Varus. Then all is uncertain until a.p. 6, 
when P. Sulpicius Quirinius becomes governor and holds the 
census mentioned Acts v. 37 and also by Josephus (Azz. xviii. 
I. 1, 2. 1). It is quite possible, as Zumpt and others have shown, 
that Quirinius was governor of Syria during part of the interval 
between B.c. 4 and A.D. 6, and that his first term of office was 
B.C. 3, 2. But it seems to be impossible to find room for him 
between B.c. 9 and the death of Herod; and, unless we can do 
that, Lk. is not saved from an error in chronology. Tertullian 
states that the census was held by Sentius Saturninus (Adv. Mare. 
iv. 19); and if that is correct we may suppose that it was begun 
by him and continued by his successor. On the other hand, 
Justin Martyr three times states that Jesus Christ was born ézi 
Kvpyviov, and in one place states that this can be officially ascer- 
tained éx trav daroypaday tadv yevopévwr (Afol. i. 34, 46; Dial. 

1 See the treatment to which Herod had to submit in the matter of Sy!lzeus 


os. Ant. xvi. 9. 3, 4). ; 
2 B (supported by 81, 131, 203) has airy droypagh mpwry éyévere, 
& has the impossible avrhy droypagiy éyévero mpurn. 
D (supported by Orig-Lat.) has attr éyévero droypaph mpwrn. 
Thus all three are against the 7 before droypa¢7 inserted in AC LR &. 


4 
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We must be content to leave the difficulty unsolved. But it is 
monstrous to argue that because Lk. has (possibly) made a mistake 
as to Quirinius being governor at this time, therefore the whole 
story about the census and Joseph’s journey to Bethlehem is a 
fiction. Even if there was no census at this time, business con- 
nected with enrolment might take Joseph to Bethlehem, and Lk. 
would be correct as to his main facts. That Lk. has confused 
this census with the one in A.D. 6, 7, which he himself mentions 
Acts v. 37, is not credible. We are warranted in maintaining (1) 
that a Roman census in Judea at this time, in accordance with 
instructions given by Augustus, is not improbable; and (2) that 
some Official connexion of Quirinius with Syria and the holding of 
this census is not impossible. The accuracy of Lk. is such that 
we ought to require very strong evidence before rejecting any 
statement of his as an unquestionable blunder. But it is far 
better to admit the possibility of error than to attempt to evade 
this by either altering the text or giving forced interpretations of it. 


The following methods of tampering with the ¢ext have been suggested: to 
regard mpwrn as a corruption of mpwrw ére through the intermediate mpwree 
(Linwood) ; to insert mpd ris after éyévero (Michaelis) ; to substitute for Ku- 
pnvlov either KuyreAlov (Huetius), or Kpovlov=Saturnini (Heumann), or Zarovp- 
ylvov (Valesius) ; to omit the whole verse as a gloss (Beza, Pfaff, Valckenaer). 
All these are monstrous. The only points which can be allowed to be doubtful 
in the text are the accentuation of airy and the spelling of Kupyvlov, to which 
may perhaps be added the insertion of the article. 

Among the various z#terpretatcons may be mentioned— 

(1) Giving rp&ros a comparative force, as in Jn. i. 15, 30: ‘‘ This taxing 
took place before Quirinius was governor of Syria” (Huschke, Ewald, Caspari) ; 
or, as éoxdrn Trav vidv  pArnp éredetrynoe (2 Mac. vii. 41) means ‘“‘ The mother 
died last of all, and later than her sons,” this may mean, ‘‘ This took place as 
the first enrolment, and before Q. was governor of S.” (Wieseler). But none of 
these passages are parallel: the addition of ‘yeuorevorros is fatal. When 
mp&ros is comparative it is followed by a simple noun or pronoun. It is 
incredible that Lk., if he had meant this, should have expressed it so clumsily. 

(2) Emphasizing éyévero, as in Acts xi. 28: ‘This taxing took effect, 
was carried out, when Q. was governor of S.” (Gumpach, etc.) ; z.e. the decree 
was issued in Herod’s time, and executed ten or twelve years later by Q. 
This makes nonsense of the narrative. Why did Joseph go to Bethlehem to be 
enrolled, if no enrolment took place then? There would be some point in 
saying that the census was izzshed, brought to a close, under Q., after having 
been begun by Herod ; but éyévero cannot possibly mean that. 

(3) Reading and accentuating avr} 4 droypagyj: ‘The raising of the tax 
itself (as distinct from the enrolment and assessment) first took place when Q.,” 
etc. ‘‘ Augustus ordered a census and it took place, but no money was raised 
until the time of Q.” (Ebrard). This involves giving to daoypad% in ver. 2 
a totally different meaning from droypdgeoOu in ver. I and droypdyacOae in 
ver. 5; which is impossible, 

(4) With avri 4 daroypag%, as before: ‘‘The census itself called the first 
took place when Q.,” etc. The better known census under Q. was commonly 
regarded as the first Roman census in Judea: Lk. reminds his readers that 
there had really been an earlier one (Godet). This is very forced, requires the 
insertion of the article, which is almost certainly an interpolation, and assumes 
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that the census of A.D. 6, 7 was generally known as ‘‘ the first census.” From 
Acts v. 37 it appears that it was known as “‘¢he census”: no previous or 
subsequent enrolment was taken into account. In his earlier edition Godet 
omitted the 7: in the third (1888) he says that this interpretation requires the 
article (i. p. 170). 

McClellan quotes in illustration of the construction: aizrla 6¢ airy mpérn 
eyévero Tod modduov (Thuc. i. 55. 3); airy r&v mepl OrjBas .eyevero dpxh Kal 
kardoracis mpwrn (Dem. 291. 10); mparn pev phyvors éyévero atlrn Kata TOUTUP 
tov dvdpov (Andoc. ili. 5); atry mpirn Snuoredhs xplows éyévero dperis mpds 
w)adroy (Aristid. i, 124); and adds the curious remark that ‘‘the Holy Spirit 
would have us note that the Saviour of the World was registered in the jirst 
census of the World !” 


fyyepovevovtos tis Zuplas Kupyviovu. Like wyenwv (xx. 20, 
xxi. 12, etc.) and jyepovia (ili. 1), the verb is generic, and may 
express the office of any ruler, whether emperor, propretor, 
procurator, etc. It does not tell us that Quirinius was dgatus 
in B.c. 4 as he was in a.D. 6. And it should be noted that Justin 
(see above) states that Quirinius was procurator (éitporos) at the 
time of this census (Afo/. i. 34); and that in the only other 
place in which Lk. uses this verb he uses it of a procurator (ili. 1). 
This gives weight to the suggestion that, although Varus was 
legatus of Syria at the time of the enrolment, yet Quirinius may 
have held some office in virtue of which he undertook this census. 
Lk. is probably not giving a mere date. He implies that 
Quirinius was in some way connected with the enrolment. For 
what is known about P. Sulpicius Quirinius see Tac. Azz. ii. 
30. 4, lil, 22. 1, 2, 23. 1, and esp. 48; Suet. 77. xlix. Dion 
Cassius (liv. 48) calls him simply IdrAtos ZovAmixios. But he 
was not really a member of the old patrician gens Sulpicia. The 
familiar word Quirinus (Kvpivos) induced copyists and editors to 
substitute Quirinus for Quirinius. 


B has Kupelvov, but there is no doubt that the name is Quirinius and not 
Quirinus. This is shown, as Furneaux points out in a note on Tac. Az. ii. 
30. 4, by the MS. readings in Tacitus; by the Greek forms Kupivos (Strabo, 
12, 6, 5, 569) and Kupjmos (here and Jos. Anz, xviii. 1. 1), and by Latin 
inscriptions (Orell. 3693, etc.). Quirinius is one of the earliest instances of a 
person bearing two Gentile names. 


3. kal émopevovro mdvtes dmoypddpeOat, Exaotos eis Thy EauTod 
awédw. The xai looks back to ver. 1, ver. 2 being a parenthesis. 
The zdvres means all those in Palestine who did not reside at the 
seat of their family. A purely Roman census would have required 
nothing of the kind. If Herod conducted the census for the 
Romans, Jewish customs would be followed. So long as Augustus 
obtained the necessary information, the manner of obtaining it was 
immaterial. Where does Lk. place the death of Herod? 

4. “AvéBy 8é Kal “lwoh dad tis TadtAatas ék médews Nalapér. 
For évéBn comp. ver. 42, xviii. 31, xix. 28; Acts xi. 2; and for 
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82 xaf see on iii. 9. Note the change of prep. from dad to é& 
But dzé is used of towns (x. 30; Acts vill. 26, xii. 14, Xx. 17, 
etc.), and é« of districts (xxiii. 55; Acts vii. 4, etc.); so that there 
is no special point in the change, although it should be preserved 
in translation. Comp. Jn. i. 45 and xi. 1; also the é« of Lk. 
xxi. 12 with the dé of Acts xxvil. 34. 

eis 7éAwv AavetS. That Bethlehem was David’s bixthplace and 
original home is in accordance with 1 Sam. xvii. 12 ff. and xvii. 58 ; 
but both passages are wanting in LXX. In O.T. “the city of 
David” always means the fortress of Zion, formerly the stronghold 
of the Jebusites (2 Sam. v. 7, 9; 1 Chron. xi. 5, 7), and in LXX 
adds in this phrase commonly has the article. Bethlehem 1¢ about 
six miles from Jerusalem. Note that Lk. does not connect (hrist’s 
birth at Bethlehem with prophecy. 


ftts kadeirar ByOdedp. In late Greek bo71s is sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from 8s: comp. Acts xvii. 10. But in ix. 30 (as in Acts xxii. 14, 
xxviii. 18, and Eph. i. 23, which are sometimes cited as instances of 8¢71s= 
8s) there may be special point in So7ts. Even here it may ‘‘denote an 
attribute which is the essential property of the antecedent,” and may possibly 
refer to the meaning of Bethlehem. Comp. wéduy xricas ravrny, irs viv 
Méudgus xade?ros (Hdt. ii. 99. 7). 


BnOdedu. “House of Bread”; one of the most ancient 
towns in Palestine. It is remarkable that David did nothing 
for Bethlehem, although he retained affection for it (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 15); and that Jesus seems never to have visited it again. 
In Jn. vii. 42 it is called a xdéun, and no special interest seems 
to have attached to the place for many years after the birth of 
Christ. Hadrian planted a grove of Adonis there, which con- 
tinued to exist from A.D. 135 to 315. About 330 Constantine 
built the present church. ZD.Z.? art. “Bethlehem.” The modern 
name is Beit Lahm; and, as at Nazareth, the population is almost 
entirely Christian. 

oixou x. matptas. Both words are rather indefinite, and either 
may include the other. Here olfkos seems to be the more com- 
prehensive ; otherwise xat ratpias would be superfluous. Usually 
matpid is the wider term. That a village carpenter should be able 
to prove his descent from David is not improbable. The two 
grandsons of S. Jude, who were taken before Domitian as 
descendants of David, were labourers (Eus. #. £. iii. 20. 1-8). 

5. droypdac8a. “To get himself enrolled.” The aorist of 
his single act, the present (ver. 3) of a series of such acts. Both 
are middle, while dmoypdgeoOor in ver. 1 is probably passive. 
We must not take owv Mapidy with droypdacGor: it belongs to 
dvéBy. It is essential to the narrative that she should go up with 
with him; not so that she should be enrolled with him. In a 
Roman census women paid the poll-tax, but were not obliged to 
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come in persun. That Mary had property in Bethlehem is a con- 
jecture which 1s almost disproved by her resourcelessness in the 
place. And if it was necessary for her to come, because she also 
was of David’s line, would not Lk. have written 61a 76 efvat adtods 
e€ oixov x. 7. A.P This reading is found in Syr-Sin.: “because 
they were both of the house of D.” It is futile to argue that a 
woman in her condition would not have gone unless she was com- 
pelled: therefore Lk. represents her as being compelled: there- 
fore he has made a mistake. She would be anxious at all risks 
not to be separated from Joseph. Lk. does not even imply that 
her presence was obligatory ; and, if he had said that it was, we 
do not know enough about the matter to say whether he would 
have been wrong. Had there been a law which required her to 
remain at home, then Lk. might be suspected of an error. For 
avy see on i. 56. 

TH épvnoteupéevy adte, oon éyxtw. The yvarxi of A, Vulg. 
Syr. and Aeth. is a gloss, but a correct one. Had she been only 
his betrothed (i. 27; Mt. i. 18), their travelling together would 
. have been impossible. But by omitting yuvacxé Lk. intimates 
what Mt. states i. 25. The oven introduces, not a mere fact, but 
the reason for what has just been stated. Not, he had her with 
him, and she happened to be with child; but, he took her with 
him, “ decause she was with child.” After what is related Mt. i. 19 
he would not leave her at this crisis. See oni. 24. 

6, 7. The Birth of the Saviour at Bethlehem. The Gosfel of 
Pseudo-Matthew (xiii.) represents the birth as taking place before 
Bethlehem is reached. So also apparently the Protevangelium of 
James (xvii.), which limits the decree of Augustus to those who 
lived at Bethlehem! For éwdjo0noav see on i. 15 and 57. 

7. Tov vidv adtis tov mpwtdtokov. The expression might 
certainly be used without implying that there had been subsequent 
children. But it implies the possibility of subsequent children, 
and when Luke wrote this possibility had been decided. Would 
he have used such an expression if it was then known that Mary 
had never had another child? He might have avoided all 
ambiguity by writing povoyevyv, as he does vii. 12, viii. 42, 1x. 38. 
In considering this question the imperf. éyivwoxey (Mt. i. 25) has 
not received sufficient attention. See Mayor, Zp. of St. James, 
Pp. xix—xxii. 

éomapydvwoev attéy. It has been inferred from her being able 
to do this that the birth was miraculously painless (tiv dvwdwov 
xvnow, Euthym.), of which there is no hint. For tne verb comp. 
épixrAn abtiv éorapydvwca, “I made thick darkness a swaddling 
band for it” (Job xxxviii. 9). 

év ddtvy. ‘The traditional rendering “in a manger” is right; 
not “a stall” either: here or in xiii. 15. The animals were out at 
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pasture, and the manger was not being used. Justin (77. xxviii.) 
and some-of the apocryphal gospels say that it was in a cave, which 
is not improbable. In Origen’s time the cave was shown, and the 
manger also (Con. Cels. i. 51). One suspects that the cave may 
be a supposed prophecy turned into history, like the vine in xix. 31. 
Is. xxxill. 16 (otros oiKnoret €v iWyrAG orydraiw wérpas dxupas) was 
supposed to point to birth in a cave, and then the cave may have 
been imagined in order to fit it, just as the colt is represented as 
“tied ¢o a vine,” in order to make Gen. xlix. 11 a prediction of 
Lk, xix: i3O=33! (Justin, Apol. 1ig2). 

odk fv abrois Témos év TH KaTaAUpar.. Most of the Jews then 
residing in Palestine were ‘of Judah or Benjamin, and all towns 
and villages of Judah would be very full. No inhospitality is 
implied. It is a little doubtful whether the familiar translation 
“in the inn” is correct. In x. 34 “inn” is qavdoxetov, and in 
xxli. 11 kardAvuo. is not “inn.” It is possible that Joseph had 
relied upon the hospitality of some friend in Bethlehem, whose 
“‘ouest-chamber,” however, was already full when he and Mary 
arrived. See on xxii. 11. But xardAvua in LXX represents five 
different Heb. words, so that it must have been elastic in meaning. 
All that it implies is a place where burdens are loosed and let 
down for a rest. In Polybius it occurs twice in the plural: of 
the general’s quarters (ii. 36. 1), and of reception rooms for envoys 
(xxxli. 19. 2). It has been suggested that the “inn” was the 
Geruth Chimham or “lodging-place of Chimham” (Jer. xli. 17), 
the [son] of Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38), “which was dy 
Bethlehem,” and convenient for those who would “go to enter into 
Egypt.” See Stanley, Sim. & Pal. pp. 163, 529. Justin says 
that the cave was otveyyus ths «duns, which agrees with “by 
Bethlehem.” The Mandra of Josephus (Av. x. 9. 5) was perhaps 
the same place as Geruth Chimham. 

8-14. The Angelic Proclamation to the Shepherds: zrwxot 
edayyeAtCovrat (vil. 22). It was in these pastures that David spent 
his youth and fought the lion and the bear (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). 
“A passage in the Mishnah (Shek. vii. 4; comp. Baba K. vii. 7, 
80 a) leads to the conclusion that the flocks which pastured there 
were destined for Temple-sacrifices, and accordingly, that the 
shepherds who watched over them were not ordinary shepherds. 
The latter were under the ban of Rabbinism on account of their 
necessary isolation from religious ordinances and their manner of 
life, which rendered strict religious observance unlikely, if not 
absolutely impossible. The same Mischnic passage also leads us 
to infer that these flocks lay out a// the year round, since they are 
spoken of as in the fields thirty days before the Passover—that i is, 
in the month of ents when in Palestine the average rainfall is 
nearly greatest ” (Edersh. Z. & TJ. i. pp. 186, 187). For details of 
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the life of a shepherd see D.Z. art. “ Shepnerds,” and Herzog, 
PRE. art. “ Viehzucht und Hirtenlesen.” 

8. dypavdodytes. Making the dypds their aiAy, and so “ spend- 
ing their life in the open air”: a late and rare word, whereas 
dypavdos is class. This statement is by no means conclusive 
against December as the time of the year. The season may have 
been a mild one; it is not certain that all sheep were brought 
under cover at night during the winter months, 


It is of the flocks in the wz/derness, far from towns or villages, that the often 
quoted saying was true, that they were taken out in March and brought home 
in November. These shepherds may have returned from the wilderness, and if 
so, the time would be between November and March. But the data for 
determining the time of year are so very insufficient, that after minute calculation 
of them all we are left in our original uncertainty. Among those who have 
made a special study of the question we have advocates for almost every month 
in the year. The earliest attempts to fix the day of which we have knowledge 
are those mentioned (and apparently condemned as profane curiosity) by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. 21 sub fin.). In his time some took April 21, 
others April 22, and others May 20, to be the day. What was unknown in his 
time is not likely to have been discovered afterwards respecting such a detail. 
December 25th cannot be traced higher than the fourth century, and it seems to 
have been adopted first in the West. We must be content to en in 
ignorance as to the date of ithe birth of Christ. See on épypeplas i. 5; D. of 
Chr. Ant. art. “Christmas” ; Andrews, L. of our Lord, pp. 12-21, ed. 1892. 


guddcoortes pudaxds. The plural refers to their watching in 
turns rather than in different places. The phrase occurs Num. 
viii. 26; Xen. Anad. ii. 6. 10; but in LXX tds dvAakas dv. is 
more common; Num. iii. 7, 8, 28, 32, 38, etc. Comp. Plat. 
Phedr. 240 E; Laws, 758 D. The fondness of Lk. for such 
combinations of cognate words is seen again ver. 9, Vii. 29, 
xvii. 24, xxii. 15, and several times in the Acts. See on xi. 46 and 
xxiii. 46. We may take rijs vuxrds after puAaxds, “ night-watches,” 
or as gen. of time, “ by night.” 

9. dyyehos Kuplou énéoty adtots. The notion of coming 
suddenly is not inherent in the verb, but is often derived from the 
context: see on ver. 38.1. In N.T. the verb is almost peculiar to 
Lk., and almost always in 2nd aor. In class. Grk. also it is used 
of the appearance of heavenly beings, dreams, visions, etc. Hom. 
I. x. 496, xxiii. 106; Hdt. i. 34. 2, vii. 14. 1. Comp. Lk. xxiv. 4; 
Acts xil. 7, xxiii. 11. 

8é& Kupiou. The heavenly brightness which is a sign of the 
presence of God or of heavenly beings, 2 Cor. iii. 18: comp. Lk. 
1x. 31, 32. In O.T. of the Shechinah, Exod. xvi. 7, 10, xxiv. 17, 


4 In Vulg. it is very variously translated: e.g. stare juxta (here), supervenire 
(ii. 38, xxi. 34), stare (iv. 39, x. 40, xxiv. 4) conventre (xx. 1), concurreré 
(Acts vi. 12), adstare (Acts x. 17, S& 1, xii. 7), adszstere (Acts xvii. 5, 
xxiii. 11), cmeminere (Acts xxviii, 3) 
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xl. 34; Lev. ix. 6, 23; Num. xii. 8, etc. This glory, according to 
the Jews, was wanting in the second temple. 


10. 8 &yyeXos. The art. is used of that which has been mentioned before 
without the art. Comp. 7d Bpépos and ry ¢drvy in ver. 16. 


M} doBetoe. Comp. i. 13, 30, V. 10; Mt. xiv. 27, xxviii. 5, ro. 
For i800 ydp see on i. 44. ‘ 

edayyedifopa. Spiv xapdv peyddnv. The verb is very freq. in 

Lk. and Paul, but is elsewhere rare; not in the other Gospels 

excepting Mt. xi. 5, which is a quotation. See oni. 19. 

The act. occurs Rev. x. 7, xiv. 63 the pass. Lk. vii. 22, xvi. 16; Gal. 

i. 11; Heb. iv. 2, 6; 1 Pet. i, 25, iv. 6; the mid. is freq. with various 

constructions. As here, dat. of pers. and acc. of thing, i. 19, iv. 43; Acts 


viii. 35; acc. of thing only, viii. 1; Acts v. 42, viii. 4, I2; acc. of person, 
iii. 18; Acts viii. 25, 40; acc. of person and of thing, Acts xiii. 32. 


fits €orat wavtt to Nag. “ Which shall have the special char- 
acter of being for all the people.” The sjris has manifest point here 
(see on ver. 4); and the art. before Aa@ should be preserved. A 
joy so extensive may well banish fear. Comp. r@ Aad, i. 68, 77, 
and rév Aady, vii. 16. In both these verses (9, 10) we have instances 
of Lk. recording intensity of emotion: comp. i. 42, Vili. 37, 
xxiv. 52; Acts v. 5, 11, xv. 3. Dat. after eiyi is freq. in Lk. 

11. éréxOn Sptv ojpepov cwrip. ‘To the shepherds, as a part, 
and perhaps a specially despised part, of the people of Israel. 
Here first in N.T. is owrjp used of Christ, and here only in Lk. 
Not in Mt. er Mk., and only once in Jn. (iv. 42): twice in Acts 
(v. 31, xiii. 23), and freq. in Tit. and 2 Pet. The rst aor. of rixra, 
both act. and pass., is rare: see Veitch. 

Xptotds kUptos. The combination occurs nowhere else in N.T,, 
and the precise meaning is uncertain. Either “ Messiah, Lord,” or 
“ Anointed Lord,” or “the Messiah, the Lord,” or “an anointed 
one, a Lord.” It occurs once in LXX asa manifest mistranslation. 
Lam. iv. 20, “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the 
Lord,” is rendered rvedua mpoodmov tudv Xpiords xvptos. If this 
is not a corrupt reading, we may perhaps infer that the expres- 
sion Xpwords xvptos was familiar to the translator. It occurs 
in the Ps. Sol, where it is said of the Messiah xat odx éorw 
ddixia, év tals Huépas adrod év péow atrdv, drt wdvres Gyro, Kat 
Bacwredts airdv Xpiords xvpros (xvii. 36: comp. the title of xviii.). 
But this may easily be another mistranslation, perhaps based on 


1 «This Gospel of Luke is scarce begun, we are yet but a little way in the 
second chapter, and we have already three mo/¢ #meres in it, and all, as here, 
at the coming of an Angel (i. 13, 30, ii, 10). . . . What was it? It was not 
the fear of an evil conscience; they were about no harm. . . . It is a plain 
sign our nature is fallen from her original ; Heaven and we are not in the terms 
we should be, not the best of us all” (Bishop Andrewes, Serm. V. On the 
Nativity). 
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that in Lam. iv. 20. Comp. elev 6 xvpios 7 Kupiw po. (Ps. cx. 1), 
and érexadeodunv Kuptov warépa xvpiov pov (Ecclus. li. 10). See 
Ryle and James, Ps. of Sol. pp. 141-143. The addition of év 
moder Aaveid here indicates that this cwrjp is the King of Israel 
promised in the Prophets: see on ver. 4. 

12. kai toito épiv 76 onpetov. BE omit the rd. Sign for what? 
By which to prove that what is announced is true, rather than by 
which to find the Child. It was all-important that they should be 
convinced as to the first point ; about the other there would be no 
great difficulty.—etpjoete Bpépos. “Ye shall find a babe,” “not 
the babe,” as most English Versions and Luther; Wiclif has “a 
yunge child.” This is the first mention of it; in ver. 16 the art. is 
right. In N.T., as in class. Grk., Bpédos is more often a newly- 
born child (xviii. 15; Acts vii. 19; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 2) than 
an unborn child (Lk. i. 41, 44); in LXX it is always the former 
(1 Mac. i. 61; 2 Mac. vi. 10; 3 Mac. v. 49; 4 Mac. iv. 25), unless 
Ecclus. xix. 11 be an exception. Aquila follows the same usage 
(Ps. viii. 3, xvi. 14; Is. Ixv. 20).—éomapyavopevoy Kal Kelpevoy év 
gdtvy. Both points are part of the sign. The first participle is 
no more an adjective than the second. No art. with ¢drvy: the 
shepherds have not heard of it before. 

18. éfépvys.1 The fact that this is expressly stated here 
confirms the view that suddenness is not necessarily included in 
evéorn (ver. 9). For odv 76 dyyédw see on i. 56.—otparias. Magna 
appellatio. Hic exercitus tamen pacem /audat (Beng.). The 
genitive is partitive: “a@ multitude (no art.) forming part of the 
host.” Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18; Ps. ciii. 21; 
Josh. v. 15).—aivoivtwv. Constr. ad sensum. The whole host 
of heaven was praising God, not merely that portion of it which 
was visible to the shepherds. The verb is a favourite with Lk. 
(ver. 20, xix. 37, xxiv. 53?; Acts ii. 47, iii, 8, 9). Elsewhere 
only Rom. xv. 11 (from Ps. cxvii. 1) and Rev. xix. 5; very freq. 
in LXX. 

14, Adéa . . . eddoxias, The hymn consists of two members 
connected by a conjunction ; and the three parts of the one mem- 
ber exactly correspond with the three parts of the other member. 

Gory to God 7m the highest, 
And on earth PEACE among men of His good will. 
Aédéa balances <ipyvy, év ipioros balances émi ys, @cd balances ev 
dvOpéros eddoxias. This exact correlation between the parts is 
lost in the common triple arrangement; which has the further 
awkwardness of having the second member introduced by a con- 


1 The word is thus written in the best texts here and ix. 39: comp. éfvldcos, 
xxi. 343 Kepéav, xvi. 173 KpewdAn, xxi. 34 (WH. App. pp. 150, 151). In class. 
Grk. ovpdvos is of three terminations; but the true reading here may be ovpdvod 
(B D). 
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junction,! while the third is not, and of making the second and 
third members tautological. “On earth peace” is very much the 
same as “Good will amongst men.” Yet Scrivener thinks that “in 
the first and second lines heaven and earth are contrasted ; the 
third refers to both those preceding, and alleges the efficient cause 
which has brought God glory and earth peace” (Int. to Crit. of 
N.T. ii. p. 344) ; which seems to be very forced. The construction 
év dvOpwrots evdoxias is difficult ; but one of the best of modern Greek 
scholars has said that it “may be translated ‘among men of His 
counsel for good’ or ‘of His gracious purpose.’ This rendering 
seems to be in harmony with the preceding context and with the 
teaching of Scripture in general” (T. S. Evans, Contemp. Rev., 
Dec. 1881, p. 1003). WH. take a similar view. They prefer, 
among possible meanings, “in (among and within) accepted man- 
kind,” and point out that “the Divine ‘favour’ (Ps. xxx. 5, 7, 
Ixxxv. 1, Ixxxix. 17, cvi. 4) or ‘good pleasure,’ declared for the 
Head of the race at the Baptism (ili. 22), was already contemplated 
by the Angels as resting on the race itself in virtue of His birth” 
(ii. App. p. 56, where the whole discussion should be studied). 
H. suggests that the first of the two clauses should end with ézt 
yis rather than @e, and that we should arrange thus: “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth; Peace among men of His 
good pleasure.” With the construction of this first clause he com- 
pares vii. 17 and Acts xxvi. 23: “Glory to God of on/y in heaven, 
but now also on earth.” “In this arrangement ‘glory’ and ‘ peace’ 
stand severally at the head of the two clauses as twin fruits of the 
Incarnation, that which redounds to ‘God’ and that which enters 
into ‘men.’” This division of the clauses, previously commended 
by Olshausen, makes the stichometry as even as in the familiar 
triplet, but it has not found many supporters. It destroys the 
exact correspondence between the parts of the two clauses, the 
first clause having three or four parts, and the second only two. 
W. here leaves H. to plead alone. 

evdoxias. The word has three meanings : (1) “ design, desire,” 
as Ecclus. xi. 17; Rom. x. 1; (2) “satisfaction, contentment,” as 
Ecclus. xxxv. 14; 2 Thes. i. 113; (3) “benevolence, goodwill,” as 
Ps. evi. 4; Lk. ii. 14. Both it and eddSoxeiy are specially used of 
the favour with which God regards His elect, as Ps. cxlvi. 12; 
Lk. iii. 22. The meaning here is “ favour, goodwill, good pleasure” ; 
and dv@pwrot eddoxias are “men whom the Divine favour has 
biessed.” See Lft. on Phil. i. 15. Field (Ottum JVorv. iii. p. 37) 
urges that, according to Greeco-biblical usage, this would be, not 
GvOpwror evdoxias, but avSpes eddoxias, and he appeals to nine ex- 
amples in LXX. But two-thirds of them are not in point, being 
singulars, and having reference to a definite adu/# ma/e and not to 

1 Syr-Sin. inserts a second ‘‘and” before ‘ goodwill to man.” 
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human beings in general. These are 2 Sam. xvi. 7, xviii. 20; Ps. 
Ixxx. 18; Jer. xv. 10; 27d. Aq.; Dan. x. 11. There remain dvdpes 
Bovdijs pov, Ps. cxix. 24, Aq. ; of advdpes tis d:a0rKns cov, Obad. 7; 
dvdpes eipnvexot cov, Obad. 7. This last is again not parallel, as being 
accompanied by an adj. and not a gen. Substitute dvdpes aiyarwy, 
Ps. cxxxvili. 19. Of these instances, all necessarily refer to adult 
males, excepting Aq. in Ps. cxix. 24, and this more naturally does 
so, for “counsellors” are generally thought of as male. But, 
allowing that the usual expression would have been aydpacw 
evdoxias, this might well have been avoided here in order to em- 
phasize the fact that all, male and female, young and old, are 
included. Even in the case of an individual S. Paul writes 6 dv- 
Opwros THs avopias (2 Thes. ii. 3), so that the combination is at 
anyrate possible. See on Rom. x. 1. 


The reading is a well-known problem, but the best textual critics are 
“unanimous for evdoxias. The internal evidence is very evenly balanced, as 
regards both transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities, which are well stated 
and estimated in WH. (ii. App. pp. 55, 56). The external evidence is very 
decidedly in favour of the apparently more difficult reading evdoxlas. Roughly 
speaking, we have all the best MSS. (excepting C, which is here defective), 
with all Latin authorities, against the inferior MSS., with nearly all versions, 
except the Latin, and nearly all the Greek writers who quote the text. Syr- 
Sin. has ‘‘ avd goodwill to men.” 

For evdoxlas, S* ABD, Latt. (Vet. Vulg.) Goth. Iren-Lat. Orig-Lat. 
and the Lat. Glorza tn excelsis. 

For evdoxla, LPT AAS, etc., Syrr. (Pesh. Sin. Harcl.) Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig. Eus. Bas. Greg-Naz. Cyr-Hier. Did. Epiph. Cyr-Alex. 

‘The agreement, not only of & with B, but of D and all the Latins with 
both, and of A with them all, supported by Origen in at least one work, and 
that in a certified text, affords a peculiarly strong presumption in favour of 
evdoxlas. If this reading is wrong, it must be Western; and no other reading 
in the New Testament open to suspicion as Western is so comprehensively 
attested by the earliest and best uncials” (WH. p. 54). The vehemence with 
which Scrivener argues against evdoxlas is quite out of place. 


15-20. The Verification by the Shepherds, 

15. é\ddouv mpds GAAjAous AveMOwpev 84. “They repeatedly 
said unto one another, Come then let us go over,” or “ Let us at 
once go across.” The compound verb refers to the intervening 
country (Acts ix. 38, xi. 19, xviii. 27), and the oy makes the 
exhortation urgent. Lk. is fond of 8vépyxeoG@au, which occurs thirty 
times in his writings and less than ten elsewhere in N.T. In LXX 
it is very freq. Note os = “when.” 

+d Aya todto. This need not be limited to the sayzmg of the 
Angel. It is rather the thing of which he spoke: see on i. 65. In 
class. Grk. Adyos is used in a similar manner; e.g. Hdt. i. 21. 2. 
Videamus hoc verbum quod factum est (Vulg.). 


16. 4AGav ometoavres Kal dvetpav. For these mixed forms of the aor, 
see on i. 59. Lk. alone in N.T. uses owevdew in its class. intrans. sense ( 
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5,63 Acts xx. 16, xxii. 18). In 2 Pet. iii. 12 it is intrans. as in Is. xvi. 5. 
Lk. alone uses dveuploxew (Acts xxi. 4), but the mid. occurs 4 Mac. iii. 14. 
2nd aor. in all three cases. The compound implies a search in order to find. 
In his Gospel Lk. never uses re without xal (xii. 45, xv. 2, xxi. II, etc.). 
Here both Bpégos and ¢arvy, having been mentioned before, have the article. 


17. éyvdpicay. “ They made known,” not merely to Mary and 
Joseph, but to the inhabitants of Bethlehem generally. Both in 
N.T. and LXX yvwpifw is commonly trans. ; but in Phil. i. 22 and 
Job xxxiv. 25, as usually in class. Grk., it is intrans. Vulg. makes 
it intrans. here: cognoverunt de verbo quod dictum erat illis de puero 
hoc. But ver. 14 makes this very improbable. 

18. mdvtes of dxotcavtes. See on i. 66. This probably includes 
subsequent hearers, just as ver. 19 includes a time subsequent to the 
departure of the shepherds. The constr. €@aUpacav epi is unusual. 
But in English “ about,” which is common after “ perplexed,” might 
easily be transferred to such a word as “astonished.” 

19, #4 8€ Mapa mdvra cuverfper Ta phpata taita. “ But Mary” 
could have no such astonishment; neither did she publish her 
impressions. The revelations to Joseph and herself precluded 
both. Note the change from momentary wonder (aor.) to sus- 
tained reticence (imperf.): also that rdévra is put before the verb 
with emphasis. Comp. Dan. vii. 28; Ecclus. xxxix. 2.—ouvBd)\\ouca 
év TH Kapdia abrijs. Conferens in corde suo. From whom could 
Lk. learn this? The verb is peculiar to him (xiv. 31; Acts iv. 15; 
xvii. 18, xviii. 27, xx. 14). See small print note on i. 66. 

20. S0édLovtes Kal aivodvtes. The latter is the more definite 
word. The former is one of the many words which have acquired 
a deeper meaning in bibl. Grk. Just as ddéa in bibl. Grk. never 
(except 4 Mac. v. 18) has the class. meaning of “opinion,” but 
rather “praise” or “glory,” so dogafw in bibl. Grk. never means 
“form an opinion about,” but “praise” or “glorify.” It is used 
of the honour done by man to man (1 Sam. xv. 30), by man to God 
(Exod. xv. 2), and by God to man (Ps. xci. 15). It is also used of 
God glorifying Christ (Acts ili. 13), a use specially common in Jn. 
(vill. 54, x1. 4, etc.), and of Christ gloryfying God (xvii. 4). See 
on Rom. i. 21. For the combination comp. aiveréy xat d<dogéac- 
pevov (Dan. ili. 26, 55). For aivetv see on ver. 13. 

maow ots. For the attraction see on iii. 19. If jxovoay refers 
to the angelic announcement, then xads refers to efSov only. But 
HKovocay kal elOov may sum up their experiences at Bethlehem, 
which were a full confirmation (xa@ds = “even as, just as”) of what 
the Angel had said. 


Schleiermacher points out that, if this narrative had been a mere poetical 
composition, we should have had the hymn of the shepherds recorded and more 
extensive hymns assigned to the Angels (.S. Luke, Eng. tr. p. 31). He regards 
the shepherds as the probable source of the narrative; ‘‘for that which to them 
was most material and obvious, the nocturnal vision in the fields, is the only 
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circumstance treated in detail” (p. 33). But any narrator would give the vision, 
and could hardly give it more briefly without material loss. The brevity of it, 
especially when contrasted with the apocryphal gospels, is strong guarantee for 
its truth. How tempting to describe the search for the Babe and the conversa- 
tion between the parents and the shepherds! Of the myth-hypothesis Weiss 
rightly says that ‘‘it labours in vain to explain the part played here by the 
shepherds by means of the pastoral tales of the ancients, and is driven to drag 
in, awkwardly enough, the legends of Cyrus and Romulus” (Leben Jesu, i. 2. 
4, note, Eng. tr. p. 255). As for the old rationalism, which explained the 
angelic vision by zgvzs_fatuus or other phosphoric phenomena, which travellers 
have said to be common in those parts; ‘‘the more frequent such phenomena, 
the more familiar must shepherds above all men, accustomed to pass their nights 
the whole summer long in the open air, have been with them, and the less likely 
to consider them as a sign from heaven pointing at a particular event” 
(Schleierm. p. 36). 


21-40. The Circumcision and the Presentation in the Temple. 


This forms the third and last section in the second group of 
narratives (i. 57-ii. 40) in the Gospel of the Infancy (i. 5-ii. 52). 
It corresponds to the Visitation (i. 39-56) in the first group. Its 
very marked conclusion has close resemblance to i. 80 and ii. 52. 
See introductory note to wv. 1-20 (p. 46). The absence of parallel 
passages in the other Gospels shows that at first this portion of the 
Gospel narrative was less well known. An oral tradition respect- 
ing the childhood of the Christ (when hardly anyone suspected that 
He was the Christ) would be much less likely to arise or become 
prevalent than an oral tradition respecting the ministry and cruci- 
fixion. We can once more trace a threefold division, viz. a longer 
narrative between two very short ones: the Circumcision (21), the 
Presentation in the Temple (22-38), and the Return to Home Life 
at Nazareth (39, 40). 

21. The Circumcision. The verse contains an unusual number 
of marks of Lk.’s style. 1. Kat dre (vv. 22, 42, vi. 13, xxii. 14, 
xxiii. 33); 2. wA7nOecv (twenty-two times in Lk. and Acts, and 
thrice elsewhere in N.T.); see oni. 57; 3. rod ¢. imjin. to express 
aim or purpose (i. 74, 77, 79, li. 24, iv. 10, v. 7, viii. 5, etc.) ; 
see on i. 74; 4. kal introducing the apodosis (v. 1, 12, 17, Vii. 12, 
ix. 51, etc.); 5. cvAAapGavecy (eleven times in Lk. and Acts, and 
five times elsewhere). See on v. 1. 

21. tod mepitepetv attdy. There being no art. with jpépa 
(contrast ver. 22), we cannot, as in ver. 6 and i. 57, make the gen. 
depend on at 7pépar or 6 xpdvos. The éxrd does not take the 
place of the art. As Jesus was sent “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh” (Rom. viii. 3), and “it behoved Him in all things to be 
made like unto His brethren” (Heb. ii. 17), He underwent cir- 
cumcision. He was “born under the law” (Gal. iv. 4), and ful- 
filled the law as a loyal son of Abraham. Had He not done so, 
oix ay ddws wapedexOy SiddoKwv, GAN’ arowéupbyn av ws GAASHvA0s 
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(Euthym.) His circumcision was a first step in His obedience to 
the will of God, and a first shedding of the redeeming blood. It 
was one of those things which became Him, in order “to fulfil all 
righteousness” (Mt. iii. 15). The contrast with the circumcision 
of the Baptist is marked. Here there is no family gathering of 
cejoicing neighbours and kinsfolk. Joseph and Mary are strangers 
in a village far from home. 


The reading 7d waldvov (D EG H) for adrép (8 A BR & and versions) prob- 
ably arose from this being the beginning of a lection, ‘‘ Him” being changed 
to ‘‘the child” (AV.) for greater clearness. The same kind of thing has 
been done at the beginning of many of the Gospels in the Book of Common 
Prayer, ‘‘ Jesus” being substituted for ‘‘ He” or “‘ Him”: eg. the Gospels 
for the 6th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 18th, roth, and 22nd Sundays after 
Trinity. 

kat é€k\70n. The xaf is almost our “then” and the German 
da: but it may be left untranslated. It introduces the apodosis, 
as often in Grk., and esp. in Lk. This is simpler than to explain 
it as a mixture of two constructions, “ When eight days were ful- 
filled... . He was called” and “Eight days were fulfilled... 
and He was called” (Win. liii. 3. f, p. 546, Ixv. 3. c, p. 756) 
Comp. Acts i. 10. “ He was a/so called” is not likely to be right. 
The Vulgate and Luther are right. £7 postguam consummati sunt 
dies octo ut circumcideretur vocatum est nomen ejus Jesus. Und da 
acht Tage um waren, dass das Kind beschnitten wiirde, da ward sein 
LVame genannt Jesus. This passage, with that about John the Baptist 
(i. 59), is the chief biblical evidence that naming was connected 
with circumcision: comp. Gen. xvii. 5, 10. Among the Romans 
the naming of girls took place on the eighth day: of boys on the 
ninth. The purification accompanied it; and hence the name des 
lustricus. ‘Tertullian uses xominalia of the naming festival (Zdol. 
xvi. 1). Among the Greeks the naming festival was on the tenth 
day ; dexdryy éoriav or Ove. 


Gv\Anp.pOAvar This and corresponding forms, such as Ajupouat, mpoow- 
mwovnpyla, and the like, are abundantly attested in good MSS. both of LXX 
and of N.T. See oni.31. «xochla= “womb” is specially freq. in Lk. 


22-88. The Purification and the Presentation in the Temple. 
Here also we have a triplet. The Ceremony (22-24); Symeon 
and the Nunc Dimittis (25-35); and Anna the Prophetess (36-38). 
Symeon and Anna, like Zacharias and Elisabeth, with those spoken 
of in ver. 38, are evidence that Judaism was still a living religion 
to those who made the most of their opportunities. 


22. ai tpépar tod x. Lev. xii. 6. Lk. is fond of these peri- 
phrases, which are mostly Hebraistic. Comp. 7 jpépa trav caBBi- 
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tov (iv. 16), or tod caBBdrov (xiii, 14, 16, xiv. 5), ) qucpa Taw 
afdpov (xxil 7), and the like. 

tod Kalapicpod adtay. “Of ¢heir purification.” The Jewish 
law (Lev. xii.) did not include the child in the purification. This 
fact, and the feeling that least of all could Jesus need purifying, 
produced the corrupt reading airijs, followed in AV. 


No uncial and perhaps only one cursive (76) supports the reading avrfs, 
which spread from the Complutensian Polyglott Bible (1514) to a number of 
editions. It is a remarkable instance of a reading which had almost no 
authority becoming widely adopted. It now has the support of Syr-Sin. 
The Complutensian insertion of dinpOpaéOn after  YAGooa avrov in i. 64 was 
less successful, although that has the support of two cursives (140, 251). 
D here has the strange reading avro, which looks like a slip rather than a 
correction. No one would alter avréyv to avrov. The Vulgate also has 
purgationts ejus, but some Lat. MSS. have eorum. The avrifjs might come 
from LXX of Lev. xii. 6, Srav dvarAnpwhdow al juépar Kabdpoews aris. 
Note that Lk. uses xa@apiouds and not xdé@apois, which is a medical term for 
menstruation, and which Gentile readers might misunderstand. 


The meaning of airéy isnot clear. Edersheim and Van Hengel 
interpret it of the Jews; Godet, Meyer, and Weiss of Mary and 
Joseph. The latter is justified by the context: “When the days 
of ¢heir purification were fulfilled . . . ¢hey brought Him.” Con- 
tact with an unclean person involved uncleanness. Purification 
after childbirth seems to have been closely connected with purifica- 
tion after menstruation; the rites were similar. Herzog, PRLZ.? 
art. Reinigungen. After the birth of a son the mother was unclean 
for seven days, then remained at home for thirty-three days, and on 
the fortieth day after the birth made her offerings. 

kata Tov vépov Mauoéws. These words must be taken with what 
precedes, for the law did not require them to bring Him to Jeru- 
salem (Lev. xii. 1-8). We have already had several places in 
ch. i. (vv. 8, 25, 27) in which there are amphibolous words or 
phrases: comp. viii. 39, ix. 17, 18, 57, X. 18, xi. 39, xii. I, xvii. 22, 
XVili. 31, xix. 37, xxi. 36, etc. 


The trisyllabic form Mwiiofjs is to be preferred to Mwofs. The name is 
gaid to be derived from two Egyptian words, mo = ‘‘ water,” and ugaz = “‘ to 
be preserved.” Hence the LXX, a version made in Egypt, and the best 
MSS. of the N.T., which in the main represent the text of the N.T. that was 
current in Egypt, keep nearest to the Egyptian form of the name by preserving 
the v. Josephus also has Mwvojs. But Mwo7js is closer to the Hebrew form 
of the name, and is the form most commonly used by Greek and Latin writers. 
Win. v. 8, pe 47 


dvjyayov. One of Lk.’s favourite words (iv. 5, viii. 22, and 
often in Acts). It is here used of bringing Him wf /o the capital, 
like évaBawvévrwv in ver. 43. In the literal sense they went down ; 
for Bethlehem stands higher than Jerusalem. ‘This journey is the 
first visit of the Christ to His own city. 
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*lepoodAupa. In both his writings Lk. much more often uses 
the Jewish form “IepovoaAnp (vv. 25, 38, 41, 43, 45, etc.), which 
Mt. uses only once (xxiii. 37), and Mk. perhaps not at all (? xi. 1). 
Jn. uses the Greek form in his Gospel, and the Jewish form in the 
Apocalypse. The Jewish form is used wherever the name is not 
a geographical term, but has a specially religious signification (Gal. 
iv. 25; Heb. xii. 22). The Greek form is neut. plur. In Mt. 11. 3 
it may be fem.; but perhaps zaca 7 wéAts was in the writer’s mind. 
Neither form should have the aspirate, which a “ false association 
with iepds” has produced (WH. ii. 313; App. p. 160). This visit 
to Jerusalem probably preceded the arrival of the Magi, after which 
Joseph and Mary would hardly have ventured to bring Him to the 
city. If this is correct, we must abandon the traditional view that 
the Epiphany took place on the thirteenth day after the Nativity. 
There is no improbability in Joseph’s going back to Bethlehem 
for a while before returning to Nazareth. See Andrews, Life of our 
Lord, p. 92, ed. 1892; Swete, Zhe Apostles Creed, p. 50, ed. 1894. 

In any case the independence of Mt. and Lk. is manifest, for we do not 
know how to harmonize the accounts. Lk. seems to imply that ‘‘ the law of 
Moses” was kept in all particulars; and if so, the purification did not take 
place before the fortieth day. Mt. implies that the flight into Egypt took 
place immediately after the visit of the Magi (ii. 14). As Bethlehem is so 
close to Jerusalem, Herod would not wait long for the return of the Magi 
before taking action. We adopt, therefore, as a tentative order the Presenta- 


tion on the fortieth day, Return to Bethlehem, Visit of the Magi, Flight into 
Egypt, without any return to Nazareth. 


Tapactioat 7 Kupiw. The Heb. verb in Ex. xiii. 12 means 
“cause to pass over.” It is elsewhere used of parents causing their 
children to pass through the fire in offering them to Moloch, but is 
not then translated by rapiornus (Deut. xviii. 10; 2 Kings xvi. 3, 
XVil. 17, xxili. 10, etc.). For rapacrjoa of offering to God comp. 
Rom. xii. 1. This rapacrrijoat 7G xvpiy is quite distinct from the 
purification, which concerned the mother, whereas the presentation 
concerned the son. It is evident that the presentation is the main 
fact here. Not, “she came to offer a sacrifice,” but “they brought 
Him up to present Him to the Lord,” is the principal statement. 
The latter rite points back to the primitive priesthood of all first- 
born sons. Their functions had been transferred to the tribe of 
Levi (Num. iii. 12); but every male firstborn had to be redeemed 
from service in the sanctuary by a payment of five shekels (Num. 
xviii. 15, 16), as an acknowledgment that the rights of Jehovah 
had not lapsed. This sum would be about twelve shillings accord- 
ing to the present worth of that amount of silver, but in purchasing 
power would be nearly double that. 

28. The quotation (which is not a parenthesis) is a combination of Ex. 


xiii. 2 with Ex. xiii. 12, and is not exact with either: kAy@yoerat dy. perhaps 
comes from Ex. xii. 16; comp. Lk. i. 35. For wav dpoev see Gen. vii. 23; 
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Ex. i. 22. The Stavotyov pijtpav seems to be fatal to patristic speculations 
respecting Mary’s having given birth to the Christ clawso utero, and therefore 
painlessly : see on ver. 7. 

Excepting Mk. vii. 34, dtavoly is peculiar to Lk. (xxiv. 31, 45; Acts vii 
56, pt xvii. 3); freq. in LXX (Gen. iii. 5, 7; Exod. xiii. 15; Num. iii. 
12, etc.). 


24. tod Sofivat Ouciay. See on i. 74, and to the reff. there given 
add v. 7, viii. 5, ix. 51, xii. 42, xxi. 22, xxii. 6, 31, xxiv. 15, 25, 29, 
45. This is Mary’s offering for her own purification: it has nothing 
to do with the ransom of the firstborn. The record of the offerings 
is considerable guarantee for the truth of the history. A legend 
would very probably have emphasized the miraculous birth by 
saying that the virgin mother was divinely instructed zof to bring 
the customary offerings, which in her case would not be required. 

teiyos tpuydvwv. The offering of the poor. It has been argued 
that this is evidence that the Magi had not yet come. But their 
gifts, even if they had already offered them, would not have raised 
Mary’s condition from poverty to riches. Only well-to-do people 
offered a lamb and a pigeon. Neither here nor elsewhere in N.T. 
have we any evidence that our Lord or His parents were among 
the abjectly poor. 


‘The pigeon and turtle-dove were the only birds enjoined to be offered in 
sacrifice by the law of Moses. In almost every case they were permitted as a 
substitute for those who were too poor to provide a kid ora lamb. . . . But 
while the turtle-dove is a migrant, and can only be obtained from spring to 
autumn, the wild pigeons remain throughout the year; and not only so—they 
have young at all times. Consequently, at any time of the year when the turtle- 
dove was unattainable, young pigeons might be procured. There is also a force 
in the adjective ‘ young’; for while the old turtle-dove could be trapped, it was 
hopeless to secure the old pigeon” (Tristram, Vat. Hist. of the B. pp. 211, 213). 


25-35. The Benediction of Symeon. He and Anna are repre- 
sentatives of the holiness which, in a time of great spiritual deadness, 
still survived among the men and women of Israel. They are 
instances of that “spontaneous priesthood” which sometimes 
springs up, and often among the lower orders, when the regular 
Curgy have become corrupt and secularized. To identify Symeon 
with any other Symeon is precarious, the name being exceedingly 
common. He is introduced rather as an unknown person (dv09w7os 
jv). It is sometimes said that Symeon, son of Hillel and father of 
Gamaliel, would hardly have been old enough; he was president 
of the Sanhedrin a.p. 13. But ver. 29 does not necessarily imply 
that Symeon is very old. What we know of the Sanhedrin at this 
period, however, does not lead us to expect to find saints among 
its presidents. In the Gospel of Nicodemus he is called sacerdos 
magnus, and it is his two sons who are raised from the dead by 
Christ, and reveal what they have seen in Hades (Pars altera, 
Ayh). 

5 
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25. év “lepovcadhp. It is remarkable that with one excep 
tion (Rom. xv. 26) this expression is used in N.T. by no one 
but Lk., who has it very often (ver. 43, ix. 31; Acts i. 8, ii. 5, 
vi. 7, ix. 13, 21, X 39, xiii. 27, xvi 4, xx. 11). In LXX vit is 
common. 

edhaByjs. The word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts it. 5, 
viii. 2, xxii. 12): lit. “taking hold well,” and so “cautious.” Lat. 
timoratus (Vulg.), timens (e), metuens (d), timens deum (rt). 
Plutarch uses edAdBe in the sense of “ carefulness about religious 
duties, piety”; but evAaBys is not thus used in class. Grk. We 
find the combination of these same two adjectives, dékavos and 
evans, twice in Plato’s sketch of the ideal statesman. He ought 
to have both moderation and courage ; and of moderation the two 
chief elements are justice and ctrcumspection. If he is merely 
courageous, he will be wanting in 76 dixosov kal «tdrAaBés (Polit. 
311 B). See also Philo, Quis rer. div. her. vi., of the «dAdBeaa of 
Abraham. The meaning of the combination here is that Symeon 
was conscientious, especially in matters of religion. 

mpoodexopevos (see ON xxiii. 51) mapdkAynow. 1. “ Appeal for 
help”; 2. “encouragement”; 3. “consolation.” The last is the 
meaning here. Those who “sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death” (i. 79) need consolation; and the salvation which the 
Messiah was to bring was specially called such by the Jews. 
Comp. “Comfort ye, comfort ye, My people” (Is. xl. 1, xlix. 13, 
li. 3, Ixi. 2, Ixvi. 13). There was a belief that a time of great 
troubles (dolores Messiz) would precede the coming of the Christ. 
Hence the Messiah Himself was spoken of as “the Consoler,” or 
“‘the Consolation.” Comp. Joseph of Arimathzea, “ who was wait- 
ing for the kingdom of God” (xxiii. 51; Mk. xv. 43); and with 
this “ waiting” or “looking” of Symeon and Joseph comp. Jacob’s 
death-song, Gen. xlix. 18. 

mveipa Hv &ywov. This is the order of the words in the best 
authorities ; and the separation of dy:ov from wveda by jv accentu- 
ates the difference between this expression and that in the next 
verse. Here the meaning is, “an influence which was holy was 
upon him”; i. 15, 35, 41, 67 are not parallel. See oni. 15. The 
accusative, éx’ airdv, indicates the coming, rather than the resting, 
of the holy influence ; the prophetic zmpudse. 

26. Kexpynpaticpévov. The act. = 1. “transact business” 
(xpqya); 2. “give a divine response” to one who consults an 
oracle; 3. “give a divine admonition, teach from heaven” (Jer. 
XXV. 30, xxxl. 2; Job xl. 8). The pass. is used both of the 
admonition divinely given, as here, and of the person divinely 
admonished (Mt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. vili. 5, xi. 7). It is 
gratuitous to conjecture that it was in a dream that the Holy Spirit 
made this known to Symeon. 
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pi WSetv ©. mplv 4 av iy. This is the only example in N.T. of mply 
with the subj. (Win. xli. 3. b, p. 371); and, if the reading is correct, the only 
instance of mpl dy: but perhaps either # or dv should be omitted. The repe- 
tition of ‘‘see” is doubtless intentional. In many languages ‘‘see” is used 
of any kind of experience (Acts ii. 27, 31, xiii. 35-37, etc.). 


tov Xptotdv Kupiov. “The Anointed of the Lord”; Him whom 
God has sent as the Messiah. Comp. tov Xp. tod @eod (ix. 20), 
and also 1 Sam. xxiv. 7. 

27. év7 mvedpart. Not “ina state of ecstasy” (Rev. i. 10), 
but “under the influence of the Spirit, ” who had told him of the 
blessing in store for him. By 1é tepdv is probably meant the Court 
of the Women.—éy 1 eicayayetv. “After they had brought in”: 
see on iii. 21. The verb is a favourite with Lk. (xiv. 21, xxii. 54, 
and six times in Acts): elsewhere only Jn. xviii. 16; Heb. i. 6. 

tos yovets. We cannot infer from this that ‘either here or 
ver. 41 Luke is using an authority that was ignorant of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
whole of this ‘Gospel of the Infancy” comes from one source, 
viz. the house of Mary, and that in these passages the narrator 
employs the usual expression. Joseph (iv. 22) and Mary were 
commonly called His parents: comp. ver. 33.—It is possible 
to take wepl adtod after vdmuov or after eifiopévov ; but more prob- 
ably it belongs to rod woujoat. For kata 75 ei®topévov see on 1. 8. 

28. kal aidtés. First the parents, and then “e holds the child in 
his arms ; the xa/ being either “also” (he as well as they), or simply 
introducing the apodosis after év r@ eiaayayeiv.. Each side acts its 
proper part. The parents bring Him in accordance with the Divine 
Law, and Symeon welcomes Him in accordance with the Divine 
impulse. Symeon is sometimes called @eoddxos. See on viii. 13. 


Latin renderings of dyxddas vary: wlnas(Vulg.), manus (cef), amplexum 
(a), alas (d). The last is a late use of a/a. 


29-32. The WVunc Dimittis. In its suppressed rapture and 
vivid intensity this canticle equals the most beautiful of the 
Psalms. Since the fifth century it has been used in the evening 
services of the Church (AZost. Const. vii. 481), and has often been 
the hymn of dying saints. It is the sweetest and most solemn of 
all the canticles. 

Symeon represents himself as a servant or watchman released 
from duty, because that for which he was commanded to watch has 
appeared. Comp. the opening of the Agamemnon of ALschylus, 


1 Most of the canticles from O.T. and N.T. were said at Lauds both in East 
and West. But the M/agnzjicat was transferred in the West to Vespers, and the 
Nunc Dimittis seems to have been always used in the evening, in the East at 
Vespers, in the West at Compline. Kraus, Real.-Enc. a. Chir, Alt. ii. p. 5063 
Bingham, Orzg. vi. 47. 
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where the sentinel rejoices at his release from the long watch for 
the fire-signal respecting the capture of Troy. 

29. viv. “ow that I have at last seen the long-looked for 
Messiah”: the viv stands first with emphasis. 

dmoNUeus T. SodAdv o., Séo7moTa. All three words show that the 
figure is that of the manumission of a slave, or of his release from 
a long task. Death is the instrument of release. “AzoAvw is used 
of the deaths of Abraham (Gen. xv. 2), of Aaron (Num. xx. 29), of 
Tobit (Tob. iii. 6), of a martyr (2 Mac. vii. 9): comp. Soph. Azz. 
1268, and many examples in Wetst. Aeozdérns is the “master of a 
slave,” and the Greeks sometimes refused the title to any but the 
gods in reference to themselves (Eur. /#o0/. 88). In Scripture it 
is not often used of God: Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; perhaps 
Jude 4, which, however, like 2 Pet. ii. 1, may refer to Christ. 
Comp. Job v. 8; Wisd. vi. 7, viii. 3; Ecclus. xxxvi. 1; 3 Mac. 
ij. 2; Philo, Quis rer. div. her. vi.; and see Trench, Syz. xxviii. 
In using the word Symeon acknowledges God’s absolute right to 
dispose of him, either in retaining or dispensing with his service. 

kata To ppd cou. The Divine command communicated to 
him (ver. 26). Note the exact correspondence between his hymn 
and the previous promise: daodves = ideiy Odvatov, eidov = idy, 7d 
cuTypiov cov = tov Xpiordv Kupiov.—ev eipyvy. With emphasis, 
answering to the emphatic viv: the beginning and the end of the 
verse correspond. It is the peace of completeness, of work 
finished and hopes fulfilled. Comp. “Thou shalt go to thy fathers 
in peace” (Gen. xv. 15). 

80. dr. Introduces the cause of the perfect peace.—efSov ot 
dOadpoi pou. Hebraistic fulness of expression: comp. Job xix. 27, 
xlii. 5. His hands also had handled (1 Jn. i. 1); but he mentions 
sight rather than handling, because sight was specially promised 
(ver. 26). This verse probably suggested the worthless tradition 
that Symeon was blind, and received his sight as the Messiah 
approached him. 

75 owrjptov. “The Messianic salvation,” and scarcely to be 
distinguished from tyv owrypiav. Comp. iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28; 
Ps. xevili. 3; Is. xl. 5; Clem. Rom. Cor. xxxvi. 1. In LXX it is 
freq., sometimes in the sense of “safety,” sometimes of “ peace- 
offering.” Win. xxxiv. 2, p. 294. That Symeon says so little about 
the Child, and nothing about the wonders which attended His 
birth (of which he had probably not heard), is a mark of genuine- 
ness. Fiction would have made him dwell on these things. 

81, 32. The second strophe of the canticle. Having stated 
what the appearance of the Messiah has been to himself, Symeon 
now states what the Messiah will be to the world. 

81. 4Toipacas. When used of God, the verb almost = “ ordain.” 
Comp. Mt. xx. 23, xxv. 34; Mk. x. 40; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Heb. xi. 16, 
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where, as here, the word is used of ordaining blessings. It is used 
only once of punishment (Mt. xxv. 41). 

Kata tpdowrov tdvtTwv tdv Nady. This includes both Jews and 
Gentiles, as the next verse shows, and is in harmony with the 
universal character of this Gospel: comp. Is. xix. 24, 25, xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, Ix. 3, and especially lil. 10, dwroxaAvper Kvpios rév Bpayiova 
avrod Tov aytov évoriov TavTWY TOV eOvdv, Kal SovTaL waVvTA Ta aKpa 
THS YRs Thy cwrypiay THv Tapa TOD Ocod yydv. Both in LXX and 
N.T. xara apécwroy is common; it occurs several times in 
Polybius. 

82. The cwrzpiov is analysed into light and glory, and “the 
peoples” into heathen and Jews,—that “profound dualism which 
dominates the biblical history of humanity from Genesis to Revela- 
tion” (Godet). The passage is a combination of Ps. xcviii. 2, 
évaytiov Tov eOvav arexdhupe THY Sikatootvyv adrod, with Is. xlix. 6, 
déduxa oe els PSs eOvdv, and das and ddfay are in apposition with 
76 cwrypiov. But some take both as depending on jjroipacas, and 
others take défav after eis co-ordinately with daroxéAvyw. This last 
is Luther’s: etn Licht zu erleuchten die Heiden und zum Preis deines 
Volkes ; but it is very improbable. 

dmroxdduy €0vav. Either 1. “revelation to belong to the Gen- 
tiles” ; or 2. “znstruction of the Gentiles”; or 3. “unveiling of the 
Gentiles,” ze. for removing the gross darkness which covers them 
(Is. xxv. 7, Ix. 2); or 4. (taking é@véy after és) “a light of the 
Gentiles unto revelation” (Is. xl. 5). The first is best, “a light 
with a view to revelation which shall belong to the Gentiles,” making 
é6vav a poss. gen. Does dzoxddAufis ever mean “instruction” ?! 
And to represent the heathen as revealed by the light seems to be 
an inversion: revealed 4o whom? 


Elsewhere in N.T. the gen. after droxdAvyis is either the person who reveals 
(2 Cor. xii. 1; Rev. i. 1), or the thing revealed (Rom. ii. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13); but 
the poss. gen. is quite possible. The word is eminently Pauline (Crem. Lex. 
p- 343). It may be doubted whether the glory of Israel (Rom. ix. 4) is men- 
tioned after the enlightening of the Gentiles in order to indicate that Israel 
obtained its full glory after and through the enlightenment of the Gentiles; for 
the heathen accepted the salvation which the Jews refused, and from the heathen 
it came back to Israel (Bede, Beng.). 

The strain of confidence and joy which pervades the canticle is strong 
evidence of the historical character of the narrative. The condition of the 
Jewish nation at the close of the first century or beginning of the second is cer- 
tainly not reflected in it: cest le pur accent primztif (Godet). And Schleier- 
macher remarks that ‘‘it is a circumstance too natural for a poetical fiction ” 
that Symeon takes no notice of the parents until they show surprise, but is lest 
in an enthusiastic address to God. -See small print on i. 56. 


83-35. Symeon’s Address to the Virgin. “The foreboding of 
suffering to Mary, so indefinitely expressed, bears no mark of fost 


1 Grotius admits without commending this rendering, and quotes Ps. cxix. 18, 
droxdduyor Tods 6P0adpovs pov. 
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actum invention. But the inspired idea of Messiah in the picus 
old man obviously connected the sufferings which He was to 
endure in His strife against the corrupt people with those which 
were foretold of Him in Is. liii.” (Neander, Leben Jesus Christi, 
§ 18, Eng. tr. p. 27). The change from the unmixed joy and glory 
of the angelic announcements and of the evangelic hymns is very 
marked. Here for the first time in the narrative we have an 
intimation of future suffering. 


33. jv. When the sing. verb was written, only the first of the persons 
mentioned was in the writer’s mind : such irregularities are common (Mt. xvii. 
3, Xxli. 40). —Oavpdflovres et. Excepting Mk. xii. 17, this construction is 
peculiar in N.T. to Lk. (iv. 22, ix. 43, xx. 26; Acts iii. 12). It is quite 
class. and freq. in LXX (Judith x. 7, 19, 23, xi. 20; Job xli. 1; Eccles. v. 7 5 
Is. lii. 15). The objection of Strauss, that this wonder of the parents is 
inconsistent with the angelic annunciation, is pointless. Symeon’s declaration 
about the Gentiles goes far beyond the Angel’s promise, and it was marvellous 
that Symeon should know anything about the Child’s nature and destiny. 


84, xeitar.. “Is appointed,” Phil. i. 16; 1 Thes. ili. 3; Josh. 
iv. 6; not ‘is lying” here in thine arms. 

eis mroow. In accordance with Is. viii. 14, where the same 
double destiny is expressed. The coming of the Messiah neces- 
sarily involves a ¢rzsis, a separation, or judgment (xp/ovs). Some 
welcome the Light; others “love the darkness rather than the 
Light, because their works are evil” (Jn. iii. 19), and are by their 
own conduct condemned. Judas despairs, Peter repents; one 
robber blasphemes, the other confesses (2 Cor. ii. 16). Hence the 
mraots of many is an inevitable vesw/¢ of the manifestation of the 
Christ. Yet the purpose is not rrdous, but avdcracis and cwrnpia 
(Rom. xi. 11, 12). Elsewhere in N.T. dvdotacig means the 
resurrection of the dead; in bibl. Grk. it is never transitive. 
Some understand the metaphor as that of a stone lying (xe?ria), 
against which some stumble and fall (Mt. xxi. 44; Acts iv. 11; 
Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii. 6), while others use it as a means to rise. 
But the latter half of the figure is less appropriate. 

onpetov. A manifest token, a phenomenon impossible to 
ignore, by means of which something else is known. A person 
may be a oypeloy, as Christ is said to be here, and Jonah in 
xi, 30.—évtiNeyopevov. “Which zs spoken against.” This is the 
aToow, that men recognize, and yet reject and oppose, the 
onecov ; an Opposition which reached a climax in the crucifixion 
(Heb. xii. 3). For the passive comp. Acts xxviii. 22. 

85. From kat ood to popdpaia is not a parenthesis; there is 
nothing in the construction to indicate that it is one, and a state- 
ment of such moment to the person addressed would hardly be 
introduced parenthetically. It is the inevitable result of the 
dvriAoyia: the Mother’s heart is pierced by the rejection and 
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crucifixion of her Son.—aérijs.! In opposition to otros.—rhy 
Yuxyv. The seat of the affections and human emotions.—fopdata. 
(1) A long Thracian pike; (2) a large sword, greater than pdyatpa 
(xxii. 36, 38, 49, 52) or gigos. Such a weapon better signifies 
extreme anguish than doubt, the interpretation which Origen, Bleek, 
and Reuss prefer, as if she would be tempted to join in the 
dvt\éyew. In that case we should expect 76 wvedua for 7. puyyv. 
The word is frequent in LXX and Rev. (i. 16, ii. 12, 16, vi. 8, 
xix 0Sar) 

Stws dv. This depends upon the whole statement from "ISov 
to poupaia, not on the last clause only; on xetrar, not on dueAev- 
oerat. It was the Divine purpose that the manifestation of the 
Messiah should cause the crisis just described ; men must decide 
either to join or to oppose Him. ‘The dy indicates that in every 
case the appearance of the Christ produces this result: thoughts, 
hitherto secret, become known through acceptance or rejection of 
the Christ. 


Acts iii. 19, 20 should be compared. There, as here, we have els 
followed by drws dv. In N.T. dws dy is rare; elsewhere only in quotations 
from LXX (Acts xv. 17 from Amos ix. 123 Rom. iii. 4 from Ps. li. 6). 


éx m. kapdiov. “Forth from many hearts,” where they have 
been concealed; or “Forth from the hearts of many.” For 
diahoytopot see on V. 22. 

86-38. Anna the Prophetess. That the Evangelist ebtained 
this narrative “directly or indirectly from the lips of this Anna 
who is so accurately described,” is less probable than that the 
source for all this chapter is one and the same, viz. some member 
of the Holy Family, and probably Mary herself. 

36. jv. Either “was present,” as in Mk. xv. 40, in which case 
jv in the sense of “was” has to be understood with what follows ; 
or simply “there was,” which is better. Thus all runs in logical 
order. First the existence of Anna is stated, then her life and 
character, and finally her presence on this occasion. Symeon 
comes to the temple under the influence of the Spirit; Anna 
(Hannah) dwells there continually. The sight of the Messiah 
makes him at once long for death; it seems to give her renewed 
vigour of life. Is this subtle distinction of character the creation 
of a writer of fiction? We find fiction at work in the tradition 
that Mary had been brought up in the temple under the tutelage 
of Anna. There is nothing here to indicate that Anna had ever 
seen Mary previously. 


11t is not easy to decide whether the 5é after ood is genuine or not. Om, 
BL, Vulg. Boh. Aeth. Arm. Ins, § A D, Syrr., Orig. If it be admitted, 
comp. i. 76; and render cal... 6€ . . . in the same way in both passages: 
Yea and.” For dedevoerat see On vet. 15. 
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Neither in ver. 36 («al 4v) nor in ver. 37 (al airy) does cal = “also” in 
ref. to ver. 25. The meaning is not ‘‘ There was Symeon, the holy and aged 
man; a/so Anna, the holy and aged woman.” Throughout the section xal 
= “and.” 


mpopftts. She was known as such before this occasion. Like 
Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, and the daughters of Philip, Anna was 
a woman divinely inspired to make known God’s will to others. 
That her genealogy is given because prophetesses are rare, is 
doubtful. But Lk.’s accuracy appears in such details, which a 
forger would have avoided for fear of mistakes. Although the ten 
tribes were lost, some families possessed private genealogies. For 
the word zpodjrts comp. Rev. ii. 20; Exod. xv. 20; Judg. iv. 4; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 2; Is. viii. 3. 


For the omission of the art. after Ovydrup see on i. 5.—Padvounr = ** Face 
of God,” Peniel or Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 31, 32); in LXX cldos Ocof.—Aozp, 
2 Chron. xxx. II. 


adn mpoBeRykuta, «.7.A. “She was advanced in many days, 
having lived with a husband seven years from her virginity, and 
herself a widow even for eighty-four years.” From atry tpoBe_. to 
teoodpwyv is a parenthesis in which jv is to be understood: fjcaca 
explains zpof_eByxvia, and ary balances pera dvdpds. She was of 
great age, decause she had lived! seven years as a wife and eighty- 
four years dy herself (Rom. vii. 25) as a widow. The éws draws 
attention to the great length of her widowhood; “up to as much 
as” (Mt. xviii. 21, 22). That she should be considerably over a 
hundred years old is not incredible. But the eighty-four may be 
intended to include the seven years and the time before her 
marriage. In any case the clumsy arrangement of taking al! three 
verses (36-38) as one sentence, and making airy the nom. to 
dvOwp.0Aoyetro, Should be avoided. ‘That she had never, in spite of 
her early widowhood, married again, was held to be very honourable 
to her: comp. 1 Tim. v. 3, 5. Alonogamia apud ethnicos in summo 
honore est (Tertul. de. Exh. Cast. xiii.: comp. de Monog. xvi.; ad 
Uxor. i. 7). See quotations in Wetst. on 1 Tim. iii, 2, and 
Whiston’s note on Jos. Azz. xviii. 6. 6. 

87. ovk ddictato to tepod. See on viii. 13. This is to be 
understood, like xxiv. 53, of constant attendance, rather than of 
actual residence within the temple precincts, although the latter may 
have been possible. She never missed a service, and between the 
services she spent most of her time in the temple. In spite of her 
age she kept more than the customary fasts (comp. v. 33), perhaps 
more than the Mondays and Thursdays (see on xvili. 12), and spent 
an unusual amount of time in prayer. ¢ 


1 The first aorist of {jv is late Greek. It occurs Acts xxvi. 5; Rom. xiv. 92 
Rev. ii. 8, xx. 4. Attic writers use €8iwy, which is not found ia N.T 
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Aatpevovea. Freq. in Lk., Paul, and Heb. See on iv. 3 Not in Mk. 
or Jn. Mt. iv. 10 from Deut. vi. 13.—vd«ra x. hpépav. Comp. Acts 
xxvi. 7. This is the usual order: Mk. iv. 27, v. 5; Acts xx. 31; I Thes. 
ii. 9, ili. 10; 2 Thes. iii. 8; r Tim. v. 5; 2 Tim. i. 3. But the other is 
also common: xviii. 7; Acts ix. 24; Rev. ix. 8, etc.; and in O.T. is more 
common. It may be doubted whether the order makes any difference of 
meaning: see Ellicott on 1 Tim. v. 5, and comp. Hom. Od. ii. 345; 7. 
xxiv. 73, v. 40; Plat. Theaet. 151 A. 


38. atti ti gpa. “That very hour” (RV.): see on x. 7, 21. 
AV. exaggerates with “that instant,” as does Beza with ¢o ipso 
momento, and also Gen. with “at the same instant.” —émotéca. 
“Coming up” and “standing by,” rather than “ coming suddenly ” 
(Gen. and Rhem.), although the word often has this meaning from 
the context. Comp. xxi. 34, x. 40, xx. 1; Acts iv. 1, vi. 12, xxii. 13, 
xxill, 27; and see on ver. 9.—dv@wpodoyeito. The avri does not 
refer to Symeon, meaning that “she 7” turn gave thanks”; but to 
the making 4 return, which is involved in all thanksgiving: Ps. 
lxxvili. 13. Ezra iii. 11; 3 Mac. vi. 33; Zest. XZZ, Pair. Judah i. 

é\dke:x. Not on that occasion, but afterwards, “she was 
habitually speaking.” When she met Mary and Joseph she could 
not speak waow tots mpocdexopuévors, for they were not present. 
Grammatically wept avtoé may refer to 7S @ed, but it evidently 
tefers to the Child. Godet divides the people into three sections : 
the Pharisees, who expected a political deliverer; the Sadducees, 
who expected nothing; and the blessed few, who expected the 
spiritual deliverance or consolation (ver. 25) of Jerusalem. Bengel 
argues from waow evant igitur non pauct, which does not follow, 
especially when we consider Lk.’s fondness for the word. 


AUtpwcw “lepovoaArp. This, without éy, is certainly the true reading 
(8 B, many Versions and Fathers), ‘‘redemption of Jerusalem.” Comp. Is. 
xl. 2. Fiction would probably have given Annaalsoa hymn. Against the 
hypothesis that this narrative is ‘‘a poetical and symbolical oo. 
Schleiermacher asks, ‘‘ Why should the author, along with Symeon, have 
introduced Anna, who is not made even to answer any poetical purpose?” 


89. éré\ecav. “Brought to a close, accomplished”; especially 
of executing what has been prescribed: xii. 50, xviil. 31, XXil. 373 
Acts xiii. 29; Rom. ii. 27; Jas. ii. 8. See Jn. xix. 28, which 
illustrates the difference between teAéw and reAedw. Syr-Sin. 
here inserts “Joseph and Mary” as nom. to “accomplished.” 
Why not “ His father and His mother” (ver. 33) or “ His parents” 
(ver. 43), if that text was framed to discredit the virgin birth? 

Nafapér. Lk. appears to know nothing of the visit of the 
Magi. It would have suited his theme of the waversality of the 
Gospel so well, that he would hardly have omitted it, if he had 
known it. In that case he was not familiar with our First Gospel. 
From Mt. ii. 11 we infer that the Holy Family, after the Purifi- 
cation, returned to Bethlehem and there occupied a house (ry 
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oixiay). The parents may have thought that the Son of David, 
born in Bethlehem, ought to be brought up there. Thence they 
fly to Egypt, a flight not mentioned in the authority used by Lk. 

40. The conclusion of a separate narrative: comp. i. 80. 
Contrast the reticence of this verse (which is all that we know 
respecting the next eleven years) with the unworthy inventions of 
the apocryphal gospels. 

nugavev x. expataoito. Of bodily development in size and 
strength ; for wvevyart is an insertion from i. 80.—\npotpevoy. 
Pres. part. “Being filled” day by day. The codia is to be regarded 
as wisdom in the highest and fullest sense. The intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual growth of the Child, like the physical, was veaZ. His 
was a perfect humanity developing perfectly, unimpeded by 
hereditary or acquired defects. It was the first instance of such a 
growth in history. For the first time a human infant was realizing 
the ideal of humanity. 

xdpts Ocod Hv éw adto. See on iv. 22 and comp. Acts iv. 33. 

It was near the beginning of this interval that the Jews sent an embassy of 
fifty to follow Archelaus to Rome, to protest against his accession, and to 
petition that Judea might be annexed to Syria (Jos. B. /. ii. 6. 1; Ant. xvii. 
II. 1), of which fact we perhaps have a trace in the parable of the Pounds 
(xix. 14). And it was near the end of this interval that another embassy went 
to complain of Archelaus to Augustus: and he was then deposed, and banished 


to Vienne in Gaul (dé. xvii. 13. 2; B. /. ii. 7. 3). Lewin, Fastz Sacre, 877, 
944, IOII, 1026. 


41-52. The Boyhood of the Messiah. 


His Visit to Jerusalem and the Temple, and His first recorded 
Words. Here again, as in the Circumcision, the Purification, and 
the Presentation, the idea of jidelity to the Law is very con- 
spicuous. Hort, /udaistic Christianity, Lect. ii., Macmillan, 1894. 


41. kat gros. The expression occurs here only in N.T. 
Combined with the imperf. it expresses the habitual annual practice 
of Joseph and Mary. At the Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
every male had to go up to Jerusalem (Ex. xxiii. 14-17, xxxiv. 23; 
Deut. xvi. 16). But since the Dispersion this law could not be 
kept; yet most Palestinian Jews tried to go at least once a year. 
About women the Law says nothing, but Hillel prescribed that 
they also should go up to the Passover. Mary, like Hannah 
(x Sam. i. 7), probably went out of natural piety, and not in 
obedience to Hillel’s rule. 


vi] €opti- ‘* Hor the feast,” or, more probably, ‘‘a¢ the feast”: dat. of 
time, as in viii. 29, xii. 20, xiii, 14, 15, 16; Acts vii. 8, xii. 21, xxi. 26, 
xxil, 13, xxvil. 23. In class. Grk. 7 éopr@ without év is rare: Win. xxxi. 5, 
p- 269. The phrase 4 €opr} ro wdcxa occurs again Jn. xiii. 1 only; not in 
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LXX. The fact that yovets has not been changed here, even in those MSS. 
in which vv. 27 and 43 have been corrupted, is some evidence that the 
corruption was not made for dogmatic reasons. The love of amplification or 
of definiteness might suffice. 


42. éraév Sddexa. At the age of twelve a young Jew became 
**a son of the Law,” and began to keep its enactments respecting 
feasts, fasts, and the like. The mention of the age implies that 
since the Presentation Jesus had not been up to Jerusalem.— 
évaBawdvtwy. Imperf. part. “On their usual going up.”—xara 13 
€80s. See small print on i. 9. 

43. kai tedecwodvtwy. Note the change of tense. ‘“ And after 
they had fulfilled.” There is nothing ungrammatical in the com- 
bination of an aor. with an imperf. part. But the reading avaBdvrwv 
is an obvious correction to avoid apparent awkwardness.—rds 
4pépas. The prescribed seven days (Ex. xii. 15, 16; Lev. xxiii. 
6-8 ; Deut. xvi. 3), or the customary two days, for many pilgrims 
left after the principal sacrifices were over. 

éwéuewey. Contains an idea of persistence and perseverance, 
and hence is used of remaining after others have gone: comp. Acts 
xvli. 14. The attraction of Divine things held Him fast in spite of 
the departure of His parents. It would be His first experience of 
the temple services, and especially of the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb.—é mais. ‘The Boy,” to distinguish from 76 wadiov: see on 
ver. 52.—ouk é€yvwoay. This shows what confidence they had in 
Him, and how little they were accustomed to watch Him. That 
it shows neglect on their part is a groundless assertion. They 
were accustomed to His obedience and prudence, and He had 
never caused them anxiety. See Hase, Geschichte Jesu, § 28, 
p. 276, ed. 1891. 

44. ti ouvodia. “The caravan.” The inhabitants of a village, 
or of several neighbouring villages, formed themselves into a 
caravan, and travelled together. The Nazareth caravan was so 
long that it took a whole day to look through it. The caravans 
went up singing psalms, especially the “songs of degrees” (Ps. 
cxx.-cxxxiv.): but they would come back with less solemnity. It 
was probably when the caravan halted for the night that He was 
missed. At the present day the women commonly start first, and 
the men follow ; the little children being with the mothers, and the 
older with either. If this was the case then, Mary might fancy that 
He was with Joseph, and Joseph that He was with Mary. Tristram, 
Lastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 56. 

huepas 666. In LXX 6ddv jyépas (Num. xi. 31; 1 Kings xix. 4). Comp, 
fopelay huépas pds (Jon. iii. 4). 

The compound dvefirovy expresses thoroughness (Acts xi. 25; Job iii. 4, 
x. 6; 2 Mac. xiii. 21). 

ovyyevedow. A barbarous form of dat. plur. found also Mk. vi. 4 and 
1 Mac. x. 89. For yvworols see on xxiii. 49. 
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45. p}) ebpévtes. “Because they did not find”. see on iil. 9. 
—treotpepay dvalytodvres. The turning back was a single act, the 
seeking continued a long time. Comp. Mk. viii. 11, x. 2. In such 
cases the pres. part. is not virtually fut., as if it meant “in order to 
seek.” The seeking was present directly the turning back took 
place. Win. xlv. 1. b, p. 429. For ééotpepav see small print on 
i. 56, and for éyévero see detached note after ch. 1. 

46. ipépas tpeis. These are reckoned in three ways. (1) One 
day out, at the end of which the Child is missed; one day back; 
and on the third the finding. This is probably correct. (2) One 
day’s search on the journey back ; one day’s search in Jerusalem ; 
and on the third the finding. (3) Two days’ search in Jerusalem, 
and then the finding. This is improbable. Jerusalem was not a 
large place, and less than a day would probably suffice. We may 
understand that on all three days Jesus was in the temple with the 
doctors. Godet conjectures that He there had an experience 
similar to that of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 10-22): “God 
became more intimately As God, is Father.” There is no 
evidence. 

év t tepd. Not in a synagogue, if there was one in the temple 
enclosure, but probably on the terrace, where members of the 
Sanhedrin gave public instruction on sabbaths and festivals. If 
this is correct, His parents had left on the third day, and the 
Passover was still going on. If all had been over, this public 
teaching would have ceased. 

kaSe{éuevov. Asa learner, not asateacher. St. Paul sat “at 
the feet of Gamaliel” (Acts xxii. 3). Jesus probably sat on the 
ground, while the Rabbis sat on benches or stood.—ev péow. See 
on viii. 7. Not dignitatis causd (Beng.) or as doctor doctorum 
(Calov.), but because there were teachers on each side, possibly in 
a semicircle. The point is that He was not hidden, but where He 
could easily be found. For a list of distinguished persons who 
may have been present, see Farrar, Z. of Chrisz, i. ch. vi., from 
Sepp, Leben Jesu, i. § 17. Of biblical personages, Symeon, 
Gamaliel, Annas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea 
are possibilities. 

dxovovta aitév Kat émepwravra adtods. Note that the hearing is 
placed first, indicating that He was there as a learner; and it was 
as such that He questioned them. It was the usual mode of 
instruction that the pupil should ask as well as answer questions. 
A holy thirst for knowledge, especially of sacred things, would 
prompt His i inquiries. The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy represents 
Him as instructing them in the statutes of the Law and the 
mysteries of the Prophets, as well as in astronomy, medicine, 
physics, and metaphysics (1.-lii.). See on iii. ro. 

47. éfictavro. A strong word expressing great amazement: 
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vili. 56; Acts ii. 7, 12, vili. 13, ix. 21. For éxi comp. Wisd. v. 2 
and the éri which Lk. commonly uses after Gavpdfew (see on ver. 
33); and for wdvtes ot dxovovtes see on i. 66.—ouvéser. “ Intelli- 
gence” ; an application of the wodia with which He was ever being 
filled (ver. 40): see Lft. on Col. i. 9.—d:oxpiceow. His replies 
would show His wonderful intellectual and spiritual development. 
The vanity of Josephus (Vita, 2) and of Bellarmine (Viza, pp. 
28-30, ed. Dollinger und Reusch, Bonn, 1887) leads them to 
record similar amazement respecting themselves. 

48. iSdvtes. Return to the original subject, of yovets.—éée- 
wAdynoav. Another strong expression: ix. 43; Acts xiii. 12. 
They were astonished at finding Him there, and thus occupied, 
apparently without thought of them. 

4) pp adtod. It was most natural that she should be the first 
to speak. Her reproachful question perhaps contains in it a vein 
of self-reproach. She and Joseph had appeared to be negligent. 

{ntodpev. “Are seeking”: the pain of the anxiety has not yet 
quite ceased. For xéydé see on xvi. 9. 


8 B read {yroduev, which WH. adopt. Almost all other editors follow 
almost all other authorities in reading é{yroduer. 


d8uvdpevor. “In great anguish” of mind, as in Acts xx. 38 and 
Zech. xii. 10; of body and mind, xvi. 24, 25; comp. Rom. ix. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 10. The poudaia (ver. 35) has already begun its work. 
Anguish cannot be reasonable. But they might have been sure 
that the Child who was to be the Messiah could not be lost. This 
agrees with ver. 50. 

49. ti dtu elntetré pe; Not a reproof, but an expression of 
surprise: comp. Mk. ii. 16. He is not surprised at their coming 
back for Him, but at their not knowing where to find Him. 


Here also & has the pres. {nretre. 


€v tois TOU matpds pou. “ Engaged in My Father’s business” is 
a possible translation: comp. ta tod @eod (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii. 
33); 7a TOD Kupiov (1 Cor. vii. 32, 34). But “in My Father’s house” 
is probably right, as in Gen. xli..51. Irenzeus (zr. v. 36. 2) para- 
phrases the év 77 otx/a of Jn. xiv. 2 by év rots: comp. év rots *Apav 
(Esth. vii. 9); év tots airod (Job xvili. 19); ra Avxovos (TZheoe. ii. 
76). Other illustrations in Wetst. The Armenian Version has 
in domo patris mei. The words indicate His surprise that His 
parents did not know w#ere to find Him. His Father’s business 
could have been done elsewhere. There is a gentle but decisive 
correction of His Mother’s words, “ Thy father and I,” in the reply, 
“Where should a child be (87), but in his father’s house? and My 
Father is God.” For the Set see on iv. 43. It is notable that the 
first recorded words of the Messiah are an expression of His Divine 
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Sonship as man; and His question implies that they knew it, or 
ought to know it. But there is nothing which implies that He had 
just received a revelation of this relationship. ‘These first recorded 
words are the kernel of the whole narrative, and the cause of its 
having been preserved. They must mean more than that Jesus is 
a son of Abraham, and therefore has God as His Father. His 
parents would easily have understood so simple a statement as 
that. 

50. of curiixay 73 pipe. L7g0 non ex illis hoc didicerat (Beng.). 
There is nothing inconsistent in this. They learnt only gradually 
what His Messiahship involved, and this is one stage in the process. 
From the point of view of her subsequent knowledge, Mary recog- 
nized that at this stage she and Joseph had not understood. This 
verse, especially when combined with the next, shows clearly who 
was the source of Lk.’s information.? 

51. fv Grotaccdpevos. This sums up the condition of the 
Messiah during the next seventeen years. The analytical tense 
gives prominence to the continuance of the subjection: comp. i. 
18, 20, 21. For trordocew comp. xX. 17, 20. 

adtots. The last mention of Joseph. He was almost certainly 
dead before Christ’s public ministry began; but this statement of 
continued subjection to him and Mary probably covers some years. 
The main object of the statement, however, may be to remove the 
impression that in His reply (ver. 49) Jesus resents, or henceforward 
repudiates, their authority over Him. 

Sveryper. Expresses careful and continual keeping. Gen. 
XXXVli. 11 is a close parallel: comp. Acts xv. 29. We must not 
confine mdvta ta phpata to vv. 48, 49; the phrase is probably used 
in the Hebraistic sense of “things spoken of.” Comp. i. 65, ii. 19; 
Acts v. 32: but in all these cases “sayings” is more possible than 
here. Still more so in Dan. vii. 28: 76 Anya & TH Kapdia pov 
Suerypyoa [? ovvernpyca]. 

52. The verse is very similar to 1 Sam. ii. 26, of which it is 
perhaps a quotation. See Athan. Com. Arian. iii. 51, p. 203, ed. 
Bright ; Card. Newman, Select Treatises of S. Athan. i. p. 419; 
Wace & Schaff, p. 421; Pearson, Ox the Creed, art. iii. p. 160. 

*Inoods. The growth is very clearly marked throughout: 78 
Bpédos (ver. 16); 7d mad~ov (ver. 40); “Incots 6 mais (ver. 43); 
"Inaots (ver. 52). Von statim plena statura, ut Protoplasti, appa- 
ruit: sed omnes xtatis gradus sanctificavit. Senectuseum non decebat 
(Beng.). Schaff, Zhe Person of Christ, pp. 10-17, Nisbet, 1880. 


1 «* This fine tender picture, in which neither truth to nature, nor the beauty 
which that implies, is violated in a single line, . . . cannot have been devised 
by human hands, which, when left to themselves, were always betrayed inte 
coarseness and exaggeration, as shown by the apocryphal gospels” (Keim, /es. 
of Naz., Eng tr. ii. p. 137). 
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wpoéxomtev. Here only in the Gospels, and elsewhere in N.T. 
only in S. Paul (Rom. xiii. 12; Gal. i. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 16, iii. 9, 13). 
The metaphor probably comes from pioneers cutting in front; but 
some refer it to engthening by hammering. “ence the meaning of 
“promote”: but more often it is intransitive, as always in N.T. 
Actual growth is expressed by the word, and to explain it of 
progressive manifestation is inadequate. Hooker, Z¢cl. Pol. bk. v. 

. 1-3. 
: Saat Not “knowledge” but “wisdom,” which includes know- 
ledge: it is used of the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22). 
Jesus was capable of growth in learning; eg. He increased in 
learning through experience in suffering: guadev ad’ dv érabey 
(Heb. v. 8, where see Westcott’s notes). 

Atkig. Not “age,” which is probably the meaning xii. 25 and 
Mt. vi. 27, but would be rather an empty truism here. Rather, 
“stature,” as in xix. 3: justam proceritatem nactus est ac decoram 
(Beng.). His intellectual and moral growth (co¢éa), as well as His 
physical growth (iAuxia), was perfect. The mpoéxorre Axia corre- 
sponds to éueyadvvero (in some copies éxopevero peyadvvépcvov) in 
1 Sam. ii. 26. 

xépirt. ‘ Goodwill, favour, loving-kindness” (ver. 40, i. 30; 
Acts iv. 33, vii. 10): see on iv. 22. That He advanced in favour 
with God plainly indicates that there was moral and spiritual 
growth. At each stage He was perfect for that stage, but the _ 
perfection of a child is inferior to the perfection of a man; it is 
the difference between perfect innocence and perfect holiness. He 
was perfectly (r<A€ws) man,.as set forth in the Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) against Apollinaris, who held that in Jesus the 
Divine Logos was a substitute fora human soul. In that case an 
increase in godia and in xdpis mapa @es would have been incon- 
ceivable, as Pearson points out (Om the Creed, att. iii. p. 160; comp. 
E. Harold Browne, Lx. of the XXXIX. Articles, iv. 2. 4). 

kal dvOodmois. Nothing of the kind is said of John (i. 66, 80); 
his sternness and his retirement into the desert prevented it. But 
an absolutely perfect human being living among men could not 
fail to be attractive until His public ministry brought Him into 
collision with their prejudices and sins.1 Comp. what Josephus 
says of the development of Moses (Avz¢. ii. 9. 6); also the promise 
made in Prov. iii. 4 to him who keeps mercy and truth: “so shalt 

1 Pearson in a long note gives the chief items of evidence as to the primitive 
belief that Is. liii. 2, 3 was to be understood literally of the personal appearance 
of Jesus as ‘‘a personage no way amiable ; an aspect, indeed, rather uncomely.” 
. . . ‘But what the aspect of His outward appearance was, because the Scrip- 
tures are silent, we cannot now know” (Oz the Creed, art. ii. pp. 87, 88). 


Lange has some good remarks on the ‘‘ master-stroke of Divine wisdom ” 
which caused Jesus to be brought up at Nazareth (L. of Christ, Eng. tr. i. pp- 


317, 324). 
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thou find favour and good understanding in the sight of God and 
man ”—évdmov Kupiov kal avOpdzrwr. 

For answers to the objections urged by Strauss against the 
historical character of this narrative see Hase, Gesch. /esu, § 28, 
p. 280, ed. 1891. 


rr. 1-rx&. 50. THE MINISTRY. 


III. 1-22. The External Preparation for the Ministry of the 
Christ: the Ministry of John the Baptist, Mt. ili. 1-12; Mk. 
i. 1-8; Jn. i. 15-24. 

Hie quasi scena N.T. panditur is Bengel’s illuminative remark. 
“It was the glory of John the Baptist to have revived the function 
of the prophet” (Zace Homo, p. 2); and it is difficult for us to 
realize what that meant. A nation, which from Samuel to Malachi 
had scarcely ever been without a living oracle of God, had for 
three or four centuries never heard the voice of a Prophet. It 
seemed as if Jehovah had withdrawn from His people. The 
breaking of this oppressive silence by the voice of the Baptist 
caused a thrill through the whole Jewish population throughout 
the world. Lk. shows his appreciation of the magnitude of the 
crisis by the sixfold attempt to give it an exact date. Of the four 
Evangelists he is the only one to whom the title of historian in the 
full sense of the term can be given; and of Christian writers he is 
the first who tries to fit the Gospel history into the history of the 
world. It is with a similar wish to do justice to a crisis that 
Thucydides gives a sixfold date of the entry of the Thebans into 
Plateea, by which the thirty years’ truce was manifestly broken and 
the Peloponnesian War begun (ii. 2; comp. v. 20). 

The section is carefully arranged. First the Date (1, 2); then 
a Description of the new Prophet (3-6); then an account of his 
Preaching and its Effects (7-17) ; and an Explanation as to how it 
came to an End (18-20). He baptizes the Christ (21, 22). 


1,2. The Date. The event that is thus elaborately dated is 
the appearance of the new Prophet, not the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry. See below on the conclusion of ver. 2. Ellicott con- 
siders it the date of the captivity of the Baptist. This had been 
advocated by Wieseler in his Synopsis (ii. ch. ii. Eng. tr. p. 
178), but he abandoned it in his Beztrége. Others would make 
it refer to Christ’s baptism, which may have followed closely 
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upon John’s first appearance as a preacher (Caspari, Chron. Fini. 
§ 33, Eng. tr. p. 41). But the interval between the beginning of 
John’s ministry and his baptizing Jesus cannot be determined. 
Some estimate it at one month, others at six months, because John 
was six months older than Jesus (Lewin, Fast Sacri, 1171). Weiss 
(Leben Jesu, I. ii. 8, Eng. tr. i. p. 316) shows that the interval was 
not more than six months, The appearance of one who seemed 
to be a Prophet soon attracted immense attention; and when 
large numbers accepted his doctrine and baptism, it became 
imperative that the hierarchy should make inquiry as to his 
authority and claims. But it appears from Jn. i. 19-28 that the 
first investigation made by the Sanhedrin was about the time when 
the Baptist met Jesus. In neither case can year or time of year 
be determined. Jf Jesus was born towards the end, John about 
the middle, of 749 (B.c. 5), then John might begin to preach about 
the middle of 779, and Jesus be baptized early in 780 (a.D. 27). 


It is little or no confirmation of this result that both the Greek and the 
Roman Churches celebrate the Baptism of Christ on Jan. 6th. Originally, the 
Nativity, the Visit of the Magi, and the Baptism were all celebrated on Jan. 6th. 
When Dec. 25th was adopted as the date of the Nativity, the Roman Church 
continued to celebrate the Baptism with the Epiphany to the Gentiles on Jan. 
6th, while the Greek Church transferred the latter along with the Nativity to 
Dec. 25th, commemorating the Baptism alone on Jan. 6th. The fact that both 
the Eastern and the Western Church have concurred in celebrating the Baptism 
on Jan. 6th seems at first sight to be imposing testimony. But there is little 
doubt that all trustworthy evidence had perished before any of these dates were 
selected.? 

Instead of the elaborate dates given in these first two verses, Mt. (iii. 1) has 
simply ’Ev 62 rats quépars éxelvats, while Mk. (i. 4) has nothing. Comp. the 
somewhat similar dating of the erection of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vi. 1). 
Beng. says of this date, Zpocha ecclesis omnium maxima. Hic quasé scena N.T. 
panditur. Ne nativitates quidem, aut mortis, resurrectionis, ascensionts chrésté 
tempus tam precise definitur. 


1, *Ev dre. 82 tevrexardexdtw Tis Hyepovias TiBeptou Katoapos. 
He naturally begins with the Roman Empire, and then takes the 
local governors, civil and ecclesiastical. ‘Now in the rsth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Czesar,” or “of Tiberius as Cesar.” Is the 
15th year to be counted from the death of Augustus, Aug. rgth, 
A.U.C. 767, A.D. 14? or from the time when he was associated 
with Augustus as joint ruler at the end of 764 or beginning of 
765, AD. 11 Or 12? It is impossible to determine this with 
certainty. Good authorities (Zumpt, Wieseler, Weiss) plead for 
the latter reckoning, which makes the Gospel chronology as a 
whole run more smoothly; but it is intrinsically less probable, 


1For the chief data respecting the limits of our Lord’s life see Lft. 
Biblical Essays, p. 58, note; and on Lk.’s chronology in these verses see 
Ewald, st. of Israel, vi., Eng. tr. p. 149, and Lange, Z. of C. bk. ii. pt. iii, 
Gir, 4--p: ee 
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and seems to be inconsistent with the statements of Tacitus and 
Suetonius. 


The main points are these. 4. Tiberius was not joint Emperor with 
Augustus ; he was associated with him only in respect of the provinces and 
armies: ut provincias cum Augusto communtter administraret, simulgue 
censum ageret (Suet. 7%. xxi); ut wguum et jus in omnibus provincits 
exercitibusgue esset (Vell. Paterc. ii, 121); jtlius, collega imperit, consors 
tribuniciz protestatis adsumitur, omnisque per exercitus ostentatur (Tac. Ann. 
i. 3.33 comp. i. 11. 2 and iii. 56. 2). 2. It is clear from Tacitus (Ama. i. 5-7) 
that, when Augustus died, 77derius was not regarded by himself or by oihers as 
already Emperor. Suetonius confirms this by saying that Tiberius, while 
manifestly getting the imperial power into his hands, for a time refused the 
offer of it (7%. xxiv.). 3. No instance is known of reckoning the reign of 
Tiberius from his association with Augustus. The coins of Antioch, Lk.’s own 
city, which helped to convert Wieseler from the one view to the other by 
seeming to date the reign of Tiberius from the association, are not admitted by 
Eckhel to be genuine. On the other hand, there are coins of Antioch which 
date the reign of Tiberius from the death of Augustus. It remains, therefore, 
that, although to reckon from the association was a possible method, especially 
in the provinces, for there Tiberius had been really a consort of Augustus, yet 
it is more probable that Lk. reckons in the usual way from the death of the 
predecessor (see Wieseler, Chron. Sysop. ii. ch. ii.; Keim, Jesus of Nas. ii. 
pp: 381, 382; Lewin, Fast? Sacrz, 1044; Sanday, Fourth Gospel, p. 65). 

ifteen years from the death of Augustus would be A.D. 29, at which time our 
Lord would probably be 32 years of age, which sufficiently agrees with Lk.’s 
‘about 30” (ver. ead J the earlier date is admissible, the agreement becomes 
exact, 


fyepovias. Quite a vague term, and applicable to the rule of 
emperor, king, gafus, or procurator, as is shown by Jos. dnt 
xvili. 4. 2, and by the use of iyéuwv in N.T.: xx. 20, xxi. 12; 
Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, etc. Wieseler is alone in seeing in this 
word (instead of movapxia), and in xaicvap (instead of D<Bacrds), 
evidence that the co-regency of Tiberius is meant (Beiirdge s. 
richtigen Wirdigung ad. Evan. 1869, pp. 191-194). From the 
Emperor Lk. passes to the local governor under him. 

tyyepovedovros. The more exact érirporevovros of D and other 
authorities is an obvious correction to mark his office with pre- 
cision: ézitpotos=procurator. Pilate succeeded Valerius Gratus 
A.D. 25, and was recalled a.p. 36 or 37 by Tiberius, who died, 
March A.D. 37, before Pilate reached Rome. Having mentioned 
the Roman officials, Lk. next gives the local national rulers. 

tetpapxourvros. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T., but is 
used by Josephus of Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis (2.7. iii. ro. 7). 
The title tetrarch was at first used literally of the governor.of a 
fourth ; e.g. of one of the four provinces of Thessaly (Eur. Az. 
1154), or one of the fourths into which each of the three divisions 
of Galatia were divided (Strabo, 430, 540, 560, 567). But after- 
wards it came to mean the governor of any division, as a third or 
a half, or of any small country; any ruler not a BaaAe’s (Hor. 
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Sat. i. 3. 12). Such seems to be the meaning here; but it may 
be used in its literal sense, Pilate’s province representing the 
fourth tetrarchy, viz. the dominions of Archelaus. 


In d we have the singular rendering: 2” anno guintodecimo ducatus Tiberi 
Cwxsaris procurante Pontio Pilato Judwx, quaterducatus Galiwezx Herode. 


‘Hpwdou. Antipas, son of Herod the Great and Malthace the 
Samaritan. See small print on i. 5 for the iota subscript. Two 
inscriptions have been found, one at Cos and one at Delos, which 
almost certainly refer to him as tetrarch, and son of Herod the 
king (Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 1. vol. ii. p. 17). 
His coins have the title tetrarch, and, like those of his father, bear 
no image. Herod Philip was the first to have any portrait on the 
coins of a Jewish prince. He had the images of Augustus and 
Tiberius put upon his coins. As his dominions were wholly 
heathen, this would cause little scandal. He even went so far as 
to put the temple of Augustus at Panias on his coins. Herod 
Antipas was made tetrarch of Perea and Galilee, B.c. 4 (Jos. Azz. 
xvii. 11. 4; B./. ii. 6. 3). As he ruled this district until a.p. 39 
or 40, the whole of Christ’s life falls within his reign, and nearly 
the whole of Christ’s ministry took place within his dominions. 
For his character see on xill. 32. He was by courtesy allowed 
the title of BaoWeds (Mk. vi. 14); and as Agrippa had obtained 
this by right, Antipas and Herodias went to Rome, a.D. 39, to try 
and get the courtesy title made a real one by Caligula. The 
attempt led to his banishment, the details of which are uncertain, 
for Josephus makes inconsistent statements. Either he was 
banished at Baiz, a.D. 39, to Lugdunum (Ant. xviii. 7. 2), or he 
had a second audience with Caligula a¢ Lugdunum, a.p. 40, and 
was banished to Spain (B. /. ii. 9. 6). The latter is probably 
correct (Lewin, Pasti Sacri, 1561). 

¢uAiwrov. Herod Philip, son of Herod the Great and Cleo- 
patra. He reigned for nearly 37 years, B.c. 4 to A.D. 33, when he 
died at Julias, which he had built and named in honour of the 
infamous Julia, d. of Augustus and wife of Tiberius. He was the 
builder of Czesarea Philippi (2. /. il. 9. 1), and was the best of the 
Herods (Ant. xviii. 4. 6). He married his niece Salome soon 
after she had danced for the head of the Baptist, ¢ a.p. 31 (Ami. 
xviii. 5. 4). Trachonitis (rpaydv=rpaxds Kal merpaddys tdzos) 
derived its name from the rugged character of the country. It lay 
N.E. of Galilee in the direction of Damascus, and its inhabitants 
were skilled archers and very often banditti (Amz. xv. 10. 1). The 
expression ris “Ir. cai Tp. xwpas, “the region of Iturea and 
Trachonitis,” seems to indicate that more than these two is 
included; probably Auranitis and Batanza. ‘Irvpaia, both here 
and perhaps everywhere, is an adjective. 
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Avcaviou tis “ABnvis tetp. Not merely Strauss, Gfrorer, B. 
Bauer, and Hilgenfeld, but even Keim and Holtzmann, attribute 
to Lk. the gross chronological blunder of supposing that Lysanias, 
son of Ptolemy, who ruled this region previous to B.c. 36, when he 
was killed by M. Antony, is still reigning 60 years after his death. 
Such a mistake is very improbable; and the only difficulty about 
Lk.’s statement is that we have no indisputable evidence of this 
tetrarch Lysanias, 


But 1. Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, was styled 4##g and not tetrarch, and the 
seat of his kingdom was Cha/cis in Ceale-Syria, not Abila in Abilene. 2. It is 
pure assumption that no one of his name ever ruled in these parts afterwards. 
3. Josephus (Az. xix. §. 1) speaks of ‘* Abila of Lysanias,” and (xx. 7. 1) of a 
tetrarchy of Lysanias (comp. 2. /. ii. 11. 5, 12. 8); and as the son of Ptolemy 
was not called tetrarch, nor was connected with Abila, and, moreover, reigned 
for only 5 or 6 years, it is improbable that ‘* Abila of Lysanias” was called 
after him. Therefore these es in Josephus confirm rather than oppose Lk. 
4. A medal found by Pococke designates Lysanias ‘‘ ¢e¢rarch and high priest.” 
If this refers to either, it is more likely to refer to Lk.’s Lysanias. 5. Two 
inscriptions exist, one of which proves that Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, 
left children ; the other, that at the time when Tiberius was associated with 
Augustus there was a ‘“‘zetrarch Lysanias” (Boeckh, Corp. imser. Gr. 4523, 
4521). See Davidson, Jutr. to NZ. i. pp. 214-221, Ist ed.; Rawlinson, 
Bampion Lectures for 1859, p. 203; Wieseler in Herzog,? i. pp. 87-89; and 
the reff. in Thayer’s Grimm under Avoavias, 


2. émt dpxtepéws “Avva, kat Kadpa. Lk. now passes to the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The singular is probably not accidental, and 
certainly not ironical. “Under the high priest Annas-Caiaphas,” 
which means that between them they discharged the duties, or that 
each of them in different senses was regarded high priest, Annas 
de jure (Acts iv. 6) and Caiaphas de facto (Jn. xi. 49). 


Annas had held office A.D. 7-14, when he had been deposed by Valerius 
Gratus, the predecessor of Pilate, who set up in succession Ismael, Eleazar 
(son of Annas), Simon, and oseph surnamed Caiaphas, who held office A.D. 
18-36, when he was deposed by Vitellius. Four more sons of Annas succeeded 
Caiaphas, the last of whom (another Annas) put to death James the ** brother 
of the Lord’ and the first bishop of Jerusalem. It is manifest that Annas 
retained very great influence, and sometimes acted as high priest. ‘* Annas 
the high priest was there, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest” (Acts iv. 6). Perhaps, so far 
as it was safe to do so, he was encouraged to ignore the Roman appointments and 
to continue in office during the high priesthoods of his successors. This would 
be especially easy when his own son-in-law or son happened to be the Roman 
nominee.’ There were no less than twenty-eight high priests from the time of 
Herod the Great to the capture of Jerusalem by Titus (Jos. daz. xx. 10). 


éyévero fijpa Ocod emt “lodyyy. It is clear from this that what 
Lk. is anxious to date with precision is not any event in the life 


of the Messiah, but the appearance of the new Prophet, who was 


1 Josephus says that David appointed Zadok high priest ser’ "ASiad 
Piros yap Fv aura (Ant. vii. 5. 4). See Lft. Biblical Bskays, p- ego ‘om 
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to be the Messiah’s herald, and who was by some mistaken for 
the Messiah. John’s preaching and baptizing is an epoch with 
Lk. (Acts i. 22, x. 37, xili. 24). As distinct from 6 Aédyos rot 
®cov, which means the Gospel message as a whole (see on 
Vili. 11), 74a Ocod means some particular utterance (Mt. iv. 4; 
comp. Lk. xxii. 61). The phrase yiveoOar fia Kvupiov (not cod) 
is freq. in LXX (Gen. xv. 1; 1 Sam. xv. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 4; 1 Kings 
XVil. 2, 8, xvill. 1, xx. 28, etc.) ; also yiverOou Adyov Kupiov (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11; 1 Kings vi. 11, xii. 22, xii. 20, xvi. 1, etc.). It is the 
O.T. formula to express Divine inspiration. In all cases the 
phrase is almost always followed by zpds: but in 1 Chron. xxii. 8 (?) 
and Jer. i. 1 we have éwi. Jer. i. 1 is a close parallel to this: 76 
pjpa ToD Ocod d eyévero emi “Iepewiav. The phrase occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. 

*lwdvnv Tov Zaxapiou uiov. Lk. alone describes the Baptist thus. 
No other N.T. writer mentions Zacharias.—év +f épjpw. The one 
mentioned as his abode (i. 80). Both AV. and RV. rather obscure 
this by using “deserts” in i. 80 and “wilderness” here. Mt. calls 
it “the wilderness of Judea” (iii. 1). It is the Jeshimon of 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 19. See D.Z.* art. “ Arabah,” and Stanley, Siz. & Pal. p. 310. 

8-6. Description of the New Prophet. Lk. omits the state- 
ments about his dress and food (Mt. iii. 4; Mk. i. 6), and also the 
going out of the people of Jerusalem and Judzea to him (Mt. iii. 5 ; 
Mk. i. 5). The famous account of the Baptist in Jos. Ams. xviii. 
5. 2 should be compared. It may have been altered by Christian 
scribes, but its divergence from the Gospel narrative as to the 
motive for imprisoning and killing John, is in favour of its origin- 
ality. 

A Tacav meplxwpov Tod “lopddvov. The same as “the plain of 
Jordan,” which is thus rendered in LXX Gen. xiii. 10, 11; by 74 
mepixopw Tod "I., 2 Chron. iv. 17; and by 1 weptolkw rod ’I., 1 
Kings vii. 46. The expression covers a considerable portion of the 
Jordan valley at least as far north as Succoth (2 Chron. iv. 17). 
The Baptist, therefore, moved north from the limestone desert on 
the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and perhaps went almost the whole 
length of the valley to the confines of the Sea of Galilee. For 
“ Bethany (Beth-Anijah=‘ House of Shipping’) beyond Jordan” 
must have been near Galilee (Jn. i. 28), and is supposed by 
Conder to be the same as Bashan (Handbook of the Bible, pp. 315, 
320). See, however, D.Z.? art. “ Bethabara.” John was some- 
times on one bank and sometimes on the other, for we read of his 
working in Persea (Jn. x. 40). His selection of the valley of the 


1“ This part of John’s ministry, viz. his work as a reformer, Josephus has 
brought out prominently ; while he has entirely failed to notice the indelible 
stamp of the Baptist’s labours left upon the history of the Theocracy ” (Neander, 
L.J.C. § 34). 
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Jordan as his sphere of work was partly determined by the need of 
water for immersion. Stanley, S7zm. & Pal. p. 312. : 

Knpicowy . . . dpaptiav. Verbatim as Mk. i. 4. Nowhere in 
N.T. has xypvocey its primary meaning of “act as a herald” ; but 
either “proclaim openly” (viii. 39, xii. 3; Mk. 1. 45, etc.) or 
“preach the Gospel” (Mt. xi. 1; Mk. in. 14; Rom. x. 14, 15. 
etc.). To “preach baptism” is to preach the necessity or value of 
baptism ; and “repentance baptism” (Gamricpa peravoias) is bap- 
tism connected with repentance as being an external symbol of the 
inward change (Acts xiii. 24, xix. 4). The repentance precedes 
the baptism, which seals it and reminds the baptized of his new 
obligations. To submit to this baptism was to confess that one 
was a sinner, and to pledge oneself to a new life. The “change 
of mind”! (merdvova) has reference both to past deeds and to future 
purposes, and is the result of a realization of their true moral 
significance (Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 1, 6, xii. 17). This inward 
change is specially insisted upon in the account of John’s preach- 
ing in Jos. Amz. xviii. 5. 2. The word is rare in Mt. (iii. 8, 11) 
and Mk. (i. 4), and does not occur in Jn. It is freq. in Lk. (ver. 8, 
V. °32, XV. 7, xxiv. 47 ;.Acts: v.31, xi. 18, etc.) We find af in 
Jos. And. xiii. 11. 3 of Aristobulus after the murder of his brother ; 
in Plut. ericles, x., of the Athenians after the banishment of 
Cimon ; and in Thuc. iii. 36. 3 of the Athenians after the sentence 
on Mitylene. See American Ch. Rev. No. 134, pp. 143 ff. John’s 
“repentance baptism” was eis ddeow dpaptiay. This was its 
purpose, assuring the penitent of forgiveness, and of deliverance 
from the burden, penalty, and bondage of sin (Trench, Syz. xxxiii.; 
Crem. Zex. p. 297: comp. Lk. i. 77; Acts ii. 38; Heb. x. 18). 

4. év BiB\w Méyov. With the exception of Phil. iv. 3, é€v BiBAw 
is peculiar to Lk. (xx. 42; Acts i. 20, vii. 42). The form BiBXos 
is usual where the meaning is a writing or document, 8vBAos where 
the plant or papyrus as writing matcrial is intended (Hdt. ii. 96. 3, 
v. 58. 3). For Adyou in the sense of the “utterances of a teacher 
or prophet” comp. Acts xx. 35; Amos i. 1. 

wv) Bodvtos . . . Tas TpiBous adtod. From Mt. iii. 3 and Mk. 
i. 3 we see that, in the tradition of which all three make use, these 
words were quoted as applying to the Baptist. This is therefore 
a primitive interpretation; and we learn from Jn. i. 23 that it 
originated with the Baptist himself. John was a dwvy making 
known the Adyos. “The whole man wasa sermon.” The message 
was more than the messenger, and hence the messenger is regarded 


1 Lactantius, in writing de Pendtentia prefers restpiscentia as a better, al- 
though still inadequate, rendering. Js enzm quem: facti sud penitet, errorem 
suum pristinum intelligit ; tdeoque Greect melius et significantius perdvowp 
Gicunt, quam nos latine possumus resipiscentiam dicere. Resipiscit enim as 
mentem suam quasi ab insania recipit, etc. (Div. Inst. vi. 24. 6). 
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as mainly a voice. Jn. has edOdvare for edeias roreire (i. 23), and 
this looks as if he were translating direct from the Hebrew, which 
has one word and not two. The quotation in the other three is 
identical, and (with the substitution of airod for rod @cod [jyudv]) 
verbatim as LXX. Lk. quotes Is. xl. 4, 5 as well as xl. 3, and 
here slightly varies from LXX, having c«tOcias for edMctay, and ai 
tpaxelar eis ddods Aelas for 4 tpaxeta «is wedia.} 

€v TH Epypw. It is possible to take these words with érouudcate 
rather than with ¢wv Bodvros: but here, as in Mt. and Mk., the 
latter arrangement is more natural—vox clamantis in deserto. 
Barnabas (ix. 3) connects them with Bodvros. It is evident from 
the scenery which is mentioned that it is in a desert that the road 
for the coming King has to be made. The details symbolize the 
moral obstacles which have to be removed by the repentance 
baptism of John, in order to prepare the people for the reception 
of the Messiah, or (as some prefer) of Jehovah (Is. xxxv. 8-10). 
That Lk. means the Messiah is shown by the substitution of airod 
for rod @cod: and that this interpretation is in accordance with the 
primitive tradition is shown by the fact that all three Gospels have 
this substitution. Just as Oriental monarchs, when making a royal 
progress, send a courier before them to exhort the population to 
prepare roads, so the Messiah sends His herald to exhort His own 
people (Jn. i. 11) to prepare their hearts for His coming. 

5. ddpayg. ‘A valley shut in by precipices, a ravine”; here only in 
N.T., but found in LXX (Judith ii. 8) and in class. Grk. (Thue. ii. 67. 4). 
It is perhaps from the same root as gapdw= ‘‘ plough” and foro=‘‘ bore.” 

Bovvés. Herodotus seems to imply that this is a Cyrenaic word (iv. 
199. 2): but it is freq. in later writers and in LXX. Comp. xxiii. 30, and 
for the sense Zech. iv. 7; Is. xl. 4. 


éorar TO okodtd eis, K.7.A. “The crooked places shall become 
straight ways, and the rough ways smooth ways”: 2.e. roads shall 
be made where there were none before, and bad roads shall be 
made good roads. Comp. the account of Vespasian’s march into 
Galilee, especially the work of the pioneers (Jos. B.//. iii. 6. 2). 

6. twaoa odpé. Everywhere in N.T. this expression seems to 
yefer to the human race only ; so even Mt. xxiv. 22; Mk. xiii. 20; 
1 Pet. i. 24; comp. Acts ii. 17; Rom. iii. 20. Fallen man, man 
in his frailty and need of help, is meant. In LXX it often in- 
cludes the brutes: Gen. vi. 19, vii. 15, 16, 21, viii. 17, ix. 11, 


1 Ewald says of the prophecy of which these verses form the introduction, that 
‘it is not only the most comprehensive, but also, in respect of its real prophetic 
subject-matter, the weightiest piece of that time, and altogether one of the most 
important portions of the O.T., and one of the richest in influence for all future 
time. ... It is especially the thought of the passing away of the old time, 
and the flourishing of the new, which is the life of the piece” (Prophets of O. Ti, 


Eng. tr. iv. pp. 244, 254; comp. pp. 257, 259). 
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15, 16, 17; Ps, cxxxvi. 25; Jer. xxxii. 27, xlv. 5. The phrase is 
one of many which occur frequently in Is. xl.-lxvi., but not at all 
in the earlier chapters (Driver, /saiah, p. 197). 

+3 cwtypiov. It was obviously for the sake of this declaration 
that Lk. continued the quotation thus far. That “the salvation 
of God” is to be made known to the whole human race is the 
main theme of his Gospel. 

7-17. John’s Preaching and its Effects. This section gives us 
the burden of his preaching ("EXeyev, imperf.) in accordance (ody) 
with the character which has just been indicated. The herald who 
has to see that hearts are prepared for the Messiah must be stern 
with hypocrites and with hardened sinners, because the impenitent 
cannot escape punishment (7-9) ; must supply different treatment 
for different classes (10-14; comp. ver. 5); and must declare the 
certainty of his Master’s coming and of its consequences (15-17). 

7. "ENeyev otv. ‘He used to say, therefore”: being the pre- 
dicted Forerunner, his utterances were of this character. We need 
not regard this as a report of what was said on any one occasion, 
but as a summary of what he was in the habit of saying during his 
ministry to the multitudes who came out of the towns and villages 
(éxropevoy.évots) into the wilderness to hear the Prophet and gain 
something from him. Mt. (iii. 7) represents this severe rebuke as 
addressed to the Pharisees and Sadducees; which confirms the 
view that Lk. is here giving us the substance of the preaching 
rather than what John said on some particular day. What he 
said to some was also said to all; and as the salvation offered was . 
universal, so also was the sin. This is thoroughly characteristic of Lk. 

BarricOjvar, As a substitute for repentance, or as some magical 
rite, which would confer a benefit on them independently of their 
moral condition. Their desire for his baptism showed their belief 
in him as a Prophet; otherwise the baptism would have been 
valueless (Jn. 1. 25; comp. Zech. xiii. 1; Ezek. xxxvi. 25). Hence 
the indignation of John’s disciples when they heard of Jesus 
baptizing, a rite which they regarded as their master’s prerogative 
(Jn. ili. 26). The title 6 Barriorys or 6 Barrifwv shows that his 
baptism was regarded as something exceptional and not an ordinary 
purification (Jos. Azz. xviii. 5. 2). Its exceptional character con- 
sisted in (1) its application to the whole nation, which had become 
polluted ; (2) its being a preparation for the more perfect baptism 
of the Messiah. It is only when baptism is administered by im- 
mersion that its full significance is seen. 


Barrifw is intensive from Bdrrw, like Baddiw from BdAdkw: Bdrrw, 1 
dip”; Bamrifw, ‘IT immerse.” Tevyijyara is ‘‘ offspring” of animals or men 
(Ecclus. x. 18) ; ‘‘ fruits” of the earth or of plants (Deut. xxviii. 4, 11, 18, 42, 
5; Mt. xxvi. 29; Mk. xiv. 25; Lk. xxii. 18); ‘“‘rewards” cf righteousness 
(Hos. x. 12; 2 Cor. ix. 10). 
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Fevyjpata éxisvav. Genimina (Vulg.) or generatio (b ff21qr) or 
progenies (acdef) viperarum. In Mt. this is addressed to the 
Pharisees, first by John and afterwards by Jesus (iii. 7, xii. 34, 
xxili. 33). It indicates another parentage than that of Abraham 
(Jn. vili. 44), and is perhaps purposely used in opposition to their 
trust in their descent: comp. Aesch. Cho. 249; Soph. Ant. 531. 
John’s metaphors, like those of the prophecy (ver. 5), are from the 
wilderness ;—vipers, stones, and barren trees. It is from this stern, 
but fresh and undesecrated region, and not from the “ Holy,” but 
polluted City, that the regenerating movement proceeds (Is. xli. 
18). These serpent-like characters are the oxoAvd that must be 
made straight. Comp. Ps. lviii. 4, cxl. 3. 

brédegev. “Suggested” by showing to eye or ear: vi. 47, 
xii. 5; Acts ix. 16, xx. 35; elsewhere in N.T. only Mt. iii. 7. 

THs medAovoys Spyfs. It is possible that this refers primarily to 
the national judgments involved in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the banishment of the Jews (xxi. 23; 1 Mac. i. 64); but the 
penalties to be inflicted at the last day are probably included 
(Rom. i. 18, ii. 5, 8, ili. 5, v. 9). The Jews believed that the judg- 
ments of God, especially in connexion with the coming of the 
Messiah, as threatened by the Prophets (Joel ii. 31; Mal. iii. 2, 
iv. 1; Is. xiii. 9), were to be executed on the heathen. The Baptist 
proclaims that there is no such distinction. Salvation is for all 
who prepare their hearts to receive the Messiah; judgment, for all 
who harden their hearts and reject Him. Birth is of no avail. 

8. toujoate obv Kaptrots dgious Tt. p. “If you desire to escape 
this wrath and to welcome the Messiah (otv), repent, and act a¢ 
once (aor. imperat.) as those who repent.” Comp. xx. 24; Acts 
iii, 4, Vii. 33, 1X. II, XVi. 9, XXl. 39, xxii. 13 ; and see Win. xliii. 3. a, 
p- 393. Mt. has xapmdv (iii. 8), which treats the series of acts as a 
collective result. Comp. S. Paul’s summary of his own preaching, 
esp. déta Tis petavoias épya mpaocorras (Acts xxvi. 20). 


It was a Rabbinical saying, ‘‘If Israel would repent only one day, the 
Son of David would come forthwith” ; and again, ‘‘If Israel would observe 
only one sabbath according to the ordinance, forthwith would the Son of 
David come”; and, ‘‘ All the stages are passed, and all depends solely on 
repentance and good works.” 

The phrase rovety xapréy is not necessarily a Hebraism (Gen. i. 11, 12): 
w occurs Arist. De Plant. i. 4, p. 819, ii, 10, p. 829. Comp. Jas. iii. 123 
Mk. iv. 32. 


ph apéyobe. “Do not even begin to have this thought in your 
minds.” Ommnem excusationis etiam conatum precidit (Beng.). If 
there are any passages in which dpxoyo. with an infin. is a mere 
periphrasis for the simple verb (xx. 9), this is not one of them. 
See Win. lxv. 7. d, p. 767; Grim-Thay. p. 79; Fritzsche on Mt. 
Xvi. 21, Pp. 539.—Aéyew €v éautois. “To say within yourselves” 
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rather than “among yourselves.” Comp. vii. 49 and Aéyere év rats 
kapdiars tpav (Ps. iv. 5). For the perennial boast about their 
descent from Abraham comp. Jn. viii. 33, 533 Jas. ii. 21; 2 Esdr. 
vi. 56-58 ; Jos. Anz. iii. 5. 3; B. /. v. 9. 45; Wetst. on Mt. ili. 9. 

éx tav Wav todtwv. There is a play upon words betwee 
“children” (anim) and “stones” (abanim). It was God who 
made Abraham to be the rock whence the Jews were hewn (Is. 
li. 1, 2); and out of the most unpromising material He can make 
genuine children of Abraham (Rom. iv., ix. 6, 7, xi. 13-243; Gal. 
iv. 21-31). The verb éyetpar is applicable to both stones and 
children. 

9. 78y. “Although you do not at all expect it.” The image 
of the axe is in harmony with that of the fruits (ver. 8). In the 
East trees are valued mainly for their fruit; and trees which pro- 
duce none are usually cut down. ‘And even now also the axe is 
laid unto the root.” 


The wpds after xetrat may be explained either, “is brought to the root 
and lies there”; or, ‘‘lies directed towards the root.” In either case the 
meaning is that judgment is not only inevitable, but will come speedily: 
hence the presents, éxxémrerat and Badderar. 

The 5¢ «al (in Mt. simply dé) is Lk.’s favourite method of giving emphasis ; 
ver. 12, ii. 4, iv. 41, Vv. 10, 36, ix. 61, x. 32, xi. 18, xii. 54, 57, xiv. 12, 
xvi. I, 22, xvill. 9, xix. 19, xx. 12. For mw with a participle, expressing a 
reason or condition, comp. ii. 45, vii. 30, xi. 24, xii. 47, xxiv. 23; Acts xi. 26, 
xvii. 6, xxi. 34, xxvii. 7; and see Win. lv. 5 (8), p. 607. For dxxérrev, “to 
cut off, ” of felling trees, comp. xiii. 7, 9; Hdt. ix. 97. 1. See notes on 
vi. 43. 


10-14. John’s Different Treatment of Different Classes. Peculiar 
to Lk., but probably from the same source as the preceding verses. 
It shows that, in levelling the mountains and raising the valleys, 
etc. (ver. 5), he did not insist upon any extraordinary penances or 
“counsels of perfection.” Each class is to forsake its besetting 
sin, and all are to do their duty to their neighbour. The stern 
warnings of the Baptist made the rulers leave in disgust without 
seeking baptism at his hands (vii. 30; Mt. xxi. 25); but they made 
the multitude anxicus to comply with the conditions for avoiding 
the threatened judgment. 

10. énnpdtwv. “Continually put this question.” The notion 
of repetilion comes from the imperf. and not, as in ézaurety (xvi. 3, 
Xviii. 35), from the ém, which in érepwrgy indicates the direction of 
the inquiry ; Plato, Soph. 249 E, 250. Comp. éredd0y in iv. 17. 

Ti ody troijowper ; “ What then, if the severe things which thou 
sayest are true, must we do?” For the conjunctivus deliberativus 
comp. xxiil. 31; Mt. xxvi. 54; Mk. xii. 14; Jn. xii. 27; and see 
Win. xli. 4. b, p. 356; Matth. 515. 2; Arnold’s Madvig, p. 99; 
Green, p. 150. 

IL. S00 xitSvas. The xerwv was the under and less necessary 
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garment, distinguished from the upper and almost indispensable 
imdtiov ; vi. 29; Acts ix. 39; Mt. v. 40; Jn. xix. 23. When two of 
these xur@ves were worn at once, the under one or shirt would be the 
Hebrew cefoneth, the upper would be the Hebrew mez/, which was 
longer than the ce¢one¢h. It was common for travellers to wear two 
(Jos. Anz. xvii. 5. 7); but Christ forbade the disciples to do so 
(ix. 3; Mt. x. 10). It is not implied here that the two are being 
worn simultaneously. See Trench, Syz. l.; Conder, Handb. of B. 
p. 195; D.B- art. “Dress”; Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Clothing and 
Ornaments of the Hebrews.” If the owner of two shirts is to “ give 
a share” (yeta8détw), he will give one shirt. Comp. Rom. i. 11, 
xii. 8; and contrast Peter’s reply to the same question Acts ii. 37, 
38. With regard to Bpwpara, nothing is said or implied about 
having superfluity or abundance. He who has any food is to 
share it with the starving. Comp. 1 Thes. ii. 8. 


This verse is one of those cited to support the view that Lk. is Ebionite in 
his sympathies, a view maintained uncompromisingly by Renan (Les Zvangiles, 
ch. xiii.; V. de /. chs. x., xi.), and by Campbell (Crz¢zcal Studies in St. Luke, 
p- 193). For the answer see Bishop Alexander (Leading Ideas of the Gospel, 
p- 170). Here it is to be noticed that it is Mt. and Mk. who record, while Lk. 
omits, the poor clothing and poor food of the Baptist himself; and that it is Mt. 
who represents his sternest words as being addressed to the wealthy Pharisees 
and Sadducees, while Lk. directs them against the multitudes generally. 


12. teddvar. From réAy (Mt. xvii. 25; Rom. xiii. 7) and 
avéouat; so that etymologically tehOvar = publicani, “those who 
bought or farmed the taxes” under the Roman government. But 
in usage TeAGvar = portitores, “those who collected the taxes” for 
the pudblicant. ‘This usage is common elsewhere, and invariable in 
N.T. Sometimes, and perhaps often, there was an intermediate 
agent between the reAG@voe and the pudiicant, e.g. apxiteAdvys oF 
magister (xix. 2). 

These ‘‘ tax-collectors” were detested everywhere, because of their oppres- 
siveness and fraud, and were classed with the vilest of mankind: poxol kal 
mopvoBockol kal TeAGvar kal Kdd\aKes Kat ouxoddyrat, Kal Tovodros Sutdos Tay wdyra 
kuxdévtwv év To Bly (Lucian. Mecyomant. xi.; comp. Aristoph. Eguzt. 248 ; 
Theophr. Charac. vi.; Grotius, 2 /oco; Wetst. on Mt. v. 46). The Jews especi- 
ally abhorred them as bloodsuckers for a heathen conqueror. For a Jew to 
enter such a service was the most utter degradation. He was excommunicated, 
and his whole family was regarded as disgraced. But the Romans allowed the 
Herods to retain some powers of taxation; and therefore not all tax-collectors 
in Palestine were in the service of Rome. Yet the characteristic faults of 
the profession prevailed, whether the money was collected in the name of Czesar 
or of Herod ; and what these were is indicated by the Baptist’s answer. See 
Lightfoot, Ogera, i. pp. 324, 325; Herzog, PRZ.? art. Zol/; Edersh. L. &° 7. i. 
Pp. 515. 

13. AiSdoxade. Lublicant majore ceteris reverentia utuntur 
(Beng.). 


a\éov wapd. For wapd after comparatives comp. Heb. i. 4, iii. 3, ix. 23, 
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xi. 4, xii. 24; Hdt. vii. 103. 6; Thue. i. 23. 4, iv. 6.1. The effect is to 
intensify the notion of excess: so also brép, xvi. 8; Heb. iv. 12. 


78 Statetaypévoy. ‘That which stands prescribed” (perf.); 
a favourite word with Lk.: viii. 55; xvii. 9, 10; Acts vil. 44, xvill. 2, 
XX. 13, Xxill. 31, xxiv. 23. Comp. disponere, verordnen. It is from 
the general meaning of “transacting business” that updooesy 
acquires the special sense of “ exacting tribute, extorting money” 

comp. xix. 23. This use is found from Herodotus onwards : Hat. 
ili. 58. 4; Atsch. Cho. 311; ers. 476; Lum. 624; Xen. Anab. 
vii. 6. 17: Comp. mpdktwp, ciompdoceyv, éxrpdéooev, and many 
illustrations in Wetst. Agere is similarly used: publicum quadra- 
gesimex in Asia egit (Suet. Vesp. i.); but what follows is of interest 
as showing how rare an honourable pudblicanus was: manebanique 
imagines in civitatibus et posite sub hoc titulo KAAQS TEAQNH- 
SANTI. This is said of Sabinus, father of Vespasian. After farm- 
ing the guadragesima tax in Asia he was a money-lender among 
the Helvetii. It is to be noticed that the Baptist does not con- 
demn the calling of a tax-collector as unlawful for a Jew. He 
assumes that these reAdvaz will continue to act as such. 

14. otpateudpevor. ‘Men on service, on military duty”; m/z- 
tantes rather than milites (Vulg.). In 2 Tim. ii. 4, ovdels otpareve- 
pevos is rightly rendered memo militans. Who these “men on 
service” were cannot be determined ; but they were Jewish soldiers 
and not Roman, and not on service in the war between Antipas and 
his father-in-law Aretas about the former’s repudiation of the latter’s 
daughter in order to make room for Herodias. That war took 
place after the Baptist’s death (Jos. Amz. xviii. 5. 2), two or three 
years later than this, and probably a.p. 32 (Lewin, Fast Sacri, 
1171, 1412). These ozparevduevor were possibly gendarmerie, 
soldiers acting as police, perhaps in support of the tax-collectors. 
Such persons, as some modern nations know to their cost, have 
great opportunities for bullying and delation. By their kat jets 
they seem to connect themselves with the reAdvat, either as know- 
ing that they also were unpopular, or as expecting a similar answer 
from John. 

Mndéva, Stacetonte. Like concutio, diaceiw is used of intimida- 
tion, especially of intimidating to extort money (3 Mac. vii. 21). 
Eusebius uses it of the extortions of Paul of Samosata (Zz. £. 
Vil. 30.07); where, however, the true reading may be éxcefe. In 
this sense oeiw also is used (Aristoph. Eguzz. 840; Pax, 639); and 
it is interesting to see that Antipho couples oelw with ovxopavTa. 
PiroKparys ovroot érépous Tov trevbetvuv ecere Kal EcuKoddyter (Orat. 
vi. p. 146, 1. 22).! This last passage, combined with the verse 

In the Passio S. Perpetus, iii., the martyr suffers much orparwrév cvxopav- 


rlats mAelorots, and this is represented in the Latin by concussures militum. 
Comp. Tert. De Fuga in Pers. xii., xiii. 
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Sefore us, renders it probable that ovxoddyrys, a “ fig-shower,” is 
not one who gives information to the police about the exportation 
of figs, but one who shows figs by shaking the tree; t.e. who makes 
the rich yield money by intimidating them. Nowhere is ovxd- 
gwavrys found in the sense of “informer,” nor yet of ‘“ sycophant.” 
It always denotes a “false accuser,” especially with a view to 
obtaining money ; Arist. Ack. 559, 825, 828. Hatch quotes from 
Brunet de Presle, /Votices e¢ textes du Musée du Louvre, a \etter of 
B.C. 145 from Dioscorides, a chief officer of finance, to his sub- 
ordinate Dorion: zepi d& Staceopav kal wapadrcdv éviwy de Kat 
cukoparteta0at mpoodpeponévwv Bovdrducda suas py SiaAravOdvew, 
x.7.., “in the matter of fictitious legal proceedings and plunder- 
ings, some persons being, moreover, alleged to be even made the 
victims of false accusations,” etc. (B76. Grk. p. 91). Comp. Lev. 
xix. 11; Job xxiv. 9. Hesychius explains ovxoddyrys as wevdo- 
KaT7yyopos. 

dpwviors. From dor, “cooked food” to be eaten with bread, 
and dvéouar, “I buy”: hence “rations, allowance, pay” of a 
soldier ; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Mac. iii. 28, xiv. 32; 1 Esdr. iv. 56; and 
freq. in Polybius. John does not tell these men on service that 
theirs is an unlawful calling. Nor did the early Christians con- 
demn the life of a soldier: see quotations in Grotius and J. B. 
Mozley, University Sermons, Serm. v. 

15-17. The certainty of the Messiah’s Coming and the Conse- 
quences of the Coming. Mt. iii. 11, 12. The explanatory open- 
ing (ver. 15) is peculiar to Lk. The substance of ver. 16 is common 
to all three; but here Lk. inserts the characteristic tdouv. In 
ver. 17 he and Mt. are together, while Mk. is silent. Lk. shows 
more clearly than the other two how intense was the excitement 
which the Baptist’s preaching caused. 

15. NpooSoxGvros. What were they expecting? The result of all 
this strange preaching, and especially the Messianic judgment. 
Would it be put in execution by John himself? For this absolute 
use of zpoodoxdw comp. Acts xxvil. 33. Excepting Mt. xi. 13, 
xxiv. 50, 2 Pet. iii. 12-14, the verb is peculiar to Lk. (i. 21, vii. 
19, 20, Vili. 40, xii. 46; Acts iii. 5, etc.). 


The Vulg. here has the strange rendering ex¢stémante; although in i. 21, 
vii. 19, 20, viii. 40 mpoodoxdw is rendered exfecto, and in xii. 46 spero. Cod. 
Brix. has spevante here. See on xix. 43 and xxi. 23, 25 for other slips in 
Jerome’s work. Here d has an attempt to reproduce the gen. abs. in Latins 
et cogitantium omnium. Comp. ix. 43, xix. II, xxi. 5, xxiv. 36, 4I. 


py wote adtés. “If haply he himself were the Christ.” Their 
thinking this possible, although “ John did no sign,” and had none 
of the insignia of royalty, not even descent from David, is remark- 
able. Von ita crassam adhuc ideam de Christo habebant, nam 
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Johannes nil splendoris externi habebat et tamen talia de eo cogita- 
bant (Beng.). That this question had been raised is shown by 
Jn. i. 20. The Baptist would not have declared “I am not the 
Christ,” unless he had been asked whether he was the Messiah, or 
had heard the people discussing the point. 


For the constr. comp. 4%) wore 5g7 avrois 6 eds werdvovay (2 Tim. ii. 25). 
The opt. in indirect questions is freq. in Lk. both without dy (i. 29, viii. 9, 
Acts xvii. 11, xxi. 33) and also with dy (i. 62, vi. 11, xv. 26; Acts v. 24, 
x. 17). 


16. maow. Showing how universal the excitement on this point 
was. Neither Mt. (ili. 11) nor Mk. (i. 7) has the wa@ouv of which 
Luke is so fond: comp. vi 30, Vii. 35, ix. 43, Xi. 4, xii. Io. 


The aor. mid. dzexplvaro is rare in N.T. (xxiii. 9; Acts iii. 12; Mt. 
xxvii. 12; Mk. xiv. 61; Jn. v. 17, 19}; also in LXX (Judg. v. 29; 1 Kings 
ii. 1; 1 Chron. x. 13; Ezek. ix. 11), In bibl. Grk. the pass. forms prevail: 
see small print on i. 19. 


"Ey pev G8arr. Both with emphasis: “ / with water.” 

5 icxupétepos. Valebat Johannes, sed Christus mulio plus (Beng.). 
The art. marks him as one who ought to be well known. 

Aécar tov tpdvta tv GToSnudtwy. More graphic than Mt.’s ra 
tod. Barrdoat, but less so than Mk.’s ctwas Adoa Tov ip. THY d7r0d. 
airod. Both AV. and RV. mark the difference between tirodypa, 
“that which is bound under” the foot, and cavdaAcov, dim. of 
oavédadov, by rendering the former “shoe” (x. 4, xv. 22, xxii. 35; 
Acts vii. 33, xiii. 25) and the other “sandal” (Mt. vi.g; Acts 
xii. 8). The Vulg. has cadeamenta for trodjpara, and sandalia or 
calige for oavdddia. In LXX the two words seem to be used 
indiscriminately (Josh. ix. 5, 13); but tod. is much the more 
common, and it is doubtful whether the Jews before the Captivity 
wore shoes or manalim (Deut. xxxiil. 25) as distinct from sandals. 
Comp. of indvres tv trodyydrwv airdv (Is. v. 27). To unfasten 
shoes or sandals, when a man returned home, or to bring them to 
him when he went out, was the office of a slave (See Wetst. on Mt. 
iii. 11). John is not worthy to be the bond-servant of the Christ. 
The aéroé is not so entirely redundant as in some other passages : 
“whose latchet of his shoes.” 

autos. In emphatic contrast to the speaker. 

év mvedpatt dyiw. See on i. 15. That the & with mvejpon 
dyi» and its absence from dar. marks a distinction of any great 
moment, either here or Acts i. 5, must be doubted; for in Mt. 
iii. 11 doth expressions have the év, and in Mk. i. 8 meither. The 
simple dat. marks the instrument or matter zw¢# which the baptism 


1Comp. Mk. vii. 25; 1 Pet. ii, 24; Rev. iii. 8, vii. 2, 9, xiii. 8, xx. 8 
Such pleonasms are Hebraistic, and are specially common in LXX (Gen. i. 113 
Exod. xxxv. 29, etc.) ; Win. xxii. 4 (b), p. 184. 
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is effected; the év marks the element ¢# which it takes place (Jn. 
i. 31). 

kal rupt. This remarkable addition is wanting in Mk. Various 
explanations of it are suggested. (1) That the fiery tongues at 
fentecost are meant, is improbable: Were any of those who 
received the Spirit at Pentecost among the Baptist’s hearers on 
this occasion? Moreover, in Acts i. 5 kal wupi is not added. 
‘2) That it distinguishes two baptisms, the penitent with the 
Spirit, and the impenitent with pexal fire, is very improbable. 
The same persons (ipés) are to be baptized with the Spirit end 
with fire. In ver. 17 the good and the bad are separated, but not 
here. This sentence must not be made parallel to what follows, 
for the winnowing-shovel is not baptism. (3) More probably the 
aupt refers to the illuminating, kindling, and purifying power of 
the grace given by the Messiah’s baptism. Spiritus sanctus, quo 
Christus baptizat, igneam vim habet: atque ea vis ignea etiam 
conspicua fuit oculis honinum (Beng.): comp. Mal. iii. 2. (4) Or, 
the jiery trials which await the disciple who accepts Christ’s 
baptism may be meant: comp. xii. 50; Mk. x. 38, 39. The 
passage is one of many, the exact meaning of which must remain 
doubtful ; but the purifying of the believer rather than the punish- 
ment of the unbeliever seems to be intended. 

17. mrvov. The “winnowing-shovel” (fala lgnea; Vulg. 
venttlabrum), with which the threshed corn was thrown up into 
the wind (zrjw=“spit”).! This is a further description of the 
Messiah,—He whose zrvoy is ready for use. Note the impressive 
repetition of avrod after 77 xeupt, tiv dAwva, and Thy aro yKyy.? 

tiv Gdwva. The threshing-floor itself, and not its contents 
It is by removing the contents—corn to the barn, and refuse to 
the fire—that the floor is thoroughly cleansed. Christ’s threshing- 
floor is the world; or, in a more restricted sense, the Holy Land. 
See Meyer on Mt. iii. 12. 

doBéor». Comp. Mk. ix. 43; Lev. vi. 12, 13; Is. xxxiv. 8-10, 
Ixvi. 24; Jer. vil. 20; Ezek. xx. 47, 48. In Homer it is a freq. 
epithet of yéAws, KAéos, Box, wévos, and once of pAdé (ZZ. xvi. 123). 
As an epithet of zip it is opposed to padOaxdv and paxpdv. See 


1 The wooden shovel, pala lignea (Cato, R. R. vis 45. 151), ventélabrum 
(Varro, R. FR. i. §2), seems to have been more primitive than the vannus, which 
was a basket, shaped like the blade of a large shovel. The wrvov was a shovel 
rather than a basket. In Tertullian (Prescrzp. iii.) palam 7” manu portat ad 
purgandam aream suam is probably the true reading: but some MSS. have 
venizlabrum for palam. 

2 The form diaxaSapat is worth noting: in later Greek éxd@dpa for éxaOnpa 
is not uncommon. Mt. here has dcaxaOapre?, but classical writers prefer dia- 
kadaipew to diaxaPaplver.—For the details of Oriental threshing see Herzog, 
PRE.* art. Ackerbau; D.B.* art. ‘‘ Agriculture.” For dxvpa comp. Job 
xxi, 18, and Hdt. iv. 72. 2; the sing. is less common (Jer. xxiii. 28) 
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Heinichen on Eus. H. £. vi. 41. 15 and viii. 12. 1. It is therefore 
a fierce fire which cannot be extinguished, rather than ar endless 
fire that will never go out, that seems to be indicated: and this is 
just such a fire as 76 dxvpov (the refuse left after threshing and 
winnowing) would make. But doPeoros is sometimes used of a 
fire that never goes out, as that of Apollo at Delphi or of Vesta at 
Rome (Dion. Hal. cxciv. 8). For xatakateww comp. Mt. xili. 30, 
40; also Ex. iii. 2, where it is distinguished from xatew: it implies 
utter consumption. 

18-20. § Explanation of the Abrupt Termination of the 
Baptist’s Ministry. This is given here by anticipation in order 
to complete the narrative. Comp. the conclusions to previous 
narratives: i. 66, 80, ii. 40, 52. 

18. Modda prev ofv Kat érepa. The comprehensive woAAd Kat 
érepa confirms the view taken above (ver. 7) that this narrative 
(7~18) gives a summary of John’s teaching rather than a report of 
what was said on any one occasion. The érepa means “of a 
different kind” (Gal. i. 6, 7), and intimates that the preaching of 
the Baptist was not always of the character just indicated. 


The cases in which puév ofy occurs must be distinguished. 1. Where, as 
here, pév is followed by a corresponding 6¢, and we have nothing more than 
the distributive uéy . . . d¢. . . combined with ody (Acts viii. 4, 25, xi. 19, 
xii. 5, xiv. 3, xv. 3, 30, etc.). 2. Where no 6é follows, and wéy confirms 
what is said, while ofy marks an inference or transition, guzdem zgztur (Acts 
i. 6, ii. 41, v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30; Heb. vii. II, viii. 4, etc.). Win. liii. 8. a, 
Pp. 556. 


Twapakah@v ednyyedileto . . . éNeyxduevos. These words give 
the three chief functions of the Baptist: to exhort all, to preach 
good tidings to the penitent, to reprove the impenitent. It is 
quite unnecessary to take rév Aady with wapaxaAGv, and the order 
of the words is against such a combination. 


In late Greek the acc. of the Azrson to whom the announcement is made is 
freq. after evayyeAlfecOac (Acts xiv. 15, xvi. 10; Gal. i. 9; 1 Pet. i. 123 
comp. Acts viii, 25, 40, xiv. 21): and hence in the pass. we have rrwxol 
evayyerlfovrat. The acc. of the message announced is also common (viii. 13 
Acts v. 42, viii. 4, 12, x. 36, xi. 20). Where both person and message are 
combined, the person addressed is in the dat. (i. 19, ii. 10, iv. 43; Acts 
vill, 35 ; comp. Lk. iv. 18; Acts xvii. 18; Rom. i. 15, etc.): but in Acts 
xili. 32 we have double acc. Here the Lat. texts vary between evangelésabat 
populum (Cod. Am.) and evang. populo (Cod. Brix.). 


19. ‘Hpwdys. Antipas, as in ver. 1. The insertion of the 
name ®Airrov after yvvatxés comes from Mk. and Mt. (ACK X 
and some versions). This Philip must be carefully distinguished 
from the tetrarch Philip, with whom Jerome confuses him. He 
was the son of Mariamne, on account of whose treachery he had 
been disinherited by Herod the Great; and he lived as a private 
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individual at Jerusalem (Jos. B. 7. i. 30. 7). Josephus calls both 
Antipas and also this Philip simply “ Herod” (Azz. xviii. 5. 4). 
Herodias became the evil genius of the man who seduced her from 
his brother. It was her ambition which brought about the down- 
fall of Antipas. Lk. alone tells us that John rebuked Antipas for 
his wicked life (kal wept mévtwv) as well as for his incestuous 
marriage. Obviously éAeyxspevos means “rebuked, reproved” 
(1 Tim. v. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 2), and not “convicted” or “ convinced” 
(Jn. viii. 46, xvi. 8). In ‘the former sense éXéyxev is stronger 
than émitiudv: see Trench, Sy. iv. 


Once more (see on ver. 1) we have a remarkable rendering in d: Herodes 
autem quaterducatus cum argueretur ab eo, etc. 

Note the characteristic and idiomatic attraction (rdytwy Sv), and comp. 
ii, 20, V. 9, ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 25; Acts iii. 21, x. 39, 
xiii. 39, xxii, 10, xxvi, 2. 


20. mpoodOnkev Kat toito émt maow, Kkatékdewev, «7.A. He 
added this also on the top of all—he shut up John in prison”; 
t.e. he added this to all the other zovypa of which he had been 

ilty. 
ra Josephus, in the famous passage which confirms and supple- 
ments the Gospel narrative respecting the Baptist (Avz. xviii. 5. 2), 
says that Antipas put him in prison because of his immense 
influence with the people. They seemed to be ready to do what- 
ever he told them; and he might tell them to revolt. This may 
easily have been an additional reason for imprisoning him: it is no 
contradiction of the Evangelists. What Josephus states is what 
Antipas publicly alleged as his reason for arresting John: of course 
he would not give his private reasons. The prison in which the 
Baptist was confined was in the fortress of Macherus at the N.E. 
corner of the Dead Sea. Seetzen discovered the site in 1807 
above the valley of the Zerka, and dungeons can still be traced 
among the ruins. Tristram visited it in 1872 (Discoveries on the 
East Side of the Dead Sea, ch. xiv.). It was hither that the 
daughter of Aretas fled on her way back to her father, when she 
discovered that Antipas meant to discard her for Herodias. 
Macherus was then in her father’s dominions; but Antipas 
probably seized it immediately afterwards (Jos. Anz/. xviii. 5. 1, 2). 


The expression mrpocéOnxev rodro, xaréxdeoey must not be confounded 
with the Hebraisms mpoa¢dero méuwat (xx. II, 12), mpooé0ero ovdd\aPety 
(Acts xii. 3). It is true that in LXX the act. as well as the mid. is used in 
this manner: mpocéOnke rexety (Gen. iv. _2)3 mpooéOnxe adfjoat (Gen, 
xviii. 29): see also Exod. x. 28; Deut. iii. 26; and for the mid. Exod, 
xiv. 13. But in this Hebraistic use of mpoortOnps for ‘go on and do” the 
second verb is always in the infin. (Win. liv. 5, p. 588). Here there is no 
Hebraism, and therefore no sign that Lk. is using an Aramaic source. 

Karaxdelew is classical, but occurs in N.T. only here and Acts xxvi. 103 
fn both cases of imprisoning. It is freq. in medical writers, and Galen useg 


7 
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it of imprisonment (Hobart, J/ed. Lang. of Lk. pp. 66, 67). Mt. xiv. 3 we 
have dmé@ero, and Mk. vi. 17, édyoev, of Herod’s putting John into prison. 


21, 22. Jesus is baptized by John.—It is remarkable, thal 
although the careers of the Forerunner and of the Messiah are 
so closely connected, and so similar as regards prediction of birth 
retirement, ministry, and early end, yet, so far as we know, they 
come into actual contact only at one brief period, when the 
Forerunner baptized the Christ. Once some of John’s disciples 
raised the question of fasting, and Jesus answered it (v. 33; Mt 
ix. 14), and once John sent some of his disciples to Jesus te 
question Him as to His Messiahship (vii. 19-23; Mt. xi. 2-19) ; 
but there is no meeting between Christ and the Baptist. Lk., 
having completed his brief account of the Forerunner and his 
work, begins his main subject, viz. the Messiah and His work. 
This involves a return to the point at which the Forerunner met 
the Messiah, and performed on Him the rite which prepared Him 
for His work, by publicly uniting Him with the people whom He 
came to save, and proclaiming Him before them. 

21. év to Bantiobivat dwavra tov adv. “After all the people 
had been baptized”; cum baptizatus esset omnis populus (Cod. 
Brix.) : not, “‘z/dle they were being baptized”; cum baptizaretur 
(Cod. Am.). The latter would be év 76 with the gres. infin. 


Both constructions are very freq. in Lk. Contrast the aorists in ii. 27, 
ix. 36, xi. 37, xiv. I, xix. 15, xxiv. 30, Acts xi. 15 with the presents in v. 1, 
12, vili. 5, 42, ix. 18, 29, 33, 51, X- 35, 38, xi. I. 27, xvii. II, 14, xxiv. 4, 
15, 51; Acts viii. 6, xix. 1. Lk. is also fond of the stronger form das, 
which is rare in N.T. outside his writings. Readings are often confused, but 
das is well attested v. 26, viii. 37, ix. 15, xix. 37, 48, xxiii. 1; Acts ii. 44, 
ae 31, Ve 16, x. 8, xi, 10, xvi, 3, 28, xxv. 24; and may be right in other 
places. 


That there were great multitudes present when John baptized 
the Christ is not stated; nor is it probable. Had Lk. written é& 
7@ BawileoOa, this would have implied the presence of many other 
candidates for baptism ; but it was not until “after every one of 
the people had been baptized” that the baptism of Jesus took 
place. Possibly Jesus waited until He could be alone with John. 
In any case, those who had long been waiting for their turn would 
go home soon after they had accomplished their purpose. It was 
some time before this that John said to the people, “ He that cometh 
after me . . . is standing in the midst of you, and ye know Him 
not” (Jn. i. 26). They could hardly have been so ignorant of Him, 
if large multitudes had been present when John baptized Him. 

kal ‘Inood Bamtiobévtos. It is remarkable that this, which seems 
to us to be the main fact, should be expressed thus incidentally by 
a participle. It is as if the baptism of all the people were regarded 
as carrying with it the baptism of Jesus almost as a necessary com- 
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plement: ‘After they had been baptized, and when He had been 
baptized and was praying.” But perhaps the purpose of Lk. is to 
narrate the baptism, not so much for its own sake as an instance of 
Christ’s conformity to what was required of the people, as for the 
sake of the Divine recognition and authentication which Jesus then 
received. 


Jerome has preserved this fragment of the Gosel/ acc. to the Hebrews: ‘‘ Lo, 
the mother of the Lord and His brethren said to Him, John the Baptist baptizeth 
for remission of sins: let us go and be baptized by him. But He said to them, 
Wherein have I sinned that I should go and be baptized by him? except perchance 
this very thing which I have said is ignorance” (Adv. Pelag. iii. 1). The Tractatus 
de Rebaptesmate says that the Paulé Presdicatéo represented ‘‘ Christ, the only 
man who was altogether without fault, both making confession respecting His 
own sin, and driven almost against His will by His mother Mary to accept the 
baptism of John: also that when He was baptized fire was seen on the water, 
which is not written in any Gospel” (xvii.; Hartel’s Cyprian, ii. p. 90). The 
fire in the water is mentioned in Justin (77y. Ixxxviii.), but not as recorded by 
the Apostles ; and also in the Gosfel ace. to the Hebrews. 


kal mpoceuxonevov. Lk. alone mentions this. On his Gospel 
as emphasizing the duty of prayer see Introd. § 6. Mt. and Mk. 
say that Jesus saw the Spirit descending ; Jn. says that the Baptist 
saw it; Lk. that it took place (éyévero) along with the opening of 
the heaven and the coming of the voice. Mk. says simply 7d 
mveja; Mt. has avedua Oeod; Lk. 7d mrvedua 76 dyov. See on 
L215. 
The constr. of éyévero with acc. and infin. is on the analogy of the class. 
constr. of cvvéBy: it is freq. in Lk. See note, p. 45. The form dveyx- 


Ova is anomalous, as if assimilated to dvemxOat: comp. Jn. ix. 10, 143 
Rev. iv. I, vi. I. 


22. cwpatikg@ cider ds mepiotepdv. “In a bodily form” is 
peculiar to Lk. Nothing is gained by admitting something visible 
and rejecting the dove. Comp. the symbolical visions of Jehovah 
granted to Moses and other Prophets. We dare not assert that the 
Spirit cannot reveal Himself to human sight, or that in so doing 
He cannot employ the form of a dove or of tongues of fire. The 
tongues were appropriate when the Spirit was given “‘ by measure” 
to many. The dove was appropriate when the Spirit was given 
in His fulness to one. It is not true that the dove was an ancient 
Jewish symbol for the Spirit. In Jewish symbolism the dove is 
Israel. The descent of the Spirit was not, as some Gnostics 
taught, the moment of the Incarnation: it made no change in the 
nature of Christ. But it may have illuminated Him so as to com 
plete His growing consciousness of His relations to God and to 
man (ii. 52). It served two purposes: (1) to make Him known to 
the Baptist, who thenceforward had Divine authority for making 
Him known to the world (Jn. i. 32, 33); and (2) to mark the offi- 
cial beginning of the ministry, like the anointing of a king. As at 
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the Transfiguration, Christ is miraculously glorified before setting 
out to suffer, a voice from heaven bears witness to Him, and “ the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets” waits on His glory. 


The phrase Pwvhy yevéo Gac is freq. in Lk. (i. 44, ix. 35, 363; Acts ii. 6, 
vii. 31, x. 13, xix. 34). Elsewhere only Mk. i, 11, ix. 75 Jn. xil. 305 Rev. viii. 5. 
Comp. épxera pwr}, Jn. xii. 28; ebépxerae pwr}, Rev. xvi. 17, xix. 5- 


xu. Responsio ad preces, ver. 21 (Beng.). The 2v shows that the 
voice conveyed a message to the Christ as well as to the Baptist. 
Mk. also has 2b ef: in Mt. iii. 17 we have Otrds éoruv. Diversitas 
locutionum adhuc etiam utilis est, ne uno modo dictum minus intellt- 


gatur (Aug.). In the narrative of the Transfiguration all three have 
Oirés éorw. 


The reference seems to be to Ps. ii. 7; and here D and other important 
witnesses have Yids wou ef ot, eyes otuepov yeyévynxd oe. Augustine says. that 
this was the reading of some MSS., ‘‘ although it is stated not to be found in the 
more ancient MSS.” (De Cons. Zvang. ii. 14: comp. Enchir. ad Laurent. xlix.). 
Justin has it in his accounts of the Baptism (77y. Ixxxviii., ciii.). In Mt. it is 
possible to take 6 dyamnrés with what follows: ‘‘The beloved in whom I am 
well pleased”; but this is impossible here and in Mk. i. 11, and therefore im- 
probable in Mt, The repetition of the article presents the epithet as a separate 
fact: ‘Thou art My Son, My beloved one.” Comp. povvos éwv dyamnrds 
(Hom. Od. ii. 365). It is remarkable that St. John never uses dyamnrds of 
Christ : neither in the Fourth Gospel nor in the Apocalypse does the word occur 
in any connexion. 

evddxyoa. ‘I az well pleased”: the timeless aorist. Comp. Jn. xiii. 3. 
The verb is an exception to the rule that, except where a verb is compounded 
with a prep., the verbal termination is not retained, but one from a noun of the 
same root is substituted: ¢.g. dduvareiy, evepyeretv, not ddivacbat, evepydferOat. 
Comp. kapadoxety and duc@vjoxew, which are similar exceptions, Win. xvi. 5, 

. 125. 

F The voice does not proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, as a legend would prob- 
ably have represented. No such proclamation was needed either by Jesus or 
by the Baptist. The descent of the Spirit had told John that Jesus was the 
Christ (Jn. i. 33). This voice from heaven, as afterwards at the Transfiguration 
(ix. 35), and again shortly before the Passion (Jn. xii. 28), followed closely upon 
Christ’s prayer, and may be regarded as the answer to it. His humanity was 
capable of needing the strength which the heavenly assurance gave. To call 
this voice from heaven the Bath-Kol of the Rabbis, or to treat it as analogous 
to it, is misleading. The Rabbinic Bath-Kol, or ‘‘ Daughter-voice,” is regarded 
as an echo of the voice of God: and the Jews liked to believe that it had been 
granted to them after the gift of prophecy had ceased. The utterances attri- 
buted to it are in some cases so frivolous or profane, that the more intelligent 
Rabbis denounced it as a superstition. 

It has been pointed out that Lk. appears to treat the baptism of Jesus by 
John as a matter of course. Mt. tells us that the Baptist at first protested 
against it; and many writers have felt that it requires explanation. Setting 
aside the profane suggestions that Jesus was not sinless, and therefore needed 
“repentance baptism for remission of sins,” or that He was in collusion with 
John, we may note four leading hypotheses. 1. He wished to do honour to 
John, 2. He desired to elicit from John a declaration of His Messiahship. 
3. He thereby gave a solemn sign that He had done with home life, and was 
beginning His public ministry. 4. He thereby consecrated Himself for His 
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work.—This last seems to be nearest to the truth. The other three would be 
more probable if we were expressly told that multitudes of spectators were 
present ; whereas the reverse seems to be implied. John’s baptism was prepara- 
tory to the kingdom of the Messiah. For everyone else it was a baptism of 
repentance. The Messiah, who needed no repentance, could yet accept the 
preparation. In each case it marked the beginning of a new life. It conse- 
crated the people for the reception of salvation. It consecrated the Christ for 
the bestowing of it (Neander, Z. 7. C. § 42 (5), Eng. tr. p. 68), But besides 
this it was a ‘‘fuihiment of righteousness,” a complying with the requirements 
of the Law. Although pure Himself, through His connexion with an unclean 
people He was Levitically unclean. ‘‘ On the principles of O.T. righteousness 
His baptism was required” (Lange, Z. of C. i. p. 355). 

In the Fathers and liturgies we find the thought that by being baptized Him- 
self Jesus elevated an external rite into a sacrament, and consecrated the element 
of water for perpetual use. Aaptczatus est ergo Dominus non mundari volens, 
sed mundare aguas (Ambr. on Lk. iii. 21, 23). ‘‘ By the Baptisme of thy wel 
beloved sonne Jesus Christe, thou dydest sanctifie the fludde Jordan, and al other 
waters to this misticall washing away of synne” (First Prayer-Book of Edw. v1. 
1549, Public Baptism) ; which follows the Gregorian address, ‘‘ By the Baptism 
of Thine Only-begotten Son hast been pleased to sanctify the streams of water ” 
(Bright, Azczent Collects, p. 161). 

There is no contradiction between John’s ‘‘Comest Thou to me?” (Mt. 
iii. 14) and ‘‘I knew Him not” (Jn. i. 31, 33). Asa Prophet John recognized 
the sinlessness of Jesus, just as Elisha recognized the avarice and untruthfulness 
of Gehazi, or the treachery and cruelty of Hazael (2 Kings v. 26, viii. 10-12) ; 
but until the Spirit descended upon Him, he did not know that He was the 
Messiah (Weiss, Ledex Jesu, I. ii. 9, Eng. tr. i. p. 320). John had three main 
functions: to predict the coming of the Messiah; to prepare the people for it ; 
and to point out the Messiah when He came. When these were accomplished, 
his work was nearly complete. 


23-38. The Genealogy of Jesus Christ. Comp. Mt. i. 1-17. 
The literature is very abundant: the following are among the prin- 
cipal authorities, from which a selection may be made, and the 
names of other authorities obtained. 

Lord A. Hervey, Zhe Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour, 
Macmillan, 1853; J. B. McClellan, Zhe Mew Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour, i. pp. 408-422, Macmillan, 1875; W. H. Mill, 
Observations on the Application of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historie Criticism of the Gospel, pp. 147-218; D.B.? 
art. “Genealogy”; D. of Chr. Biog. art. “ Africanus”; Schaff’s 
Herzog, art. “Genealogy”; Commentaries of Mansel (Seaker), 
Meyer, Schaff, on Mt. i; of Farrar, Godet, M. R.. Riddle, on 
Lk. iii. 

Why does Lk. insert the genealogy here instead of at the beginning of his 
Gospel? It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that this zs the beginning 
of his Gospel, for the first three chapters are only introductory. The use of 
dpxomevos here implies that the Evangelist is now making a fresh start. Two of 
the three introductory chapters are the history of the Forerunner, which Lk. 
completes in the third chapter before beginning his account of the work of the 
Messiah. Not until Jesus has been anointed by the Spirit does the history of 


the Messiah, z.e. the Anointed One, begin ; and His genealogy then becomes of 
importance. In a similar way the pedigree of Moses is placed, not just before 
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or just after the account of his birth (Exod. ii. 1, 2), where not even the names 
of i parents are given, but just after his public appearance before Pharaoh as 
the spokesman of Jehovah and the leader of Israel (Exod. vi. 14-27). 

The statement of Julius Africanus, that Herod the Great caused the genealo- 
gies of ancient Jewish families to be destroyed, in order to conceal the defects 
of his own pedigree (Eus. H. Z. i. 7. 13), is of no moment. If he ever gave 
such an order, it would of necessity be very imperfectly executed. The rebuild- 
ing of the temple would give him the opportunity of burning the genealogies of 
the priests, which were preserved in the temple archives, but pedigrees in the 
possession of private families would be carefully concealed. Josephus was able 
to give his own genealogy, as he ‘‘ found it described in the pud/zc records ”—év 
tats Snuoclas Sérrows dvaryeypaypevyv ( Vita, 1); and he tells us what great care 
was taken to preserve the pedigrees of the priests, not merely in Judzea, but in 
Egypt, and Babylon, and ‘‘ whithersoever our priests are scattered” (Afzon. 
i. 7). It is therefore an empty objection to say that Lk. could not have 
obtained this genealogy from any authentic source, for all such sources had been 
destroyed by Herod. It is clear from Josephus that, if Herod made the attempt, 
he did not succeed in destroying even all public records. Jews are very tena- 
cious of their genealogies ; and a decree to destroy such things would be evaded 
in every possible way. The importance of the evidence of Africanus lies in his 
claim to have obtained information from members of the family, who gloried in 
preserving the memory of their noble extraction; and zz his referring both 
pedigrees as a matter of course to Joseph. It is not probable that Joseph was the 
only surviving descendant of David who was known to be such. But it is likely 
enough that all such persons were in humble positions, like Joseph himself, and 
thus escaped the notice and jealousy of Herod. Throughout his reign he took 
no precaution against Davidic claimants ; and had he been told that a village 
carpenter was the representative of David’s house, he would possibly have 
treated him as Domitian is said to have treated the grandsons of Judas the 
brother of the Lord—with supercilious indifference (Eus. 4. Z£. iii. 20). 


28. aités. “He Himself,” to whom these miraculous signs 
had reference: comp. i. 22; Mt. fii. 4. The AV. translation of 
the whole clause, aétés fv “Inoots dpxdpevos Goel érav tprdKovta, 
“Jesus Himself began to be about thirty years of age,” is im- 
possible. It is probably due to the influence of Beza: zncipiebat 
esse quasi annorum triginta. But Cranmer led the way in this 
error in the Bible of 1539, and the later versions followed. Purvey 
is vague, like the Vulgate: “was bigynnynge as of thritti year,”— 
erat incipiens guasi annorum trigtnta. ‘Tyndale is right: “was 
about thirty yere of age when He beganne”; 7.e. when He began 
His ministry in the solemn way just recorded. Comp. the use of 
dp§dpevos in Acts i. 22. In both cases duddoxew may be under- 
stood, but is not necessary. In Mk. iv. 1 we have the full expres- 
sion, ypgaro didacKxev, which is represented in the parallel, Mt. 
xiii. 1, by éké@yro. Professor Marshall has shown that mpéaro and 
éxd0nro may be equivalents for one and the same Aramaic verb 
(Expositor, April 1891): see on v. 21. 

It is obvious that this verse renders little help to chronology. 
*‘ About thirty” may be anything from twenty-eight to thirty-two,— 
to give no wider margin. It is certain that our era is at least four 
years too late, for it begins with a.u.c. 754. Herod the Great 
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died just before the Passover a.u.c. 750, which is therefore the 
latest year possible for the Nativity. If we reckon the “ fifteenth 
year” of ver. 1 from the death of Augustus, Jesus was probably 
thirty-two at the time of His Baptism. 

dv ulds, ds évopileto, lwo tod ‘Het. This is the right punctua- 
tion: “being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph the son of 
Heli.” It is altogether unnatural to place the comma after “Iwo}d 
and not before it: “being the son (as was supposed of Joseph) of 
Heli”; ze. being supposed to be the son of Joseph, but being 
really the grandson of Heli. It is not credible that vids can mean 
both son and grandson in the same sentence. J. Lightfoot pro- 
posed that “Jesus” (viz. vids, not viod) should be understood 
throughout ; “‘ Jesus (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, and so 
the son of Heli, and so the son of Matthat,” etc. (Hor. Hed. on 
Lk. iii. 23). But this is not probable: see on rod @cod (ver. 38). 


It is evident from the wording that Lk. is here giving the genealogy of Joseph 
and not of Mary. It would have been quite out of harmony with either Jewish 
ideas or Gentile ideas to derive the birthright of Jesus from His mother. In the 
eye of the law Jesus was the heir of Joseph; and therefore it is Joseph’s descent 
which is of importance. Mary may have been the daughter of Heli; but, if 
she was, Lk. ignores the fact. The difference between the two genealogies was 
from very early times felt to be a difficulty, as is seen from the letter of Julius 
Africanus to Aristides, ¢. A.D. 220 (Eus. H. Z. i. 73; Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. 
p. 228); and it is probable that so obvious a solution, as that one was the pedi- 
gree of Joseph and the other the pedigree of Mary, would have been very soon 
advocated, if there had been any reason (excepting the difficulty) for adopting 
it. But this solution is not suggested by anyone until Annius of Viterbo pro- 
pounded it, ¢. A.D. 1490. 

The main facts of the two genealogies are these. From Adam to Abraham 
Lk. is alone. From Abraham to David, Lk. and Mt. agree. From David to 
Joseph they differ, excepting in the names of Zorobabel and his father Salathiel. 
The various attempts which have been made at reconciling the divergences, 
although in no case convincingly successful, are yet sufficient to show that recon- 
ciliation is not impossible. If we were in possession of all the facts, we might 
find that both pedigrees are in accordance with them. Neither of them presents 
difficulties which no addition to our knowledge could solve. In addition to the 
authorities named above, the monographs of Hottinger, Surenhusius, and Voss 
may be consulted. 


27. tod ZopoBdBed tod Fadabiynr. It is highly improbable that 
these are different persons from the Zerubbabel and the Shealtiel 
of Mt. i. 12. That at the same period of Jewish history there 
should be two fathers bearing the rare name Salathiel or Shealtiel, 
each with a son bearing the rare name Zerubbabel, and that both 
of these unusually-named fathers should come in different ways 
into the genealogy of the Messiah, is scarcely credible, although 
this hypothesis has been adopted by both Hottinger and Voss. 
Zerubbabel (= “ Dispersed in Babylon,” or “ Begotten in Baby- 
lon”) was head of the tribe of Judah at the time of the return from 
the Babylonish Captivity in the first year of Cyrus; and he wag 
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therefore an obvious person to include in the pedigree of the 
Messiah. Hence he was called the R/esa or Prince of the Cap- 
tivity. In 1 Chron. iii. 19 he is given as the son of Pedaiah and 
nephew of Shealtiel: and this is probably correct. But he became 
the heir of Shealtiel because the latter had no sons. In Mt. i. 12 
and 1 Chron. iii. 17, Shealtiel is the son of Jechoniah, king of 
Judah ; whereas Lk. makes him the son of Neri. Jeconiah is 
called Coniah, Jer. xxii. 24, and Jehoiachin, lii. 31; 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 8, 9; and all three names mean “The Lord will 
establish.” From Jer. xxii. 30 we learn that he had no children ; 
and therefore the line of David ¢hrough Solomon became extinct in 
him. The three pedigrees indicate that an heir for the childless 
Jeconiah was found in Shealtiel the son of Neri, who was of the 
house of David ¢hrough Nathan. Thus the junction of the two 
lines of descent in Shealtiel! and Zerubbabel is fully explained. 
Shealtiel was the son of Neri of Nathan’s line, and also the heir of 
Jeconiah of Solomon’s line; and having no sons himself, he had 
his nephew Zerubbabel as adopted son and heir. Rhesa, who 
appears in Lk., but neither in Mt. nor in 1 Chron., is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish copyist mistook for a 
name. ‘Zerubbabel Rhesa,” or “ Zerubbabel the Prince,” has 
been made into “ Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.” This correction 
brings Lk. into harmony with both Mt. and 1 Chron. For (1) the 
Greek *Iwavds represents the Hebrew Hananiah (1 Chron. iii. 19), 
a generation which is omitted by Mt.; and (2) Lk.’s “Iovda is the 
same as Mt.’s “Af.ovd (Jud-a = Ab-jud). Again, “Iovda or ’ABiovd 
may be identified with Hodaviah (1 Chron. ili. 24); for this name 
is interchanged with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezra 
ili. 9 and Neh. xi. 9 with Ezra ii. 40 and 1 Chron. ix. 7. 

86. Lada tod Kawap tod “Appagdés. In LXX this Cainan appears 
as the son of Sala or Shelah, and father of Arphaxad, in the genea- 
logy of Shem (Gen. x. 24, xi. 12; 1 Chron. i. 18). But the name 
is not found in any Hebrew MS., or in any other version made from 
the Hebrew. In LXX it may be an insertion, for no one earlier 
than Augustine mentions the name. D omits it here, while 8 B L 
have the form Kawép for Kawdév. But the hypothesis that inter- 
polation here has led to interpolation in LXX cannot be maintained 
upon critical principles. 

88. *Addp. That Lk. should take the genealogy beyond David 
and Abraham to the father of the whole human race, is entirely in 
harmony with the Pauline universality of his Gospel. To the Jew 
it was all-important to know that the Messiah was of the stock of 
Abraham and of the house of David. Mt. therefore places this fact 

1 Both forms of the name, Shealtiel and Salathiel, are found in Haggai and 


elsewhere in O.T.; but in the Apocrypha and N.T. the form used is Salathiel 
(‘I have asked God ”). 
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in the forefront of his Gospel. Lk., writing to all alike, shows that 
the Messiah is akin to the Gentile as well as to the Jew, and that 
all mankind can claim Him as a brother.! 

But why does Lk. add that Adam was the son of God? Cer- 
tainly not in order to show the Divine Sonship of the Messiah, 
which would place Him in this respect on a level with all mankind. 
More probably it is added for the sake of Gentile readers, to remind 
them of the Divine origin of the human race,—an origin which they 
share with the Messiah. It is a correction of the myths respecting 
the origin of man, which were current among the heathen. Scvip- 
tura, etiam quod ad humani generis ortum pertinet, figit satiatque 
cognitionem nostram ; eam qui spernunt aut ignorant, pendent errant- 
gue inter tempora antemundana et postmundana (Beng.). It is very 
forced and unnatural to take rod @ecod as the gen. of 6 @eds, and 
make this gen. depend upon éy vids at the beginning of the gene- 
alogy, as if Jesus and not Adam was styled the “son of God.” Thus 
the whole pedigree from as évoui{ero to “Addy would be a gigantic 
parenthesis between dy vids and rod @eot. The rov throughout 
belongs to the word zx front of it, as is clear from the fact that 
"Iwan, the first name, has no rod before it. Each rod means “ who 
was of,” z.e. either “the son of” or “the heir of.” Both AV. and 
RV. give the sense correctly. ; 


Iv. 1-18. Zhe Internal Preparation for the Ministry of the 
Christ: the Temptation in the Wilderness, Mt. iv. 1-11; Mk. 
i, 12, 13. 


R. C. Trench, Studies in the Gospels, pp. 1-65, Macmillan, 
1867; B. Weiss, Leden Jesu, I. ii. 10, Berlin, 1882; Eng. tr. i. 
pp. 319-354; H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, pp. 112-146, Bell, 
1890; P. Schaff, Person of Christ, pp. 32, 153, Nisbet, 1880; A. 
M. Fairbairn, Zxfosztor, first series, vol. iii. pp. 321-342, Hodder, 
1876; P. Didon, Jésus Christ, ch. iil. pp. 208-226, Plon, 1891. 

Many futile and irreverent questions have been raised respect- 
ing this mysterious subject; futile, because it is impossible to 
answer them, excepting by empty conjectures; and irreverent, 
because they are prompted by curiosity rather than by a desire for 
illumination. Had the answers to them been necessary for our 
spiritual welfare, the answers would have been placed within our 
reach. Among such questions are such as these: Did Satan 


1 “6 Tn the one case we see a royal Infant born by a regal title to a glorious 
inheritance ; and in the other a ministering Saviour who bears the natural sum 
of human sorrow” (Wsctt. Jat. to the Gospels, 7th ed. p. 316). The whole 
passage should be read. 
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assume a human form, and change his form with each change of 
temptation, or did he remain invisible? Did he know who Jesus 
was, or was he trying to discover this? Did he know, until he was 
named, that Jesus knew who he was? Where was the spot from 
which he showed all the kingdoms of the world? 

Three points are insisted upon in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ii. 18, iv. 15), and beyond them we need not go. 1. The tempta- 
tions were real. 2. Jesus remained absolutely unstained by them. 
3. One purpose of the temptations was to assure us of His sym- 
pathy when we are tempted. The second point limits the first and 
intensifies the third. The sinlessness of Jesus excluded all those 
temptations which spring from previous sin ; for there was no taint 
in Him to become the source of temptation. But the fact that the 
solicitations came wholly from without, and were not born from 
within, does not prevent that which was offered to Him being 
regarded as desirable. The force of a temptation depends, not 
upon the sin involved in what is proposed, but upon the advantage 
connected with it. And a righteous man, whose will never falters 
for a moment, may feel the attractiveness of the advantage more 
keenly than the weak man who succumbs; for the latter probably 
gave way before he recognized the whole of the attractiveness ; or 
his nature may be less capable of such recognition. In this way 
the sinlessness of Jesus augments His capacity for sympathy: for 
in every case He felt the /// force of temptation.!} 

It is obvious that the substance of the narrative could have 
had only one source. No one has succeeded in suggesting any 
probable alternative. There is no Old Testament parallel, of which 
this could be an adaptation. Nor is there any prophecy that the 
Messiah would have to endure temptation, of which this might be 
a fictitious fulfilment. And we may be sure that, if the whole 
had been baseless invention, the temptations would have been of 
a more commonplace, and probably of a grosser kind. No Jewish 
or Christian legend is at all like this. It is from Christ Himself 
that the narrative comes ; and He probably gave it to the disciples 
in much the same form as that in which we have it here. 


1 «« Sympathy with the sinner in his trial does not depend on the experience 
of sin, but on the experience of the strength of the temptation to sin, which only 
the sinless can know in its full intensity. He who falls yields before the last 
strain ” (Wsctt. on Heb. ii. 18). See Neander, Z. 7. C. §§ 46, 47, pp. 77, 78. 
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1. wAijpys tvedparos dyiov. These words connect the Tempta- 
tion closely with the Baptism.! It was under the influence of 
the Spirit, which had just descended upon Him, that He went, in 
obedience to God’s will, into the wilderness. All three accounts 
mark this connexion; and it explains the meaning of the narrative. 
Jesus had been endowed with supernatural power; and He was 
tempted to make use of it in furthering His own interests without 
regard to the Father’s will. And here av7jx6n . . . wetpacOjvat 
(Mt. iv. 1) must not be understood as meaning that Christ went 
into the wilderness to cour¢ temptation. ‘That would be too like 
yielding to the temptation which He resisted (vv. 9-12). He 
went into the desert in obedience to the Spirit’s promptings. That 
He should be éemfpted there was the Divine purpose respecting 
Him, to prepare Him for His work. 


Neither Mt. nor Mk. has &ycov as an epithet of wvefpua here (see on i. 15) ; 
and neither of them has Lk.’s favourite bréorpepev. 


HyeTo év TH Tvedpate év tH Epi. “He was led zx (not zxzo) 
the wilderness,” z.¢. in His wanderings there, as in His progress 
thither, He was under Divine influence and guidance. The imperf. 
indicates continued action. ‘Tradition, which is not likely to be of 
any value, places this wilderness close to Jericho. Some region 
farther north is more probable. The tpépas teooepdxovta may be 
taken either with #yero (RV.) or with eipafduevos (AV.). As the 
temptation by Satan was simultaneous (pres. part.) with the lead- 
ing by the Spirit, the sense will be the same, whichever arrange- 
ment be adopted. In Mk. also the words are amphibolous, and 
may be taken either with jv év rH épyjye or with wepaldnevos. It 
we had only the account in Mt. we might have supposed that the 
temptations did not begin until the close of the forty days. The 
three recorded may have come at the end of the time, as seems to be 
implied with regard to the first of them. Or they may be given as 
representative of the struggles which continued throughout the 
whole period. 

2. meipafdpevos. The word is here used in its commonest 
sense of “try or test,” with a sémzster motive. In N.T. it has three 
uses: 1. “try or attempt” to do (Acts ix. 26, xvi. 7, xxiv. 6); 2. 
“try or dest,” with a good motive (Jn. vi. 6; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Rev. 
ii. 2), especially of God’s sending trials (1 Cor. x. 13 ; Heb. xi. 17 ; 


1 Le baptéme et la tentation se succedent [un ad Pautre dans fa réahté de 
Phistotre, comme dans le récit des Evangélistes. Ces deux facts inséparables, 
gui séclairent en Sopposant dans un contraste vigoreux, sont le vrat prélude 
de la vie du Christ. Lun est la manifestation de Esprit de Dieu, Cautre, 
celle de Pesprit du mal; Pun nous montre la filiation divine de Jésus, Pautre, 
sa nature humaine voude a la lutte et a Tépreuve; Cun nous révele la force infinze 
avec laquelle il agira, Pautre, [obstacle gwil saura renverser; Pun nous 
enseigne sa intime, Vautre, la lod de son action (Didon, p. 225). 
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Rev. iii. 10); 3. “try or éest,” with a dad motive, in order to pro- 
duce perplexity or failure (xi. 16; Mt. xix. 3; Jn. vill. 6), especially 
of tempting to sin (1 Cor. vii. 5; 1 Thes. iii. 5; Jas. i. 13). Itis 
thus of much wider meaning than Soximdfew (xii. 56, xiv. 19), 
which has only the second of these meanings. Trench, Syz. 
Ixxiv. ; Cremer, Zex. p. 494. 

bd tod StaBddov. All three use tad of the agency of Satan. 
He is not a mere instrument. Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 11; Acts x. 38. 
In N.T. di¢Bodos with the art. always means Satan, “the calumni- 
ator,” kar éfoxyv. In Mt., Jn., Acts, Eph., 1 and 2 Tim., Heb., 
James, Jude, 1 Pet., and Rev. this use is invariable. It is possible 
that 6 dué@odos was originally a translation of Satan= “the ad- 
versary.” In LXX évdiaBadrev sometimes means “meet, oppose” 
(Num. xxii. 22, 32), and duéBoAos means “adversary” (1 Mac. i. 
36). In Job (i. 6-12, ii. 1-7) and Zech. (iii. 1-3) 6 duéBodos is 
used as in N.T. for Satan, as the accuser or slanderer of God to 
man and of man to God. In this scene he endeavours to mis- 
represent God, and to induce Jesus to adopt a false view of His 
relation to God, 

The existence of such a being is sometimes denied, but on 
purely 2 griori grounds. To science the question is an open one, 
and does not admit of demonstration either way. But the teach- 
ing of Christ and His Apostles is clear and explicit; and only 
three explanations are possible. Either (1) they accommodated 
their language to a gross superstition, knowing it to be such; or 
2) they shared this superstition, not knowing it to be such; or 
t?) the doctrine is not a superstition, but they taught the actual 
truth. As Keim rightly says, one cannot possibly regard all the 
sayings of Jesus on this subject as later interpolations, and “ Jesus 
plainly designated His contention with the empire of Satan as a 
personal one” (/es. of Vaz., Eng. tr. ii. pp. 318, 325). See Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, pp. 23-27. 

obk Epayev ob8d€v. This does agree well with the supposition 
that Jesus partook of the scanty food which might be found in the 
wilderness. The vycrevcas of Mt. seems to imply the deliberate 
fasting which was customary in times of solemn retirement for 
purposes of devotion. But this does not exclude the possibility 
that the mental and spiritual strain was so great that for a time 
there was no craving for food. In any case the want of food 
would at last bring prostration of body and mind; and then the 
violence of temptation would be specially felt. Both Mt. and Lk. 
appear to mean that it was not until near the end of the forty days 
that the pangs of hunger were endured. For ouvtedeio@ar of days 
being completed comp. Acts xxi. 27; Job i. 5; Tobit x. 7.1 

1 The fasts of Moses and Elijah were of similar duration (Deut. ix. 9; 1 K. 
xix. 8). The number forty in Scripture is connected with suffering. The 
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8. etrev. Mt. adds mpoceAfdy, which is a very favourite ex- 
pression of his. It does not necessarily imply corporal presence, 
although Mt. himself may have understood it in that sense. Jesus 
says of the approaching struggle in Gethsemane, ‘The prince of the 
world cometh” (Jn. xiv. 30). Nowhere in Scripture is Satan said 
to have appeared in a visible form: Zech. iii. 1 is a vision. And 
nothing in this narrative requires us to believe that Satan was 
visible on this occasion. 

Ei vids ef tod Ocod. Both Mt. and Lk. have vids 7. ©. without 
the article, the reference being to the relationship to God, rather 
than to the office of the Messiah. The emphatic word is vids. 
The allusion to the voice from heaven (ili. 22) is manifest, but is 
not likely to have occurred to a writer of fiction, who would more 
probably have written, “If Thou art the Christ.” The “if” does . 
not necessarily imply any doubt in Satan, although Augustine takes 
it so;! but it is perhaps meant to inspire doubt in Jesus: “ Hath 
God said, Thou art My beloved Son, and yet forbidden Thee to 
give Thyself bread?” Comp. “Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of any tree of the garden?” (Gen. iii. 1). The suggestion 
seems to be that He is 70 work a miracle in order to prove the 
truth of God’s express declaration, and that He may doubt His 
relation to God, if God does not allow the miracle. 


This seems better than to regard the first temptation as a temptation of the 
fiesh. If the food had been there, would it have been sinful for Jesus to partake 
ofit? Again, it is sometimes said that it was a temptation Zo wse Hzs supernatural 
power to supply His own necesscties. Among ‘“‘the Laws of the Working of 
Signs” we are told was one to the effect that ‘‘Our Lord will not use His 
special powers to provide for His personal wants or those of His immediate 
followers.”? This law perhaps does not hold, except so far as it coincides 
with the principle that no miracle is wrought where the given end can be ob- 
tained without miracle. Some of Christ’s escapes from His enemies seem to 
have been miraculous. Was not that ‘‘ providing for a personal want”? His 
rejoining His disciples by walking on the sea might be classed under the same 
head. The boat coming suddenly to land might be called “‘ providing for the 
wants of His immediate followers.” Had He habitually supplied His personal 
wants by miracle, then He would have ceased to share the lot of mankind. 
But it would be rash to say that it would have been sinful for Him to supply 
Himself with food miraculously, when food was necessary for His work and 
could not be obtained by ordinary means. It is safer to regard this as a 
temptation to satisfy Himself of the truth of God’s word by a test of His own. 


Deluge lasted forty days and nights (Gen. vii. 4, 12). The Israelites wandered 
for forty years (Num. xiv. 33, xxxli. 13). Egypt is to lie waste forty years 
(Ezek. xxix. 11). Ezekiel is to bear the iniquity of the house of Judah (¢.¢. the 
penalty for that iniquity) forty days, each day representing a year (iv. 6). 
Offenders received forty stripes as a maximum (Deut. xxv. 3). A mother was 
unclean for forty days after childbirth (Lev. xii. 1-4). Perhaps we are to 
understand that the fast of the Ninevites lasted forty days. 

1 Dubitavit de tllo demonum princeps, eumque tentavit, an Christus esset 
explorans (De Civ. Dez, ix. 21). 

2 Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 113. 
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The singular rg ALOw TodTyw is more graphic than the ol \io obra of Mt. A 
single loaf is all that He need produce. The similarity between lumps of stone 
and loaves of bread perhaps explains why this material, so common in the 
wilderness, was selected for change into food. 


For the use of wa after elmé (x. 40, xix. 15, etc.) see Win. xliv. 8, pp. 
420-424; B. Weiss on Mt. iv. 3; Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 177; Green, 
Gr. of N.T. p. 170. It is a weakening of the telic force of iva rather than a 
mere substitute for the infinitive. 


4. Christ does not reply to the “if” by affirming that He is 
the Son of God; nor does He explain why the Son of God does 
not accept. the devil’s challenge. He gives an answer which holds 
good for any child of God in similar temptation. The reply is a 
pointed refutation, however, of the special suggestion to Himself, 
6 avOpwros having direct reference to vids 7. @eov. Satan suggests 
that God’s Son would surely be allowed to provide food for Him- 
self. Jesus replies that God can sustain, not only His Son, but 
any human being, with or without food, and can make other things 
besides bread to be food. Comp. “ My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me” (Jn. iv. 34). The reply is verbatim as LXX 
of Deut. viii. 3. As all His replies come from this book, we may 
conjecture that Jesus had recently been reading it or meditating 
on it. The repeated use of a book which is so full of the trials of 
Israel in the wilderness may suggest a parallel between the forty 
days and the forty years. ‘The direct reference is to the manna. 

The addition of the remainder of the quotation in A D and other authorities 
comes from Mt. It differs in wording in the texts which insert it. If it were 
genuine here, its absence from the best authorities would be most extra- 
ordinary. The insertion of 6 didBodos and of els dpos bWnAdv in ver. 5, and 


the substitution of rov xéomou for ris olkovyévys, are corruptions of the same 
kind. 


5. Lk. places second the temptation which Mt. places last. 
The reasons given for preferring one order to the other are sub- 
jective and unconvincing. Perhaps neither Evangelist professes to 
give any chronological order. Temptations may be intermingled. 
It is very doubtful whether the ré7e with which Mt. introduces the 
temptation which he places second, and the wadw with which he 
introduces his third, are intended to specify sequence in time. 
Many Lat. MSS. (Gbcflqr) here place ov. 5-8 after vv. 9-11. 
Lk. omits the command to Satan to depart;? and we have no 
means of knowing which temptation it zmmediately followed. Mt. 
naturally connects it with the one which he places last. 

dvayaysév. See on ii, 22, The word does not require us to 


1 Trench quotes from Ambrose: Mon enim quasi Deus utitur protestate 
(gucd enim meh proderat), sed quasi homo commune stbé arcesstt auxilium. 

#It is worth noting that AV., which follows those texts that insert "Ywaye 
érlcov pov, Zavava in ver. 8, renders the words ‘‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan ” 
there, and ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan” in Mt. 
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believe that Satan had control of Christ’s person and transferred 
Him bodily from the desert to a mountain-top. From no mountain 
could ‘all the kingdoms of the world” be visible, least of all ‘in 
a moment of time.” If Satan on the mountain could present to 
Christ’s mind kingdoms which were not visible to the eye, he 
could do so in the desert. We may suppose that he transferred 
Jesus in thought to a mountain-top, whence He could in thought 
see all. For “all the kingdoms of the world” comp. Ezra i. 2, 
where we have tis yys for “of the world”: in Mt. rod xécpov, 
which D substitutes here. 

Tijs olkoupevns. A favourite expression with Lk. (ii. 1, xxi. 26; 
Acts xi. 28, xvil. 6, 31, x1x. 27, xxiv. 5): elsewhere only six times, 
of which one is a quotation (Rom. x. 18 from Ps. xix. 5). It 
describes the world as @ place of settled government, “the civilized 
world.” To a Greek it might mean the Greek world as distinct 
from barbarian regions (Hdt. iv. 110. 4; comp. Dem. De Cor. 
p. 442). Later it meant “the Roman Empire,” ordis terrarum, as 
in ii. 1 (Philo, Zeg. ad Cai. 25). In inscriptions the Roman 
Emperor is 6 xvptos THs oikoupévys. Finally, it meant “the whole 
inhabited earth,” as here and xxi. 26 (Rev. xvi. 14; Heb. i. 6; 
Jos. Ant. viii. 13. 4: B./. vii. 3. 3). In Heb. ii. 5 it is used of 
the world to come as an ordered system: see Wsctt. Lk. omits 
xai tnyv doéav aitév here, but adds it in Satan’s offer. 

év ottyp xpdovov. Puncto temporis: comp. év fury dpOcApod 
(1 Cor. xv. 52). Not in Mt. Comp. Is. xxix. 5; 2 Mac. ix. 11. 
It intimates that the kingdoms were represented, not in a series of 
pageants, but simultaneously: acuta tentatio (Beng.). To take ev 
ortypy xp. With dvayaydv is not a probable arrangement. With 
artypy (orilev = “to prick”) comp. stimulus, “stick,” and “sting.” 

6. Soi Sdow . . . Str enol mapadédorar. Both pronouns are 
emphatic: “To Thee I will give . . . because to me it hath been 
delivered.” 


The avréy after rhy Sdfav is a constructio ad sensum, referring to the 
kingdoms understood in riy éfovclay ravrny, ‘‘ this authority and jurisdiction.” 
In zrapadédorat we have the common use of the perf. to express permanent 
and present result of past action; ‘‘it has been given over” and remains in 
my possession: comp. yéypamrat (4, 8, 10) and elpyrat (12). 


Satan does not say by whom it has been given over; and two answers are 
possible: 1. by God’s permission ; 2. by man’s sin. But the latter does not 
exclude the former; and in any case conjitetur tentator, se non esse conditorem 
(Beng.). That it refers to a Divine gift previous to his revolt against God, is a 
gratuitous conjecture. Christ Himself speaks of Satan as ‘‘the ruler of this 
world” (Jn. xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11). In the Rabbinical writings ‘‘ Lord of 
this world” is a common name for Satan, as ruler of the heathen, in opposition 
to God, the Head of the Jewish theocracy. The devil is the ruler of the un- 
believing and sinful; but he mixes truth with falsehood when he claims to have 
dominion over all the material glory of the world. Comp. Eph, ii. 23; 2 Cor, 
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iv. 43 Rev. xiii. 2. In ¢@ 4» 0é\w the mixture of falsehood seems to be still 
greater. Even of those who are under the dominion of Satan it is only in a 
limited sense true that he can dispose of them as he pleases. But the subtlety 
of the temptation lies partly in the fact that it appeals to what is in a very real 
sense true. Satan intimates that the enormous influence which he possesses 
over human affairs may be obtained for the promotion of the Messiah’s King- 
dom. Thus all the pain and suffering, which otherwise lay before the Saviour 
of the world, might be evaded.? 


7. édv mpookxuvnons. Mt. adds weodv, which, like zpoceAOdv, 
indicates that he may have believed that Satan was visible, 
although this is not certain. Even actual prostration is possible 
to an invisible being, and “fall down and worship” is a natural 
figure for entire submission or intense admiration. In the East, 
prostration is an acknowledgment of authority, not necessarily of 
personal merit, The temptation, therefore, seems to be that of 
admitting Satan’s authority and accepting promotion from him. 


évdémiov éyod. Lk.’s favourite expression (i. 15,17, 19, 75, etc.). The 
usual constr. after mpooxuvety is the acc. (ver. 8; Mt. iv. 10; Rev. ix. 20, 
xiii, 12, xiv. 9, 11) or the dat. (Acts vii. 43; Jn. iv. 21, 23; Rev. iv. 10, 
vii. 11): but Rev. xv. 4 as here. 


gota. god maca, “The éfovofa which has been delivered to 
me I am willing to delegate or transfer”: magna superbia (Beng.). 
The acceptance of it would be equivalent to zpookivynots. Just as 
in the first case the lawful desire for food was made an occasion of 
temptation, so here the lawful desire of power, a desire specially 
lawful in the Messiah. Everything depends upon why and how 
the food and the power are obtained. Christ was born to bea 
king ; but His Kingdom is not of this world (Jn. xviii. 36, 37), and 
the prince of this world has nothing in Him (Jn. xiv. 30). He 
rejects the Jewish idea of the Messiah as an earthly potentate, and 
thus condemns Himself to rejection by His own people. He 
rejects Satan as an ally, and thereby has him as an implacable 
enemy. ‘The end does not sanctify the means. 

8. mpookurycers. Mt. also has this word in harmony with 
Satan’s mpooxuvyoys ; but in LXX of Deut. vi. 13 we have ¢o- 
ByOyon: see on vil. 27.—)atpedcers. Lit. “serve for hire” 
(Adrpis = “hireling”). In class. Grk. it is used of the service of 
slaves and of freemen, whether rendered to men or to God: in 
N.T. always of religious service, but sometimes of the worship of 
idols (Acts vii. 42; Rom. i. 25). Trench, Sy. xxxv. Propositum 
erat Domino humilitate diabolum vincere, non potentia (Jerome). 

9. 73 wrepty.ov tod tepod. It is impossible to determine what 


1In this connexion a remark of Pére Didon is worth quoting. Of the 
traditional scene of the Temptation he says that there Christ avadt sous les yeux 
ce chemin de ees a Jérusalem qu'il devait suivre, un jour, avec ses disciples, 
pour aller a la mort ( Jésus Christ, ch. iii. p. 209). 
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this means. The article points to its being something well known 
by this name. The three points conjectured are: 1. the top of 
the Royal Porch, whence one looked into an abyss (Jos. Azz. 
xv. II. 5); 2. the top of Solomon’s Porch; 3. the roof of the 
sads. It was from 76 wrepvytov rod icpod that James the Just was 
thrown, according to Hegesippus (Eus. 7. Z. ii. 23. 11, 16). Had 
any part of the vadés been intended, we should perhaps have had 
r. vaov rather than +. tepod. 

Ei uiés ef toG Geos. The repetition of this preamble is evidence 
that this temptation is in part the same as the first (ver. 3). In 
both cases Jesus is to “tempt” (ver. 12) God, to challenge Him 
to prove His Fatherhood by a test of His Son’s own choosing. 
But, whereas in the first case Christ was to be rescued from an 
existing danger by a miracle, here He is to court needless danger 
in order to be rescued by a miracle. It may be that this is also a 
partial repetition of the second temptation. If the suggestion is 
that He should throw Himself down into the courts of the temple, 
so that the priests and the people might see His miraculous 
descent, and be convinced of His Messiahship, then this is once 
more a temptation to take a short cut to success, and, by doing 
violence to men’s wills, avoid all the pain and suffering involved 
in the work of redemption.’ If this is correct, then this tempta- 
tion is a combination of the other two. It is difficult to see what 
point there is in mentioning the temple, if presumptuously seeking 
peril was the only element in the temptation. The precipices of 
the wilderness would have served for that. The Bdde ceautdv 
expresses more definitely than the mid. would have done that the 
act is to be entirely His own. Not “Fall,” nor “Spring,” but 
“Cast Thyself”; desice teipsum. Comp. éavrods rAavépev (1 Jn. 
i. 8). 

i The fact that after rod guddfor oe Satan omits év rdcais 
tats ddots aov is in favour of the view that presumptuous rushing 
into danger is part of the temptation. To fling oneself down from 
a height is not going “in one’s ways,” but out of them. The 
disobedient Prophet was slain by the lion, the obedient Daniel 
was preserved in the lions’ den. But we are not sure that the 
omission of the words has this significance. 

11. émi yeipdv. “ Ox their hands,” implying great carefulness. 
The mpés \tOov has no special reference either to the temple or the 
rocks below: stones abound in most places, and lie in the way 
of those who stumble. 

12. Eipyrat. In Mt. IdAw yéyparrat. Jesus had appealed to 
Scripture; Satan does the same; and then Jesus shows that 
isolated texts may be misleading. They may be understood in a 
sense plainly at variance with some other passage. Satan had 

1 See Edersh. Z. & 7. i. p. 304; Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 140. 
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suggested that it was impossible to put too much trust in God. 
Christ points out that testing God is not trusting Him. 


The verb éxreipdfew is wholly biblical (x. 25 ; Mt. iv. 7 5 Ps. Ixxvii. 18). In 
the Heb. it is ‘‘ Ye shall not tempt”: but in LXX we have the sing. as here. 


18, wdvra wetpaopdy. “Every kind of temptation”: a further 
indication that He was tempted throughout the forty days, and that 
what is recorded is merely an illustration of what took place. 
The enemy tried all his weapons, and was at all points defeated. 
Comp. waca duapria cat BAaodypia, “all manner of sin and 
blasphemy” (Mt. xii. 31); wav dévdpov, “every kind of tree (Mt. 
iii, 10); 6 pev mdons Hdov_s darodavwy Kal pydepids amexdmevos 
dxéAaoros, “he who enjoys every kind of pleasure,” etc. (Arist. 
Eth, Nic. ii. 2. 7). 

&Xpt xatpod. “Until a convenient season.” This rendering 
gives the proper meaning both of dxpe and of xaipés: comp. Acts 
xiii, 11, xxiv. 25; Lk. xxi. 24. It is Satan’s expectation that on 
some future occasion he will have an opportunity of better success ; 
and an opportunity came when Judas was allowed to deliver the 
Christ into the hands of His enemies. That this was such an 
occasion seems to be indicated by Christ’s own declarations: 
“The prince of this world cometh; and he hath nothing in Me” 
Jn. xiv. 30); and “ This is your hour and the power of darkness ” 
Lk. xxii. 53). Satan was not visible in a bodily shape then, and 
probably not on this earlier occasion. It is Peter who on one 
occasion became a visible tempter (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii. 33). Not 
that we are to suppose, however, that Satan entirely desisted from 
attacks between the beginning and end of Christ’s ministry: “Ye 
are they which have continued with Me in My temptations,” rather 
implies the contrary (xxii. 28); but the evil one seems to have 
accumulated attacks at the beginning and the end. In the wilder- 
ness he employed the attractiveness of painless glory and success ; 
in the garden he tried the dread of suffering and failure. All 
human temptation takes place through the instrumentality of 
pleasure or pain. 


Luke says nothing about the ministration of Angels which followed the 
temptation, as recorded by both Mt. and Mk., not because he doubts such facts, 
for he repeatedly records them (i. 11, 26, ii. 9, xxii. 43; Acts v. 19, viii. 26, 
xii, 7, xxvii. 23), but probably because his source said nothing about them. Mk. 
seems to mean that Angels were ministering to Jesus during the whole of the 
forty days: his three imperfects (jv . . . #v . . . dinkdvour) are co-ordinate, 

The Temptation is not a dream, nor a vision, nor a myth, nor a parable, 
translated into history by those who heard and misunderstood it, but an histor- 
ical fact. It was part of the Messiah’s preparation for His work. In His 
baptism He received strength. In His temptation He practised the use of it. 
Moreover, He thus as man acquired experience (Heb. v. 8) of the possibilities of 
evil, and of the violent and subtle ways in which His work could be ruined. 

Only from Himself could the disciples have learned the history of this 
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struggle. Among other things it taught them the value of the Jewish Scriptures, 
With these for their guide they could overcome the evil one, as He had done: no 
special illumination was necessary (xvi. 29, 31). 


IV. 14-IX. 50. The Ministry in Galilee. 


Lk., like Mt. and Mk., omits the early ministry in Judza; but 
we shall find that his narrative, like theirs, implies it. All three of 
them connect the beginning of the Galilean ministry with the 
Baptism and the Temptation; while Mt. and Mk. make the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist to be the occasion of Christ’s departure 
from Judea into Galilee (Mt. iv. 12; Mk. i. 14). But they neither 
assert nor imply that John was imprisoned soon after the Tempta- 
tion ; nor do they explain why the arrest of John by Herod Antipas 
should make Christ take refuge in this same Herod’s dominions. 
It is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn that there was a con- 
siderable interval between the Temptation and John’s imprison- 
ment, and that during it Jesus went into Galilee and returned to 
Judeea again (ii. 13). From it also we learn that the occasion of 
the second departure into Galilee was the jealousy of the Pharisees, 
who had been told that Jesus was making and baptizing more 
disciples even than the Baptist. Much as they disliked and feared 
the revolutionary influence of John, they feared that of Jesus still 
more. John declared that he was not the Christ, he “did no sign,” 
and he upheld the Law. . Whereas Jesus had been pointed out as 
the Messiah; He worked miracles, and He disregarded, not only 
traditions which were held to be equal to the Law (Jn. iv. 9), but 
even the Law itself in the matter of the Sabbath (Jn. v. 9, 10). 
Thus we see that it was not to escape the persecution of Herod, but 
to escape that of the Pharisees, who had delivered the Baptist into 
the hands of Herod, that Jesus retired a second time from Judea 
into Galilee. It was “after that John was delivered up” (Mk. i. 14), 
and “when He /eard that John was delivered up” (Mt. iv. 12), 
that Christ retired into Galilee. In neither case was it Herod’s 
action, but the action of those who delivered John into the hands 
of Herod, that led to Christ’s change of sphere. And in this way 
what is recorded in the Fourth Gospel explains the obscurities of 
the other three. 


There is a slight apparent difference between the first two Gospels and the 
third. The three Evangelists agree in noticing only one return from Judzea 
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to Galilee, and possibly each knows of only one. But whereas Mt. and Mk. 
seem to point to the second return, for they connect it with the delivering up 
of the Baptist, Lk. seems rather to point to the first return, for he connects it 
with ‘‘ the power of the Spirit,” an expression which suggests a reference to 
that power which Jesus had received at the Baptism and exercised in the 
Temptation. It is quite possible, however, that the expression refers to the 

wer with which He had worked miracles and taught in Galilee and Judzea ; 
in which case all three Gospels treat of the second return to Galilee. 


Not very much plan is discernible in this portion of the Gospel ; 
and it may be doubted whether the divisions made by com- 
mentators correspond with any arrangement which the writer had 
in his mind. But even artificial schemes help to a clearer appre- 
hension of the whole; and the arrangement suggested by Godet is, 
at any rate, useful for this purpose. He takes the Development in 
the Position of Christ’s Disciples as the principle of his divisions. 

1. iv. 14-44. To the Call of the first Disciples. 

2. v. I-vi. 11. To the Nomination of the Twelve. 

3. Vi. 12-viii. 56. To the first Mission of the Twelve. 

4. ix. 1-50. To the Departure for Jerusalem. 

These divisions are clearly marked out in the text of WH., a 
space being left at the end of each. 


Iv. 14-44. The Ministry in Galilee to the Call of the first 
Disciples. The Visits to Nazareth and Capernaum. 


14, 15. Comp. Mt. iv. 12; Mk. i. 14. These two verses are 
introductory, and point out three characteristics of this period of 
Christ’s activity. 1. He worked in the power of the Spirit. 2. His 
fame spread far and wide. 3. The synagogues were the scenes of 
His preaching (comp. ver. 44). 

14, év rf duvdper Tob mveduatos. This is perhaps to remind us 
that since His first departure from Galilee He has been endowed 
with the Holy Spirit and has received new powers (iii. 22, iv. 1, 13). 
Bengel’s Jost victoriam corroboratus connects it too exclusively 
with the Temptation. Unless, with De Wette, we take kal yyy 
ég\Oev as anticipating what follows, the statement implies much 
preaching and perhaps some miracles, of which Lk. has said 
nothing ; for Jesus is famous directly He returns. The power of 
the Spirit had already been exhibited in Him. Jn. says that “the 
Galileans received Him, having seen all the things that He did in 
Jerusalem at the feast” (iv. 45). But it is not likely that they had 
heard of the wonders which attended the Birth, or of those which 
attended the Baptism. 


There are various marks of Lk.’s style. 1. baéorpewev, for which Mt. has 
dvexwpyoev and Mk. #Adev. Comp. ver. 1, where Lk. has bréorpewev, while 
Mt. has dvjxOn. 2. Sdvauss of Divine power. Comp. i. 35, and see on 
iv. 36. 3. «a0 8Ansin this sense. Comp. xxiii. 5; Acts ix. 31, 42, x. 37% 
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it is peculiar to Lk. See Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 148. 4. } wmepexdpos, se. 
ij, is an expression of which Lk. is fond (iii. 3, iv. 37, vii. 17, viii. 37; Acts 
xiv. 6); not in Jn., and only twice in Mt. (iii. 5, xiv. 35) and once in Mk. 
(i. 28 ; not vi. 55). 


15. kat adtés eSi8ackey. Lk. 1s so fond of this mode of transi- 
tion that airds possibly has no special significance ; if it has, it is 
“He Himself,” as distinct from the rumour respecting Him. The 
imperf. points to His habitual practice at this time, and seems to 
deprive what follows of all chronological connexion. All the 
Gospels mention His teaching in synagogues, and give instances of 
His doing so during the early part of His ministry (Mt. iv. 23, 
ES S5, XH. OQ, Ml.54; Miki. 215.30, i. x, Vi..23 Lksiv,.44, v1. 6: 
Jn. vi. 59). Towards the close of it, when the hostility of the 
teachers became more pronounced, there is less mention of this 
practice: perhaps He then taught elsewhere, in order to avoid 
needless collision. It should be noticed that here, as elsewhere, it 
is the teaching rather than the worship in the synagogues that is 
prominent. Synagogues were primarily places of instruction 
(xiii. 10; Jn. xviii. 20; Acts xiii. 27, xv. 21, etc.), and it was as 
such that Augustus encouraged them. Morality of a high kind 
was taught there, and morality is on the side of order. 

év Tats cuvaywyats aitav. This means in the synagogues of the 
Galileans. Galilee at this time was very populous. Josephus no 
doubt exaggerates when he says that the smallest villages had 
fifteen thousand inhabitants (ZB. /. iii. 3. 2), and that there were 
over two hundred towns and villages. But in any case there were 
many Galileans. Among them there was more freshness and less 
formalism than among the inhabitants of Judea. Here the 
Pharisees and the hierarchy had less influence, and therefore 
Galilee was a more hopeful field in which to seek the first elements 
of a Church. On the other hand, it was necessary to break down 
the prejudices of those who had known Him in His youth, and had 
seen in Him no signs of His being the Messiah that they were 
expecting : and the fame of the miracles which He had wrought in 
Judzea was likely to contribute towards this. Thus the Judean 
ministry prepared the way for the more promising ministry in 
Galilee. We have no means of estimating the number of Galilean 
synagogues; but the fact that such a place as Capernaum had 
either none, or only a poor one, until a Roman centurion was 
moved to provide one (“himself built us our synagogue,” vii. 5), 
is some evidence that by no means every village or even every 
small town possessed one. The remains of ancient synagogues 
exist at several places in Galilee; Ze/+Hum, Irbid (the Arbela of 
1 Mac. ix. 2), Jisch (Giscala), Metron (Mero), Kasyoun, Nabartein, 
and Kefr-Bereim. But it is doubtful whether any of these are older 
than the second or third century. 
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The origin of synagogues is to be sought in the Babylonish captivity ; and 
they greatly increased in number after the destruction of the temple. The fact 
that Jewish legend derives the institution of synagogues from Moses, shows how 
essential the Jews considered it to be. The statement that there were at one 
time 480 synagogues in Jerusalem is also legendary ; but 480 may be a symbol- 
ical number. One has only to remember the size of Jerusalem to see the 
absurdity of 480 places of public instruction in it. But large towns sometimes 
had several synagogues, either for different nationalities (Acts vi. 9; see 
Lumby and Blass) or different handicrafts. 


SofaLdpevos bd mdévrwy. Because of the power of His preach- 
ing, especially when contrasted with the lifeless repetitions and 
senseless trivialities of ordinary teachers. 

16-80. The Visit to Nazareth. Comp. Mt. xiii. 53-58; Mk. 
vi. 1-6. It remains doubtful whether Lk. here refers to the same 
visit as that recorded by Mt. and Mk. If it is the same, he per- 
haps has purposely transposed it to the opening of the ministry, as 
being typical of the issue of Christ’s ministry. He was rejected by 
His own people. Similarly the non-Galilean ministry opens with a 
rejection (ix. 51-56). In any case, the form of the narrative is 
peculiar to Lk., showing that he here has some special source.. We 
are not to understand that the Galilean ministry began at Nazareth. 
More probably Christ waited until the reports of what He had said 
and done in other parts of Galilee prepared the way for His return 
to Nazareth as a teacher. 

16. 08 fv [dvalreOpappevos. This tells us rather more than 
ii, 51: it implies, moreover, that for some time past Nazareth had 
ceased to be His home. But the addition of “where He had been 
brought up” explains what follows. It had been “ His custom” 
during His early life at Nazareth to attend the synagogue every 
sabbath. It is best to confine xara 76 ciw6ds to the clause in 
which it is embedded, and not carry it on to dvéory dvayvavar: it 
was possibly the first time that He had stood up to read at 
Nazareth. But the phrase may refer to what had been His custom 
elsewhere since He began His ministry; or it may be written from 
the Evangelist’s point of view of what was afterwards His custom. 
We may therefore choose between these explanations. 1. He had 
previously been in the habit of attending the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and on this occasion stood up to read. 2. He had previously been 
in the habit of reading at Nazareth. 3. He had lately been in the 
habit of reading elsewhere, and now does so at Nazareth. 4. This 
was an early example of what became His custom. In no case 
must the sermon be included in the custom. That this was His 
first sermon at Nazareth is implied by the whole contex’. 


‘On synagogues see Edersh. ZL. & T. i. pp. 430-450, Hist. of Jewish 

Nation, pp, 100-129, ed. 1896; Schiirer, Jewesh People in the T. of J. C. ii. 2, 

. 52-89; Hausrath, Vv. 7. Times, i. pp. 84-93; Plumptre in D.B.; Leyrer in 
erzog, PRE; Strack in Herzog. PRE.?; and other authorities in Schiirer. 
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In D both re@pauudvos and atr@ after eiwObs are omitted, and the text 
tuns, €Addy dé els Nafgaped Sarov fv xara 7d elwOds ev rH yuépg Tv caBBdruw 
eis Thy ovvayeryjy ; but in the Latin the former word is restored, vendens 
autem tn Nazared ubi erat nutricatus introibit secundum consuetudinem in 
sabbato in synagogam. The omissions are perhaps due to Marcionite in- 
fluence. According to Marcion, Christ came direct from heaven into the 
synagogue, de cxlo in synagogam (see p. 131); and therefore all trace of His 
previous life in Nazareth must be obliterated. He was not reared there, and 
was not accustomed to visit the synagogue there. Only a custom of attend- 
ing the synagogue existed. See Rendel Harris, Study of Codex Bezw, p. 232, 
in 7exts and Studies, ii. 1. Comp. the insertions ix. 54, 55, which may be 
due to the same influence. 

The phrase card 7d elw@ds occurs in LXX Num. xxiv. 1; Sus. 13. Itis 
characteristic of Lk. See on xara 7d @0os, i. 8. With the dat. xara 7d elwOds 
occurs only here and Acts xvii. 2; and ry yuépe Toy caBBdrwy occurs 
only here, Acts xiii. 14, and xvi. 13: but comp. Lk. xiii. 13, 16 and xiv. 5. 
It is a periphrasis for év rots caB., or év Tq oaB., or Tots caB., or TH cap. 


dvéomm dvayvaver. Standing to read was the usual practice, 
excepting when the Book of Esther was read at the Feast of 
Purim: then the reader might sit. Christ’s standing up indicated 
that He had been asked to read, or was ready todoso. This is 
the only occasion on which we are told that Jesus read. 


The lectern was close to the front seats, where those who were most likely 
to be called upon to read commonly sat. A lesson from the 7horah or Law 
was read first, and then one from the Prophets. After the lesson had been 
read in Hebrew it was interpreted into Aramaic (Neh. viii. 8), or into Greek in 
places where Greek was commonly spoken. This was done verse by verse in 
the Law; but in the Prophets three verses might be taken at once, and in this 
case Jesus seems to have taken two verses. Then followed the exposition or 
sermon. The reader, interpreter, and preacher might be one, two, or three 
persons. Here Christ was both reader and preacher; and possibly He inter- 
preted as well. Although there were officers with fixed duties attached to each 
synagogue, yet there was no one specially appointed either to read, or interpret, 
or preach, or pray. Any member of the congregation might discharge these 
duties ; and probably those who were competent discharged them in turn at the 
invitation of the dpxyiovvdyeryos (Acts xiil. 15. Comp. Philo in Eus. Prep. 
Evang. viii. 7, p. 360 A, and Quod omnis probus liber xii.), Hence it was 
always easy for Jesus to address the congregation. When He became famous 
as a teacher He would often be invited to do so.2_ And during His early years 
He may have read without interpreting or expounding; for even those under 
age were sometimes allowed to read in the synagogues. We cannot infer from 
His being able to read that He Himself possessed the Scriptures. In N.T. 
dvayivéoxw is used in no other sense than that of reading’; lit. recognizing 


1 We have no right to infer from this incident that the Hebrew Bible could 
still be understood by the people. Nothing is said about interpretation; but 
we cannot assume that it did not take place. Mk. xv. 34 is evidence of some 
knowledge of O.T. in Aramaic. See Classical Review, May 1894, p. 216, 
against Kautzsch, Grammatik des biblischen Aramdischen, p. 19. 

2 Comp. ’Avacras dé ris T&v eumetpordrwy ipryetra Tapiora Kal suvoloovra, 
ols daas 6 Blos émidwoe pds Td BéATLov (Philo, De Septenarzo, vi.). See also 
the fragments of Philo in Eus. Pras. Evang. viii. 7. 12, 13, and viii. 12. 10) 
ed. Gaisford. These three passages give us Philo’s account of the synagqgue 
services. 
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again the written characters; of reading aloud, Acts xiii. 27, xv. 21; 2 Cor. 
iii. 15; Col. iv. 16; 1 Thes. v. 27. 


17. éeSé0y. “Was handed” to Him, “was given over by 
handing”: comp. érefjrovy (ver. 42). It does not mean “was 
handed to Him i” addition,” implying that something else had 
been handed to Him previously. This meaning is not common, 
and is not found elsewhere in N.T. The reading of the Parascha, 
or section from the Law, had probably preceded, and had been 
read possibly by someone else. This was the Haphthara, or pro- 
phetic section (Acts xiii. 15). That Is. lxi. 1, 2 was the lesson 
appointed for the day is quite uncertain. We do not even know 
whether there was at that time any cycle of prophetical lessons, 
nor whether it would be strictly adhered to, if there was such. 
Apparently Isaiah was handed to Him without His asking for it; 
but that also is uncertain. The cycle of lessons now in use is of 
much later origin; and therefore to employ the Jewish lectionary 
in order to determine the day on which this took place is futile. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence that “Jesus takes the 
section which He lights upon as soon as it is unrolled”; for cipe 
quite as easily may mean the opposite ;—that He intentionally 
found a passage which had been previously selected. 


The more definite dvamrivéas (% D) is probably a correction of dvolfas 
(AB L and most versions). The former occurs nowhere in N.T., while the 
latter is very common: see esp. Rev. v. 2, 3, 4, 5, X- 2, 8, xx. 12. Fond as 
Lk. is of analytical tenses, jv yeypay.uévov occurs nowhere else in his writings : 
éore yeypay. is common in Jn. (ii. 17, vi. 31, 45, X- 34, xii. 14, 16). 


18. The quotation is given by the Evangelist somewhat freely 
from LXX, probably from memory and under the influence of 
other passages of Scripture. To argue that the Evangelist cannot 
be S. Luke, because S. Luke was a Gentile, and therefore would 
not know the LXX, is absurd. S. Luke was not only a constant 
companion of S. Paul, but a fellow-worker with him in dealing 
with both Jews and Gentiles. He could not have done this 
without becoming familiar with the LXX. 

Down to drécra\xév pe inclusive the quotation agrees with 
LXX. After that the text of LXX runs thus: idoacdat tobs cvvre- 
Tpypevous THY Kapdiay, Knpvsat aixpadwros ddeow Kal Tuddois dva- 
Brew, xar€oat évravrdv Kupiov dextdv. In many authorities the 
clause idoacdar robs ovvrerpippévovs THY Kapdiav has been inserted 
into the text of Lk. in order to make the quotation more full and 
more in harmony with O.T. We have similar insertions Mt. xv. 
8; Acts vii. 37; Rom. xiii. 9; Heb. xiii. 20, and perhaps ii. 7.2 


1 Scrivener, Juz. to Crit. of N.T. i. pp. 12, 13, 4th ed. 
_ The evidence against the clause idcacdat . . . Thy kapdlay here (in § AQ of 
LXX 17 xapdig) is decisive. It isomitted by § BD L& ,13-69, 33, most MSS. of 
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In the original the Prophet puts into the mouth of Jehovah's ideal 
Servant a gracious message to those in captivity, promising them 
release and a return to the restored Jerusalem, the joy of which is 
compared to the joy of the year of jubilee. It is obvious that 
both figures, the return from exile and the release at the jubilee, 
admirably express Christ’s work of redemption. 

NveGpa Kupiou éw’ éud. In applying these words to Himself the 
Christ looks back to His baptism. He is more than a Prophet ; 
He is “the Son, the Beloved One,” of Jehovah (iii. 21, 22). 


With én’ éué (éore) comp. Fv én’ abrdv (ii. 25).—05 efvexev. Not ‘‘ where- 
fore,” as in Acts xix. 32, which here would spoil the sense, but ‘‘ because,” 
a meaning which ofvexey often has in class. Grk. Vulg. has propter quod. 
Comp. Gen. xviii. 5, xix. 8, xxii. 16, xxxviii. 26; Num. x. 31, xiv. 43, etc. 
The Ionic form ¢fvexey is found xviii. 29; Acts xxviii. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 10: 
but évexev is the commonest form (2 Cor. vii. 12), and évexa also occurs before 
consonants (vi. 22; Acts xxvi. 21). 


éxptcev ye. The Christ was anointed with the Spirit, as Pro- 
phets and priests were anointed with oil (1 Kings xix. 16; Ex. 
XXVili. 41, xxx. 30). Unlike wévys (2 Cor. ix. 9), mrwyxds “always 
had a bad meaning until it was ennobled by the Gospels” (vi. 20, 
vil. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 10; Jas. ii. 5). It suggests abject poverty 
(xréccw=“T crouch”). See Hatch, Bibl. Grk. pp. 76, 77. 

dméotahkév pe. Change from aor. to perf. “He anointed 
Me (once for all); He hath sent Me (and I am here)”: comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 4. We have had dzooréAAw of the mission of Gabriel 
(i. 19, 26); here and ver. 43 we have it of the mission of the 
Christ ; vii. 27 of the Forerunner ; ix. 2 of the Twelve. Whereas 
mwéumw is quite general and implies no special relation between 
sender and sent, drooré\Aw adds the idea of a delegated authority 
making the person sent to be the envoy or representative of the 
sender. But zéuzw also is used of the mission of the Christ (xx. 13), 
of Prophets (ver. 26, xx. 11, 12), and of the Apostles (Jn. xiii. 20, 
xx. 21). Strictly speaking, aixpahdrors means “prisoners of war” 
(aixuyn and ddwrés): freq. in class. Grk. but here only in N.T. 
The cognate aixpadwri~w occurs xxi. 24; 2 Cor. x. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 
6; aixwadwoia, Eph. iv. 8. Neither this metaphor nor that of 
tuddois dvéBXefv harmonizes very well with the year of jubilee, to 
which Godet would restrict the whole passage. Both might apply 
to captives in exile, some of whom had been blinded by their 
captors, or by long confinement in a dungeon. 

Gmooteihat teOpavopévous ev dpécer. These words come from 
another part of Isaiah (viii. 6), and are perhaps inserted through 
a slip of memory. Jesus was reading, not quoting without book ; 
and therefore we cannot suppose that He inserted the clause. 


Lat. Vet. and best MSS. of Vulg., most MSS. of Boh. Aeth. Arm. Syr-Sin., 
Orig. Eus. etc., all the best editors and RV. See Sanday, 4f/. ad N.T. p. 117. 
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Lightfoot says that it was lawful to skip from one passage to an- 
other in reading the Prophets, but not in reading the Law (Zor. 
Heb. on Lk. iv. 17). That might explain the omission of a few 
verses, but not the going dack three chapters. The insertion 
comes from the Evangelist, who is probably quoting from memory, 
and perhaps regards the unconsciously combined passages as a 
sort of “programme of the ministry.” The strong express:on 
teOpauopévous is here applied to those who are shattered in fortune 
and broken in spirit. 


For the pregnant construction, *‘send so as to be in,” comp. i. 17. The 
asyndeton throughout, first between éypicev and dmécradxey, and then be- 
tween the three infinitives which depend upon dwéora)xev, is impressive. 


19. évautév Kuptou Sextév. The age of the Messiah, which is 
Jehovah’s time for bestowing great blessings on His people. 
Comp. xatpos dexrds (2 Cor. vi. 2; Is. xlix. 8): Sexrds is not found 
in class. Grk. It is strange that Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, who are commonly so ready to turn fact into figure, here 
turn an expression which is manifestly figurative into a literal 
statement of fact, and limit Christ’s ministry to a period of twelve 
months (comp. Clem. Hom. xvii. 19). Keim and other modern 
writers have made the same limit; but the three Passovers dis- 
tinguished by S. John (ii. 13, vi. 4, xi. 55) are quite fatal to it.! 
It is, however, an equally faulty exegesis to find the three years 
(Ze. two years and a fraction) of Christ’s ministry in the three 
years of Lk. xiii. 6-9 or the three days of xiii. 31-33. The first of 
these is obviously a parabolic saying not to be understood literally; 
and the other probably is such. ‘The suggestion that the three 
servants sent to the wicked husbandmen mean the three years of 
the ministry is almost grotesque. See Nosgen, Gesch. Jesu Christi, 
Kap. viii., Miinchen, 1890. 


20. The vivid description of what followed the reading of the lesson points 
to an eye-witness as the source of the narrative. But the ‘‘closed” of AV. and 
RY. gives a wrong impression of the first incident: it leads one to think of a 
modern book with leaves. The Rhemish has “folded”; but ‘‘rolled up” 
would be a better rendering of wr¥gas. The long strip of parchment, or less 
probably papyrus (2 Jn. 12), would be wound upon a roller, or possibly upon 
two rollers, one at each end of the strip. Hence the name megz//ah (volumen), 
from gé&/al, ‘‘to roll.” Such a book was in Greek sometimes called xegdaNis 
(Ezr. vi. 2; Ezek. iii. 1-3) or cepadls BiBAlov (Heb. x. 7; Ps. xxxix. 8; Ezek. 
ii. 9): and it is said that xedaAls originally meant the knob (cormz or umbzlicus) 
at the end of the roller ; but no instance of this use of xefadls appears to be 
known (Wsctt. on Heb. x. 7). 


dmodots 74 Urnpéryn. The dzo- implies that it was the minister or 
1QOn the uncertainty respecting the length of the ministry, and the con- 


jectures respecting it made by early Christians, see Iren. Har. ii. 22; Eus. 
H. E, i. 10; Sanday in the Zxfosztor, Ist series, xi. p. 16. 
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chazzan who had handed Him the book who received it Jack again. 
The ro may have the same meaning, just as 76 BuBAvov means the 
book which had been given to Him. But 76 éanpéry more prob- 
ably means the minister usually found in a synagogue. It was 
among the duties of the chazzaz to take the Scriptures from the 
ark and put them away again (Surenhusius, J/shna, ii. 246, 
ili, 266). He taught the children to read, and inflicted the 
scourgings (Mt. x. 17). A Roman epitaph to a Jew who held 
this office is quoted by Schiirer, IT. ii. p. 66— 


@)aB.0s IovAcavos vrnperys 
Pr0Bia TovAtavyn Ovyarnp warpe 
Ev eepyvn 7 Kournous cov. 


The chazzan of the synagogue became the deacon or sub-deacon 
of the Christian Church. 


A brnpérns is lit. “San under-rower” (épésow). The word may be used 
of almost any kind of attendant or servant (Acts v. 22, 26, xiii. 5; Mt. 
xxvi. 58; Mk. xiv. 54, 65; Jn. vii. 32, 45; 1 Cor. iv. 1). For the two 
participles, rrvéas . . . dmodovs, without cal, comp. Acts xii. 4, 25. 


éxd@icev. This was the usual attitude for expounding or 
preaching, and in the synagogues there was commonly a raised 
seat for the purpose. On other occasions we find Christ sitting 
to teach (v. 3; Mt. v. 1; Mk. iv. 1; [Jn. viii. 2]); and the 
disciples do the same (Acts xvi. 13). 

joay ateviLovtes. “ Were fixed intently.” Their intense interest 
was caused by His reputation as a teacher and as a worker of 
miracles, as well as by His having been brought up amongst 
them ; perhaps also by His look and manner of reading. That 
He had selected an unexpected passage, or had omitted the usual 
lesson from the Law, and that this surprised them, is pure con- 
jecture. Comp. Acts vi. 15, where the same verb is used of the 
whole Sanhedrin riveting their eyes upon Stephen. It is a 
favourite word with Lk., who uses it a dozen times: elsewhere in 
N.T. only 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13. It occurs in LXX (1 Es. vi. 28; 
3 Mac. ii. 26), in Aq. (Job vii. 8), and in Jos. (B. 7. v. 12. 3). The 
analytical tense marks the continuance of the action. 

21. jpéato 8 Aéyew. The ypgaro is not pleonastic: it points 
to the solemnity of the moment when His words broke the silence 
of universal expectation: comp. vii. 24, xi. 29, xii. 1, xiv. 18. 
What follows may be regarded as a summary of what was said. 
It gives us the main subject of His discourse. We are led to 
suppose that He said much more; perhaps interpreting to them in 
detail the things concerning Himself (xxiv. 27). The conversation 
with Nicodemus is similarly condensed by S. John (iii. 1-21). 
Even without this narrative we should know from vii. 22 and Mt, 
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xi. 5 that Christ interpreted Is. Ixi. 1 ff. of Himself. The whole 
of the O.T. was to Him a prophecy respecting His life and work. 
And this applies not only to prophetic utterances, but also to rites 
and institutions, as well as to historical events, which were so 
ordered as to be a forecast of the salvation and judgment which 
He was to bring.} 

4 ypadh aitn. “This Zassage of Scripture” (Mk. xii. 10; Jn. 
vii. 42, etc.): for Scripture as a whole the plural is used (xxiv. 27, 
32, 45; Mt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29, xxvi. 54, 56; Mk. xii. 24, etc.). 
His interpretation of the prophecy was at the same time a fulfil- 
ment of it; for the voice of Him of whom the Prophet wrote 
was sounding in their ears. Hence it is that he affirms wem\jpwrar 
év tots Gow Suay. As Renan says, // ne préchait pas ses opinions, 
i se préchait luiméme. 

22. éuaptipouv ato. “They bore witness to Him,” not that 
what He said about Himself, but that what rumour had said 
respecting His power as a teacher, was true. They praised Him 
in an empty-hearted way. What they remembered of Him led 
them to think that the reports about Him were exaggerations ; but 
they were willing to admit that this was not the case. Comp. xi. 
48. This “bearing witness” almost of necessity implies that 
Jesus had said a great deal more than is recorded here. What 
follows shows that they did not believe the teaching which so 
startled and impressed them, any more than those whose attention 
was riveted on Stephen, before he began to address them, were 
disposed to accept his teaching. The cases are very similar. 
Hence éOavpafov expresses amazement rather than admiration. 
For davpagery éré see small print on ii. 33. 


Tois Adyous THS xapttos. Characterizing genitive or genitive of quality ; 
freq. in writings influenced by Hebrew, ‘‘ which employs this construction, not 
merely through poverty in adjectives, but also through the vividness of phrase- 
ology which belongs to Oriental languages (Win. xxxiv. 3. b, p. 297. Comp. 
oikovduos THs dduxlas (xvi. 8) 3 Kpurhs TAs dduxlas (xviii. 6) 3 akpoarhs émudnomorijs 
(Jas. 1. 25); Kpiral duaroyoudv mwovnpdy (Jas. li. 4); and perhaps the difficult 
Tpomfs amooklacua (Jas. i. 17). The meaning here is ‘‘ winning words.” The 
very first meaning of xdpis (xalpw) is ‘‘comeliness, winsomeness” (Hom. Od. 


1“Yesus acknowledged the Old Testament in its full extent and its perfect 
sacredness. Zhe Scripture cannot be broken, He says (Jn. x. 35), and forthwith 
draws His argument from the wording of it. Of course He can only have 
meant by this the Scripture in the form in which it was handed down, and He 
must have regarded it exactly as His age did (comp. xi. 51). Any kind of 
superior knowledge in these matters would merely have made Him incapable of 
placing Himself on a level with His hearers respecting the use of Scripture, or 
would have compelled Him to empioy a far-reaching accommodation, the very 
idea of which involves internal untruthfulness. All, therefore, that is narrated 
in Scripture He accepted absolutely as actual history, and He regarded the 
several books as composed by the men to whom they were ascribed by tradition 7 
(B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. iii. 5, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 62, 63). 
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viii. 175; Eccles. x. 12; Ps. xliv. 3; Ecclus, xxi. 16, xxxvii. 213 Col. iv. 6): 
and in all these passages it is the winsomeness of /anguage that is specially 
signified. From this objective attractiveness it easily passes to siijentiee 
‘favour, kindness, goodwill,” esp. from a superior to an inferior (Acts ii. 47 ; 
Gen. xviii. 3, xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 8, etc.); and hence, in particular, of finding 
‘* favour” with God (i, 30; Acts vii. 46; Exod. xxxili. 12, 13, 16, etc.). From 
the sense of God’s favour generally (ii. 40, 52; Jn. i. 14, 16) we come to the 
specially theological sense of ‘‘God’s favour to sinners, the free gift of His 
grace” (Acts xiv. 3, xx. 24, 32; and the Pauline Epp. asscm). Lastly, it 
sometimes means the ‘‘ gratitude” which this favour produces in the recipient 
(vi. 32-34, xvii. 9; 1 Cor. x. 30). The word does not occur in Mt. or Mk. 
See Sanday on Rom. i. 5, and Blass on Acts ii. 47 and iv. 33. 

Origen evidently had this passage in his mind when he wrote: ‘‘ For a proof 
that grace was poured on His lips (Ps. xliv. 3, eEexv0n % xdpis ev xeldeolv cov) 
is this, that although the period of His teaching was short,—for He taught 
somewhere about a year aid: a few months,—the world has been filled with His 
teaching” (De Prin. iv. 1. 5). But the words so calculated to win did not win 
the congregation, They were “ fulfilled in their ears,” but not in their hearts.? 
A doubt at once arose in their minds as to the congruity of such words with one 
whom they had known all His life as the ‘‘son of Joseph” the carpenter. 
Here odros has a contemptuous turn, as often (v. 21, vii. 39, 49, xv. 2, xxii. 56, 
59, etc.): yet the Vulg. in none of these places has zste, but Zzc. ‘Is not this 
person Joseph’s son? What does he mean by using such language?” Just as 
a single sentence is given as a summary of His discourse, so a single question is 
given as a summary of their scepticism. 

While the ofros and vids is in all three, the question as a whole differs. Mk. 
has Otx obréds dori 6 TéxTwr, 6 vids THs Maplas ; (vi. 3). Mt. has Ody obrdbs éorw 
6 rod réxrovos vids; (xiii. 55). Lk. Oty? vids éorw "Iwohp ofros; And while 
the others mention Christ’s brothers and sisters in close connexion with His 
mother, Lk. mentions none of them. Lk. and Jn. seem to prefer the expres- 
sion ‘son of Joseph ” (Lk. iii. 23, iv. 22; Jn. i. 45, vi. 42). Renan thinks that 
Marc ne connatt pas Joseph (V. de J. p. 71). But it may be that, as he does 
not record the virgin birth of Christ, he avoids the expression ‘‘son of Joseph ” 
or ‘‘the carpenter’s son,” which those who have recorded the virgin birth could 
use without risk of being misunderstood. 


23. Mdvtws épetté por Thy mapaBodhv tadrnv. “At all events, 
assuredly, ye will say,” etc.: wayrws is used in strong affirmations 
(Acts xxi. 22, xxviii. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10), Excepting Heb. ix. 9 and xi. 
19, wapaoAy% occurs only in the Synoptic Gospels: in Jn. x. 6 and 
xvi. 25, 29, as in 2 Pet. ii. 22, the word used is rapounia. It need 
not be doubted that the notion of placing deséde for the sake of 
comparison, rather than that of merely putting forth, lies at the root 
of zapafody. From the notion of (1) “throwing beside” come 
the further notions of (2) “exposing” and (3) “comparing,” all 
three of which are common meanings of wzapafdAXev. While the 
adj. zapdaBodos represents the derived notion on the one side, the 
subst. zapaBoA7 represents that on the other side. A zopafor7, 
therefore, is “‘an utterance which involves a comparison.” Hence 
various meanings: 1. a complete parable or allegory (viii. 4, xiii. 6, 


1 Comp. Augustine’s description of his indifference to the preaching of 
Ambrose, although charmed with his winning style: Rerum tncuriosus et cone 
temptor adstabam et delectabar suavitate sermonis (In Ezek, xxxiii. 32). 
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etc.); 2. a single figurative saying, proverb, or illustration (here ; 
v. 36, vi. 39); 3. a saying of deeper meaning, which becomes in- 
telligible through comparison, in which sense it is sometimes joined 
with oxorevds Adyos (Prov. i. 6), tpdBAnwa (Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxviil. 2), 
and the like. In the teaching of Christ rapaBoA7 is commonly 
used in the first sense, and is a means of making known the 
mysteries of the kingdom in a mixed audience; for it conceals 
from the unworthy what it reveals to the worthy (viii. 9, 10). See 
Crem. Zex. pp. 124, 657; Hatch, Bibl. Grk., p. 70; Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, § 63, p. 535, ed. 1891; Didon, Jésus Christ, ch. vi. p. 391, 
ed. 1891; Latham, Pastor Pastorum, ch. x. 

"latpé, Oepdreucov ceautéy. ‘ Heal thine own lameness” is the 
Hebrew form of the proverb. Similar sayings exist in other litera- 
tures: ¢.g. a fragment of Euripides, @\Awy tartpds, airds EAxeot 
Bpvwv ; Ser. Sulpicius to Cicero, Wegue tmitare malos meditos, qui 
in alienis morbis profitentur tenere se medicine scientiam, ipst sé 
curare non possunt (Cic. Epp. ad diversos, iv. 5). Hobart quotes 
from Galen, éxpiv obv airdv éavtod tpdrov idobar 76 otprTwpa Kal 
ovTws éerixeipelv Erépous Oeparevetv. Comp. Aesch. P. V. 469; Ov. 
Metam, vii. 561 ; and the other examples in Lightfoot and Wetst. 
It is remarkable that this saying of Christ is preserved only by 
the beloved physician. Its meaning is disputed. Some take the 
words which follow to be the explanation of it: ‘“ Heal the ills of 
thine own town.” Thus Corn. 4 Lap., “Cure Thine own people 
and Thine own country, which should be as dear to Thee as Thyself.” 
Similarly Beng. Alf. Sadler and others. It is thus made to mean 
much the same as “Charity begins at home.” But iartpe and 
ceavtov Ought to be interpreted of the same person or group; not 
one of a person and the other of his neighbours. “Prophet, 
heal Thine own countrymen” is not parallel to “Physician, heal 
Thyself”” The saying plainly refers to the passage just read from 
Isaiah ; and although Lk. omits the words “to heal the broken- 
hearted,” yet Christ must have read them, and He had probably 
explained them. He professed to be the fulfilment of them, and 
to be healing the miseries of mankind. The people are supposed 
to tell Him to better His own condition before bettering that of 
others. He must make His own position more secure, and give 
evidence of His high mission before asserting it. He must work 
convincing miracles, such as He is sazd to have worked elsewhere. 
Comp. cdcov seavrov kal Huds (xxiii. 39). 

doa Hxovoapyev. They do not say dca éroiyoas, wishing to leave 
it open whether the report may not de untrue. We learn from 
Jn. ii. 12 that after the miracle at Cana, Jesus was at Capernaum 
for a short time ; and from John ii. 23, that there were many unre- 
corded miracles. It is probably to reports of some of these that 
reference is here made. For the constr.comp. Acts vii. 12and xxiv. ro. 
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els thy Kadapvaotp. See on ver. 31. The readings vary hetween els 
rhv Kad. (NB), els Kad. ‘D L), év 77 Kad. (x), and év Kad. (A K). The 
substitution of év for els, and the omission of the article between a preposition 
and a proper name, are obvious corrections by a later hand. The els is not 
‘put for év.” It may be doubted whether these two prepositions are ever 
interchanged. Rather els is used because of the idea of motion contained in 
**come to pass.” It is scarcely possible that els contains the notion of ‘‘ to 
the advantage of,” and indicates the petty jealousy of the people of Nazareth. 
We have the same constr. i. 44; Acts xxviii. 6 (comp. Lk. xi. 7); and in no 
case is there any idea of advantage. That the jealousy was a fact, and that 
the people of Nazareth were inclined to discount or discredit all that seemed 
to tell in favour of prosperous Capernaum, is probable ; but there is no hint 
of this in the els. What is said to have happened ¢o Capernaum ought to 
happen Aeve. Comp. the Cornish use of ‘‘to” for ‘‘at.” In N.T. de is 
never ‘‘ thus,” but either ‘‘ hither ” (ix. 41, xiv. 21, xix. 27) or “here” (ix. 
33, xxii. 38). The ev rp warpld: cov is epexegetic of de, and means ‘“‘ Thy 
native town,” not the whole of Israel: comp. Mk. vi. 5; Mt. xiii. 58. 


24, Etwev 8€. When these words occur between two utter- 
ances of Christ, they seem to indicate that there is an interval 
between what precedes and what follows. The report of what 
was said on this occasion is evidently very condensed. Comp. 
Vi. 39, Xil. 16, XV. II, XVli. I, 22, xviil. 9, and see on i. 8. The 
d¢ is “but” (Cov.) rather than “and” (all other English Versions) ; 
ait autem (Vulg.). “But, instead of gratifying them, He said.” 
There are various proverbial sayings which declare that those who 
are close to what is great do not appreciate the greatness. Jesus 
declares that He is no exception to this rule, and implies that He 
will work no miracles to free Himself from its operation. In the 
wilderness He had resisted a similar suggestion that He should 
work a miracle of display, a mere répas (vv. 9-11). In this matter 
Nazareth is a type of the whole nation, which rejected Him 
because He did not conform to their own ideas of the Messiah. 
Their test resembles that of the hierarchy, “He is the King of 
Israel ; let Him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe Him” (Mt. xxvii. 42). Etzev 8€ is peculiar to Lk. (i. 13). 

25. “But I am like the Prophets, not only in the treatment 
which I receive from My own people, but also in My principles of 
action. For they also bestowed their miraculous benefits upon 
outsiders, although there were many of their own people who 
would have been very glad of such blessings.” Christ is here 
appealing to their knowledge of Scripture, not to any facts out- 
side the O.T. TZestatur hoc Dominus ex luce omniscientiw sue 
is not a legitimate inference. Arguments drawn from what was 
known to Him, but not known to them, would not be likely to 
influence His audience. Note ws = “when.” 


éw’ &dnSelas. ‘On a basis of truth”: comp. Mk. xii. 14, We have 
similar adverbial expressions in ém’ tons (sc. polpas), él oxodfjs, él Karpod, 
éx’ déelas. 
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émt &rn tpla Kal pivas 2. Jesus, like His brother James (Jas. 
v. 17), follows Jewish tradition as to the duration of the famine. 
In 1 Kings xviii. 1 we are told that the rain came in the third 
year, which would make the drought about ‘wo years and a half. 
But ever since the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, three 
years and a half (=42 months=1260 days) had become the 
traditional duration of times of great calamity (Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7; 
Rev. xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, 14, xiii. 5). The Jews would regard “in the 
third year” as covering three years, and would argue that the 
famine must have continued for some time after the rain came. 


For él c. ace. of duration of time (‘‘ over,” z.¢. ‘‘ during”), comp. Acts 
xiii. 31, xix. 10; Hdt. iii. 59. 2, vi. 101. 3; Thuc. ii. 25. 4. Heb. xi. 30 is 
different. In accordance with common usage dyuds is here masc. ; but in 
xv. 14 and Acts xi. 28 it is fem. acc. to what is called Doric usage, as in the 
Megarean of Aristoph. Acharn. 743. But this usage occurs elsewhere in late 
Greek. It perhaps passed from the Doric into the Kowh Arddexros: for 
examples see Wetst. and L. and S. Zex. In LXX perhaps only 1 Kings xviii. 2. 


él macav thy yyv. Here, as in Jas. v. 17, only the land of 
Israel need be understood ; but it is possible that in each case we 
have a popular hyperbole, and that the whole world is meant. 
Lk. xxi. 23 and Rom. ix. 28 are not quite parallel, for there the 
context plainly limits the meaning. Lk. xxiii. 44 is another 
doubtful case, and there AV. has “earth” and RV. “land.” 
Both have “land” here. 


26. The translation of ef « in this and the following clauses by ‘but 
only ” (RV.), sed (Beza), or sed tantum, is justifiable, because ‘‘save” (AV.) 
and mzsz (Vulg.) seem to involve an absurdity which was not apparent to a 
Greek. It is not, however, correct to say that in such cases el p47) is put for 
é\dd, any more than in Mt. xx. 23 or Mk. iv. 22 it would be correct to say 
that éAAd is put for ef 4. Here and in Mt. xii. 4 (comp. Rom. xiv. 143 
1 Cor. vii. 17; Gal. i. 7, ii. 16) ‘the question is not whether e@’ yu retains 
its exceptive force, for this it seems always to do, but whether the exception 
refers to the whole clause or to the verb alone” (Lft. on Gal. i. 19): comp. 
Rev. xxi. 27.—In els Zdperra, x.7.A., we perhaps have a quotation from LXX 
of 1 Kings xvii. 9. There, as here, the readings vary between Zdavos and 
Zidwvlas (sc. yijs or XHpas). Here the latter is right, meaning the ¢errzéory of 
Sidon, in which Sarepta lay. Zarephath (in Syriac Zsazfak, in Greek 
Zdpepba, Bdperra, and ZédGa) is probably represented by the modern 
Stirafend on the coast road between Tyre and Sidon. 

27, émi’EXoafov. For this use of éri with a proper name to give a date, 
‘*in the time of,” comp. iii. 2; Acts xi. 28; 1 Mac. xiii. 42, xiv. 27; 2 Mac. 
xv. 22. The spelling Edvocaios is not well attested (WH. ii. App. p. 159). 
For some of the ‘‘ many lepers” comp. 2 Kings vii. 3, where we have four at 
the gate of Samaria. In N.T. Zvpos is the only form of the adj. that is 
found, viz. here and perhaps Mk. vii. 26 ; but Zvpos, Zvpros, and Dupiaxds occur 
elsewhere (Hat. ii. 104. 6 ; Aesch. Pers. 83 ; Theophr. C. P. ii. 17. 3). 


28. érdijoOncav mdvres Oupod. See on i. 66. They see the 
int of His illustrations; He has been comparing them to those 
ews who were judged less worthy of Divine benefits than the 
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heathen. It is this that infuriates them, just as it infuriated the 
Jews at Jerusalem to be told by S. Paul that the heathen would | 
receive the blessings which they despised (Acts xiii. 46, 50, xxii. 
21, 22). Yet to this day the position remains the same; and 
Gentiles enjoy the Divine privileges of which the Jews have 
deprived themselves. His comparing Himself to such Prophets 
as Elijah and Elisha would add to the wrath of the Nazarenes 
On the other hand, these early instances of God’s special blessings 
being conferred upon heathen, would have peculiar interest for Lk 
29. Ews dpptos tod Spous. Tradition makes the scene of this 
attempt to be a precipice, varying from 80 to 300 feet in height, 
which exists some distance off to the S.E. of the town; and we 
read that “they cast Him out of the town and led Him as far as 
the brow,” etc. But modern writers think that a much smaller 
precipice close at hand is the spot. Van der Velde conjectures 
that it has crumbled away ; Conder, that it is hidden under some 
of the houses. Stanley says that Nazareth “is built ‘upon,’ that 
is, on the side of, ‘a mountain’; but the ‘brow’ is not beneath, 
but over the town, and such a cliff as is here implied is to be found, 
as all modern travellers describe, in the abrupt face of the lime- 
stone rock, about 30 or 4o feet high, overhanging the Maronite 
Convent at the S.W. corner of the town” (Siz. & Pal. p. 367). 
So also Robinson (Res. in Pal. ii. pp. 325, 330), Hacket (D.B. ii. 
p. 470), and Schulz in Herzog (PREZ. x. p. 447). The é¢’ of, of 
course, refers to rod dpovs, not to é¢pvos. Both AV. and RV. have 
“* the brow of the hill whereon,” which might easily be misunder- 
stood. The town is on the hill, but not on the brow of it: the 
brow is above the modern village. Nowhere else in N.T. does 
édpvs occur. Comp. Hom. // xx. 151; and é¢dpvdes, J/. xxii. 411, 
and Hdt. v. 92. 10, with other instances in Wetst. Supercilium is 
similarly used: Virg. Georg. i. 108; Liv. xxvii. 18, xxxiv. 29. 
Gore xataxpynpvicat. The dove is not needed (i. 22; Mt. ii. 2, xx. 283 
Acts v. 31); but it expresses more clearly the result which was intended. 
Comp. xx. 20, where, as here, wore has been altered in some texts into the 
simpler els 76, a constr. which Lk. does not employ elsewhere. In ix. 52 the 


true reading is perhaps &s; but in Mt. x. 1, xxiv. 24, xxvii. 1 there is no doubt 


about the dere. ‘or Katraxpnuvlifw (here only in N.T.) Pak 2 _Chron. 
. 2, ix. g. I. 


xxv. 123 2 Mac. xii. 15, xiv. 43; 4 Mac. iv. 25; Jos. Ant. vi. 


The whole attempt to put Jesus to death was perhaps an instance of the form 
of punishment which the Jews called the ‘‘rebel’s beating,” which was some- 
what analogous to Lynch Law. The “‘rebel’s beating” was administered by 
the people, without trial and on the spot, when anyone was caught in what 
seemed to be a flagrant violation of some law or tradition. Comp. the attempts 
to stone Jesus (Jn. viii. 59, x. 31). We havea similar attempt upon S. Paul’s 
life (Acts xxi. 31, 32). In S. Stephen’s case a formal trial seems to have ended 
in the ‘‘rebel’s beating” (Edersh. The Temple, p. 43). 


80. adtds Sé SreAOdy 81 pécou adray éwopedero. “But He (in 
9 
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contrast to this attempt), after passing through the midst of them, 
went His way.” The addition of 8a péoov is for emphasis, and 
seems to imply that there was something miraculous in His 
passing through the very midst of those who were intending to 
slay Him, and seemed to have Him entirely in their power. They 
had asked for a miracle, and this was the miracle granted to them. 
Those who think that it was His determined look or personal 
majesty which saved Him, have to explain why this did not 
prevent them from casting Him out of the synagogue. It seems 
better with Meyer and ancient commentators to understand a 
miracle dependent on the will of Jesus: comp. Jn. xviii. 6; Dan. 
vi. 22. Jn. viii. 59 is different: then Jesus hid Himself before 
escaping. For Sed Ody see on ii. 15. 

éropeveto. Here used in its common signification of going on 
towards a goal: “He went His way” to Capernaum. And, so far 
as we know, He did not return to Nazareth. It had become a 
typical example of “His own people receiving Him not” (Jn. 
i. 11); and apparently it had no other opportunity (but see 
Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. ch. xxvii). If Mk. vi. 1-6 and Mt. xiii. 
53-58 refer to a different occasion, it probably preceded this. 
After the attempt on His life He would not be likely to return ; 
and, if He did return, they could hardly, after this experience of 
Him, ask, “ Whence has this man this wisdom ?” or be astonished 
at His teaching. 


Meyer (on Mt. xiii. 53), Wieseler (Chron. Syn. iii. 2, Eng. tr. p. 258), Godet 
(Z.c., Eng. tr. i. p. 240), Tischendorf (Syxop. Evan. §§ 29, 54), and others dis- 
tinguish the two occasions. If with Caspari (Chron. Int. § 100) we identify 
them, then Lk. is the more full and vivid, for the others omit the text of the 
discourse and the attempt to kill Him. In this case Strauss may be right in sup- 
posing that Lk. has placed the incident at the beginning of the ministry, although 
it took place later, because he saw how typical it was of the ministry as a whole 
(Leben Jesu, p. 121, 1864). That it was this attempt on His life which made 
Christ change His abode from Nazareth to Capernaum is contradicted by ver. 
16. ‘* Where He had been brought up” implies that He had ceased to reside 
‘here: and from ver. 23 we infer that Capernaum had already become His 
headquarters. Thither His Mother and brethren had also moved, while His 
sisters remained at Nazareth (Mt. xiii. 56; Mk. vi. 3), very probably because 
they had married there. 


31-44, The Stay at Capernaum: chiefly a Record of Miracles 
of Healing. See Wsctt. Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles, 
Macmillan, 1859 ; Luatroduction to the Study of the Gospels, App. 
E: “A Classification of the Gospel Miracles,” Macmillan, 1888. 

31-87. The Healing of a Demoniac in the Synagogue at Caper- 


1 Even Godet is among these. La mayjesté de sa personne et la fermeté de 
son regard tmpostrent @ ces furieux. Lhistorie raconte plusieurs tratts sem- 
blables (i. p. 327, 3eme ed.). Better Didon: Une force divine le gavdait 
(p. 312, ed. 1891). See Hase, Gesch. Jesu, p. 445, ed. 1891. 
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naum. Mk. i. 21-28. Both Lk. and Mk. place this first among 
Christ’s miracles; whereas Mt. puts the healing of a leper first 
(viii. 2-4). Marcion began his mutilated edition of Lk. at this 
point with the words ‘O @EO’S xarp\dev «cis Kadapvaovp. The 
earlier portion, which teaches the humanity of Christ, he omitted, 
excepting the first clause of iii. 1 (Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 7. 1). 
81. xarf\Oev. Nazareth is on higher ground than Capernaum, 
_which was on the shore of the lake; and therefore “went down” 
or “came down” is the probable meaning. But it is possible that 
here and Acts xviii. 5 it means “returned,” as often in class. Grk. 
(Hdt. iv. 4. 2, v. 30. 4; Thuc. viii. 68. 3). Excepting Jas. iii. 
15, the verb occurs in N.T. only in Lk. (ix. 37 and twelve times 
in Acts). 


Kadapvaovp. This is the correct spelling, Caphar-Nahum, of which 
Karepvaovy is a Syrian corruption (WH. ii. App. p. 160). It was the chief yee 
town, as Tiberias was the chief Roman town, of the neighbourhood. It was 
therefore a good centre, especially as traders from all parts frequently met 
there (Mk. ii. 15, iii. 20, 32, etc.). It is not mentioned in O.T., and perhaps 
was not founded till after the Exile. Josephus mentions it only once, viz. in his 
description of the lake (2. /. iii. 10. 7, 8), and then not as a town but asa 
mryn you.uwrdrn, which irrigates the neighbourhood: but there is no doubt that 
the Keg@apywun, to which Josephus was carried, when he was thrown from his 
horse in a skirmish with Roman troops, is Capernaum (V2ta, 72). The identi- 
fication with the modern 7¢// Ham (Nau, Pococke, Burckhardt, Renan,! Ritter, 
Rédiger, Ewald) is possible, but not certain. Many advocate the claims of 
Khan Minyeh, which is three miles to the south (Quaresmius, Keim, Robinson, 
Sepp, Stanley, Strauss, Wilson). For the chief arguments see Wilson in D.2.? 
i. p. 530, and in Pecturesque Palestine, ii. p. 81; Schulz in Herzog, RZ.? vii. 
p. 501; Keim, Jes. of Waz., Eng. tr. ii. p. 369; Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 
221-239, ed. 1892. The doubts about the site show how completely the woes 

ronounced upon the place (Mt. xi. 23) have been fulfilled. But in any case 
ES left the seclusion of the mountains for a busy mercantile centre by the lake. 


aédw THs FadtAalas. Lk. adds this, because this is the first 
time that he mentions Capernaum in his narrative. The explana- 
tion could not be made ver. 23. It is another small indication 
that he is writing for those who are not familiar with the geography 
of Palestine: comp. i. 26, ii. 4, vili. 26. 

Av Si8doKnwv adtods év tois cdBBaow. Some make vv. 31, 32 a 
general introduction, stating the habitual practice, of which vz. 
33-37 gave a particular instance. In support of this they urge 
the analytical tense, #v Siddoxwy, and the plur. rots caBBaow: 
“He used to teach them on the sabbath days.” But in the 
parallel passage édidacxey and jv Sdidaoxwv are equivalent, and 

1Of the cing petites villes dont [humanité parlera eternellement autant que 
de Rome et d& Athénes, Renan considers the identification of Magala (MJedjdel) 
alone as certain. Of Capharnahum, Chorazin, Dalmanutha, and Bethsaida he 


says, J/ est douteux qu'on arrive jamais sur ce sol profondement dévastt, a fixer 
les places o% Phumanité voudrart venir batser Pempreinte de ses pieds (Vie de 


Jésus, p. 142). 
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apparently refer to one occasion only (note the et@vs, Mk. i. 22, 23): 
and ri od¢@Para is often sing. in meaning (Mt. xxviii. 1 ; Col. 11. 
16; Exod. xx. 10; Lev. xxiii. 32; Jos. Amz. 1. 1. 1, ili. 6. 6, x. 1; 
Hor. Sat. i. 9. 69). Acts xvii. 2 is the only place in N.T. in which 
cd8Bara is plur. in meaning, and there a numeral necessitates it, 
éml odBBara tpia; which, however, may mean “for three weeks,” 
and not “ for three sabdaths.” Syr-Sin. here has “ the sabbath days.” 


The Aramaic form of the word ends in a, the transliteration of which into 
Greek looked like a neut. plur. This idea was confirmed by the fact that 
Greek festivals are commonly neut. plur.: 7a yevéown, éyxalvia, mava0jvasa, 
«.T.\. Hence o48Bara may either mean ‘‘a sabbath” or ‘‘sabbaths” or ‘‘a 
week.” Here it is better to retain the sing. meaning, and refer the whole of 
32-37 to one occasion. In N.T. o4$Pacw is the usual form of the dat. plur., 
with caSBdros as v./. in some authorities (in B twice, Mt. xii. 1,12). In 
LXX caPBdros prevails. Josephus uses both. 


82. év éfoucia tv & Néyos aétod. This does not refer to the 
power which His words had over the demoniac, but to the authority 
with which they came home to the consciences of His hearers. 
The healing of the demoniac was not so much an example of this 
éfovoia as evidence that He had a Divine commission to exercise 
‘t. Lk. omits the comparison with the formal and ineffectual 
teaching of the scribes (Mk. i. 22; Mt. vii. 29). 


The é means ‘‘clothed in, invested with” (i. 17, iv. 36, xi. 15, 18, 19, 
20, xx. 2, 8; 1 Cor. ii. 4; Eph. vi. 2; 2 Thes. ii. 9). This use of éy is freq. 
in late Grk. Green, Gram. of N.T. p. 206. 


83. év ti cuvaywyf. “In ¢he synagogue” in which He was 
teaching on that sabbath; which confirms the view that ver. 31 
refers to a particular occasion. We have already been told that it 
was His practice to teach in the synagogues. But “in the syna- 
ae may mean in the only one which Capernaum possessed 
Vil. 5). 

éxav mveipa Saroviou dxaQdprov. The phrase is unique, and 
the exact analysis of it is uncertain. The gen. may be of apposi- 
tion (ii. 41, xxii. 1; Jn. ii, 21, xi. 13, xiii. 1), or of quality (see on 
ver. 22), or of possession, #.¢. an influence which belonged to an 
unclean demon (Rev. xvi. 14). As to the Evangelists’ use of the 
_ epithet dxdaprov, strange mistakes have been made. Wordsworth 
inaccurately says, “Both St. Mark and St. Luke, writing for Gentiles, 
add the word dxéaprov to Saruorviov, which St. Matthew, writing to 
Jews (for whom it was not necessary), mever does.” Alford in 
correcting him is himself inaccurate. He says, “The real fact is, 
that St. Mark uses the word daonoy thirteen times, and ever 
adds the epithet d«d@aprov to it (his word here is veto only); 
St. Luke, eighteen times, and only adds it this once. So much 
for the accuracy of the data on which inferences of this kind are 


| 
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founded.” Edersheim is still more inaccurate in his statement of 
the facts (Z. & Z.i. p. 479 n). Farrar has the strange misstate- 
ment that “the word ‘unclean’ is peculiar to St. Luke, who writes 
for Gentiles.” It occurs in Mt., Paul, and Apoc., as well as Mk. 
The facts are these. Mt. uses damdvoy ten times, and has 
axaaprov twice as an epithet of zvetua. Mk. has datydvoy thirteen 
times, and éxd@aprov eleven times as an epithet of wvedua. Lk. in 
the Gospel has daiudviov twenty-two times, with dxd@aprov as an 
epithet, once of Sayudviov, and once of avedua; and with zovypov 
twice as an epithet of rvedua. In the Acts he has dauudviov once ; 
and uses dxdfaproy twice, and zovnpéy four times, as an epithet of 
avedua. The fact, therefore, remains, that the two Evangelists who 
wrote for Gentiles (to whom demons or spirits were indifferent) 
add a distinctive epithet much more often than the one who wrote 
for Jews (who distinguished evil spirits from good). Moreover, 
both Mk. and Lk. add this epithet the very first time that they 
mention these beings (Mk. i. 23; Lk. iv. 33); whereas Mt. men- 
tions them several times (vii. 22, viii. 16, ix. 33, 34) before he adds 
the dxd@aprov (x. 1). In this passage Lk. and Mk. describe the 
fact of possession in opposite ways. Here the man has the unclean 
spirit, There he is in the unclean spirit’s power, é& mvedpar 
duabdpry : with which we may compare the expression of Josephus, 
Tovs bd tév Satpoviwy Aap Bavopévous (Anz. viii. 2. 5). Similarly, 
we say of a man that “he is out of his mind,” or that “his mind 
is gone” out of him. That a man thus afflicted should be in the 
synagogue is surprising. He may have come in unobserved ; or 
his malady may have been dormant so long as to have seemed to 
be cured. The presence of “the Holy One of God” provokes a 
crisis. For évéxpagev comp. Josh. vi. 5; 1 Sam. iv. 5; and for 
port peyahy see on i. 42. 

84. “Ea. Probably not the imperative of éaw, “ Let alone, leave - 
me in peace,” but an interjection of anger or dismay ; common in 
Attic poetry, but rare in prose (Aesch. P. V. 298, 688; Eur. Hee. 
501; Plato, Prot. 314 D). Here only in N.T. Comp. Job iv. 
19?, xv. 16, xix. 5, xxv. 6. Fritzsche on Mk. i. 24 (where the word 
is an interpolation) and L. and S. Zex. regard the imperative as the 
origin of the interjection, which does not seem probable. 

Tt Hpiv Kat oot; Not “What have we to contend about?” a 
meaning which the phrase has nowhere in N.T. and perhaps only 
once, if at all, in O.T. (2 Chron. xxxv. 21), but “What have we in 
common?” Comp. vili. 28; Mt. viii. 29; Mk. i, 24; Jn. ii. 4; 
Judg. xi. 125 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings iii. 13; 2 Sam. xvi. 10; 

1 Esdr. i. 26; Epict. Déss. i. 1. 16, i. 27. 13, il. g. 16. 
*Incod Netapnvé This form of the adjective is found xxiv. 19; Mk. i. 


24, Xx. 47, xiv. 67, xvi. 6; but not in Mt. or Jn. or Acts. Its appearance 
here is no proof that Lk. is borrowing from Mk. Nafwpatos occurs Lk. xviii. 
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37; Mt. ii. 23, xxvi. 713 Jn. xviii. 5, 7, xix. 19; Acts ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, 
vi. 14, xxii. 8, xxvi. 9; but not in Mk. The adjective, esp. Nafwpatos, 
which is used in the title on the cross, sometimes has a tinge of contempt ; 
and with the article it may be rendered ‘‘the Nazarene.” Hence the early 
Christians were contemptuously called ‘‘the Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv. 5). Con- 
trast 6 dwd Nagapér (Mt. xxi. 11; Mk. i. 9; Jn. i. 46; Acts x. 38), which 
is a mere statement of fact. It is worth noting that this demoniac, who is a 
Jew, addresses Jesus as ‘‘of Nazareth,” which the Gerasene, who was posszbly 
a heathen, does not do (viii. 28). 


AdGes Groddoat spas; The judas and the preceding #ptv prob- 
ably do not include the man, but rather other evil spirits. Com- 
munem inter se causam habent demonia (Beng.). It seems to Le 
idle to speculate as to the meaning of daoAéca: apparently it is 
the same as «is tiv dBvacov aedOetv (Vili. 31). 

otdd oe tis et, 6 Gytos Tod Oeod. In Mk, oidapyev, which is more 
in harmony with jiv and jas. Godet remarks that 6 dy:os rot 
@cod explains the knowledge. It was instinctive, and therefore 
oida is more suitable than ywoonw. L’antipathie nest pas moins 
clairvoyante gue la sympathie. In the unique holiness of Jesus the 
evil spirit felt an essentially hostile power. The expression 6 dyzos 
tod @eod occurs in the parallel in Mk. and Jn. vi. 69; but nowhere 
else: comp. Acts iv. 27; 1 Jn. ii. 20; Rev. iii. 7. It may mean 
either “consecrated #o God” or “consecrated 4y God.” In a lower 
sense priests and Prophets are called dyso. rod @eod or Kvpéov (Ps. 
cvi. 16). It was not in flattery (ale adulans, as Tertullian says) 
that the evil spirit thus addressed Him, but in horror. From the 
Holy One he could expect nothing but destruction (Jas. ii. 19; 
comp. Mt. viii. 29). 

85. éwetipnoev ato. “ He rebuked the demon” who had used 
the man as his mouth-piece. The verb is often used of rebuking 
violence (ver. 41, Vill. 24, ix. 42; Mt. viii. 26, xvii. 18; Mk. iv. 39; 
Jude 9); yet must not on that account be rendered “restrain” 
(Fritzsche on Mt. viii. 26, p. 325). 


In N.T. émirtudw has no other meaning than ‘‘rebuke”; but in class. 
Grk. it means—1. ‘‘lay a value on, rate”; 2. ‘‘lay a penalty on, sentence” ; 
3. “chide, vate, rebuke.” But while there is a real connexion between the 
first and third meanings of the Greek verb, in English we have a mere 
accident of language: ‘‘ rate” = “‘ value” is a different word from “‘ rate” = 
“scold.” Note that Christ required no faith of demoniacs, 


SipdOyr. Lit. “Stop thy mouth with a duds, be muzzled”: 
used literally 1 Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18; andas here, Mt. xxii. 12; 
Mk. i. 25, iv. 39; Jos. B. J i. 22. 3. The peculiar infin. dipoty 
occurs 1 Pet. ii. 15. Comp. drodexaroiy (Heb. vii. 5); xatacknvoty 
(Mt. xiii. 32; Mk. iv. 32). The verb is probably a vernacular 
word: it is not found between Aristoph. (Wud. 592) and LXX 
(Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 41). 
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wal gee Gm’ abrod. This is the true reading. Other writers commonly 
have ¢fépyouat ex; but Lk. prefers e&épxouat dard (ver. 41, v. 8, viii. 2, 29, 
33, 35» 38, ix. 5, xi. 24, etc.) 


play adtév . . . pydev Bday adrév. ‘ Having thrown him” 
down in convulsions (owapdégav Mk.). . . without (as one might 
have expected) having injured him at all.” With obdé BAdwav we 
should have had a mere statement of fact. But in N.T we com- 
monly have sy with participles: comp. xi. 24, xii. 47, and see Win. 
lv. 5. 8, p.607. For pdtv BAdvay Mk. has dovicay dov7 peyady. 
It was the convulsions and the loud cry which made the spectators 
suppose that the man had been injured. The malice of the demon 
made the healing of the man as painful as possible. Hobart 
classes both pirrew and BAdrrev as medical words, the one being 
used of convulsions, the latter of injury to the system (Jed. Lang. 
of Lk. p. 2). 

86. éyéveto OdpBos. Mk. has €GapB7Onoav; but Lk. is fond of 
these periphrases with yivomat (i. 65, vi. 49, Viii. 17, xii. 40, xiii. 2, 4, 
XVili. 23, etc.): see on ili. 22. The word expresses amazement 
akin to terror, and the subst. is peculiar to Lk. (v. 9; Acts iii. 10). 
Just as Christ’s doctrine amazed them in comparison with the 
formalism of the scribes, so His authority over demons in compari- 
son with the attempts of the exorcists: all the more so, because a 
single word sufficed for Him, whereas the exorcists used incanta- 
tions, charms, and much superstitious ceremonial (Tob. viii. 1-3 ; 
Jos. Anz. viii. 2. 5; Justin, Afol. ii. 6; Try. Ixxxv.). 

tis 6 Adyos obtos. Not, Quzd hoc re est? “What manner a 
thinge is this?” (Beza, Luth. Tyn. Cran. Grotius), but Quod est 
hoc verbum? “What is this word?” (Vulg. Wic. Rhem. RV.). 
It is doubtful whether in N.T. Adyos has the meaning of “event, 
occurrence, deed”: but comp. i. 4 and Mk. i. 45. Whether Adyos 
is here to be confined to the command given to the demon, or 
includes the previous teaching (ver. 32), is uncertain. Mk. i. 27 is 
in favour of the latter. In this case we have an ambiguous dru to 
deal with ; and once more “because” or “for” is more probable 
than “that” (see on i. 45). But if “that” be adopted, 6 Adyos has 
the more limited meaning: “What is this word, that with authority?” 
etc. 

év éfoucig kal Suvdper. efovotg, cui non potest contradic ; Svvapet, 
cut non potest resisti (Beng.). Mk. has xar efovoiav only. The 
beloved physician is fond of dvvayus, esp. in the sense of “ inherent 
power of Aealing” (v. 17, vi. 19, Vili. 46, ix. 1; Acts iii. 12, iv. 7, 
vi. 8). Mk. has it only once in this sense (v. 30), and Mt. not at 
all. The plural in the sense of “ manifestations of power, miracles” 
(x. 13, xix. 37), is freq. in Mt. and Mk. See on Rom. i. 16. 

87. é&eropedeto fxos mept astod. In these sections attention is 
often directed to the impression which Jesus made on His audi- 
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ences (vv. 20, 22, 32, 36, Vv. 26), and to the fame which spread 
abroad respecting Him (vv. 14, 15, 37, 40, V. 15,17). “Hxos (6) 
occurs only here, Acts ii. 2, and Heb. xii. 19. In xxi. 25, #)xous 
may be gen. of either 7 7x4 or 7d }x0s. But the existence of ro 
#xos is donbtful. The more classical word is 4 4x7, of which 
& #xos is a later form. Hobart classes it as a medical word, esp. 
for noises in the ears or the head (p. 64). 

As already stated, this healing of a demoniac is recorded 
by Mk., but not by Mt. Ebrard and Holtzmann would have us 
believe that it is to compensate for this omission that Mt. gives two 
demoniacs among the Gadarenes, where Mk. and Lk. have only one. 


In considering the question of demonzacal possesston we must never lose sight 
of the indisputable fact, that our sources of information clearly, consistently, and 
repeatedly represent Christ as healing demoniacs by commanding demons to 
depart out of the afflicted persons. Zhe Synoptic Gospels uniformly state that 
Jesus went through the form of casting out demons. 

If the demons were there, and Christ expelled them and set their victims 
free, there is nothing to explain: the narrative is in harmony with the facts. 

If the demons were not there, and demoniacal possession is a superstition, we 
must choose between three hypotheses. 

1. Jesus did not employ this method of healing those who were believed to 

, but the Evangelists have erroneously attributed it to Him. 

2. Jesus did employ this method and went through the form of casting out 
demons, although He knew that there were no demons there to be cast out. 

3. Jesus did employ this method and went through the form of casting out 
demons, because in this matter He shared the erroneous belief of His con- 
temporaries. 

On the whole subject consult articles in D.2.*, Schaff-Herzog, Ency. Bret. 
on ‘‘ Demoniacs,” ‘‘ Demons,” ‘‘ Demonology”; Trench, A@racles, No. 5; 
Caldwell, Contemp. Rev. Feb. 1876, vol. xxvii. pp. 369 ff. No explanation is 
satisfactory which does not account for the uniform and repeated testimony of 
the Evangelists. 


88, 89. The Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-law. Mk. i. 30. 


It is quite beyond doubt that the relationship expressed by ewOepd is either 
‘* wife’s mother” or ‘“‘husband’s mother” (xii. 53; Mt. viii. 14, x. 35; Mk. 
i, 30; Ruthi. 14, ii. 11, 18, 19,23; Mic. vii. 6; Dem. Plut. Lucian). So also 
wevOepébs is either ‘‘ wife’s father” or ‘‘husband’s father” (Jn. xviii. 13; Gen. 
Xxxvili. 25, 38; Judg. i. 16; 1 Sam. iv. 19, 21). But for ‘‘ wife’s father” the 
more indefinite yauBpés (‘Sa relation by marriage”) is freq. in LXX (Exod. 
iii. 1, iv. 18; Num. x. 29; Judg. iv. 11, xix. 4, 7,9). In Greek there is a dis- 
tinct term for ‘‘ stepmother,” viz. the very common word pyrpud (Hom. Hes. 
Hdt. Aésch. Plat. Plut.); and if Lk. had intended to designate the second 
wife of Peter’s father, he would have used this term. That he should have 
ignored a word in common use which would express his meaning, and employ 
another word which has quite a different meaning, is incredible. That Peter 
was married is clear from 1°Cor. ix. 5. Clement of Alexandria says that Peter’s 
wife helped him in ministering to women,—an apostolic anticipation of Zenana 
missions (S¢vom. iii. 6, p. 536, ed. Potter). He also states that Peter and Philip 
had children, and that Philip gave his daughters in marriage (27d. p. 535, ed. 
Potter, rs Eus. #. £. iii. 30. 1); but he gives no names, It is remarkable 
that nothing is known of any children of any one Apostle. This is the first 
mention of Peter by Lk., who treats him as a person too well known to need 
introduction. For other miracles of mercy on the sabbath see on xiv. 1. 
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88. “Avactas Sé dd tis cuvaywyis. This may refer to Christ’s 
rising from His seat; but it is more natural to understand it of 
His leaving the synagogue. The verb is used where no sitting or 
lying is presupposed, and means no more than preparation for 
departure (i. 39, xv. 18, 20, xxiii. 1; Acts x. 20, xxii. 10): see on 
i. 39. Mk. has Bedidones, the plur. including Simon and Andrew, 
James and John. Neither Lk. nor Mt. mention the presence of 
disciples, but Peter, and perhaps Andrew, may be understood 
among those who #putycav aitov wept airis. 

ouvexopévn tupet@ peyddw. Perhaps all three words are medical, 
and certainly ovvéxouas occurs three times as often in Lk. as in the 
rest of N.T. Galen states that fevers were distinguished as 
“sreat” and “slight,” zcyaAor and opixpot (Hobart, p. 3). Comp. 
Plat. Gorg. 512 A. Note the analytical tense. 

89. émotds érdvw adtis émetipnoev. Instead of this both Mt. 
and Mk. state that He touched her hand. Proximus accessus 
ostendebat, virtutt Jesu cedere morbum, neque ullum corpori ejus a 
morbo tmminere periculum (Beng.). The ézeriunoev of ver. 35 does 
not show that the use of the same word here is meant to imply that 
the fever is regarded as a personal agent. But comp. xiii. 11, 16; 
Mk. ix. 17, 23. The ddjxev, which is in all three narratives, 
harmonizes with either view. In any case this unusual mode of 
healing would interest and impress a physician; and Lk. alone 
notices the suddenness with which her strength returned. For 
Tapaxpipe, See ON V. 25. 

Sunxdver adtots. Mk. has air@: the atrots includes the disciples 
and others present. Her being able to minister to them proves 
the completeness of the cure. Recovery from fever is commonly 
attended by great weakness. And this seems to be fatal to the view 
of B. Weiss, that Christ’s cures were “momentary effects produced 
by His touch, which, although the result was absolutely certain, yet 
merely began a healing process that was completed in a perfectly 
natural way.” What is gained by such an hypothesis ? 


The Attic form of the imperf. of diaxovéw is edaxdvouy ; but dinxdvovr is 
the reading of the MSS. in Eur. Cyc. 406 (Veitch, s.v.). Comp. viii. 3; Mt. 
iv. II, viii, 15; Mk. i. 13, 31; Jn. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 12. 


40, 41. Numerous Healings in the Evening. Vous rencontrons 
tet un de ces moments dans la vie du Seigneur ov la puissance miracu- 
leuse se déployait avec une richesse particulitre: vi. 19” (Godet, 
i. p. 339). Comp. Mt. viii. 16, 17; Mk. 1. 32-34. The healing 
of the demoniac (ver. 35), and of Peter’s mother-in-law, had proved 
that He could heal diseases both of mind and body. All three 
note the two kinds of healing; but “the physician separates the 
two with special distinctness, and lends no support to the view 
that possession is merely a physical disorder.” 
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40. Avvovros 8é tod tAlov. Mt. has Oias 82 yevouévys, while 
Mk. has “Oyias 82 yevopévyns, dre eOvoev 6 GAvos. We infer that 
here Mk. gives us the whole expression in the original tradition, of 
which all three make use ; and that Mt. uses one half and Lk. the 
other half of it. See v. 13, xxii. 34, xxiii. 38, for similar cases. 
Some infer that Mk. has combined the phrases used by the other two, 
and therefore must have written last of the three. But an analysis 
of the passages which all three have in common shows that this is 
incredible. The literary skill required for combining two narra- 
tives, without adding much new material, would be immense ; and 
Mk. does not possess it. It is much simpler to suppose that Mk. 
often gives the original tradition in full, and that the other two 
each give portions of it, and sometimes different portions. See E. 
A. Abbott, Zxcy. Brit. oth ed. art. “Gospels,” and Abbott and 
Rushbrooke, Zhe Common Tradition of the Syn. Gosp. p. Vi. 

Avvovros. ‘When the sun was setting,” or “ere the sun was 
set,” as the hymn gives it! The eagerness of the people was such 
that the very moment the sabbath was over they began to move 
the sick: comp. Jn. v. 10. Note Lk.’s favourite dwavres. 

évt Exdotw aitav tas xetpas emuTOets. Lk. alone preserves this 
graphic detail, which emphasizes the laborious solicitude of the 
work. Sic singuli penitius commoti sunt ad fidem (Beng.). It does 
not apply to the demoniacs, who were healed Adyw, as Mt. states. 


The action is a generally recognized symbol of ¢ransmdésszon, especially in 
conferring a blessing (Gen. xlviii. 14; Lev. ix. 22, 23; Mk. x. 16). It is also 
used to symbolize the transmission of guilt (Lev. i. 4, iii. 2, viii. 14, xvi. 21, 
22). The statement that ‘‘our Lord healed at first by laying on of hands, but 
gradually passed over to the exclusive use of the sont of power, in order that 
He might not encourage the popular idea that there was a necessary connexion 
between the laying on of hands and the cure,” is not confirmed by Scripture. 
The nobleman’s son and the man at Bethesda were healed by a word (Jn. iv. 50, 
v. 8); Malchus, by a touch. There was no necessity to use either word or 
touch. He could heal by an act of will, and at a distance from His person 
(vii. 10, xvii. 143 Jn. iv. 50). But He more often used means, possibly to aid 
the faith of those who needed healing (xiii. 13, xiv. 4, Mt. viii. 3, ix. 29; Mk. 
vii. 33, Vili. 23, 25; Jn. ix. 6: comp. Mk. v. 23, 28, 41, vii. 32, viii. 22). 
The fact that Jesus commonly used some action in healing made the Jews the 
more irate at His healing on the sabbath. Excepting Acts xvii. 25, Qepamevw in 
N.T. is always ‘‘ heal, cure,” not merely ‘serve, take care of.” Like colere, it 
is used of service both to God and to men; and like czrare, it is both “‘ to care 
for” and ‘‘to cure.” The imperfects, ¢@epdaevev and ééjpxero, mark the con- 
tinuance and repetition of the actions. 


41. éfijpxeto Sé kal Sayidua dws woANGy. “ But demons also” 


1 The form dévw seems to be Ionic, but occurs once or twice in Attic prose 
(Veitch, s.v.). Except éducev or édu in Mk. i. 32, the word does not occur again 
in N.T. It is freq. in LXX (Judg. xiv. 18; 2 Sam. ii. 24; 1 Kings xxii. 36; 
2 Chron. xviii. 34, etc.). It means ‘‘sink into, enter,” révroy or the like being 
expressed or understood. Lk. never uses the unclassical dyla (ix. 12, xxii. 14, 
EXlii. 54, xxiv. 29), which occurs ofter " Mt. and Mk. and twice in Jn. 
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(as well as diseases) ‘came out of many.” For 88 xaf see on iii. 9, 
and for éfépxeo0a. &wé see on ver. 35: both are characteristic of 
Lk. He alone mentions the xpdfew of the demons. There is not 
much difference between 6 vids tod @cod here and 6 dytos rod Ocod 
in ver. 34. In both cases it is the presence of Divine holiness 
which is felt and proclaimed. Phil. ii. ro is here not to the point ; 
for xarax@ovia there probably does not mean devils. 

odk cia adtd Aadeiv, dt. “He suffered them not to speak, 
because.” Not, “suffered them not to say that”; which would 
require Aéyew. In N.T. Aadcty and Adyev are never confused ; not 
even Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 17; 1 Thes. i. 8. Excepting Mt. 
xxiv. 3 and 1 Cor. x. 13, édw is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 55; 
Acts v. 38, xiv. 16, xvi. 7, xix. 30, xxili. 32, XXVil. 32, 40, XXViii. : : 
and eiwy is the usual form of imperf. 


Godet’s suggestion, that the demons wished to compromise Jesus by exciting 
a dangerous enthusiasm among the people, or to create a belief that there was a 
bond of connexion between their work and His, is gratuitous. Their cries are 
more like involuntary exclamations of dismay. That Jesus should not allow 
them to make Him known was natural, although Strauss condemns it as incon- 
sistent. Vec tempus erat, nec hi precones (Beng. on Mk. iii. 12). ‘* It was not 
meet that unclean demons should usurp the glory of the apostolic office” (Cyril 
Alex.). Jesus had rejected the offered assistance of the evil one in the 
wilderness, and could not desire to be proclaimed as the Messiah by His 
ministers. Moreover, while the national ideas respecting the Messiah remained 
so erroneous, the time for such proclamation had not yet come. Comp. 
Jn. vi. 15. 


42, 43. The Multitude’s Pursuit of Him. Comp. Mk. i. 35-39 
Although Lk. has some features which Mk. has not, the latter’s 
account is more like that of an eye-witness. 

42. Tevopévns Sé jpépas. See on vi. 12. Mk. has the strong 
expression zpwt évvvxa. Aiav. It was so early that it was still like 
night. This shows His anxiety to escape the multitude and secure 
time for refreshment of His spiritual nature by converse with God: 
Mk. adds xaxe? rpoontxero. Jesus had probably passed the night 
in Simon’s house; and for of dyAot Mk has Sipwv Kai of per’ aidroi, 
for as yet Jesus had no fixed disciples. Peter in telling Mk. of the 
incident would say, “ We went after Him.” 

ot dxdor éweLytrouv adtév. “The multitudes kept seeking for 
Him.” The éz- marks the direction of the search: comp. érédo0y 
(ver. 17). They wanted more of His teaching and of His 
miraculous cures. See on xi. 29. But neither this nor the 
mo\AGv in ver. 41 proves that there had not been time to heal all 
who came the previous evening. Would He have sent any empty 
away? Lk. is fond of recording the eagerness of the people to 
come to Christ (v. 1, 19, vi. 19, Vili. 19, 40, xii. I, xxi. 38: comp, 
xix. 3 and xxiii. 8). 

AdOov ws adrod, kal Katelxov adtév Tod ph wopevecOar dm’ abtay, 
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They did not leave off seeking unzi/ they reached Him, and they 
tried to stay Him from going away from them. 


This use of &ws with a person is not classical: comp. @ws judy (Acts 
ix, 33) and &ws rod BuoiAéws (1 Mac. iii. 26). Of place (iv. 29, x. 15) or of 
time (xxiii. 44) ws is common enough. 

With xaretyoy (imperf. of attempted or intended action) comp. éxdAovv 
(i. §9). The rob wh wopederOa is not Lk.’s favourite construction to express 
purposes or result (see on i. 74), but the gen. after a verb of detention or 
prevention: comp. Rom. xv. 22. For the apparently superfluous negative 
comp. xx. 27, xxiv. 16; Acts x. 47, xiv. 18, xx. 27. Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 4095 
Ixv. 2. B, pe 755+ 


43. Kai tais érépars médeow. Placed first for emphasis. “To 
the other cities also (as well as to Capernaum) I must preach the 
good tidings.” It is a rebuke to them for wishing to monopolize 
Him. It is not a rebuke for interrupting His preaching by 
requiring Him to work miracles. There is no evidence that He 
ever regarded these works of mercy as an interruption of His 
ministry, or as an unworthy lowering of it. On the contrary, they 
were an essential part of it; not as evidence of His Messiahship, 
but as the natural work of the great Healer of body and soul. 
They were, moreover, an important element in His teaching, for 
His miracles were parables. As evidence they did not prove His 
Messiahship, and He did not greatly value the faith which was 
produced by them (Jn. ii. 23, 24). He Himself regarded them as 
merely auxiliary (Jn. xiv. 11). He warned His disciples that false 
Christs and false prophets would work miracles (Mk. xiii. 22), just as 
the O.T. had warned the Jews that a Prophet was not to be believed 
simply because he worked miracles (Deut. xiii. 1-3). And, as a 
matter of fact, Christ’s miracles did not convince the Jews (Jn. 
xii. 37). Some thought that He was a Prophet (vii. 16, ix. 8, 19; 
Mt. xxi. 11; Jn. ix. 17), a view taken even by His disciples after 
the crucifixion (xxiv. 19); while others attributed His miracles to 
Satanic agency (Mt. xii. 24). On the other hand, the Baptist, 
although he wrought no miracles, was thought to be the Messiah 
(see on iii. 15). The saying here recorded does not mean, there- 
fore, “You are mistaking My work. I came to preach the good 
tidings, not to do works of healing”: but, “ You are selfish in your 
desires. I came to preach the good tidings and to do works of 
healing to all, and not to a favoured few.” For edayyehioacba see 
on ii. 10. 

Set. For the second time (ii. 49) Christ uses this word respect- 
ing His own conduct. Comp. ix. 22, xill. 33, xvil. 25, xix. 5, 
xxii. 37, xxiv. 26, 44, 46. His work and His sufferings are ordered 
by Divine decree. The word is thus used of Christ throughout 
N.T. (Acts iii. 21, xvii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 25). 

thy Baowdetav tod Ocod. This is Lk.’s first use of this frequent 
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expression (vi. 20, vil. 28, viii. 1, 10, etc.), which Jn. employs twice 
(ii. 3, 5), Mt. thrice (xii. 28, xxi. 31, 43), and Mk. often. For its 
import see Ewald, Hist. of Jsrael, vi.. Eng. tr. pp. 201-210; 
Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Kingdom of God”; Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. 
pp. 265-270. The émi todo refers to the whole of what precedes : 
“For this end,” viz. “to preach the good tidings everywhere in the 
land.” For this use of éré comp. xxiii. 48 and Mt. xxvi. 50. It 
is quite classical (Xen. Azab. ii. 5. 22, vii. 8. 4). For dmeotddny 
see on ver. 18. The evidence for it (8 BC D LX) as against 
dréoradyat (A QR) is overwhelming. Yet Godet says om peut 
hésiter. It refers to the mission from the Father, as does the 
eén\Oov of Mk. But it is possible to give the latter the inadequate 
interpretation of leaving the house at Capernaum. 

44. Kai fv knptcowr eis Tas cuvaywyds Tis ‘“lovdatas. This 
statement forms a conclusion to the section (14-44); and the 
analytical tense indicates that what is stated continued for some 
time. 


Both Lk. and Mk. have els ras cvvayywyds, which in both cases has been 
altered into the easier év rats cuvayyuryais. The els may be explained asa 
pregn. constr., ‘‘ He went into the synagogues and preached there” or as ex- 
pressing the motion or direction of the preaching (Mk. iv. 15; Jn. viii. 26). 
Comp. és Tov Sfjuov radra Néywou (Thuc. v. 45. 1). It seems probable that 
the reading "Iovéalas (§ BC LQR) is the original one, which has been 
corrected to TadtAalas (A DXTI'A ATID) on account of its difficulty. But, as 
in i. 5 and vii. 17, Judza may here mean the whole country of the Jews, 
Palestine. Lk. often uses ‘Iovdala in this sense (xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, 
xi. I, 29, xxvi. 20; comp. Gal. i. 22). Classic writers use the term in much 
the same manner. Strabo means by it all the region from Lebanon south- 
wards, 


V. 1-VI. 11. From the Call of the first Disciples to the Nomina- 
tion of the Twelve. 


This section presents a symmetrical arrangement, which possibly 
is intentional. The call of a leading disciple (1-11) is followed 
by two healings which provoke controversy (12-16, 17-26) ; and 
then the call of another leading disciple (27-39) is followed 
by two incidents on the sabbath, which again provoke controversy 
(vi. 1-5, 6-11). 

V. 1-11. The call of Simon. In Mt. iv. 18-22 and Mk. i 
16-20 the narrative is the call of Simon and Andrew, and of James 


and John. Here Andrew is not mentioned. And although all obey 
the call (ver. 11), yet Simon alone is addressed (vv. 4, 10). But 
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the identity of this incident with that narrated by Mt. and Mk, can 
neither be affirmed nor denied with certainty. In Mt. and Mk. 
the disciples are fishing; here they are washing their nets before 
putting them away. The important point is that in all narratives 
those called are at work. Similarly, Levi is called from his busi- 
ness. It would seem as if none of the Twelve were called when 
idle. 

1, *Eyéveto 8. See detached note at the end of ch. i. For tiv 
3xdov see On xi. 29; for év TH dv SyxAov EmtKetoPar see On ili. 21 ; for 
tov Adyov Tod Geos see On Vill. 11; for kat introducing the apodosis 
see On ii. 21; and for kat aétés see on ver. 14. All these points, 
with the analytical fv éords (i. 7, 10, 20, 21, etc.), are characteristic 
of Lk. Not often do we find so many marks of his style in so 
small a compass. Comp. viil. 22, 37, 40, 41. For the popular 
desire to behold Christ see on iv. 42. With émxeto@at comp. xxii. 
23; Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. ix. 16; Heb. ix. 10; Jos. Amz. xx. 5. 3. 
It is used in a literal sense Jn. x1. 38, xxl. 9. Here it is mainly 
figurative, but it includes the notion of physical pressure. The 
avrds distinguishes Jesus from the 6xAos: comp. iv. 15, 30. 

Tapa Thy Nipvyy Fevynoapér. With characteristic accuracy Lk. 
never calls it a sea, while the others never call it a lake. Except 
in Rev. of the “lake of fire,” Aiuvy in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
When he uses @dAacca, he means sea in the ordinary sense (xvii. 
2, 6, xxi. 25; Acts iv. 24, etc.). 

In AV. of 1611 both here and Mk. vi. 53 the name appears as ‘* Genesareth,” 
following the spelling of the Vulgate ; but in Mt. xiv. 34 as ‘‘Genesaret.” The 
printers have corrected this to ‘‘Gennesaret” in all three places. Tevyyoapér 
is the orthography of the best MSS. in all three places. Josephus writes both 
Aluyn Tevvnoaptris (Ant. xviii. 2. 1) and Nyuyn Tevvnodp (B. J. iii. 10. 7). 
1 Mac. xi. 67 we have 7d téwp rod Tevynodp. But in O.T. the lake is called 
Oddacoa Xevéped (Num. xxxiv. 11?; Josh. xii. 3) from a town of that name near 
to it (Josh. xix. 35). Josephus contrasts its fertility with the barrenness of the 
lower lake in the Jordan valley (ZB. /. iv. 8. 2): the one is the ‘‘Sea of Life,” 
the other the ‘‘Sea of Death.” See Stanley’s fine description of ‘‘ the most 
sacred sheet of water that this earth contains” (Sz. & Pal. pp. 368-378); 
Farrar, Life of Christ, i. pp. 175-182; Conder, D.Z.? art. ‘‘ Gennesaret.” 


For mapdé ¢. acc. after a verb of rest comp. xviii. 35; Acts x. 6, 32; 
Heb. xi. 12: Xen. Anab. iii. 5. 1, vii. 2. 11. 

With jv éords (which is the apodosis of éyévero), kat elder is to be joined : 
‘*It came to pass that He was standing, and He saw.” It is very clumsy to 
sere kal adrds Hv éords parenthetical, and take xat eldev as the apodosis of 
éyévero. 


2. ot S€ Gdects. “ But the sea-folk” (GAs) or “fishermen.” It 
is one of many Homeric words which seem to have gone out of 
use and then to have reappeared in late Greek. Fishing in the 
lake has now almost ceased. The Arabs dislike the water. The 
washing of the nets was preparatory to hanging them up to dry. 
As distinct from virrw, which is used of washing part of the human 
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body, and Xovw, which is used of washing the whole of it, Adve is 
used of washing inanimate objects (Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 14; Gen. xlix. 
11; Exod. xix. 10). In Lev. xv. 11 all three words are used with 
exactly this difference of meaning. Trench, Syz. xlv. 

Ta Sixtua. The most general term for nets of all kinds, of which 
dppiBAnotpov (Mt. iv. 18) and cayyjvy (Mt. xiii. 47) are special 
varieties. Trench, Sy. lxiv.; D.Z. art. “ Net.” 

8. éwavayayetv. The correct word for “putting off to sea” 
(2 Mac. xii. 4°; Xen. Hedlen, vi. 2. 28): elsewhere in N.T. only 
Mt. xxi. 18 in the sense of “return.” For the double preposition 
comp. éravépxopuat (x. 35, xix. 15) and éravazavw (x. 6). Christ 
uses Peter’s boat as a pulpit, whence to throw the net of the Gospel 
over His hearers. We have a similar scene Mk. iv. 1, and in 
both cases He sits to teach, as in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
Peter was probably steering, and therefore both before and after 
the sermon he is addressed as to the placing of the boat. But the 
letting down of the nets required more than one person, and hence 
the change to the plural (xaAdcare). Von statim promittit Dominus 
capiuram : explorat prius obsequia Simonis (Beng.). 

5.’Emortdta. Lk. alone uses ém@LoTaTys (viil. 24, 45, ix. 33, 49, 
xvii. 13), and always in addresses to Christ. He never uses 
*PafBei, which is common in the other Gospels, esp. in Jn., but 
would not be so intelligible to Gentiles. The two words are not 
synonymous, émocrdrys implying authority of any kind, and not 
merely that of a teacher. Here it is used of one who has a right 
to give orders. 

Sv Sdyns vuKTds Komdoavtes. Through the whole of the best 
time for fishing they had toiled fruitlessly. Only in bibl. Grk. has 
xorudw the meaning of “work with much effort, toil wearisomely ” 
(xii. 27; Acts xx. 35; Mt. vi. 28; Josh. xxiv. 13, etc). The 
original meaning is “ become exhausted, grow weary ” (Jn. iv. 6). 
Clem. Alex. quotes a letter of Epicurus, Myre véos tis dv peddérw 
pirocodpeiv, pyre yépwv trdpxwv xomidtw girocopay (Strom. iv. 8, 
P- 5945 ed. Potter). 

émt S€ TO fypatl cov xahdow ta Sikrua. “ But relying upon 
Thy word I will have the nets let down.” The “nevertheless” of 
AV. Cran. and Gen. is too strong : for that we should have wAnv 
(vi. 24, 35, etc.). For this use cf émi, “on the strength of,” comp. 
ii, 20; Acts iv. 21. Win. xlvili. d, p. 491. The xoddoare and 
moijoavres Show that the xaAdow includes the employment of 
others. Excepting Mk. ii. 4 and 2 Cor. xi. 33, xaAdw is peculiar to 
Lk. (v2. 4,53 Acts ix. 25, xxvii. 17, 30). With the faith involved 
in xadow 7a Oikrva we may compare xéAcvodv pe éAGciv mpos ad 
éri 7a ddara (Mt. xiv. 28). 

6. cuvéxNercay wAHO0s ixOdwv mods. Not a miracle of creation, 
but at least of knowledge, even if Christ’s will did not bring the 
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fish to the spot. In no miracle before the Resurrection does 
Jesus create ; and we have no sufficient reason for believing that 
the food provided at the second miraculous draught of fishes was 
created (Jn. xxi. 9-13). There is no exaggeration, as De Wette 
thinks, in dveppyoero or in BubigerOar (ver. 7). The nets “were 
breaking,” ze. beginning to break, when the help from the other 
boat prevented further mischief, and then both boats were over- 
loaded. On the masses of fish to be seen in the lake see Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 285, and D.B.? p. 1074: “The density 
of the shoals of fish in the Lake of Galilee can scarcely be con- 
ceived by those who have not witnessed them. They sometimes 
cover an acre or more on the surface in one dense mass.” 


The form fjoow occurs in poetry (Hom, //, xviii. 571, xxiv. 454) and late 
prose (Strab. xi. 14. 8). It is a collat. form of pijyyvups (Veitch, s.v., and 
Curtius, Z¢ym. 511, 661): but see on ix. 42. 


7. xatéveucav tots petsxors. Possibly because they were too 
far off for a call to be heard. The other boat was still close to the 
shore (ver. 2), for Simon alone had been told to put out into deep 
water. The verb is freq. in Hom., and occurs in Hdt. and Plato, 
generally in the sense of “nod assent, grant.” Here only in N.T. 
Euthymius suggests that they were too agitated to call. 


Here and Heb. i. 9 (from Ps, xliv. 8) we have uéroxos as a subst. Com 
Heb. iii. 1, 14, vi. 4, xii. 8: and see T. S. Evans on 1 Cor. x. 16-18 in 
Speakers Com. ** As distinguished from kowwvds (ver. 10; Heb. x. 33), which 
suggests the idea of personal fellowship, uéroxos describes participation in 
some common blessing or privilege, or the like. The bond of union lies in 
that which is shared and not in the persons themselves” (Wsctt. on Heb. 
iii. 1). For ovA\aBéoar in the sense of “‘assist”? comp. Phil. iv. 3. In 
class. Grk. the act. is more common in this sense. For #\@av see on i. 59. 


éxdyoav dudstepa ta tota dote PuliLecOar adtdé. For érAyoav 
see On 1. 15; dupdrepor is another favourite word (i. 6, 7, vi. 39, 
vil. 42 ; Acts vili. 38, x. 16, xxiii. 8); not in Mk. or Jn. “They 
filled both the boats, so that they degaz to sink”: comp. Sveppijero. 
The act. is used 2 Mac. xii. 4 of the sinking of persons; by Poly- 
hius (ii. 10. 5) of the sinking of ships ; and 1 Tim. vi. 9 of sending 
down to perdition. Nowhere else in N.T. 

8. Xtpwv Métpos mpocémesev Tois ydvacw *Inood. This is the 
only place in his Gospel in which Lk. gives Peter both names, 
and it is the first mention of the surname: see on vi. 14. 


The constr. rpoomlarrecy rots ‘yor. is quite classical (Eur. Or. 1332 ; comp. 
Mk. vii. 25 ; Soph. O. C. 1606) ; often with dat. of pers. (viii. 28, 47 ; Acts 
xvi. 29; Mk. iii. 11, v. 33). 


"Egehe dn’ éuod. Not ‘“ Leave my boat,” which is too definite, 
but, “Go out of my vicinity, Depart from me.” See on iv. 35. 
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It is quite erroneous to introduce here the notion that sailors 
believe it to be unlucky to have a criminal on board (Cic. De Jaz. 
Deor. iii. 37. 89 ; Hor. Carm. iii. 2. 26). In that case Peter, like 
Jonah, would have asked to be thrown into the sea. That the 
Twelve, before their call, were exceptionally wicked, trép macav 
Guaptiay dvouwrépovs (Barn. v. 9), is unscriptural and incredible. 
But Origin seems to accept it (Con. Ces. i. 63; comp. Jerome, 
Adv. Pelag. iii. 2). See Schanz, ad Joc. p. 198. 


Peter does not regard himself as a criminal, but as a sinful man ; and this 
miracle has brought home to him a new sense, both of his own sinfulness and of 
Christ’s holiness. It is not that he fears that Christ’s holiness is dangerous to a 
sinner (B. Weiss), but that the contrast between the two is felt to be so intense 
as to be intolerable. The presence of the sinless One is a reproach and a cun- 
demnation, rather than a peril ; and therefore such cases as those of Gideon and 
Manoah (Judg. vi. 22, xili. 22), cited by Grotius and De Wette, are not quite 
parallel. Job (xlii. 5, 6) is a better illustration; and Beng. compares the 
centurion (Mt. viii. 8). The objection that Peter had witnessed the healing of 
his wife’s mother and other miracles, and therefore could not be so awestruck 
by this miracle, is baseless. It frequently happens that one experience touches 
the heart, after many that were similar to it have failed to do so. Perhaps, 
without being felt, they prepare the way. Moreover, this was a miracle in 
Peter’s own craft, and therefore was likely to make a special impression on 
him ; just as the healing of a disease, known to the profession as incurable, 
would specially impress a physician. 


Kupte. The change from émordra (see on ver. 5) is remarkable, 
and quite in harmony with the change of circumstances. It is the 
‘“‘ Master” whose orders must be obeyed, the “Lord” whose holi- 
ness causes moral agony to the sinner (Dan. x. 16). Grotius, 
followed by Trench, points out that the dominion over all nature, 
including “the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas” (Ps. viii. 8), lost by Adam, is restored in 
Christ, the ideal man and the second Adam. But that Peter 
recognized this is more than we know. In what follows notice the 
characteristic rdvras and ovv. 

9. émt TH dypa tav ixOdwv. This was the dasis of their amaze- 
ment: see small print on ii. 33, and comp. Acts xiv. 3 and Rom. 
v. 14. There is no need to make dypu. act. in ver. 4, “a catching,” 
and pass. here, “the thing caught.” “For a catch” in ver. 4; 
“at the catch of fish” here. If dy ovvéAaBov (BD X, Goth.) is 
the true reading, both may be act. But if 4 ovvéAaGor is right, 
then in both places dypa is pass. In either case we have the 
idiomatic attraction of the relative which is so freq. in Lk. See 
small print on iii. 19. The word is common in poetry both act. 
and pass. Not in LXX, nor elsewhere in N.T. Note the change 
of meaning from ovAAaPéoba in ver. 7 to svvéAaBov. The verb 
is freq. in Lk., but elsewhere rare in N.T. 

10. “IdkwBov kat *lwdvnv. The first mention of them by Lk. 

Io 
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In Mt. and Mk. they were in their boat, mending their nets, when 
Jesus called them; and Mt. adds that Zebedee was with them, 
which Mk. implies (i. 20). For xowwvot see on ver. 7. Are they 
the same as the péroyor? It is possible that Peter had his xouwwvoi 
in his boat, while the p¢roxor were in the other boat. In any case 
the difference of word should be preserved in translation. This 
Tyn. Cran. and Gen. effect, with “fellows” for péroxo. and 
“partners” for kowwvot. But Vulg. and Beza have soci# for both; 
and RV. follows AV. with “partners” for both. 

eimev mpds Tov Xipwva Incods. It is still Peter who is singled 
out for notice. Yet some critics affirm that it is the tendency of 
this Evangelist to depreciate Peter. For pi poBod see on i. 13: 
excepting Mk. v. 36 and Rev. i. 17, Lk. alone uses the expres- 
sion without an accusative. Peter’s sense of unworthiness was in 
itself a reason for courage. Quo magis sibi displicebat hoc magis 
Domino placet (Grotius). 

dnd tod viv. The present moment is a crisis in his life, of 
which he was reminded at the second miraculous draught of fishes, 
when the commission given to him now was restored to him after 
his fall. Excepting 2 Cor. v. 16 and [Jn. viii. 11], dad rod viv is 
peculiar to Lk. (i. 48, xii. 52, xxii. 18, 69; Acts xviii. 6). Comp. 
éws Tov viv (Mt. xxiv. 21; Mk. xiii. 19) and dype rod viv (Rom. viii. 
ga; Phil. 1.8). 

évOpdmous €on LwypSv. Both substantive and verb have special 
point (mez instead of fish ; for Ze instead of for death) ; while the 
analytical tense marks the permanence of the new pursuit: comp. 
i. 20. This last is preserved in Rhem. “shalt be taking,” follow- 
ing Vulg. evis capiens. Beza seems to be alone in giving the full 
force of fwypav (Lwés and éypetv): vivos capies homines. But to add 
“alive” in English deprives “men” of the necessary emphasis.! 
The verb is used of sparing the lives of those taken in battle: 
Ldype, ’Atpéos vig, ot 8 aéia défar drowa (Hom. ZZ. vi. 46). Else- 
where in N.T only 2 Tim. ii. 26, of the evil one. Comp. the 
exhortation of Socrates to Critobulus: “AAA6 Oappav repd ayabds 
yiyverOat, kat rovotros yuyvdpevos Onpav émixeper tods Kahovs Te 
xayabous (Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 28). 

11. katayaydvres Ta Tota. Like éravayayety in ver. 3, this is 
a nautical expression ; freq. in Acts (ix. 30, xxii. 30, xxiii. 15, 20, 
etc.). Comp. dvdyeuv, vill. 22. 

apévtes wévta jkokodOncav attG. Even the large draught of 
fishes does not detain them. They are sure that He who has 
given them such marvellous returns from their usual business will 
be ready to provide for them when, at His summons, they abandon 


1Cod. Brix. has hominum eritis captores, including James and John, 
although old témere precedes. D has rovjow yap buds adcets dvOpmrwy (from 
Mt. and Mk.) after the insertion wh ylverOe ddeis ix Odwr. 
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their business. The call was addressed to Peter (ver. 10), but the 
sons of Zebedee recognize that it concerns them also; and they 
leave and follow. 


In this late Greek dlnum is preferred to Aelrw and its compounds, and 
dxoXovbéw to éxouat (which does not occur in N.T.) and its compounds. 


The fact that other disciples besides Peter obeyed the call and followed 
Jesus, is the main reason for identifying this narrative with Mk. i. 16-20 and 
Mt. iv. 18-22. All three have the important word d¢évres, and Mt. and Lk. 
have 7xodov@noay atr@, for which Mk. has dwf\Oov érloov adrod. But note 
that Lk. alone has his favourite rdvra after dpévres (comp. vi. 30, vii. 35, 
ix. 43, xi. 4, xii. 10). Against these similarities, however, we have to set the 
differences, chief among which is the miraculous draught of fishes, which Mt. 
and Mk. omit. Could Peter have failed to include this in his narrative? And 
would Mk. have omitted it, if the Petrine tradition had contained it? It is 
easier to believe that some of the disciples were called more than once, and that 
their abandonment of their original mode of life was gradual: so that Mk. and 
Mt. may relate one occasion and Lk. another. Even after the Resurrection 
Peter speaks quite naturally of ‘‘ going a fishing” (Jn. xxi. 3), as if it was still at 
least an occasional pursuit. But we must be content to remain in doubt as to 
the relation of this narrative to that of Mk. and Mt. See Weiss, Leben Jesu, 
I, iii. 4, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 54-59. 

This uncertainty, however, need not be extended to the relation of this 
miracle to that recorded in Jn. xxi. 1-14. It cannot be accepted as probable 
that, in the source from which Lk. drew, ‘‘ the narrative of the call of Peter has 
been confused with that of his reinstatement in the office which had been 
entrusted to him, and so the history of the miraculous draught of fishes which is 
connected with the one has been united with the other.” The contrast between 
all the main features of the two miracles is too great to be explained by confused 
recollection. 1. There Jesus is not recognized at first; here He is known 
directly He approaches. 2. There He is on the shore; here He is in Peter’s 
boat. 3. There Peter and John are together; here they seem to be in different 
boats. 4. There Peter leaves the capture of the fish to others ; here he is chief 
actor in it. 5. There the net is not broken; here it is. 6. There the fish are 
caught close to the shore and brought to the shore; here they are caught in 
deep water and are taken into the boats. 7. There Peter rushes through the 
water to the Lord whom he had lately denied ; here, though he had committed 
no such sin, he says, ‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
There is nothing improbable in two miracles of a similar kind, one granted to 
emphasize and illustrate the call, the other the re-call, of the chief Apostle. 

The way in which the Fathers allegorize the two miracles is well known, the 
first of the Church Militant, the second of the Church Triumphant. R. A. 
Lipsius would have it that the first is an allegory of quite another kind, the 
main point of which is the wéroxor in the other boat. He assumes that James 
and John are in Peter’s boat, and explains thus. That Christ first teaches and 
then suddenly speaks of fishing, tells us that the fishing is symbolical. The 
fishing in deep water is the mission to the heathen, which Peter at first is 
unwilling (?) to undertake (comp. Acts x. 14). The marvellous draught after the 
night of fruitless toil is the conversion of many heathen after the failure of the 
mission to the Jews. This work is so great that Peter with the two other 
Apostles of the Jews are unequal to it, and have to call Paul, Barnabas, and 
others to help them. Peter then recognizes his former unwillingness (?) as a 
sin, and both he and the sons of Zebedee are amazed at the success of the 
mission to the heathen (Gal. ii. 9). Thus the rejection of Jesus by the people 
of Nazareth (iv. 29, 30), and His preaching ‘‘to the other cities also” (iv. 43), 
teach the same lesson as the miraculous draught ; viz. the failure of the missiop 
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to the Jews and the success of the mission to the heathen (Jahrb. fir prot. 
Theol. 1875, i. p. 189). The whole is exceedingly forced, and an examination 
of the details chaws that they do not fit. If the common view is correct, that 
James and John were the puéroxo in the other boat, the whole structure falls to 
the ground. Had Lk. intended to convey the meaning read into the narrative 
by Lipsius, he would not have left the’ point on which the whole is based so 
open to misconception. Keim on the whole agrees with Lipsius, and dog- 
matically asserts that ‘‘the artificial narrative of Lk. must unhesitatingly be 
abandoned . . . It is full of subtle and ingenious invention . . . Its historical 
character collapses under the weight of so much that is artificial” (Jes. of Waz. iii. 

. 264, 265). Holtzmann also pronounces it to be *‘ legendary and consciously 

legorical” (2 loco). Does Peter’s apparently inconsistent conduct, beseeching 
Jesus to depart and yet abiding at His ia look like invention ? 


12-16. The Healing of a Leper. Here we certainly have an 
incident which is recorded by all three Evangelists. The amount 
of verbal agreement is very great, and we may confidently affirm 
that all three make use of common material. Mt. (viii. 1-4) is the 
most brief, Mk. (i. 40-45) the most full; but Mt. is the only one 
who gives any note of time. He places the miracle just after Jesus 
had come down from delivering the Sermon on the Mount. 

On the subject of Leprosy see H. V. Carter, Leprosy and 
Elephantiasis, 1874; Tilbury Fox, Skim Diseases, 1877 ; Kaposi, 
Hautkrankheiten, Wien, 1880 ; and the literature given at the end of 
art. Aussatz in Herzog ; also in Hirsch, Hand. d. Pathologie, 1860. 

12. Kat i8ov. Hebraistic; in Mt. viii. 2, but not in Mk. i. 4o: 
the xai is the apodosis to éyévero, as in ver. 1. No verb follows 
the idov, as if the presence of the leper were a surprise. Had the 
man disregarded the law in approaching the crowd? Or had the 
people come upon him suddenly, before he could avoid them? 
What follows shows a third possibility. _ 

wAnpys Aéwpas. This particular is given only by the beloved 
physician. His face and hands would be covered with ulcers and 
sores, so that everyone could see that the hideous disease was at 
a very advanced stage. This perhaps accounts for the man’s 
venturing into the multitude, and for their not fleeing at his 
approach ; for by a strange provision of the law, “if the leprosy 
break out abroad in the skin, and the leprosy cover all the skin of 
him that hath the plague, from his head even to his feet, . . . then 
the priest . . . shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague” 
(Lev. xiii. 12, 13). 

éd5e79n adtod. Excepting Mt. ix. 38, the verb is peculiar in 
N.T. to Lk. and Paul. It is especially freq. in Lk. (viii. 28, 38, 
ix. 38, 40, x. 2, etc.). In LXX it represénts a variety of Hebrew 
words, and is very common. Here Mk. has zapaxaddv. 

édv O€hys, Sdvacat re KaVapicat. All three accounts have these 
words, and the reply to them, dA, xafapicOy7, without variation. 
The dvvaca is evidence of strong faith in the Divine power of 
Jesus ; for leprosy was believed to be incurable by human means. 
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It was “the stroke” of God, and could not be removed by the 
hand of man. But it is characteristic of the man’s imperfect 
apprehension of Christ’s character, that he has more trust in His 
power than in His goodness. He doubts the will to heal. He 
says kaGapioa: rather than Oeparedoa: or idoacar because of the 
pollution which leprosy involved (Lev. xiii. 45, 46). In O.T. 
“unclean” and “clean,” not “sick” and “healed,” are the terms 
used about the leper. The old rationalistic explanation, that 
xafapioat means “to pronounce clean,” and that the man was 
already cured, but wanted the great Rabbi of Nazareth to absolve 
him from the, expensive and troublesome journey to Jerusalem, 
contradicts the plain statements of the Gospels. He was “full of 
leprosy” (Lk.); “immediately the leprosy departed from him” 
(Mk. Lk.). If xa@apicat means “to pronounce clean,” then 
kafapicOnrs means “be thou pronounced clean.” Yet Jesus sends 
him to the priest (Lk. Mk. Mt.). Contrast the commands of 
Christ with the prayers of Moses, Elijah, and Elisha, when they 
healed. 

18. éxtetvas thy xetpa. All three have this Hebraistic ampli- 
fication. In LXX the phrase commonly occurs in connexion 
with an act of punishment: Ex. vii. 5, 19, viii. 1, 2, ix. 22, 23, 
X. 12, 21, 22, xiv. 16, 21, 26, 27; Ezek. vi. 14, xiv. 9, xvi. 27, 
xxv. 7, 13, 16, xxxv. 3; Zeph.i,4).t, 13 ;. Jer. vi. re, xv.-6... In 
N.T. it rarely has this meaning. Jesus touched the leper on the 
same principle as that on which He healed on the sabbath: the 
ceremonial law gives place to the law of charity when the two 
come into collision. His touch aided the leper’s faith. 

 Aémpa darqdOev dm adtod. Here again (see on iv. 40) Mk. 
has the whole expression, of which Lk. and Mt. each use a part. 
Mk. has drjAGev am’ atrod 4 Aémpa, kai éxafapicOy, and Mt. has 
éxabapioOy airod 4 A€rpa. All three have edféws or edOs, showing 
that Jesus not merely prepared the way for a cure which nature 
accomplished, but healed the leper at once by His touch. 

14, kat aérés. Lk.’s favourite form of connexion in narrative: 
00. 1; 17, 37, 1. 17, 22, 28, ili. 23, iv. 15, vi. 20, etc. 

mapynyyerkev. The word is specially used of commanders 
whose orders are passed along the line (apd), and is freq. in Lk. 
(viii. 29, 56, ix. 21; Acts i. 4, iv. 18, v. 28, 40, x. 42, etc.); rare 
in Mt. (x. 5, xv. 35) and Mk. (vi. 8, viii. 6); not in Jn. All the 
others use évréAXeo Oar, and Mt. xeAevew, both of which are rare in 
Lk. Here Mt. and Mk. have déyee. 

pndevt eimetv. The charge was given with emphasis (dpe 
pnoevi pndev eins) and sternness (éuf8piynodpevos), as Mk. tells 
us. The meaning of it is variously explained. To prevent (1) the 
man from having intercourse with others before being pronounced 
clean by proper authority; (2) the maz from becoming proud 
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through frequent telling of the amazing benefit bestowed upon 
him ; (3) the vzes¢s from hearing of the miracle before the man 
arrived, and then deciding, out of hostility to Jesus, to deny the 
cure; (4) the jeople from becoming unhealthily excited about 
so great a miracle. Chrysostom and Euthymius suggest (5) that 
Christ was setting an example of humility, d.daoxwy 76 dxouzracrov 
kal adpAdripor, in forbidding the leper to proclaim His good deeds. 
Least probable of all is the supposition (6) that “our Lord desired 
to avoid the Levitical rites for uncleanness which the unspiritual 
ceremonialism of the Pharisees might have tried to force upon 
Him” for having touched the leper. The first of these was prob- 
ably the chief reason; but one or more of the others may be true 
also. The man would be likely to think that one who had been 
so miraculously cured was not bound by ordinary rules ; and if he 
mixed freely with others before he was declared by competent 
authority to be clean, he would give a handle to Christ’s enemies, 
who accused Him of breaking the law. In the Sermon on the 
Mount He had said, “Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets” (Mt. v. 17); which implies that this had been 
said of Him. The command pydevi poe «trys is further evidence 
that Jesus did not regard miracles as His chief credentials. And 
there are many such commands (vill. 56; Mt. ix. 30, xii. 16; 
Mk. 1. 34, ili. 12, V. 43, Vil. 36, Vili. 26). 
GANA amreAOdv SetEov ceavrdv 7H lepet. Sudden changes to the oratzo 
directa axe common after maparyyé\\w and similar verbs (Acts i. 4, xxiii. 22 ; 


Mk. vi. 8, 9; comp. Acts xvii. 3; Tobit viii. 21; Xen. Azad. i. 3. 16, 20). 
Win. Ixiii. 2, p. 725. 


7 tepet. As in the original (Lev. xiii. 49), the sing. refers to 
the priest who was on duty at the time. Note the caus, “ exactly 
as”; the reference is to Lev. xiv. 4-10, which enjoins rather ex- 
pensive offerings. Comp. Mt. i. 24. For the form Movojs see 
on ii, 22. This charge is in all three narratives almost in the 
same words. On its import see Hort, /udazstic Christianity, p. 30. 

kabapiopos. Lmundatio (Vulg.), mundatio (fq) purgatio (a), 
purificatio (a). 

eis praptuptoy adtots. This addition is in all three, and various 
explanations have been suggested. That (1) the priests may be 
convinced of My Divine power; (2) the priests may see that I do 
not disregard the Law; (3) the people may be convinced that the 
cure is complete, and that the leper may be readmitted to society ; 
(4) the people may see that I do not disregard the Law. It is the 
sacrifice which is the paprvpuov, and therefore the second or fourth 
explanation is to be preferred. Both may be right.! 


1 “Tt is worthy of notice, that all the places where our Lord is stated to 
have met with lepers are in the central districts of Samaria and Galilee... . It 
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15. Sujpxeto Sé pdddov 5 Adyos wept adtod. Lk. does not state, 
as Mk. does, that this was owing to the man’s disobedience. Mt. 
omits both points. This use of dépxouar of the spreading of a 
report is quite classical (Thuc. vi. 46. 5; Xen. Azad. i. 4.7). The 
word is a favourite one with Lk.; see on ii. 15. The padAov 
means “more than before, more than ever” (Jn. v. 18, xix. 8), 
or “all the more,” because of the command not to tell (xviii. 39 ; 
Acts v. 14, ix. 22, xxii. 2). 

cuvypxovto Sxdor wohAol dKxovew Kat OepamedecOar amd tay do- 
Qeve.dv. For miracles mentioned as being numerous, but without 
details, comp. iv. 40, vi. 18, vii. 21. The constr. SepamevecOar dad 
is peculiar to Lk. (vii. 21, viii. 2). The usual constr. with 6ep. 
is the acc. (iv. 23, 40, ix. 1, etc.). For do@everd comp. viii. 2, xiii, 
11, 12; Acts xxvili. 9; Heb. xi. 34, where we have a similar 
constr., edvvawOnoay did dodeveias. 

16. aitds Sé fv broxwpdy év tats éphpors Kat mpocevxspevos. 
The verse forms one of those resting-places with which Lk. fre- 
quently ends a narrative (i. 80, ii. 20, 40, 52, iii. 18-20, iv. 13, 15, 
30, 44). “But He” on His part, in contrast to the multitudes 
who came to see Him, “ was in retirement in the deserts, and in 
prayer.” See on iii. 21. The analytical tense expresses what 
Jesus was engaged in while the multitudes were seeking Him. 
That they were unable to find Him.is not implied here, and Mk. 
states the opposite. For the aétés comp. iv. 30, vi. 8, viii. 37, 54, 
xi. 17, 28, xxiii. 9g; and for Gmoxdpew, ix. 10. The verb occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., but is freq. in class. Grk. Lk. alone uses 
the plur. of épyyds (i. 80, viii. 29). See Bede, ad Joc. 

For év after a verb of motion, to express the rest which is the result of the 
motion, comp. Mt. xiv. 3; Jn. iii. 35; 2 Cor. viii. 16. Such condensed 
constructions are not common, if found at all, in earlier writers. The con- 
verse use of eds after verbs of rest is more common (xi. 7, xxi. 37; Acts ii. 39, 
vii. 4, vill. 20, 23, 40, etc.) Win. 1. 4. a, p. 514. 

17-26. The Healing of a Paralytic. Mt. ix. 1-8; Mk. ii. 1-12. 
We again have a narrative which is narrated by all three Synoptists 
in a way which shows that they are using common material. Mt. 
is again the most brief. Mk. and Lk. agree in the details, but 
differ considerably in the wording. Different translations of the 
same Aramaic original, or of two very similar Aramaic originals, 
would account for these similarities and differences. The cast of 
the opening verse is very Hebraistic, as is shown by éyévero, by 
év pid Tov nepady, by kal adrés, and by dvvayus Kupuov jv eis. Sve 
on iv. 36 and on viii. 22. The év mug trav juepadv is an absolutciy 
indefinite expression, which we have no right to limit. Mt. and 
Mk. give no date. The phrase év wcg rGy is peculiar to Lk. 


is just in this district that to this day we find the colonies of lepers most 
numerous” (Tristram, Zastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 19). 
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17. ¢apicaio. The first mention of them by Lk., who assumes 
that his readers know who the Pharisees were. This introduction 
of them stamps them as hostile to Christ; and we have here the 
first collision in Galilee between Jesus and the authorities at 
Jerusalem. On the Pharisees see Jos. Ant. KUL $0, x, 6,1 xviteas 
Avxviik 10, 93 Bi/. 8. S45 Schiirer, Jewish People, Il. ii. § 26, 
p. 10; Hausrath, 4.7. Zimes, i. p. 135; Keim, Jes. of Vaz. i. p. 
So0: Edersh. Z. & Tri. Pp. 96, 97, 310-324. 

yopoSiSdoKaXot, The word is formed on the analogy of tepodiddo- 
KaXos and xopodiddoxados, but is not classical. Elsewhere only 
Acts v. 34 and1 Tim. i. 7. In all three cases teachers of the 
Jewish Law are meant, and the term is almost a synonym for ot 
yooppareis in the N. T. sense. That they had come éx mdons kopns 
Tis Fadtdatas kat “loudalas is, of course, a popular hyperbolical 
expression, and illustrates Lk.’s fondness for w@s: comp. vi. 17. 

Sdvaps Kuptou jy eis Td tdoOar attdv. ‘The power of Jehovah 
was present for Him to heal with”; ze. for Jesus to employ in 
working miracles of healing. See on iv. 36 and comp. i. 35, xxiv. 
49; Acts vi. 8. Hence miracles are often called dvvapeis, or out- 
comes of the power of God. Trench, Syz. xci. The failure to 
see that airédy is the subject, not the object, of iéo6o. produced 
the corrupt reading airov’s (A C D and versions). This corrupt 
reading produced the erroneous interpretation of Kupéov as mean- 
ing Christ. Lk. often calls Christ “the Lord”; but in such cases 
Kvpvos always has the article (vii. 13, x. 1, xi. 39, xii. 42, xiii. 15, 
XVil. 5, 6, xviii, 6, xix. 8, xxii. 61). Kvpios without the article 
means Jehovah (i. 11, ii. 9, iv. 18; Acts v. 19, viii. 26, 39, xii. 7). 
This verse shows us Jesus armed with Divine power and con- 
fronted by a large body of hostile spies and critics. What follows 
(vv. 19, 26) proves that there was also a multitude of curious 
spectators, who had not declared for either side, like the multitude 
iar Elijah and the prophets of Baal on Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 
21). 


Except in “quotations from LXX (Mt. xiii. 15 ; Jn. xii. 40) and one other 
passage (Jn. iv. 47), léc@at with act. signif. is peculiar to Lk. (vi. 19, ix. 2, 
II, 42, xiv. 4, xxii. 51; Acts ix. 34, x. 38, etc.). 


18, Ss fv mapadedupévos. ‘ Here and wherever St. Luke men- 
tions this disease, he employs the verb zapadvecGat, and never 
mapadvtués. The other N.T. writers use the popular form zapa- 
Avrixés, and never use the verb, the apparent exception to this, 
Heb. xii. 12, being a quotation from the LXX, Is. xxxv. 3. St. 
Luke’s use is in strict agreement with that of the medical writers” 
(Hobart, Aled. Lang. of St. LR. p. 6). 

eLyjtouv adtév eiceveyxetv. Into the house, although it has not 
yet been stated that Jesus was ina house. Mk. tells us that there 
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were four bearers, and that the place was thronged even about the 
door. For évémov see small print on i. 15. 


19. For «7 with a aaa expressing a reason see small print on iii. 9. 
With rolas Scesid 4 6608 and comp. éxeivns (xix. 4). Here we should 
have expected did, which some inferior MSS. insert in both places. ‘‘ By 
what 4nd of a way” emphasizes their perplexity. For the omission of 664s 
comp. iii. 5. Win. xxx. II, lxiv. 5, pp. 258, 738. The classical rhy d\dws 
illustrates this common ellipse. 


81a Tov dxhov. “‘ Because of the multitude” ; not “through the 
multitude,” a meaning of da ¢ ace. which is found only in poetry 
and freq. 11 Hom. It was probably by means of outside steps 
that they “went up on to the top of the house.” Oriental houses 
sometimes have such steps; and in any case ‘adders could be 
used. That the 8ua was a dwelling-house is not stated. In bibl. 
Grk. it means a voof rather than a house (Deut. xxii. 8; Josh. ii. 
6, 8), and in N.T. seems to imply a flat roof (xii. 3, xvii. 31 ; Acts 
x. 9; Mk. xiii. 15; Mt. x. 27, xxiv. 17). It may have been over 
a large hall on the ground floor. Even if Jesus was teaching in 
the upper room of a dwelling-house (and the Rabbis often taught 
there), the difficulty of getting on to the roof and removing a small 
portion of it would not be very great. Edersh. “7st. of J. WV. p. 253. 

Sud. tHv Kepdpwv Kabijxav. The verb is peculiar to Lk. in N. T. 
(Acts ix. 25, X. I, xi. WE freq. in class. Grk. Mk. has dzeoréy- 
agav TiV oreyny dou jv, Kal egopvéavres xaAdow. We need not 
infer from eéopvgavres that under the tiles was clay or mortar to be 
“dug ow.” But, it there was anything of the kind to be cut 
through and removed, this could easily be done without serious 
consequences to those who were in the crowded room below. 
Men who had so much at stake, and who had got thus far, would 
not desist through fear of sprinkling a few persons with rubbish. 
To make these difficulties, which are very unsubstantial, a reason 
for rejecting the whole narrative as a legend, is rather childish 
criticism. The constructor of a legend would not have made his 
details conspicuously incredible. The suggestion that Jesus was 
in a gallery outside the house, teaching the multitude in the open 
court below, is not helpful. In that case, why unroof the gallery? 
The sick man might have been let down to the front of it. Need- 
less difficulty has been made about rather a simple matter 2 

odv 7H Kdwdiy. Lk. alone has his favourite ovv. The sub- 
stantive occurs here only. It is the dim. of «Atvy (viii. 16, xvii. 
34), and perhaps means here a portion of the xAivy mentioned in 
ver. 18. Not all of what had been used to bring him through the 
streets would be let down through the roof. Comp. «dvdpuoy 
(Acts v. 15). Double forms of diminutives are not uncommon: 


- For another explanation see Tristram, Zastern Customs, pp. 34) 35> 
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e.g. ywvaixvoy and yuvoixdprov (2 Tim. iii. 6); wardéov (i. 59, 66) 
and za:dépuov (Jn. vi. 9); mwdxvoy and mwoxid.or (i. pe Mk. has 
the inelegant xpdBarros, grabatus (Acts v. 15, ix. 33), for which 
the Greeks preferred oxipaovs or oxtprdd.ov. 

20. ismv thy wiotw adtav. The faith of the man and of those 
who brought him. All three accounts have the words; but Mt. 
omits the persevering energy which proved how strong their faith 
was. We need not assume that the paralytic himself did not share 
his friends’ confidence. 


For a full discussion of the Meaning of ‘‘ Faith” in the New Testament and 
in some Jewish Writings see detached note on Rom. i. 17. Here it will suffice 
to point out its four main uses for (1) belief in God ; (2) belief in His promises ; 
(3) belief in Christ ; (4) belief in some particular utterance or claim of God or of 
Christ. Of these four the last is the commonest use in the Synoptic Gospels, 
where it generally means belief in the power of Christ, or of God in Christ, to 
work miracles. The efficacy of Christ’s power is commonly dependent upon 
the faith of those who are to be benefited by its exercise, as here. Comp. vii. 
50, viii. 48, xvii. 19, xviii. 42. By an easy transition this faith in the power of 
God or of Christ to work miracles becomes used of the conviction that the 
believer himself has received power to work miracles. Comp. xvii. 6. In 
xviii. 8 the faith to be found on earth means faith in the Son of Man. 


“AvOpwre, dpewvtal cor at duaptia, gov. Mk. has réxvov, and 
Mt. has @dpoe réxvov. It is not likely that Lk., the writer of the 
Gospel of grace for all, has deliberately changed the more tender 
address, because it seemed to be unsuitable to one who must, as 
he thinks, have been a grievous sinner. Comp. xii. 14 and xxii. 
57. And we affirm more than we know, if we say that this absolu- 
tion was necessary for the man’s cure, because otherwise he would 
not have believed that Jesus could heal him, and his faith was 
essential to the cure. He probably believed, and perhaps knew, 
that his malady was the direct consequence of his own sin (xiii. 2 ; 
Jn. v. 14, ix. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 30). But it does not follow from this 
that faith on his part was thus far absent. 

Suidas seems to be right in regarding d¢@éwyrat as a Dorie form of the 
perf. indic. for dgetvrat. But it was admitted rather freely, even by Attic 
writers. Comp. dvéwyrat (Hdt. ii. 165. 1; but the reading is not certain) 
and eiw0a from @0w (iv. 6). Win. xiv. 3. a, p. 96; Veitch, s. v7. In Mt. and 
Mk. the true reading here is d¢levrac: but ddéwyrat occurs again vii. 47, 48; 
1 John ii. 12, and probably Jn. xx. 23. Some have regarded it as a sub- 


junctive: vemzssa sunto. Fritzsche (on Mt. ix. 2) pertinently asks, Quo uses 
aut more subjunctivum in talebus locts absolute posetum defendas ? 


Ql. jp§avto Siadoyitec@ar. Not a mere periphrasis for dueAoyi- 
gavro; see on iv. 21. Hitherto they had found nothing in His 
words to excite criticism. Here they seemed to see the oppor- 
’ tunity for which they had been watching, and their discussions 
forthwith began. The ypapparets are evidently the same as the 


1Tt has been suggested that joav xaOjpeva (Mk. ii. 6) and fptavro (= Foav 
dpx6pevor) here are simply different translations of the Aramaic verb, which has 
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vowodisdoxado: in ver. 17, Neither Mt. nor Mk. mention the 
Pharisees here ; and both of them imply that the criticisms were 
not uttered aloud: éy éavrots (Mt.), év rats xapdias (Mk.). Even 
here utterance is not stated, for Aéyovres may be used of thoughts 
(i. 175. Nit xx. 2). 

Tis dot obtos Ss Nadet BAacdypias ; An accidental iambic line. 
We have another ver. 39, if et@éws be admitted as genuine. The 
otros is contemptuous, as often (iv. 22, vii. 39, 49, ix. 9, xiv. 30, 
xv, 2, etc.). In N.T., as in class. Grk., BAaodnpia has the two 
meanings of “evil speaking” (Col. iii. 8; Eph. iv. 31; 1 Tim. vi. 4; 
Jude 9: comp. Rom. iii. 8, xiv. 16) and “blasphemy” (Mt. xii. 31, 
xxvi. 65; Rev. xili. 6). These cavillers assume that Jesus has 
claimed to have pardoned the man on His own authority, not 
merely to have said that He knew that his sins have been forgiven 
by God. And Jesus does not say that they are mistaken in this. 
He acts on His own authority in accordance with the will of the 
Father, doing on earth what the Father does in heaven (Jn. v. 19, 
21). For dduévos of sins comp. Mt. xii. 31; Mk. iii. 28; Rom. 
iv. 7, etc. 

22. émuyvods 8é 6 “Ingots Tods Stadoytopods adtay. The com- 
pound verb implies thorough and accurate knowledge (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12; Rom. i. 32; Justin, Z7y. ili. p. 221 A). The subst. éwi- 
yvwors is used of “the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the 
perfection of knowledge: e.g. Prov. ii. 5; Hos. iv. 1, vi. 6; Eph. 
1. 17, 1¥. 13; 2 Pet. i..1, 2, 8, ii. 20; Clem. Alex: Fed. ii.:1, p. 173” 
(Lft. on Col. i. 9). Comp. the climax in AfZost. Const. vii. 39. 1, 
yvaots, ériyvwois, tAypogopia, On both ériyvwois and diarope- 
povs see Hatch, B7b/. Grk. p. 8. The latter seems here to mean 
“thoughts” (evOvynoes, Mt. ix. 4) rather than “discussions” 
(ix. 46). In LXX it is used of the counsels of God (Ps. xxxix. 6, 
xci. 6). It is, however, more often used in a bad sense (Ps. lv. 5, 
xclii, 11, cxlv. 4, etc.), and is specially freq. in Lk. (ii. 35, vi. 8, 
ix. 47, xxiv. 38). Not in Jn., and only once each in Mt. and Mk. 

év Tais kapdlats buav. This seems to imply that there had been 
no utterance. Christ read their thoughts. See on Rom. i. 21. 

23. ti éotw edkotdtepov, eimely. .. Heiweitv. It is in this 
verse and the next that the three accounts are most similar— 
almost verbatim the same. ‘The challenge is a very practical one, 
and the point of it is in the eiwety. It is easier to say, “Thy sins’ 
are forgiven,” because no one can prove that they are not forgiven. 
But the claim to heal with a word can be easily and quickly 
tested. 


the very different meanings of “sitting at rest” and ‘* beginning”; or possibly 
of two verbs which are identical in spelling (Zxfosttor, April 1891, p. 285). 
See on iii. 23. But these possibilities seem to be too isolated and sporadic to 
be of great value in accounting for differences between the Gospels, 
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\ 
edxométepov. Lit. ‘more capable of being done with easy labour ” (ed, 
xémos). In N.T. always in the comparative (xvi. 17, xvill. 25; Mk. x. 25; 
Mt. xix. 24); but edxomoy occurs 1 Mac. iil. 18; Ecclus. xxii. 15. It is 
found in Polyb., but not in class. Grk.—For rls in the sense of *‘ whether of 
two” like wérepos, as gues = uter, comp. xxii. 27; Mt. xxi. 31, xxiii. 17, 
XXvii. 17, 21; Xen. Cys. iii, 1. 17. 


24. & vids tod dvOpdmov. This remarkable phrase in all four 
Gospels is invariably used by Christ of Himself; upwards of eighty 
times in all. The Evangelists never use it of Him, and no one 
ever addresses Him by this title. Yet none of the four ever 
directs our attention to this strict limitation in the use of the 
phrase, so that their agreement must be regarded as undesigaed, 
and as evidence of their accuracy. 


In O.T. we have ‘‘son of man” used in three different connexions, and it 
must be noted that in each case the rendering in LXX is vids dv@pwzov and not 
6 ulds Tod dvOpHmov. In the Psalms it is used of the ideal man: vili. 4, lxxx. 16, 
cxliv. 3, cxlvi. 3. In Zzekzel it is the title by which the Prophet is addressed, 
ii. 1, 3, 6, 8, iil. 1, 34, etc. etc.; upwards of eighty times in all. In Danzel’s 
night visions (vii. 13, 14), ‘‘One like a son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days,” and received a dominion which was 
universal and eternal. With this should be compared various passages in the 
Book of Enoch, of which this is specially noteworthy. ‘‘ There I saw one who 
had a head of days, and His head was white like wool; and with Him was a 
Second, whose countenance was like the appearance of a man, and His counte- 
nance was full of grace, like one of the holy angels. And I asked one of the 
angels who were with me, and who showed me all the secrets, concerning this 
Son of Man, who He was, and whence He was, and why He goes with the 
Head of days. And he answered and said to me: This is the Son of Man who 
has justice, and justice dwells with Him; and all the treasures of secrecy He 
reveals, because the Lord of the spirits has chosen Him, and His portion over- 
comes all things before the Lord of the spirits in rectitude to eternity. And this 
Son of Man, whom thou hast seen, will arouse the kings and mighty from their 
couches, and the strong from their thrones, and will loosen the bands of the 
strong, and will break the teeth of the sinners” (xlvi.), This Son of Man is the 
Messiah. He is called ‘‘the Anointed ” (xlviii. 11, li. 4), ‘the Righteous One” 
(xxxviii. 2, lili, 6), ‘‘the Elect One” (Jasszm), and the Lord speaks of Him as 
“My Son” (cv. 2). That these Messianic passages in the Book of Enoch are 
of Christian origin is the opinion of a few critics, but it is difficult to maintain it. 
Everything distinctly Christian is absent. This Son of Man or Messiah is not 
the Word, is not God. That He has fived on the earth is nowhere intimated. 
Of the historical Jesus, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, or the Ascension, there 
is not a hint; nor yet of baptism, or of the eucharist, or of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Why should a Christian write just what any Jew might accept about 
the Messiah and no more? But if the whole of the Book of Enoch was 
written before the birth of Christ, then we have sufficient evidence to show that 
when Christ was teaching on earth ‘*Son of Man” was already accepted by the 
Jews as one title, although not a common one, for the Messiah.! The idea of a 
weak and suffering Messiah was unwelcome to the Jews, and therefore a name 


1 Te Livre d’Hénoch, en particulier, lequel tact fort le dans P’entourage de 
Jésus (Judze Epist. 14) ous doune la clef de Pexpression de ‘Fils de homme,” 
et des cdées gue s°y rattachaient (Renan, V. de /. p. xi.). It is, of course, quite 
possible that the writer of the Book of Enoch took the idea from Daniel. For 
a discussion of the title see Dorner, Person of Chrest, Eng. tr. I. i. p. 54. 
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which emphasized human weakness was not a favourite one. ‘But the very 
reason which induced them to avoid the title induced our Lord to take it. It 
expressed His Messiahship definitely enough for His purpose ; but it expressed it 
iy that veiled and suggestive way which characterised the whole of His teaching 
on His own person. At the same time, it conveyed to those who had ears ta 
hear the whole secret of the Incarnation. That which the Jews shrank from 
and ignored He rather placed in the forefront of His mission” (Sanday in the 
Exposztor, Jan. 1891, p. 30, art. ‘On the Title, ‘Son of Man’”), 


émt tis yis- In all three accounts there is room for doubt as 
tc the words which this expression qualifies. Here either efovciay 
éxet Or adievar duaptias, In Mk. and Mt. it may qualify 6 vids Tot 
avOpérov. It is best taken with efovolay exe. But the difference 
in meaning is not great. 

eimev TH Tapadedupévw. This is not the apodosis to iva «idjre, 
but a parenthesis :1 the apodosis to iva cidjjre is Sot A€yw. Note 
the emphasis on oof: “to ¢hee I say the crucial words.” Clement 
of Alexandria gives this address to the paralytic in singularly dif- 
ferent language: dévdota, dyot TG rapepévw, Tov ckinroda ep dv 
Katdxeoat AaBov abt oixade (Ped. i. 2, p. 101, ed. Potter). Prob- 
ably a paraphrase. 

25. mapaxpipa dvactas évémuov. Every one of these words is 
characteristic of Lk. For rapaxpjma Mk. has his equally charac- 
teristic «dvs, a feature which recurs Lk. viii. 44, 55, xviii. 43, 
xxii. 60. Lk. has zapaxpjya ten times in the Gospel and six times 
in the Acts: elsewhere only Mt. xxi. 19, 20. For dvaords Mt. 
has éyep6«is and Mk. jjyép6y Kat: see on i. 39. For évwircov adrév 
Mk. has éurpoobev révrwv. 

dpas ép & katéxetto, Lf dott porter maintenant ce grabat qui Ta’ 
st longtemps porte (Godet). The wording is peculiar to Lk., and is 
perhaps intended to suggest this inversion of relations. Lk. alone 
records that he glorified God. The phrase So€dewv rov @edv 
is specially common with him (ver. 26, vii. 16, xiii, 13, xvii. 15, 
XVill. 43, xxiii. 47; Acts iv. 21, xi. 18, xxi. 20): once in Mk., twice 
in Mt., once in Jn. 


The reading é¢’ 6 (RU A) is an obvious correction to a more usual con- 
struction. For the acc. after a verb of rest comp. xxi. 35; Mt. xiii. 2; Mk. 
iv. 38; Jn. xxi. 4; also Plato, Sym. 212D, émiorvat émi rds Ovpas. 


26. éxotacis @kaBev Gravtas. Mk. has wévras, Mt. nothing. 
Lk. is fond of the stronger form. He alone records all three 
emotions—amazement, fear, and gratitude to God. The last is in 
all three. For éxkotaots comp. Mk. v. 42, xvi. 8; Acts ili, 10; Gen. 
xxvii. 33; 1 Sam. xiv. 15; 2 Chron. xiv. 14. Mt., whose narrative 


1 That this parenthesis occurs in exactly the same place in all three proves 
that all three made use of a narrative, the form of which was already fixed, either 
in memory or in writing (Salmon, /z¢. to N.7. p. 121, Sth ed.). Comp. Lk. 
viii. 28, 29 with Mk. v. 7, 8, where we have similar agreement in arrangement. 
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is much the most brief, adds after edfacav tov @cdv, tov Sdévra 
éovoiav rovatrnv trois dvOpwros, which seems to refer to the pre- 
ceding éfouciav éye. He who is the Son of Man, the ideal repre- 
sentative of the race, had vindicated His claim to possess authority 
to forgive sins, 

ESapev wapdSofa ojpepov. The adj. occurs here only in N.T 
In LXX it is not rare (Judg. xiii. 13; Wisd. v. 2; Ecclus. xlii. 25° 
2 Mac. ix. 24; 4 Mac. ii. 13). It is used of the miracles of Jesus 
in the famous passage, of very doubtful origin, in Josephus: cogos 
dyp, et ye dvdpa abrov A€yew xpyr Hv yop mwapacdgwv épywv TornTys 
hg xviii. 3. 3). Whereas évdofa (xiii. 17) has reference to the 
déa or glory of the agent, zapddo€éa refers to the dééa or opinion of 
the spectators ; but dééa in the sense of “opinion” or “ belief” is 
not found in N.T. For the mixed form of aor. eidapev see small 
print on i. 59, and comp. 1 Sam. x. 14 and 2 Sam. x. 14. 

27-89. The Calling of Levi and the Discussion about Fasting. 
Mt. ix. 9-17; Mk. ii. 13-22. In all three narratives this section 
is connected closely with the healing of the paralytic; but Mt. 
places both incidents much later, viz. after the return from the 
country of the Gadarenes. 


The common identification of Levi with Matthew is probably correct ; but 
his father must not be identified with the father of James the Less. Matthew 
is probably a contraction of Mattathias = ‘‘ Gift of God,” and this name may 
have been given to Levi after His conversion, like that of Peter to Simon. 
Comp. Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus (Acts i, 23). In Galilee it was 
common to have two names; and therefore both names may have been original. 
But if Levi was the earlier name, and was less well known among Christians, 
that would account for Mk. and Lk. using it, while Mt. equally naturally would 
let it be evident that a reAdvys had become, by Christ’s mercy, the well-known 
Apostle. There can be no reasonable doubt that the three narratives refer to 
the same incident. And, as Levi is mentioned in no list of the Twelve, and 
Matthew is mentioned in all such lists, the identity of Levi the reAévys with Mt. 
the reAwyns and Apostle need not be doubted. Such doubts, however, are 
ancient. They existed in the Gnostic commentator Heracleon (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iv. 9, p. 595, ed. Potter), and were.shared by Origen. They have been 
reproduced by Grotius (on Mt. ix. 9) and Michaelis; and more recently by 
Sieffert, Neander, Ewald, Keim, and Reuss. But a satisfactory solution, which 
is not contradicted by any evidence, is not to be rejected because it does not 
amount to demonstration. 


27. ef \0ev. So also Mk., while Mt. has wapdyww exeider. 
Departure from the town, rather than from the house, is probably 
meant; and we therefore obtain no evidence as to the site of 
Capernaum. We may place Capernaum away from the lake, and 
yet suppose the reAdveov to have been close to the shore. The 
customs collected there went to Herod Antipas, not to the imperial 
fiscus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11. 4, 5; B./. ii. 6. 3): see on xx. 25. 

€edcato teddvynv. ‘Looked attentively at, contemplated, a 
tax-collector,” as if reading his character. The verb often implies 
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enjoyment in beholding (vii. 24; Jn. i. 14, 32, 38; 1 Jn.i.1). For 
the teM@vat see on ili. 12. The Talmud distinguishes two classes 
of teAdvar: the Gadda? or tax-gatherer (e.g. of income-tax or poll- 
tax), and the JZokhes or custom-house officer. The latter was 
specially hated, as having greater opportunities for vexatious 
exactions, especially from the poor. Levi was one of the latter. 
The great commercial route from Acre to Damascus, which con- 
tinued until the crusades as the wd maris, passed the lake at or 
near Capernaum, and gave employment to excisemen (Is. ix. 1). 

dvépatt Aevelv. Mk. has Aevely tov tod “AXdaiov, and Mt. nas 
Ma@Gaiov. The fondness of Lk. for éyémere in introducing a name 
is here conspicuous. Mt. has Aeyduevov, and Mk. has neither. 
Comp. i. 5, x. 38, xvi. 20, xxili. 50, and over twenty times in the 
Acts. Mt, and Mk. have évéuare once each. Jn. says dvopa 
air (i. 6, iii. 1, xviii. 10). 

KaOjpevoy emt 7d teXdviov, Excepting in the parallel passages, 
teXdviov does not occur in N.T. Nor is it common elsewhere. 
In Strabo, xvi. 1. 27, it seems to mean “customs, taxes,” and some 
would render ézt 76 reAdviov, “to receive the customs.” But it is 
more probable that it means the place where dues were collected, 
“the tol bothe” (Wic.) or “the custom-house” (Rhem.). Comp. 
the similarly formed Sexatrwnor, “the office of a collector of tenths.” 
Very likely Levi was sitting outside the poriitorium. He must 
have been visible from the outside: the ézi is “at,” not “in.” 

28. xatadinay awévra, Lk alone mentions this! Note the 
characteristic wavra, and comp. ver. 11. The fact illustrates the 
doctrine, to which Lk. often bears witness, that riches are a peril 
and an impediment, and that the kingdom of God is specially 
preached to the poor. The statement is against the supposition 
(D.B. ii. p. 969) that Mt. returned tu his business afterwards ; and 
it is quite gratuitous to suppose that the statement is a mere 
reminiscence of ver. 11. In that case why has d¢révas been 
changed to xaraAcimrew ? 


There is a slight awkwardness in xaradurdy preceding dvaords: the 
was the first act in the leaving all and in the following Christ. Both Mt. an 
Lk. represent the following as habitual, jxodovde. Mk. regards the single act 
on this occasion, jKo\ovOncev. With the call, ’AkodovOer por, comp. Jn. i. 445 
and with the result comp. ver. 11 and Mt. iv. 19, 22, The two combined | 
one to the view that this is a call to become an Apostle. 


29. énoincev Soxhv peyddny. “Made a great reception” 
(8éxouar) or banquet. The word is peculiar to Lk., who has 
Soxyv woveiy again xiv. 13. The phrase occurs in LXX (Gen. 
xxi, 8, xxvi. 30; Esth. i. 3, v. 4, 8). Of course év ti oikig abrod 

* Se seul mot suffit. La parole qui venatt de gutrir le lépreux, de rendre ase 
paralysé le mouvement et de _remettre les péchés, transforma soudainement um 
publicain en disciple (Didon, J. C. ch. iti. p. 340). 
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means in Levi’s house, which is not included in xataAurov rdyra. 
He was not at his house when he left all. The zdyra refers to his 
whole mode of life, his business as a reAdvys. 


It is strange that any one should understand the words either here or Mk. 
ii, 15 as meaning ‘‘in the house of Jesus.” Had Jesus a house? If so, how 
improbable that Levi should hold a reception in it! If the narrator had meant 
this, must he not have given the name instead of atrod, which would inevitably 
be misunderstood? Mt. has simply év rj olxlg, which possibly means ‘‘in- 
doors,” as opposed to the outdoor scene émt ro reAdviov. There is no evidence 
that Christ had a house at Capernaum. After the call of Simon and Andrew 
He is entertained in the house of Simon and Andrew (Mk. i. 16, 29); and 
after the call of Levi He is entertained in the house of Levi. The new disciple 
wishes his old friends to make the acquaintance of his new Master. C'est son 
premier acte mtsstonazre (Godet). 


jv SxXos ods Tedwvdy Kal Gddwv ot joay pet adtay Kataxel- 
pevot. This proves that the house was a large one, which the 
house of Jesus would not have been: and it also shows the 
character of the company, for only social outcasts would sit down 
at the same table with reAdvas. 

80. éydyyufov of dapicator kal of ypappartets adtay. The airédv 
means “the scribes of the Pharisees,” ze. who belonged to that 
party. Some scribes were Sadducees. That this is the meaning 
is clear from Mk. ii. 16. It is pointless, and scarcely grammatical, 
to make atrdv refer to the inhabitants of the place, who have not 
been mentioned. These scribes were probably not invited guests, 
but had entered during the meal, like the woman that was a sinner 
in the house of Simon. The Szxaztzcus and other authorities omit 
avray, doubtless because it was not clear what it meant. 


For yoyyi{w, which is not in Mk. or Mt., see Lft. on Phil. ii. 14, and 
Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 39. The Atticists preferred rovOopi{w. 
Both are probably onomatop.—Note that here, as in vv. 31, 33 and iv. 43, 
Lk. has mpés ¢. ace. after a verb of speaking, where Mk. (ii. 16-19) has the 
dat. See oni. 13. 


Avd ti peta tov TelwovOv Kal duaptwdav éoOiere; The single 
article (so in all three) brackets them as one class. In Mt. and 
Mk. the disciples are not included in the charge (éo6ée, not 
éoOiere) ; but they both mention that the disciples were sitting at 
table with Jesus and the reAdva, and therefore were open to the 
charge. Lk., on the other hand, does not mention that the 
disciples were sitting at table, but his éoOiere implies it. With 
81a tt comp. Exod. v. 14. 


81. In all three accounts Jesus ignores the insinuation against His disciples, 
and answers for Himself. He is responsible for the intercourse with tax- 
collectors and sinners. For oi tyvatvovtres Mt. and Mk. have of loxdovres. 
This looks like a deliberate change made by Lk. for the sake of a word which 
would more definitely express health as opposed to sickness. Like rapadedv- 
Hévos for mapadurixds (vv. 18, 24) and lécOa for Siacwfe (vi. 19), these changes 
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may be the result of Lk.’s medical training (Hobart, p. 67; Salmon, Jif. fo 
N.7. p. 129, 5th ed.). But would Lk. have made changes in a report of 
Christ’s words? There would be no need to have scruples, for of foxvov7es is 
only a translation of the Aramaic, and Lk. might think that ol dyalyovres was a 
better translation. Christ’s reply is an argumentum ad hominem, partly 
ironical, On their own showing the Pharisees had no need of a teacher, while 
these outcasts were in the greatest need of one. 


82. cis petdvoay. These words are peculiar to Lk., but in 
some texts have been transferred to Mk. and Mt. Both perdvova 
and peravoeiy are freq. in Lk. See on xv. 7. Obviously those who 
are really déxaro. do not need to be called to repentance ; but who 
are Oixarov? That is the question which Christ’s reply suggests. 
If we had only Mk.’s account, we might suppose that what follows 
took place on some other occasion ; but both Lk. and Mt. (zdre) 
connect it with the banquet in Matthew’s house. 

83. oi 8€ efrav. The same who asked the previous question, 
viz. the Pharisees and their scribes (ver. 30). Mt. says that it was 
the disciples of John who came up and put this question. Mk. 
states that both the disciples of John and the Pharisees were 
keeping a fast at that very time, and joined in asking why Christ’s 
disciples did not do so also. We know from Jn. iii. 26 how 
jealous the Baptist’s disciples were of Christ, and therefore ready 
to criticize. Perhaps they were also jealous of the freedom from 
legal restraints which His disciples seemed to enjoy. They leave 
an opening for the reply, ‘“ You have no need to fast.” The four 
words which follow vycrevovow, viz. the words muxva Kai Sejcers 
movouvtat, are peculiar to Lk. They imply that Christ’s disciples 
habitually neglected the frequent fasts which the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees kept. The fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 
are probably meant, which were not obligatory, but which some 
Pharisees observed (xviii. 12). Moses was believed to have gone up 
Mount Sinai on a Thursday and to have come down ona Monday. 
The Day of Atonement was the only fast of universal obligation. 
For trovetcOar Sejoers Comp. 1 Tim. il. 1; it refers to prayers at fixed 
times according to rule. The disciples of Jesus seemed to have no 
rule respecting such things. A late tradition fixes the number of 
the Baptist’s disciples as thirty, answering to the days of the 
month, as the Twelve are supposed to answer to the months of the 
year (Clem. Hom. ii. 23).—xai nivovow. These words also are 
peculiar to Lk. in harmony with kai wivere in ver. 30. 

84. Individuals were at liberty to choose their own days for 
fasting, but they must not select a sabbath or any of the great 
feasts. Christ suggests another exception, which very possibly 
was made by the Pharisees themselves. Is it possible to make 
the guests fast ata wedding? Mt. and Mk. omit the woety: Can 
the wedding-guests fast? Would it not be morally impossible to 

II 
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have such a combination? To John’s disciples this parable would 
come home with special force, for their master had called Jesus 
“the Bridegroom,” and himself “the friend of the Bridegroom.” 

tods uiods tod vupdavos. The common Hebraism to express 
those who are closely connected with the vuudwv: comp. x. 6, 
xvi. 8, xx. 36; Acts iv. 36; Mt. xxiii. 15; Jn. xii. 36, etc. In 
1 Mac. iv. 2 of viol ris dxpas means the garrison of the citadel. 
But in LXX such expressions are not very common (1 Kings i. 52; 
2 Sam. xii. 5; Gen. xi. 10), The word vuydoy seems scarcely to 
occur in class. Grk., but it is rightly formed (Tobit vi. 14, 17). 
Comp. rapGeviv, yuvatxay, dvopdv, Bowv, aymreduv, «.7.d. 

85. éedoovrar Sé Hpepar. “ But days will come,” ze. days very 
different from the joyous days of the wedding. It is best to take 
this clause separately. After it there is an aposiopesis, which 1s 
mournfully impressive ; and then the sentence begins again. 

kal Stay drap0y dm’ attav 6 vupdios. There is no xoé in Mt 
or Mk., and some texts omit it here, because of its apparent 
awkwardness. We may take the xai as beginning a fresh sentence, 
or as epexegetic of the preceding clause. ‘ But days will come— 
and when the bridegroom shall be taken away,” etc. Or, “But 
days will come, yea, days when the bridegroom,” etc. The word 
dap67 is in all three, and nowhere else in N.T. It is common in 
class. Grk., esp. of the moving of fleets and armies. 

téte vnotevcouow. “Then they will fast”—of their own accord. 
He does not say, “Then ye will be able to make them fast,” which 
would be the exact antithesis of what goes before ; and the change 
is significant. Compulsion will be as superfluous then as it would 
be outrageous now: comp. xvii. 22. This is the first intimation of 
His death and departure, after which fasting will be appropriate 
and voluntary. Its value consists in its being spontaneously 
adopted, not forcibly imposed. This point is further developed in 
the short parables which follow. Note the characteristic év 
éxeivats rats Hmépacs (not in Mt. ix. 15), and see on ix. 36. 

86. “Edeyev 8é kat mapaBodhy mpds adtods. These introductory 
words are peculiar to Lk., and the phrase Adyeey rapaBoAny is 
used by no one else (xii. 41, xiii. 6, xiv. 7, xviii. 1, xx. 9) For the 
characteristic 5€ kai see small print on iii. 9, and for A¢yew mpds 
see on i. 13. For pairs of parables see on ver. 37 and xiii. 18. 

and ipattou Katvoi cxicas. This also is peculiar to Lk.’s narra- 
tive, and it heightens the effect of the parable. Both Mt. and Mk. 
represent the patch as coming from an unused piece of cloth. To 
tear it from a new garment is an aggravation of the folly. A good 
garment is ruined in order to mend, and that very ineffectually, an 
old one. In all three we have éwi/@Anpa for patch; in Mt. and Mk. 
wAxjpwpa also; and Mk. for émBddXa has éxipdrre. In Plutarch 
and Arrian ér/BAnpa means “tapestry” for hangings. In the 
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sense of “patch” it seems to occur only in Sym. Josh. ix. 11 (5). 
The Latin translations of éri@Aypa vary: commissura (Vulg.), insu- 
mentum (a), immissura (a). 


el 82 prijye (el 5 uw} ye, Lach. Treg.). ‘‘ But if he acts otherwise,” z.c. if 
he commits this folly. Vz caveat errorem (Grotius). The formula is freq. in 
Lk. (ver. 37, x. 6, xiii. 9, xiv. 32), who never uses ef dé uh. El dé wh ye is 
stronger than el dé uj, and follows both negative (xiv. 32; Mt. ix. 17; 2 Cor. 
xi. 16) and affirmative sentences (x. 6, xiii, 9; Mt. vi. 1). It is found in 
Plato (Rep. ii. 375 C): comp. Hdt. iv. 120. 4. See Fritzsche on Mt. vi. 1 
and Meyer on 2 Cor. xi. 16. : 


kal 73 katvdv oxice. “ Both he will rend the new garment ”—- 
in tearing the patch from it. AV. here goes wrong, although 
(except as regards the tense) all previous English Versions were 
right. Reading cxiGe with A and Vulg. rumpzt, Wic. Tyn. Cran. 
and Rhem. have “ He breaketh the new,” while Coy. has “ He 
renteth the new.” Beza has “the o/d breaketh the new.” Luther 
and AV. seem to be alone in taking 76 xawév as the nom., “ Both 
the new maketh a rent.” With oxicve. comp. Jn. xix. 24; Is. 
XXXVI. I. 

kat Td Kawvoy . . . Kat TO wadas. The double xaé marks the 
double folly. RV. avoids the awkwardness of “ Zozh he will rend 
. . . and the piece,” etc., by rendering, “He will rend . . . and 
also the piece,” etc. The combination with xat 7@ aadag shows 
that 76 xawvév is object and not subject. 

As to the precise meaning, interpreters are not agreed, beyond 
the general truth that a new spirit requires a new form. But the 
piece torn from the new garment is probably exemption from fast- 
ing. To deprive Christ’s disciples of this freedom, while He is with 
them, would be to spoil the system in which they are being trained. 
And to impose this exemption upon the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees, would also spoil the system in which they have been 
trained. In the one case fasting, in the other non-fasting, was the 
natural outcome of the environment. For a variety of interpreta- 
tions see Godet, who in his third ed. has changed his own (1888). 

87. This second parable carries on and develops the teaching 
of the first. We have similar pairs of parables in the Mustard-seed 
and the Leaven, the Treasure hid in the Field and the Pearl of 
great price, the Ten Virgins and the Talents, the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Coin, the Unwise Builder and the Unwise King. In three 
respects this second parable differs from the first. (1) The piece 
of new cloth represents only a fragment of the new system ; the 
new wine represents the whole of it. (2) The new garment and 
the old one are only marred; the new wine is lost and the old 
skins are destroyed. (3) Not only is the wrong method con- 
demned, the right method is indicated (@AAG . . . BAyréov). The 
argument is @ fortior?. If it is a mistake to take the natural out 
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come from one system and force it upon an alien sys’em, much 
more fatal will it be to try to force the whole of a new and grow- 
ing system into the worn out forms of an old one. “I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes” (x. 21). The scribes and Pharisees, wise in the letter of 
the law, and understanding their own cramping traditions, were 
incapable of receiving the free spirit of the Gospel. Young and 
fresh natures, free from prejudice and open to new light and new 
impressions, were needed to receive the new word and preserve it 
unchecked and untramelled for future generations. On the fitness 
of the twofold parable to the occasion Bengel remarks, pavadolam 
a veste, a vino: imprimis opportunam convivio. 

obdels Bddder olvoy véov eis doxods madato’s. For Bd\Aew of 
pouring liquids comp. Jn. xiii, 5; Mt. xxvi. 12; Judg. vi. 19; 
Epictet. iv. 19. 12. Skin-bottles, #éves, are still in use in the East, 
made of a single goat-skin (Hom. JZ. iii. 247), from which the flesh 
and bones are drawn without ripping up the body. The neck of 
the animal becomes the neck of the bottle. Gen. xxi. 14, 15, 19; 
Ps. cxix. 83. Comp. Hdt. ii. rar. 20, iii. 9. 2; Hom. Od. v. 265. 
In Job xxxii. 19 it is said that even new skins are ready to burst 
when they are full of new wine: comp. xxxvill. 37. See Herzog, 
PRE? art. Schlauch; Tristram, Vat. Hist. of B. p. 92. 

38. otvoy véov eis doxods Katvods BAntéov. Here certainly, and 
perhaps here only in N.T., the difference between véos and xauvds 
must be marked in translation: “ /Vew wine must be put into fresh 
wine-skins.” While véos is new in reference to Ame, “young” as 
opposed to “aged,” xavdés is new in reference to guality, “fresh” 
as opposed to “worn out.” Trench, Syz2. Ix.; Crem. Zex. p. 321. 
But “‘a fresh heaven and a fresh earth” (2 Pet. iii, 13; Rev. xxi. 1), 
and still more a “fresh Jerusalem” (Rev. iii, 12, xxi. 2), would be 
intolerable. No English version prior to RV. distinguishes here 
between véos and xawés; and Vulg. has novus for both. None 
translates doxot “skins” or “wine-skins,” but either “bottles” 
(Wic. Cran. Rhem. AV.) or “vessels” (Tyn. Cov. Gen.). The 
conclusion, kat du¢drepor ovvrnpodvrat, is an interpolation from Mt. 
ix. 17 (SB Land Aegyptt. omit). 

89. This third parable is peculiar to Lk. While the first two 
show how fatal it would be to couple the new spirit of the Gospel 
with the worn out forms of Judaism, the third shows how natural it 
is that those who have been brought up under these forms should 
be unwilling to abandon them for something untried. The con- 
version of an outcast reAwvys, who has no such prejudices, may be 
easier than one whose life is bound up in the formalism of the past. 
Grotius, starting from Ecclus. ix. 13, olvos véos didos véus: diy 
warawOf, wet edppoovvys wievat adrdv, interprets: Significavit he 
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proverbio Christus homines non subito ad austerioren vitam pertra- 
hendos, sed per gradus guosdam assuefaciendos esse; which implies 
that Christ considered Jewish fasting the more excellent way, up 
to which His disciples must be gradually educated. Moreover, the 
subito on which this explanation turns is an interpolation: «iGéws 
is not genuine (8B C!L, Boh. ith. Arm. omit). Wetstein quotes 
a multitude of passages to show that old wine was considered to 
be superior to new, and concludes; Phariszorum austeritas com- 
paratur vino novo, Christi lenitas vino veteri ; which exactly inverts 
the parable. The comparative merits of the old and the new wine 
are not touched by the parable, but the ¢as¢e for them. One who 
is accustomed to old will not w7sh for new: it does not attract him 
by look or fragrance. 


Aéyer yap: ‘O madatds xpnortdés éoriv. The reading of A C and Vulg. 
(xpnorérepos, melzus) is a manifest corruption. The prejudiced person will 
not even try the new, or admit that it has azy merits. He knows that the old 
is pleasant, and suits him; and that is enough: he is not going to change. 
Pharisets doctrina sua antigua magis erat ad palatum, quam generosa doctrina 
Jesu, quam tlli putabant esse novana (Beng.), and which they would not even 
taste. Comp. Rom. vii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6. If we admit the undoubtedly 
spurious ev@éws, we have another iambic line in this verse as in ver. 21: miwv 
Tana.ov evbéws Géhe véov. The whole verse is omitted in D and in most of 
the best MSS. of the old Latin; but WH. seem to be alone in placing it in 
brackets as of doubtful authority. On the three parables see Trench, Studzes 
in the Gospels, pp. 168-183. 


VL. 1-5. The first Incident on the Sabbath (see Maurice, Zec- 
tures on St. Luke, p. 823, ed. 1879). The Call of Peter was followed 
by two healings which provoked opposition to Christ : and now the 
Call of Levi is followed by two incidents on the sabbath, which 
lead to similar opposition. Mk. agrees with Lk. in placing these 
two immediately after the call of Levi; Mt. has them much later 
(xii. 1-14). On the connexion here see Schanz, ad Joc. 

1. év caBBdte Seutepompdtw. This passage is a well-known 
crux in textual criticism and exegesis. Is devreporpérw part of the 
true text? Ifso, what does it mean? The two questions to some 
extent overlap, but it is possible to treat them separately. 


1. The external evidence is very much divided, but the balance is against 
the words being original.1 The reading is Western and Syrian, and ‘‘has no 
other clearly pre-Syrian authority than that of Daf.” The internal evidence is 
also divided. On the one hand, ‘‘ The very obscurity of the expression, which 
does not occur in the parallel Gospels or elsewhere, attests strongly to its genuine- 
ness ” (Scriv.), for ‘‘ there is no reason which can explain the insertion of this 


lins ACDEHKMRSUVXTIAATII most cursives, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 
Goth. Arm., Epiph. Chrys. Greg-Naz. Amb. Hieron, and perhaps 
Clem-Alex. 
om. & B L six or seven good cursives, Syrr. Boh. Aeth. That evangelistaria 
omit is not of much moment, as they often omit notes of time. 
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word, while the reason for omitting it is obvious” (Tisch.) On the other hand, 
‘¢all known cases of probable omission on account of difficulty are limited to 
single documents or groups of restricted ancestry, bearing no resemblance to the 
attestation of text in either variety or excellence” (WH.). Moreover, if any 
sabbath had really borne this strange name, which is introduced without explan- 
ation as familiar to the readers, it would almost certainly have been found 
elsewhere, either in LXX, Philo, Josephus, or the Talmud. In the life of 
Eutychius (512-582) by his chaplain Eustathius devreporpaérn xupiaxh is used of 
the first Sunday after Easter, but the expression is obviously borrowed from this 
ssage, and throws no light. In the whole of Greek literature, classical, 
ewish, or Christian, no such word is found independently of this text. The 
often quoted Sevreposexdrn, ‘‘second tenth” (Hieron. ad £z. xlv. 13), gives no 
help. . The analogy of devrepoydmos, devrepordxos, k.7.A., suggests the meaning 
of ‘*a sabbath which for a second time is first”; that of devrepéoxaros, which 
Heliodorus (afud Soran. Med. vet.) uses for ‘‘ last but one,” suggests the mean- 
ing ‘‘first but one,” ze. ‘second of two firsts.” But what sense, suitable to 
the passage, can be obtained from either of these? The more probable conclusion 
is that the word is spurious. 

How then did it get into the text and becume so widely diffused? The con- 
jecture of Meyer is reasonable. An early copyist inserted rpwry to explain év 
érépy caBBdrw in ver. 6; this was corrected to deurépw because of iv. 31; and 
the next copyist, not understanding the vorrection, combined the two words. 
A few MSS. have the reading devrépw mpwry, among them R (Cod. Nitriensis), 
a palimpsest of the sixth cent. in the British Museum. See Knight’s Field. 

2. If the word is genuine, what can he its meaning? Jerome put this ques- 
tion to Gregory Nazianzen, and the latter eleganter luszt, saying, Docebo te super 
hac re tn ecclesta (Hieron. £7. lii.). Of the numerous conjectures the following 
may be mentioned as not altogether incredible. (1) The first-sabbath of the 
second year in a sabbatical cycle of seven years. This theory of Wieseler has 
won many adherents. (2) The first sabbath in Nisan. The Jewish civil year 
began in Tisri, while the ecclesiastical year began in Nisan; so that each year 
there were two first sabbaths, one according to civil, the other according to 
ecclesiastical reckoning: just as Advent Sunday and the first Sunday in January 
are each, from different points of view, the first Sunday in the year. It would 
be possible to call the second of the two ‘‘a second first Sunday.” But would 
anyone use such language and expect to be understood? (3) The first sabbath 
of the second month. It is asserted that the story of David obtaining the shew- 
bread would often be in the lesson for that sabbath. But the lectionary of the 
synagogues in the time of Christ is unknown. See on iv. 17. For other guesses 
see Godet, McClellan, and Meyer. Most editors omit or bracket it. Tisch. 
changed his decision several times, but finally replaced it in his eighth edition. 


Stamopedecar adtdv 81d omopiwev. Excepting Rom. xv. 24, the 
verb is peculiar to Lk. (xiii. 22, xviii. 36; Acts xvi. 4). In N.T. 
o7dptwos occurs only here and parallels. In Theophr. (4. P. vi. 5. 4) 
we have 7) ozopipy, sc. yj. In Gen. i. 29 it is applied te the seed, 
TavTa, XépTov oTdpimov ameipov orépy.a.; SO that, like ome(perOat, it 
can be used either of the field or of the seed. 

€rdoy of padytat attod Kat FoOvov tos otdxuas. For this 
Mk. has jpgavro 6d6v roceiy TiAAOvTes TOUS oTdxvas, Which has been 
interpreted to mean “began to make a way by plucking the ears.” 
But (1) all three imply that Jesus was walking in front of the dis- 
ciples. What need was there for them to make a way? (2) How 
would plucking the eavs make a path? (3) In LXX 686v soxeiy is 
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used for ster facere (Judg. xvii. 8). All three mean that the 
disciples went along plucking the ears. This was allowed (Deut. 
Xxill. 25). 

Woéxovres tats xepolv. This and the riAXovres constituted the 
offence: it was unnecessary labour on the sabbath. According to 
Rabbinical notions, it was reaping, thrashing, winnowing, and pre- 
paring food all at once. Lk. alone mentions the rubbing, and the 
word Woxev seems to occur elsewhere only in the medical writer 
Nicander ( Theriaca, 619). It is from the obsolete Wow, a collat. 
form of Ydw. Comp. Hdt. iv. 75. 2. For the action described see 
Robinson, Res. in Pal. i. PP. 493, 499. 

2. twées B€ Tav Gapicaiwy. As in ver. 30, they are represented 
as addressing their question to the disciples. In Mk. il, 24 and 
Mt. xil. 2 the charge against the disciples is addressed to Christ, 
while in Mk. ii. 16 and Mt. ix. 11 the charge against Christ is 
addressed to the disciples. The tots odBBaow may mean either 
“on the sabbath days” (AV. and most English Versions) or “on 
the sabbath day” (RV.). Although Vulg. has i” saddatis, Wic. 
has “in the saboth”; Cov. also “upon the sabbath.” See on 
Wy 33. 

3. 0082 tolto dvéyywre § érotnoev Aaveid. ‘Have ye not read 
even this that David did?” Does your knowledge not extend 
even thus far? RV. follows AV. in translating 3 éroiycer as if it 
were the same as the ri érofyoev of Mt. and Mk., “what David 
did.” 

kal ot pet’ adtod Svtes. ‘The young men,” whom David was 
to meet afterwards. He came to Nob alone (1 Sam. xxi. 1). 

4, cioj\Oev eis Tov oikoy Tod Geos. This is not stated in O.T., 
but may be inferred from his being seen by Doeg the Edomite, 
who was “detained before the Lord”: #.¢, he was in the tabernacle 
asa proselyte, perhaps to be purified, or to perform a vow. 

Tods Gptods THs mpoddcews. Lit. “the loaves of the setting 
forth.” These were the twelve loaves of wheaten bread placed 
before the Lord in the Holy Place every sabbath. The word 
“shewbread” first appears in Coverdale, probably from Luther’s 
Schaubrote. Wic. follows the panes propositionis of Vulg. with 
“looves of proposisiounn,” which is retained in Rhem. Tyn. has 
“loves of halowed breed.” In O.T. we have also dprot rov 
mpocwrov, 7.2. of the presence of God (1 Sam. xxi. 7; Neh. x. 33), 
or dprou évrriot (Exod. xxv. 30), Or dprot THs mpoodopas (1 Kings 
vii. 48), Or again of dproe of diaravrds, te. “the perpetual loaves” 
(Num. iv. 7). But the expression used here, Mt. xii. 4 and Mk. 
ii, 26, occurs Exod. xxxix. 36?, xl. 23; 1 Chron. ix. 32, Xxill, 29: 
comp. 2 Chron. iv. 19. For the origin of ) mpd0eots tév dproy 
(Heb. ix. 2) comp. 2 Chron. xiii. 11, xxix. 18. See Edersh, Zhe 
Temple, pp. 152-157; Herzog, PRE.? art. Schaubrote. 
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Zwxev Kal tos pet abtod. This also is not stated in 1 Sam. 
xxi., but it is implied in David’s asking for five loaves, and in 
Abimelech’s asking whether the wallets of the young men were 
Levitically clean. For éfeorw ¢. acc. et inf. see on xx. 22. 

5. Kupids éotw tod caBRdtou 6 vids tod dvOpdzov. In all three 
accounts Kvpuos comes first with emphasis. The Son of Man con- 
trols the sabbath, not is controlled by it. This does not mean 
that He abrogates it (Mt. v. 17-20), but that He has power to 
cancel the literal observance of it in order to perform or permit 
what is in accordance with its spirit. Mk. gives the additional 
reason that “the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath,” #.e. that it was given to be a blessing, not a burden. 
Even the Rabbis sometimes saw this; ‘The sabbath is handed 
over to you; not, ye are handed over to the sabbath” (Edersh. 
L. & T. ii. p. 58). Ritual must give way to charity. The Divine 
character of the Law is best vindicated by making it lovable ; and 
the Pharisees had made it an iron taskmaster. And, if the sabbath 
gives way to man, much more to the Son of Man. In Jn. v. 17 
Christ takes still higher ground. The Father knows no sabbath in 
working for man’s good, and the Son has the same right and 
liberty. For 6 vids toé dvOpdaou see on v. 24. The point here is 
that Christ as the representative of man defends man’s liberty. 


Cod. D transfers ver. 5 to after ver. 10, and instead of it has the remarkable 
insertion: ry airg huépg Ocacdpevds tiva épyatsuevoy 7G caBBdrw elev aire‘ 
G&vOpwire, el pév oldas rb movets, waxdpros ef* ef 0 ph oldas, éemixardparos Kat 
mapaBdarns el Tov vouov. For dv@pwre comp. xii. 14; émixardparos, Jn. vii. 47 ; 
mwapaBdrns véuov, Rom. ii. 25, 27; Jas. ii. 11. It is possible that the tradition 
here preserved in Cod. D is the source from which both S. Paul and S. James 
derive the phrase rapaBdrns véuov. In Rom. ii., where it occurs twice, we have 
the address dv@pwme twice (vv. 1, 3). There is nothing incredible in Christ’s 
having seen a man working (not necessarily in public) on the sabbath. The 
words attributed to Christ are so unlike the undignified, silly, and even immoral 
inventions in the apocryphal gospels that we may believe that this traditional 
story is true, although it is no part of the Canonical Gospels. D has other con- 
siderable insertions Mt. xx. 28 and Jn. vi. 56. See A. Resch, Agrapha 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente (Leipzig, 1889) pp. 36, 189. 


6-11. The Second Incident on the Sabbath. Mt. xii. 9 would 
lead us to suppose that it was the same sabbath (peraBas éxetOev 
7AOev). Lk. definitely states that it was év érépw caBBdrw, but not 
that itwas “fon the very next sabbath following.” He alone 
mentions that Jesus taught in the synagogue on this occasion, and 
that the withered hand that was healed was the right one. 


6. "Eyévero 52. . . elon\Ociv atriv . . . kalfw... xalfr. Thesame 
Hebraistic constr. as in ver. 1, somewhat modified in accordance with classical 
usage: see note at the end of ch. i. We have éypol at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Jn. v. 3); but outside N.T. the word seems to mean, when applied to the 
human body, either “not wet” or ‘‘lean.” 
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7. mapetnpodvto Sé adtév ot ypopparets Kal of Gapicato. Lk. 
alone tells us who the spies were. Mt. puts their inquisitiveness 
into words, “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” The verb 
signifies “watch narrowly,” esp. with sinister intent, perhaps from 
looking sideways out of the corner of one’s eyes, ex obliquo et 
occulto. As in Gal. iv. 10, the mid. gives the idea of interested 
observance. Mk. has waperjpovy: comp. xx. 20; Sus. 12, 15, 16; 
Polyb. xvii. 3. 2; Aris. Rhet. ii. 6. 20; Zop. vill. 11. 1. 

ei €v 79 caBBdtw Oepamedet. The present has reference to His 
habitual practice, of which His conduct on this occasion would be 
evidence. But 8B with other authorities read Oeparevoe, which 
is probably genuine in Mk. iii. 2, and may be genuine here. The 
future would limit the question to the case before them 


tva etpwor Katnyopety aitév. According to what is probably the 
invariable rule in N.T. we have the subj. in spite of the past tense on 
which the final clause is dependent. The opt. for this purpose is obsolete ; 
for yvot (Mk. ix. 30) and similar forms are ppeabably meant to be subj. 
Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 107. 


8. adtés Se Wer Tods Stahoytopods aétav. . “* But He,” in contrast 
to these spies (v. 16, vili. 37, 54) “knew their thoughts.” For 
Stadoytopds comp. ii. 35, V. 22, ix. 46, xxiv. 38. It commonly 
means intellectual and inward questioning rather than actual dis- 
puting : but see on v. 22 and comp. I Tim. ii. 8. 

TO GvSpt 7G Enpdv exovte thy xetpa. “To the man who had 
his hand withered,” not “who had the withered hand.” For dv8pt 
comp. v. 12: Mt. and Mk. have évpdzrw. 

"Eyepe kat otiO. eis 7d pécov. Lk. alone preserves this. 
Christ’s method is as open as that of His adversaries is secret. 
“‘ Arise and stand zz/o the midst” ; z.e. ‘Come into the midst and 
stand there”: comp. xi. 7; Acts viii. 40. Win. 1. 4. b, p. 516. 
In what follows note Lk.’s favourite dvagrds (i. 39), which neither 
Mt. nor Mk. has here. ~ 


None of them records any words of the man; but Jerome in commenting on 
Mt. xii. 13 states, 2 evangelio quo utuntur Nasareni et LEbionite . .. home 
iste gui aridam habet manum cemmentarius scribitur, istiusmodi vocibus 
auxilium precans, Cementarius eram, manibus victum queritans : brecor te, 
Jesu, ut mihi restetues sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos. See on xyiii. 25. 


9. "Enepwrijcw ipas, et. He answers the questioning in their 
hearts by a direct question which puts the matter in the true light. 
To refuse to do good is to do evil; and it could not be right to do 
evil on the sabbath. 


The reading of TR., érepwricw bpas tt, is wrong in both variations; and 
has the disadvantage of being ambiguous, for 7: may be indefinite or inter- 
rogative. ‘‘I will ask you something, Is it lawful?” etc. Or, ‘I will ask 
you what is lawful,” etc. 
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Yuxhv cdoar 4% drodéoar, It was a principle of the Rabbinists 
that periculum vite pellit sabbatum; but the life must be that of a 
Jew. This canon was liberally interpreted ; so that a large number 
of diseases might be attended ts on the sabbath, as_ being 
dangerous. These modifications of the rigid rule were based on 
the principle that it was lawful to do good and avert evil on the 
sabbath ; and to this Jesus appeals. If the Pharisees said, “ This 
man’s life is not in danger,” the answer would have been easy, 
“You do not know that, any more than in the cases always 
allowed.” The addition of # doAéoar has special point, for this 
was what these objectors were doing. They did not consider that 
they were breaking the sabbath in plotting to destroy Jesus on 
this day (ver. 7). Were they to be allowed to destroy, while He 
was forbidden to save ? 

10. mepiBrepdpevos mdvtas attols. Mk. adds, still more 
graphically, per’ dpyins, ovAAvrodpevos ert TH Twpdoe THs Kapdias 
aitév: but mavras is peculiar to Lk. See on vii. 35 and ix. 43. 
Mt. omits the whole of this, but inserts the case of the sheep ° 
fallen into a pit. Lk. has a similar question about an ass or ox 
fallen into a well, which was asked on another occasion (xiv. 5). 

“Extewov Thy xetpd cou. As His challenge to His enemies 
remained unanswered, He now makes trial of the man. The 
attempt to obey this command was evidence of his faith. 


With the double augment in dwrexareord@n comp. émpoérata, éxpoep}revov, 
éxareckevacav, eovveuaptipoury, ypwpiorat, which occur in various writers. 
Exod. iv. 7, drexaréorn; Jer. xxili. 8, dwexaréorncev; Ign. Smyr. xi., 
dmexateord0yn, Win. xii. 7. a, p. 84. 

Cod. D here inserts ver. 5. 


11. avofas. The phrensy or loss of reason which is caused by extreme 
excitement ; dementza rather than zmszp~zentza (Vulg.) or amentia (Beza). 
Plato distinguishes two kinds of dvo, 7d wev pavlay, 7d SF dpablay (Tim. 
86 B). It is the former which is intended here. Elsewhere 2 Tim. iii. 9; 
Prov. xxii. 15 ; Eccl. xi. 10; Wisd. xv. 18, xix. 3; 2 Mac. iv. 6, etc. 


ti dv moujoaey, “What they should do,” if they did any- 
thing. In Lk. the opt. is still freq. in indirect questions: see on 
ili, 15. Mk. says that the Pharisees forthwith took counsel with the 
Herodians how they might destroy Him (déroAcowow). They 
would be glad of the assistance of the court party to accomplish 
this end. With their help Antipas might be induced to treat 
Jesus as he had treated the Baptist. Lk. nowhere mentions the 
Herodians. 


The Aecolic form rovjoeay is not found in the best MSS. here. In Acts 
Xvii. 27 WnAagioeay is probably genuine, 
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VI. 12-VIII. 56. From the Nomination of the Twelve to their 
First Mission. 


In proportion as the work of Christ progresses the opposition 
between Him and the supporters of moribund Judaism is in- 
tensified. 


12-16. The Nomination of the Twelve. Common to all 
three: comp. Mk. iii. 13-19; Mt. x. 2-4. L’élection des Douze est 
le premier acte organisateur accompli par Jésus-Christ. Sauf les 
sacrements, Cest le seul. Car Cétatt ce collige, une fois constitute, gui 
devait un jour faire le reste (Godet). 

12. év tais fpépas t. See on i. 39. This expression, like 
éyéveto and fv with the participle, are characteristic of Lk., and are 
not found in the parallels in Mt. and Mk. For the constr. comp. 
ov. 1 and 6; for mpocetéac0a. see Introd. § 6. The momentous 
crisis of choosing the Twelve is at hand, and this vigil is the pre- 
paration for it. 


Savuxrepetwy. Here only in N.T., but not rare elsewhere; Job ii. 9 
(where LXX has much which is not in the extant Heb.); Jos. Amt. vi. 
13.9; &. /.i. 29. 2; Xen. Hellen. v. 4.3. The analytical tense emphasizes 
the long continuance ‘of the prayer. 


TH] mpocevxf tod Geos. The phrase occurs nowhere else. It 
means prayer which has God for its object: comp. firos cod 
(Rom. x. 2); 6 Gjros Tod oikov cov (Jn. ii. 17) ; mores "Inood (Gal. 
i,< 22), Win, SXX.. 1:4, Pp. 231. 1 That zpocevyy here means an 
oratory or place of prayer is incredible: see on Acts xvi. 13. 
Lightfoot says that some Rabbis taught that God prays: “ Let it 
be My will that My mercy overcome My wrath.” But such trifling 
has no place here. 

13. éyéveto tpépa. The phrase is freq. in Lk. (iv. 42, xxii. 66; 
Acts xii. 18, xvi. 35, xxiii. 12, xxvii. 29, 33, 39). efi yaes Whose nis 
“Called to ‘Him, summoned.” ‘This is the more correct use of 
the word. Elsewhere in N.T. it means “address, call to” ; 3 and, 
excepting Mt. xi. 16, it is used only by Lk. (vii. 32, xiii. 12, 
xxili, 20; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2).—rods padytds. These are the 
larger circle of disciples, out of whom He selected the Twelve. 
Comp. Jn. vi. 70; Mt. xix. 28; Rev. xxi. 14. That either the 
larger circle or the Twelve had spent the night with Him is neither 
stated nor implied. 

éxhefdpevos. This implies the telling over (A¢yetv) in preference 
to others (é«) for one’s own advantage (mid.). The word is fatal 

1 Green compares én’ edoeBelg Gcod (Jos. Ant. ii. 8. 1) and mpds lkerelay ro 


@Gcob (ii. 9. 3): and, for the art. before mpocevyy ‘fas an abstract or general 
term ” Mt. xxi. 22; Acts i. 143; 1 Cor. vii. 5 (Gram. of N.T. p. 87). 
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to Lange’s theory that Judas was forced upon our Lord by the 
importunity of the other Apostles (Z. of C. ii. p. 179). 

obs Kal dmootddous avdpacev. Not at the time possibly, but 
afterwards. The xaé marks the naming as a separate act from the 
election. The word déméotodos is used only once each by Mt. 
(x. 2), Mk. (vi. 30), and Jn. (xiii. 16); by Lk. six times in the 
Gospel (ix. 10, xi. 49, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, xxiv. 10) and often in the 
Acts. In the Gospels the Twelve are generally called the Twelve. 
The word occurs once in LXX, éyd cipu drdorodos pds oe oKANPdS 
(1 Kings xiv. 6); and once in N.T. it is used of Christ (Heb. iii. 1). 
See Lft. Galatians, pp. 92-101, 6th ed.; D.Z.? art. “ Apostle” ; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Untersuch. ii. 111 ff.; Sanday on Rom. 1. 1. 
The theory that Lk. writes in order to depreciate the Twelve, does 
not harmonize with the solemn importance which he assigns to 
their election. And criticism is out of harmony with itself, when 
it adopts this theory, and then suggests that Lk. has invented this 
early election. See on xxii. 45. 


14-16. In construction the twelve names are in apposition to dmocré)ovs, 
and the narrative is not resumed until ver. 17. The four lists of the Apostles 
preserved in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts agree in two main features. 
1. The names are arranged in three groups of four. 2. The same Apostles, 
Peter, Philip, and James of Alphzeus, stand first in each group. Only in respect 
of one name is there material difference between the lists. In the third group 
Lk. both here and Acts i. 13 has Judas of James; for whom Mt. (x. 3) and 
Mk. (iii. 18) have Thaddzeus or Lebbzeus. In both places Thaddezeus is proh- 
ably correct, Lebbzeus being due to an attempt to include Levi among the 
Apostles. Levi = Lebi or Lebbi, the Greek form of which might be LeSfaios, 
as Oaddaios of Thaddi. Some MSS. read LeBaios, which is still closer to Levi. 
See WH. ii. App. pp. 12, 24. The identification of Thaddzeus with Judas of 
James solves the difficulty, and there is nothing against it excepting lack of direct 
evidence. No pairing of the Apostles is manifest in this list as in that of Mt. 
If the xat after Qwudv be omitted, there is a break between the second and third 
group; but otherwise the list is a simple string of names. In the first six 
names Lk. agrees with the first three pairs of Mt. In the other six he places 
Matthew before Thomas (while Mt. places himself last in his group) and Simon 
Zelotes before Judas of James. 


14. Xineva Sv Kat dvépacev Métpov. The similarity to the pre- 
ceding clause is marked. This certainly does not mean that Simon 
received the name of Peter on this occasion, and there is nothing 
to show that the Twelve received the name of Apostles on this 
occasion. But it should be noticed that henceforth Lk. always 
speaks of him as Peter (viii. 45, 51, ix. 20, 28, 32, 33, xii. 41, etc.) 
and not as Simon. In xxii, 31 and xxiv. 34 Lk. is quoting the 
words of others. Hitherto he has called him Simon (iv. 38, v. 3, 
4, 5, 10) and once Simon Peter (v. 8), but never Peter. In the 
Acts he is never called Simon without the addition of the surname. 
The usage with regard to the names Saul and Paul is very similar. 
See papers by Dean Chadwick on “The Group of the Apostles” 
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and on “Peter” in Lxfosttor, 3rd series, vol. ix. pp. 100-114, 
187-199, 1889; also Schanz, ad loc. p. 216. 

*Avdpéav. Only in his lists of the Apostles does Lk. mention 
Andrew. Mt. mentions him on one other occasion, and Mk. on 
three others (Mt. iv. 18; Mk. i. 16, 29, xiii. 3). Nearly all that we 
know about him comes from Jn. (i. 41, 45, vi. 8, xii. 22). Although 
one of the earliest disciples, he does not become one of the chosen 
three, although Mk. xiii. 3 seems to indicate special intimacy. For 
legends respecting him see Lipsius, Asokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
u. Aposiellegenden, i. pp. 543-622 ; Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus, 
PP- 17; 34- 

*Idk@Bov kat “lwdvyv. This is their order according to age, and 
it is observed in all three Gospels ; in Acts i. 13 John precedes 
James. The fact that James was the first of the Twelve to be put 
to death is evidence that he was regarded as specially influential. 
James and John were probably first cousins of the Lord; for, 
according to the best interpretation of Jn. xix. 25, their mother 
Salome was the sister of the Virgin Mary. That the title of 
Boanerges was given to them “at the time of the appointment of 
the Twelve” (D.B.2 i. p. 1509) is a baseless hypothesis. See 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels, pp. 138-146; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. 
Bpovry. Forlegends see D.&.7i. p. 1511; Lipsius, iii. pp. 201-228, 
i. pp. 348-542. 

¢idirmov. All that we know of Him comes from Jn. (i. 44-49, 
vi. 5-7, xii. 21, 22, xiv. 8,9). There seems to have been some 
connexion between him and Andrew (Jn. i. 44, xii. 22); and both 
in Mk. iii. 18 and Acts i. 13 their names are placed together in the 
lists; but the nature of the connexion is unknown. Lipsius, 
iii. pp. 1-53. ae se eee 

BapPodopatov. The ancient and common identification with 
Nathanael is probable, but by no means certain. 1. As Bar-tholomew 
is oniy a patronymic, ‘‘son of Talmai,” the bearer of it would be 
likely to have another name. 2. The Synoptists do not mention 
Nathanael ; Jn. does not mention Bartholomew. 3. The Synoptists 
place Bartholomew next to Philip, and Philip brought Nathanael to 
Christ. 4. The companions of Nathanael who are named Jn. xxi. 2 
are all of them Apostles. Lipsius, iii. pp. 54-108. 

15. MaO@atov kal Owpay. In all three these names are com- 
bined ; but Mt. reverses the order, and after his own name adds 
6 teAdvyns, which is found in none of the other lists. All that we 
know of Thomas is told us by Jn. (xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24-29, xxi. 2). 
Lipsius, ili. pp. 109-141, i. pp. 225-347. 

*IdkwBov “Adpatov. His father is probably not the father of Levi 
(Mk. ii. 14), and James himself is certainly not the brother of the 
Lord (Mt. xiii. 55; Mk. vi. 3; Gal. i. 19) who was the first over- 
seer of the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13; Gal. ii. 9, 12° 
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The brethren of the Lord did not believe on Him at this time 
(Jn. vii. 5), and none of them can have been among the Twelve. 
But the Apostle James the son of Alpheus is probably identical 
with James the Little (Mt. xxvii. 56; Mk. xv. 40; Jn. xix. 25), for 
Alphzus and Clopas may be two different Greek forms of the 
Aramaic Chalpai; but this is uncertain. See Mayor, Z/. of 
S. James, pp. i-xlvi; also Expositors Bible, S. James and S. Jude, 
pp. 25-30 (Hodder, 1891). Inall the catalogues James of Alphzeus 
heads the third group of Apostles. Lipsius, iii. 229-238. 

tov kaodpevov ywnjy.t Lk. has this in both his lists, while 
Mt. and Mk. have 6 Kavavatos, which in some authorities has 
been corrupted into Kavavirns. Neither of these forms can mean 
“Canaanite,” for which the Greek is Xavavatos (Mt. xv. 22 and 
LXX), nor yet “of Cana,” for which the Greek would be Kavaios. 
Kavavatos is the Aramaic Kanan in a Greek form (on the analogy 
of Dapicatos from Pharish and ‘AcoSatos from Chasid) and = 
fmAwrys. Lipsius, iii. pp. t42-200. See on i. 36. 


Rhem, leaves the word untranslated, Cavazanes, and Wic. makes it unintel- 
ligible, “‘Canane.” All the other English Versions make it a local adj., ‘‘of 
Cana,” or ‘* of Cane,” or ‘Sof Canan,” or ‘fof Canaan,” or ‘* the Canaanite.” 
The last error seems to begin with Cranmer in 1539. RY. is the first to make 
clear that ‘‘ Kananzean” means ‘‘ Zealot.” Lift. On Revision, pp. 138, 139 
(154, 155, 2nd ed.); Fritzsche on Mt. x. 4. The Zealots date from the time of 
the Maccabees as a class who attempted to force upon others their own rigorous 
interpretations of the Law. S. Paul speaks of himself as repioworépws (pwr ys 
brdpxwy Tov warpixGy mov wapaddcewr (Gal. i, 14), #¢. he belonged to the 
extreme party of the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3, xxiii, 7, xxvi. 5; Phil. iii, 5, 6). 
Large numbers of this party were among the first converts at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi. 20), From these extremists had sprung the revolt under Judas of Galilee 
(Acts. v. 373 Jos. Asé. xviii. I. I, 6), and the Stcarz, who were the proximate 
cause of the destruction of Jerusalem (Jos. B. /. iv. 3. 9, 5. I, 7+ 2, vii, & 1, 
10. I, 1%. 1). Milman, Ast. of the Jews, ii, pp. 191, 291, 200, 323, 4th ed. 
1866; Ewald, Ast. of Jsrael, vii. 559 ff, Eng. tr.; Herzog, PRA? art. 
‘*Zeloten.” Whether the Apostle Simon was called yAwmjs because he had 
once belonged to this party, or because of his personal character either before or 
after his call, must remain uncertain, 


16. “loddav “laxdéBov. That there were two Apostles of the 
name of Judas is clear from Jn. xiv, 22, although Mt. and Mk. 
mention only one; and the identification of their Thaddeus with 
the Judas not Iscariot of Jn. and with this Judas of James makes 
all run smoothly. “IovSas “Iaxci}8ov must be rendered “ Judas the 
son of James,” not “the dvo¢ker of James,” for which there is no 
justification. When Lk. means “brother” he inserts dSeX¢dds 
(iii. 1, vi. 14 Acts xii. 2). Nonnus in his Paraphrase (Mera8od%) 
of Jn. xiv. 22 has “TovSas vids "TaxwBoto, “Tovdas ade dds *laxeSov 
(Jude 1) is quite a different person, viz. the brother of James the 


1 This use of kadovdmevos is very common in Lk, (vii. 11, viii. 2, ix. 10, x, 
39, xxi. 37, xxii. 3, xxiii. 33), and still more so in Acts. Not in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
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Lord’s brother. Tyn. Cov. and Cran. rightly supply “sonne” 
here, and Luth. also has sohn. The error begins with Beza’s 
fratrem, Of this James, the father of Judas Thaddeus, nothing 
is known. Lk. adds the name of the father, because his arrange- 
ment places this Judas next to the traitor. 

*Ioxap.69. This epithet probably means “man of Kerioth,” 
which was a place in Judah (Josh. xv. 25), or possibly in Moab 
(Jer. xviii. 24). Jn. vi. 71 confirms this; for there and Jn. 
xiii. 26 the true reading gives “Judas son of Simon Iscariot” ; 
and if the name is a local epithet, both father and son would be 
likely to have it. In this case Judas was the only Apostle who 
was rot a Galilean, and this may have helped to isolate him. 
Other derivations of “Iscariot,” which connect the word with 
“lying,” or “strangling,” or “apron,” ze. bag, or “ date-trees ” 
(xapiwrides), are much less probable. We know nothing about 
Simon Iscariot. Farrar identifies him with Simon Zelotes, which 
is most improbable. Simon was one of the commonest of names. 
The MSS. vary between ‘Ioxapi, which is right here, and “Iexapw- 
ts, Which is right xxii. 3. Here only is mpo8dtys used of Judas: 
it occurs in the plur. Acts vii. 52; 2 Tim. iii. 4; and in the sing. 
2 Mac. v. 15, x. 13. All English Versions go wrong about éyévero 
mpoddétns. Nowhere in Scripture is Judas styled “ He traitor,” and 
éyévero should be distinguished from jv: therefore, not “was the 
traitor,” but “decame a traitor,” as the American Revisers pro- 
posed. Judas “turned traitor.” The difficulty about the call of 
Judas is parallel to the powers bestowed upon a Napoleon. The 
treason of Judas shows that no position in the Church, however 
exalted, gives security against the most complete fall. 


The verb used of the treachery of Judas is never mpodsddvar, but wapad:- 
Sévae (xxii. 4, 6, 21, 22, 48; Mt. x. 4; Mk. iii. 193 Jn. vi. 64, 71). In 
class. Grk. mpod:dévac commonly has this meaning; mapadcddvat rarely. 
Here the Lat. texts vary between frodztor (Vulg.) and ¢radztor (c f ff, r) and 
qui tradidit eum or tllum (d e). 


17-19. The Descent from the Mountain, and many Miracles 
cf Healing. The parallel passages in Mk. ili. 7-12 and Mt. iv. 24, 
25 are very different from Lk. and from one another in wording. 

17. émt témov medivod. This may mean a level spot below the 
summit; but in connexion with xaraBds, and without qualification, 
it more naturally means level ground near the foot of the mountain. 
Hither it would be more likely that multitudes would come and 
bring their sick, than to a plateau high up the mountain. 


‘The Latin texts vary: 2 loco campestré (Vulg.), 8 loco campense (a), tn 1, 
plano (f) tn 1. pedeplano (1.). 


kal Oxdos mods padnr&Syv avrod. Not a nom. pendens, but 
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included in the preceding éory: comp. the constr. vill. 1-3. He 
stood, and they stood. But the éery is no evidence as to Christ’s 
attitude during the discourse, because the healings intervene : 
iv. 20 shows that Lk. is aware of Christ’s sitting to preach. 

kat 7AHO0s 7oAd TOO Aaod, K.7.A. This is a third group. Christ 
and the Twelve form one group. The multitude of disciples in 
the wider sense form a second. And besides these there is a 
mixed throng from Judza and the sea-coast: see on xi. 29. 


taQijvar dad. The prep. is not classical ; but we say ‘‘to be cured from” 
(Mk. v. 29). In the perf., 1 aor. and 1 fut. pass. the dep. (doya: is pass. in 
meaning (vii. 7, viii. 47, xvii. 15 ; Acts iii. 11), Except in Lk., the verb is 
rare in N.T. writers.—There should be at least a colon at ray voowy abrir : 
here the long sentence which began at ver. 13 ends. 


18, 19. For similarly condensed accounts of groups of miracles 
comp. iv. 40, Vv. 15, Vii. 21. We once more have an amphibolous 
expression: see on ii. 22. Here dé mveupdtov dxabdptwy may be 
taken either with évoyAovpevor or with éOcparevovro. From ver. 17 
and vii. 21 we infer that the latter constr. is right: ‘‘They that 
were troubled with them were healed of unclean spirits.” But in 
the other cases the gen. with dad follows the verb; so that 
évoxAovpevot aré may be right. The “and” before “ were healed” 
in AV. is from a corrupt reading: not only Wic. and Rhem. with 
Vulg., but also Cov., omit the “and.” For amveupdtev dxabdptev 
see on iv. 33. Note was and wdvras here and rdoys in ver. 17. 
They are not found in Mk. iii. 7, 10: see on ver. 30. With wap’ 
atrod éfjpxero comp. Jn. xvi. 27. Lk. commonly writes éfépyo- 
pac dad: see small print on iv. 35, and comp. viii. 46, which 
illustrates darreoOat, Svvapus, and efypxero, For Sdvapts and iadto 
see on iv. 36. 

20-49. The Sermon ézi rézov zedwvod. 


To call it ‘‘ the Sermon on the Plain,” following the AV. in ver. 17, is con- 
venient, but scarcely justifiable. ‘‘ The plain” has not been mentioned, and 
70 medlov does not occur in N.T. Moreover, it is by no means certain that this 
rémos medivds was at the foot of the mount. And to talk of “‘ the Sermon on 
the Plain” assumes, what cannot be proved, that the discourse here recorded is 
entirely distinct from ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount” (Mt. v. 1-vii. 29). The 
relations between the two discourses will never cease to be discussed, because 
the materials are insufficient for a final decision. The following are the chief 
hypotheses which have been suggested in order to explain the marked similari- 
ties and differences, 1. They are reports, at first or second hand, of twe 
similar but different discourses, distinct m time, place, and circumstance (Auger, 
Greswell, Osiander, Patritius, Plumptre, Sadler ; so also in the main Barradius, 
Basil, Doddridge, Toletus, Tostatus), 2. They are reports of two different © 
discourses delivered on the same day, Mt. giving the esoteric address to the 
disciples on the mountain, Lk. the exoteric address to the mixed multitude 
below (Augustine, Lange). 3. They are recensions, with interpolations and 
omissions, of two independent reports of one and the same sermon (Schleier- 
macher), 4. They are recensions of the sgme report, to which Mt. adds 
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material from other sources, and from which Lk. perhaps omits portions (B. 
Weiss). 5. Mt. gives a conflate arrangement of sayings which were uttered on 
various occasions, and some of these occasions are given by Lk. (Bleek, Calvin, 
Godet, Holtzmann, Keim, Kuinoel, Neander, Pott, Semler, Weizsicker, 
Wieseler). 6. Both sermons are a conglomeration of detached sayings collected 
into an anthology of aphorisms (Strauss, and to some extent Baur). Besides 
the writers mentioned above under the last four heads, a multitude of commen- 
tators adopt the view that the main portions of the reports given by Mt. and Lk, 
represent one and the same discourse (Bengel, Bucer, Calovius, Caspari, 
Chemnitz, Chrysostom, De Wette, Ebrard, Edersheim, Ellicott, Ewald, Farrar, 
Fritzsche, Grotius, Hilgenfeld, Keim, Lewin, Luther, McClellan, Meyer, 
Milman, Olshausen, Oosterzee, Origen, Robinson, Schanz, Schneckenburger, 
Sieffert, Stroud, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Wordsworth). ‘ 

Bad or inadequate arguments are used on both sides. It is a great deal too 
much to say with Schleiermacher that the fact that the portions common to both 
appear in the same order, with the same beginning and end, “‘ proves zucontro- 
verttbly the identity of the discourse.” Any preacher repeating a carefully 
prepared sermon would begin and end in the same way, and would put 
his points in the same order. And it is mere dogmatism without argument 
when Sadler asserts that ‘‘the Lord must have pronounced each [beatitude] 
which St. Matthew records, and yet it is equally plain that He cou/d hardly 
have pronounced them according to St. Luke’s form. He would not have 
said, Blessed are ye meek ones, Blessed are ye merciful ones, Blessed are 
ye peacemakers, The four given by St. Luke are the only ones which could 
well have been pronounced Serge on the disciples; so that the beatitudes 
as given by St. Matthew and St. Luke respectively, cou/d not have been altered 
forms of the same discourse.” Much more reasonable is the position of Grotius, 
who believes that both record the same sermon: sécut factd narrationes circum- 
stantits congruentes non temere ad res diversas referendx sunt, tta sermones nihil 
vetat sepius habitos eosdem aut similes, preesertim continentes vitex totius pre- 
cepta, Thee non potuerunt nimium sepe repett (on Lk. vi. 17). We know 
beyond all question that some of our Lord’s words were uttered several times, 
and there is nothing antecedently improbable in the hypothesis that the words 
of this discourse, gua non potuerunt nimium sepe repetz, were delivered in one 
or other of these mes more than once. Nor does it follow that those portions 
which Lk. gives as having been uttered on other occasions were not also uttered 
as parts of a continuous discourse. A preacher naturally repeats fragments of 
his own sermons in giving catechetical instruction, and also gathers up detached 
items of instruction when composing a sermon. The fact that Lk. meant to 
record these other occasions may have been part of his reason for omitting the 
similar words in this discourse. Another consideration which may have deter- 
mined his selection is the thought of what would best suit Gentile readers. But 
in any case the dictum of Grotius must be remembered, that the hypothesis of 
a repetition of verbally similar sayings may be used with much more freedom 
than the hypothesis of a repetition of circumstantially similar acts, 

The conclusion arrived at by Sanday and P. Ewald is of this kind. The 
beatitudes originally stood in the Zogza in a form similar to that in Mt. v. 3-12. 
Lk. used the Zogza, but had also a document entirely independent of the Logza ; 
and this contained a discourse, spoken originally on some other occasion, but 
yet so like the Sermon on the Mount as to be identified with it by Lk. The 
sermon in Luke is, therefore, 2 compound of the reports of two similar but 
different discourses ; and in this compound the elements derived from the Zagza 
are dominated by those derived from the independent document (Zxfosztor for 
April 1891, p. 315). It seems, however, simpler to ppt that Lk. took the 
‘wicks of his report from the document which contained this very similar, but 
different sermon. See Paul Feine, Veber das gegensect. Verhaltniss d. Texte der 
Bergpredigt bei Matthius und Lukas in the Jahrb. fur Protest, Theologie, xi. 1. 
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The following tables will show the parallels between the two Evangelists :— 
BETWEEN THE Two SERMONS, 


Lk. vi. 20,21. » Mtv. 3,4,6. Lk. vi. 37, 38. . Mt. vii. 1, 2. 
22, 23 ° C) II, 12, . 4I, 42 e ) 3-5) 
27-30 . ° 39-42. 43-46 . z 16-21. 
gi. oe vil, 12. 47-49 » . 24-27. 
B&rwEEN DETACHED SAYINGS IN LK. AND THB 
SERMON IN MT. 

Lk, xiv. 34, 35 » Mt v. 13. Lk. xi. 34-36. - Mt. vi. 22-23. 
viii. 16 and xi. 33 « 15. xvi. 13. ° 24. 
xvi, 17 » e I xii, 22-31 . a _ 25-34 
xii. 58, 59. ° 25, 26. xi, 9-13 » . vii. 7-II. 
xvi. 18 . ° 32. xiil, 24. ° 13. 
xi 2-4. wi. 9-13. 25-27. 22, 23. 

ail. 33) 34+ + 19, 21. 


BETWEEN THE SERMON IN LK, AND DETACHED 
SAYINGS IN MT. 


L&. vi. 39 e e Mt. xv. 14. Lk. vi. 40 ° ® Mt. x. 24. 


This last saying was frequently uttered. It is recorded twice by Jn. (xiii. 16, 
xv. 20), and the four records seem to refer to four different occasions ; besides 
which we have a similar utterance Lk. xxii. 27. 

These tables leave three verses of the sermon in Lk. without a parallel in 
Mt. (or any other Gospel), viz. the four woes corresponding to the four beati- 
tudes, vv. 24-26. The portions of the sermon in Mt. which have no parallel in 
Lk. amount to forty-one verses, viz. Mt. v. 5, 7-10, 14, 16, 17, 19-24, 27-31, 
33-38, 43, vi. 1-8, 14-18, vii. 6, 14, 15. 

The plan of both discourses is the same. 1. The qualifications of those who 
can enter the kingdom (Lk. 20-26; Mt. v. I-12); 2. The duties of those who 
have entered the kingdom (Lk. 27-45; Mt. v. 13-vii. 12); 3. The judgments 
which await the members of the kingdom (Lk. 46-49; Mt. vii. 13-27). En- 
couragement, requirement, warning ; or invitation, principles, sanction ;—these 
are the three gradations which may be traced in these discourses ; and, as Stier 
remarks, the course of all preaching is herein reflected. 

There is considerable unanimity as to the spot where the sermon was 
delivered (Stanley, Sz & Fal. pp. 368, 369; Caspari, Chron. and Geograph. 
Int. to the L. of C. § 108, p. 171; Robinson, Fadl. ii. 370, iii. pp. 241, 4853 
Farrar, Z. of C. i. p. 250, and on Lk. vi. 12; Keim, /es. of Naz. ii. p. 280). 
On the other hand, Edersheim asserts that ‘‘ the locality is for many reasons 
unsuitable” ; but he gives no reasons (Z, & 7. i. p. 5243 see also Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii. p. 118). 


20-26. The Qualifications necessary for Admission to the 
Kingdom: the Happiness of those who possess them (20-23), and 
the Misery of those who possess them not (24-26). This contrast 
of Blessings and Woes at the beginning of the sermon corresponds 
with the contrast in the parable with which it ends. 
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THE BEATITUDES COMMON TO MT. AND LK. WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


Maxdpros 

1. ol rrwxol Te wvreb- 
part, Srt atrav corly F 
Bacirela r&v ovpayvay. 

2. ol wevOodvres, Ore 
avrol mapaxAnOjoovrat, 

4. of mewdvres kat dup- 
Grres Thy Sixacocvyny, Ere 
avrol xopracOijoovrat. 

8. éore bray dvedlowow 
duds Kal diwiwow Kar 
elrwow wav tovnpdv Kad’ 
buay wWevddpmevor Evexev 
éuod° 

xalpere xal d-yad\iobe, 
bre 6 pucOds Sudv words 
év Tots ovpavois: ottrws yap 


Woks In LE, 


Maxdptos 


1. of mrwxol, Sre dpe- 
répa éorly % Bactdela rod 
Gecod. 

3. of kAalovres viv, re 
yeddoere. 

2. ol wewdvres viv, Sre 
Xopracijcecbe. 


4. éore Bray mojowow 
buds of vOpwro, kai ray 
ddoplowow buds Kal dve- 
Olowow Kat exBdrwou 7d 
bvoya, Spay os rovnpoy 
Evexa To vlob Tob dvOpa- 
mou' xdpyre év éxelvy rq 
quépg Kar oKiprhoare, ldod 


Oval 


1. dpiy Tots rrovolas, 
Sre dwéxere Thy tapd- 
KAnow ber, 

3. ol yeAavres viv, Sra 
mevOjoere Kal KAavoere. 

2. div, of eumerdAno- 
pévor viv, Sri wewdcere. 


4. Gray xadds dpas ef- 
twow rayres ol dvOpwrot, 
kard Td abrda yap émolouy 
Tois wWevdorpopyras ol 
warépes abrap. 


édlwiay rods mpodijras 
rods wpd dudr. 


yap O pac ds bpav wonds 
éy TQ ovpave- kara Td 
abra yap érolouv rots mpo- 
pijrats ol wrarépes aira&y, 


VI. 20-28. Four Beatitudes; which correspond to the first, 
second, fourth, and eighth in Mt. v. 3-12; those relating to the 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, and the peacemakers being 
omitted. In the four that Lk. gives the more spiritual words which 
occur in Mt. are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise of 
internal virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the corre- 
sponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and fulness of 
bread (as being sources of temptation). It is in the last Beatitude 
that there is least difference between the two. Even in Lk. 
unpopularity is not declared to be blessed, unless it is “for the 
Son of Man’s sake”; and there is no Woe pronounced upon 
popularity for the Son of Man’s sake. 

20. Kai adtés émdpas tods dp0adpods adrod eis tods palytds. 
Lk.’s favourite mode of connexion in narrative: see on v. 14 and 
comp. Vili. 1, 22, ix. 51, etc. With émdpas 7. 660. comp. xviii. 13 
and Jn. xvii. 1. We must not take «is with éXeyev; Lk. would 
have written apés, and after é\eyev: contrast xxli. 65 and Mk. 
iii. 29. Mt. has rpoo7ydOay airé of palynrai airod, Kai... cdidacKxev 
avrovs. The discourse in doth cases is addressed to the disciples ; 
there is nothing to indicate that the discourse 7 Z&. is addressed 
to mixed multitudes, including unbelieving Jews and heathen. 
These Beatitudes would not be true, if addressed to them. It is to 
the faithful Christian that poverty, hunger, sorrow, and unpopularity 
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are real blessings; to others they may be mere sterile suffering. 
Whereas, even for the heathen, to be poor 7” sfzvi¢ and to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness are blessed things. In Mt. the 
Beatitudes are in the third person and have a wider sweep. 


paxdprot of. This is the common constr. both in LXX and N.T., the 
reason for the blessedness being expressed by a noun or participle which is the 
subject of the sentence (Ps. ii. 12, xl. 5, xli. 2, Ixxxiv. 5, 6, 13, Ixxxix. 16, 
etc.); but the reason is sometimes expressed by the relative with a finite verb 
(Ps. i, 1, xxxii, I, 2; Lk. xiv. 153 Jas. i. 12), or by Ore (xiv. 14; 1 Pet. 
iv. 14), or by édv (Jn. xiii, 17; 1 Cor. vii. 40). 


ot mrwxot. See on iv. 18. We have no right to supply 7@ 
wvevuatt from Mt. It is actual poverty that is here meant. Nor 
is it the meaning that actual poverty makes men “poor in spirit.” 
Still less does it mean that in itself poverty is to all men a blessing. 
There is no Ebionite doctrine here. But “to you, My disciples, 
poverty is a blessing, because it preserves you in your dependence 
on God, and helps you to be truly His subjects”: 76 yap tperépa 
detxrikds pds mapovtas éhéyero (Eus.) Some of these disciples had 
made themselves poor by surrendering all in order to follow Christ. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxii. 12, 13. 

ipetépa éotiv } Baotdela. “Yours zs the kingdom,” not “ will 
be.” It is not a promise, as in the next Beatitudes, but the state- 
ment of a fact. But the Kingdom is not yet theirs in its fulness ; 
and those elements which are not yet possessed are promised in 
the Beatitudes which follow. 

21. ot mewdvtes viv. ‘Those of you who are suffering from 
actual want in this life. Ye shall have compensation.” 

éxoptacOyceoGe, Originally the verb was confined to supplying 
animals with fodder (xépros), and if used of men implied a brutish 
kind of feeding (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 586). But in N.T. it is never 
used of cattle, and when it is used of men it has no degrading asso- 
ciations (ix. 17; Jn. vi. 26; Phil. iv. 12; Jas. ii, 16); not even 
xv. 16, if the word is genuine there, nor xvi. 21. Comp. rods 
mTwxous abris xoptdow aprwv (Ps, cxxxii. 15). In LXX yoprdfo 
and ziuzAnme are used to translate the same Hebrew word, some- 
times in the same verse: dre éydpracey Wuyi Kevyqv, Kal puxiv 
newdoav évérdnoev a&yaGav (Ps. cvii. 9). Here the filling refers to 
the spiritual abundance in the Kingdom of God. Jn all four cases, 
although the suffering endured is external and literal, yet she com- 
pensating blessing ts spiritual, 

ot kalovres viv. Mt. has wevOotvres, which expresses the 
mourning, while xAaovres implies outward manifestation of grief in 
loud weeping, just as yeAdoere implied outward expression of mirth 
in laughter. Though common in LXX, yeAdw occurs in N.T, only 
here and ver. 20. 
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22. ddopicwow Spas. “ Mark you off from (dé) by a boundary 
(dpos).” It is used both in a good sense (Acts xiii. 2; Rom. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 15) and also in a bad, as here. Comp. xai p’ dad yas dpice 
(Eur. Hec. 940). Excommunication from the congregation as well 
as from social intercourse is here meant. The usual sentence was 
for thirty days, during which the excommunicated might not come 
within four cubits of any one. Comp. Jn. ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi. 2. 
Whether there was at this time a more severe form of excommunica- 
tion is uncertain. Herzog, PREZ.’ art. Bann bet den Hebréern ; 
Grotius on Lk. vi. 22; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Jn. ix. 22. 


éverdiowow. The object to be supplied may be either the preceding 
buds (so most English Versions) or the following 7d 8voua buav (Bede, Weiss). 
Vulg. supplies nothing ; and Tyn. and Gen. have simply ‘‘and rayle” with- 
out an object. Neither AV. nor RV. has ‘‘ you ” in italics, 


exBddoow 7d Svopa Spay ds movnpdv. “Throw your name con- 
temptuously away, reject it with ignominy, as an evil thing.” 
There is no idea of striking a name off the list as a mark of dis- 
grace, ex albo expungere, a meaning which é«@aAXew never has. 
It is used of hissing an actor off the stage and otherwise dismissing 
with contempt (Aristoph. £7. 525; /Vub. 1477; Soph. O. C. 631, 
636; O. Z. 849; Plato, Crzto, 46 B). “Your name” means “ the 
name by which you are known as My disciples,” as Christians. 
“Christian” or “ Nazarene” was a name of bad repute, which it 
was disgraceful, and even unlawful, to bear, for Christianity was 
not a veligio Licita. For wovypov as an epithet of évoue comp. Deut. 
XXll. IQ. 

évexa Tod uiod tod dvOpdrov. A vital qualification. ‘The hatred 
and contempt must be undeserved, and be endured for Christ’s 
sake ; not merited by one’s own misconduct. 

28. oxiprioate. Peculiar to Lk. See on i, 41 and comp. 
Mal. iv. 2. 

Kata, TA abTa yap erotouv Tots mpopytats. This implies that they 
are to receive “a prophet’s reward” (Mt. x. 41), as in this world, so 
in the next. 

For the dat. comp. rots pucotow bpas (ver. 27). In class. Gk. we should 
have had 7a atrd érolovy ro’s mpod. Thus, éy® 5¢ rabra rotrov érolyca ody 


dixy (Hdt. i. 115. 3, iv. 166. 3: comp. Aristoph. Mud. 259; Vesp. 697). In 
later Gk. the dat. of relation becomes much more common, 


ot matépes adtay. The gen. refers to of dvOpwiot in ver. 22; 
“the father of them” who hate and abuse you. 

24-26. Four Woes corresponding to the four Beatitudes 
There is no evidence that these were not part of the original dis- 
course. Assuming that Mt. and Lk. report the same discourse, 
Mt. may have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on 
some other occasion. Schleiermacher and Weiss would have it 
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that they are mere glosses added by Lk. to emphasize and explain 
the preceding blessings. Cheyne thinks that some of them were 
suggested to Lk. by Is. Ixv. 13-16. We have no right to assume 
that no persons were present to whom these words would be 
applicable. Even if there were none present, yet these Woes 
might have been uttered as warnings both to those who heard 
them and to others who would learn them from those who heard. 
Just as the Beatitudes express the qualifications of those who are 
to enter the Kingdom, so these show the qualities which exclude 
men from it. It is possible that some of the spies and adversaries 
from Judzea were among the audience, and thus Jesus warns them 
of their condition. When the discourse as placed by Mt. was 
spoken there was less opposition to Christ, and hence no Woes 
(Pastor Pastorum, p. 256). 


24, whiv. Curtius makes w\7#v an adverbial form of m)éoy, so that its 
radical meaning would be ‘‘ more than, beyond ” (Gr. Etym. 282); but Lit. 
(Phil. iii, 16) connects it with wé\as, in the meaning ‘‘ besides, apart from 
this, only. ” For the accusatival form comp. Slknv, émlkAny, clam, coram, It 
sometimes restricts, sometimes expands, what precedes. It is a favourite 
word with Lk., in the Gospel as an adv. (ver. 35, x. II, 14, 20, xi. 41, xii, 31, 
xiii, 33, xvii. 1, xviii. 8, xix. 27, xxil. 21, 22, 42, xxili. 28), in the Acts asa 
prep. (viii. 1, xv. 28, xxvii. 22). ‘‘ But” is the only possible rendering here. 


ovat piv tots mAoucios. As a matter of fact the opponents of 
Christ came mostly from the wealthy classes, like the oppressors of 
the first Christians (Jas. v. 1-6). See Renan, L’Antechrist, p. xii; 
Ewald, Hist. of [srael, ii. p. 451. But the cases of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of ‘Arimathea show that the rich as such were not excluded 
from the kingdom.—dméyete. “Ye have to the full”; so that 
there is nothing more left to have. The poor consolation derived 
from the riches in which they trusted is all that they get: they 
have no treasure in heaven. Comp. Mt. vi, 2, 5,16; Philem. 15; 
and see Lft. on Phil. iv. 18. This meaning is classical : comp. 
droop Pave, drepyafopat. For wapdxdyow see on ii. 25, and comp. 
xvi. 25 of Lazarus. 

25. ot éunemdnopévor viv. “Sated with the good things of this 
life,” like Dives _ (Ezek. xvi. 49). Grotius compares the epitaph, 
réoo° éxw doo” émov Kat edyrva, It may be doubted whether the 
change of word from xoptaler ban (ver. 21) indicates that horum 
plenitudo non meretur nomen satietatis (Beng.): comp. i. 53. In 
Lat. Vet. and Vulg. we have saturor both here and ver. 21. 

mwewdoete, This received a partial and literal fulfilment when 

erusalem was reduced to starvation in the siege: but the reference 
Is rather to the loss of the spiritual food of the Kingdom. Comp. 
Is, lxv. 13. Hillel said, “The more flesh one hath the more 
worms, the more treasures the more care, the more maids the more 
unchastity, the more men-servants the more theft. The more law 
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the more life, the more schools the more wisdom, the more counsel 
the more insight, the more righteousness the more peace.” 

ot yeAdvtes viv. “Who laugh for joy over your present pro- 
sperity,” the loss of which will surely come and cause grief. But 
the worst loss will be that of spiritual joy hereafter (Is, lxv. 14). 

26. Stay Kah@s etrwow Spas. It is the wealthy who are com- 
monly admired and praised by all who hope to win their favour. 
The praise of worldly men is no guarantee of merit: rather it shows 
that those who have won it do not rise above the world’s standard 
(Jn. xv. 19; Jas. iv. 4). Plutarch says that Phocion, when his 
speech was received with universal applause, asked his friends 
whether he had inadvertently said anything wrong. 

Tois Weudompopytars. Just as the persecuted disciples are the 
representatives of the true Prophets, so the wealthy hierarchy 
whom all men flatter are the representatives of the false (Jer. 
Vv. 31; comp. xxiii. 17; Is. xxx. 10; Mic. ii. 11). 

Having stated who can and who cannot enter the Kingdom, 
Jesus goes on to make known the principles which regulate the 
Kingdom. 

27-45. Requirement: the Duties to be performed by those 
who are admitted to the Kingdom of God. This forms the main 
body of the discourse. Lk. omits the greater portion of what is 
reported in Mt. respecting Christ’s relation to the Mosaic Law 
(v. 17-19), and His condemnation of existing methods of interpret- 
ing it (v. 20-48) and of fulfilling it (vi. 1-18). This discussion of 
Judaic principles and practices would not have much meaning for 
Lk.’s Gentile readers. The portion of it which he gives is stated 
without reference to Judaism. The main point in Mt. is the 
contrast between legal righteousness and true righteousness. . In 
Lk. the main point is that true righteousness is love; but the 
opposition between formalism and the spirit of love is not urged. 
The opposition which is here marked is the more universal 
opposition between the spirit of selfishness and the spirit of love. 
There is a break in this main portion, which Lk. marks by making 
a fresh start, Efrev S& xat rapaBodqy atrois, but the second half 
(39-45) continues the subject of the working of the principie of 
love. 


27. "ANd. What is the contrast which this dAAd marks? The 
emphatic position of the tiv seems to show that the contrast is 
between those on whom the Woes have been pronounced and the 
faithful hearers now addressed. Others interpret, “ But, although 
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I have denounced them, I do not allow you to hate them: you 
must love them.” There is, however, no indication that the 
enemies who are to be loved are the wealthy who have just been 
denounced, and such a limitation of the meaning of enemies 
cannot be justified: comp. Mt. v. 44. 

trois dxovouow. “Who give ear and obey,” rots meufomévors 
(Euthym.). It is unnatural to take it literally as meaning “ My 
audience,” in contrast to the rich who have just been addressed zx 
their absence. Representatives of the rich may have been present 
among the audience. Schanz interprets “who listen with attention.” 


There is on the whole a double climax in what follows,—the worse the 
treatment received, the better the return made; but it is not quite exact. One 
would expect that dyamrGre would be coupled with rots wcofvras, This is the 
first time that Lk. uses the word dyamgy, which sums up the whole spirit of the 
Gospel: it is most frequent in the writings of Jn. ‘‘It should never be 
forgotten that dyd7rn is a word born within the bosom of revealed religion: it 
occurs in the Septuagint; but there is no example of its use in any heathen 
writer whatever” (Trench, Sy. xii.). This is not true of dyamgv and ayard- 
few, which are common in class. Grk. But Christianity has ennobled the 
meaning of both dyamgv and ¢uAety, with their cognates : ¢pgv, which is scarcely 
capable of such advancement, does not occur in N.T. See on xi. 42, the only 
place where dydan occurs in 


tods éxOpods. For the combination with rots pucodow comp. 
i. 71; Ps. xviii. 18, cvi. 10; and for the fourfold description of 
enmity comp. ver. 22. In Mt. v. 44 we have only enemies and 
persecutors according to the best texts; and as xadds qouetre Tods 
pao. suds (note the acc.) is not genuine there, this is the only 
passage in which xadds qouitv= “benefit, do good Zo”: comp. 
kaXds elzetv (ver. 26), and contrast Mt. xii. 12; Mk. vii. 37; Acts 
xX. 33; 1 Cor. vii. 37, 38; Phil. iv. 14; Jas. ii. 8, 19; 2 Pet. 
i. 19; 3 Jn. 6.—rois pucodow. For the dat. comp. rots zpodijraus 
(ver. 23) and rots Wevdorpodyfrats (ver. 26). See the expansion of 
this principle Rom. xii. 17-21; 1 Thes. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
Comp. Exod. xxiii. 4; Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xvii. 5, xxiv. 17, 
xxv. 21. See detached note on she relation of Rom. xii.—xiv. fo the 
Gospels at the end of Rom. xiii. 

28. eddoyeite tods Katapwpévous Spas. In class. Grk. etdoyciv 
means “ praise, honour,” whether gods or men: comp. i. 64, ii. 28; 
Jas. iii. 9. (The meaning “invoke blessings upon” is confined to 
LXX and N.T. (Gen. xiv. 19, xxii. 17, xlvili.g; Rom. xii. 14; 
Acts iii, 26). 


In class, Grk. xarap&c6at is followed by a dat. (Hom. Hdt. Xen. Dem.)- 
as in Ep. Jer. 65: but in N.T. by an acc. (Mk. ix. 21; Jas. iii. 9) ; and the 
interpolation Mt. v. 44.—For xpocetxec0e wept we might have expected mp, 
brép, and the MSS. here and elsewhere are divided between tzép and sepl 
(Gal. i, 43 Col. i, 33 Rom. i, 8). But comp, Acts viii. 15; Heb, xiii. 18; 
Col. iv. 3. Win. xvii. 1. 2, p. 478. 
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Tav émnpeatdvtwy Suds. Aristotle defines éwypeacpds as éuzo- 
diopds tats Bovryceow, odx tva te atr@, GAN iva py éxeivy (Lhet. 
i, 2. 3). It is “spiteful treatment.” 


29, 30. Whereas vv. 27, 28 refer to the active dydiyn which returns good 
for evil, these refer rather to the passive paxpoOuula, which never retaliates. 
The four precepts here given are startling. It is impossible for either govern- 
ments or individuals to keep them. A State which endeavoured to shape its 
policy in exact accordance with them would soon cease to exist; and if 
individuals acted in strict obedience to them society would be reduced to 
anarchy. Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. The 
inference is that they are not precepts, but cllustrations of principles. They are 
in the form of rules; but as they cazmot be kept as rules, we are compelled to’ 
look beyond the letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have rested content with 
observing the letter, and have never penetrated to the spirit. What is the spirit ? 
Among other things this :—that resistance of eVil and refusal to part with our 

roperty must never be a fersonal matter: so far as we are concerned we must 
be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still more. It is right to with- 
stand and cven to punish those who injure us: but in order to correct them and 
rotect society ; not because of any personal azzmus. It is right also to with- 
hota oir possessions from those who without good reason ask for them ; but in 
or@er to check idleness and effrontery ; not because we are too fond of our 
ssessions to part with them. So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to 
‘. ready to offer the other cheek, and to give, without desire of recovery, 
whatever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but those 
which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, it is because com- 
pliance would be a violation of love, not because it would involve loss or 
suffering, 

29. 1 téwrovti ce emt thy ciaydva. A violent blow with the 
fist seems to be meant rather than a contemptuous slap, for 
cuyeov means “jaw-bone” (Judg. xv. 15, 16; Ezek. xxix. 14; 
Mic. v. 4; Hos. xi. 4). In what follows also it is an act of 
violence that is meant; for in that case the upper and more 
valuable garment (iudreov) would be taken first. In Mt. v. 4o the 
spoiler adopts a legal method of spoliation (xpcOjvar), and takes 
the under and less indispensable garment (xir@va) first. See on 
iii. 11 and comp. Jn. xix. 23. 

Here only do we find rémrew éml c, dat. In class, Grk. ¢ gen., 6.2. 
éml xbopns rUmrew or watdocew (Plato, Gorg. 486 C, 508 D, 527 A). Some: 
times we have els (Mt. xxvii. 30), which some MSS. read here and xviii. 13. 
Comp. Xen. Cyr. v. 4. 5. So also xwdvew dad is not common. Comp. od 
ph Kkorioe 7d pynuciov atrod dd cod (Gen. xxiii, 6) and dd cob Kwrtwy 
(Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 11, iii. 3. 51). The more usual constr. both in N.T. and 
class. Grk. is either acc. and inf. (xxiii. 2; Acts xvi. 6, xxiv. 23) or acc. of 
pers. and gen. of thing (Acts xxvii. 43). Note that afpey does not mean 
simply ‘‘ take,” which is AauBdvew, but either ‘Stake up” (v. 24, ix. 23) or 
“take away” (xix. 24, xxiii. 18). 


80. wavti aitodvtit ce Si8ov. There is no zavri in Mt. v. 42, 
and this is one of many passages which illustrate Lk.’s fondness 


for was (ver. 17, Vii. 35, ix. 43, xi. 4). The zavvi has been 
differently understood. “No one is to be excluded, not even 
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one’s enemies ” (Meyer, Weiss). Omni petenti te tribue, non omnia 
petenti ; ut id des, quod dare honeste et juste potes (Aug.). Neither 
remark is quite right. Our being able to give juste et boneste 
depends not only on what is asked, but upon who asks it. Some 
things must not be conceded to any one. Others ought to be 
given to some petitioners, but not to all. In every case, however, 
we ought to be we//img to part with what may be lawfully given 
to any. The wish to keep what we have got is not the right motive 
for refusing. 

SiSou, kat dard Tod atpovtos TA od pi) dwatre. The pres. in all 
three cases implies continual action, making a practice of it. 
“Continually give, and from him who continues to take away thy 
goods do not continue to ask them again.” For aipewv in the sense 
of “take as one’s own, appropriate,” comp. xi. 52, xix. 21; Mk. 
xv. 24. It does not imply that violence is used. But the py 
amaire. implies that hitherto asking them back has been usual. 
The verb azairefy is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xii. 20: comp. Wisd. 
xv. 8; Ecclus. xx. 15; Hdt.i. 3. 2). Prof. Marshall thinks that 
we have here another instance of different translation of the same 
Aramaic, and that Lk.’s aipovros and Mt.’s daveioac@ar may repre- 
sent the same word ; also Lk.’s dwairec and Mt.’s arootpagps. See 
on v. 21 and viii. 15. 

81. kai kaQds O€hete. The xai introduces the general principle 
which covers all these cases: “and in short, in a word.” How 
would one wish to be treated oneself if one was an aggressor? 
How ought one to wish to be treated? But obviously the principle 
covers a great deal more than the treatment of aggressors and 
snemies. In Tobit iv. 15 we have, “Do that to no man which 
thou hatest” ; but this purely negative precept, which was common 
with the Rabbis, falls immeasurably short of the positive command 
of Christ. Isocrates has @ rdoyxovres if’ Erépwv dpyileobe, tatra 
tots GAAots pi) qoveire, and the Stoics said, Quod tibi fieri non vis, 
altert ne feceris; and the same is found in Buddhism. In the 
A.daxy, 1. 2, and Apost. Const. vil. 2. 1, we have both the positive 
and the negative form. Cod. D, Iren. (iii, 12. 14), Cypr. (Zes¢. 
iii, 119) and other authorities insert the negative form Acts xv. 29. 
How inadequate the so-called Rabbinical parallels to the Sermon 
on the Mount are, as collected by Wiinsche and others, has been 
shown by Edersheim (Z. & Z. i. p. 531). Note the xaGus, “even 
as, precisely as”: the conformity is to be exact. For 0é\ew iva 
comp. Mt. vil. t2; Mk. vi. 25, ix. 30, x. 35; Jn. xvii. 24, and see 
on iv. 3. The xat tyuets before rovetre is omitted by B and some 
Latin texts. ‘ Do likewise” occurs only here, iii. 11, and x. 37. 

32-85. Interested affection is of little account: Christian love 
is of necessity disinterested ; unlike human love, it embraces what 
is repulsive and repellent 


‘ 
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$2. wota Spiv xdpis. “What kind of thank, or favour, have 
you?” This may be understood either of the gratitude of the 
persons loved or of the favour of God. _The latter is better, and is 
more clearly expressed by tiva puodov éxere; (Mt. v. 46). Other- 
wise there does not seem to be much point in of dpaptwdot, For 
xdpes of Divine favour mn i. 30, il. 40, 52; Acts vii. 46. 


kal yap. “‘For even”; nam etiam. Comp. Mt, viii. 9; Mk. vii. 28, 
x. 45; Jn. iv. 45; 1 Cor. xii. 14; and see Ellicott on 2 Thes. iii. 10; Meyer 
on 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 

33. Here only is dya@omouetv found with an acc. after it, It does not 
occur in profane writers, and ees in N.T. is absolute: wv. 9, 35; Mk. 
i. 4s Y Pet, i. 55, 20, iii, 6,17; 3 Jn. 11. But in 1 Pet. and 3 jn. it is 
used of doing what is right as opposed to doing what is wrong, whereas in 
Lk. and Mt. it is used, as in LYX, of helping others as opposed to harm- 
ing them: Num. x. 32; Jud. xvii. 13 (Cod. B dyaGuvet); Zeph. i, 12. 
Hatch, Bzb/. Grk. p. 7; but see Lft, on Clem. Rom. Cor, ii. p> 17. 


For dpaptwdkot Mt. has in the one case reAGvae and in the 
other éOvixot. Of course both “publicans” and “heathen” are 
here used in a moral sense, because of their usual bad character ; 
and Weiss confidently asserts that Lk. is here interpreting, while 
Mt. gives the actual words used. But it is possible that Mt. 
writing as a Jew, has given the classes who to Jews were sinners 
kar’ éfoxyv instead of the general term. 

. This third illustration has no parallel in Mt., but see Mt. 
v. 42; and comp. Prov. xix. 17. 
davlanre. The texts are divided between this form, davelonre, Savelfyre, 
and davelfere. In N.T. davigfw is to be preferred to davelfw, which is the 
class. form. The verb means to ‘‘lend upon zwéerest,” whereas xlypnu 
indicates a friendly loan ; and therefore ra toa would include both interest 
and principal. 

a&mokdBwou. “ Receive as their due, receive Jack,” or perhaps 
“receive im full” ; comp. dméxw in ver. 24, and see Lft. on Gal. iv. 
5; also Ellicott and Meyer. The phrase dod. ta toa need not 
mean more than “receive equivalent services,” but more probably 
it refers to repayment in full: comp. épaviéZw and dvrepavilu. 

85. mhyjv. See on ver. 24. “ Lut, when this kind of interested 
affection has been rejected as worthless, what must be aimed at is 
this.” Note the pres. imperat. throughout: “ Hadztually love, do 
good, and lend”; also that Christ does not change the word 
daviere, nor intimate that it does not here have its usual meaning 
of lending on interest. 

pndev dmedmiLovtes. The meaning of this famous saying de- 
pends partly upon the reading, whether we read pydév or pydéva,} 


1 The external evidence stands thus— 
For pndév dr, ABLRXT Aetc., Latt. Syr-Harcl.? Boh. 
For pndéva dm. RET"; Syrr. Tisch, is almost alone among recent 
editors in preferring pndéva. ; WH. and RV. place in the margin. 
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but mainly upon the interpretation of dzedmilovres. All English 
Versions previous to RV. adopt the common view that deAz. 
means “ hoping for in return,” a meaning which is without example, 
but which is supposed to be justified by the context, or rather by 
the corrupted context. Thus Field argues: “No doubt this use of 
the word is nowhere else to be met with; but the context is here 
too strong for philological guzbbles (!). ‘If ye lend to them zap’ dv 
*EATIIZETE ’AMOAafeiv, what thank have ye?’ Then follows the 
precept: ‘ Lend pndev “AITEATIIZONTES,’ which can by no possi- 
bility bear any other meaning than pydev eAmilovres arodaBetv” 
(Otium Norv. iii. p. 40). The argument would be precarious, even 
if the facts were as stated ; but the true reading is wap dy éAmifere 
AaBetv (8 BL, Justin), and therefore the whole falls to the ground. 
The usual meaning of dedwifw, “I give up in despair,” makes 
excellent sense; either “despairing of nothing,” or “ despairing of 
no one” (udeva). “ Despairing of nothing” or “ never despairing ” 
may mean either “never doubting that God will requite you,” or 
“never despairing about your money.” The latter meaning is 
almost identical with “ despairing of no one,” ze. “never doubting 
that your creditor will pay.” But it has been suggested that pydéva 
may be weut. plur., on the authority of Steph. ZZesaur. v. col. 962 
[iii. col. 3645]. If this were correct, the two readings would have 
the same meaning. On the authority of a single passage in the 
Anthologia Palatina (ii. 114, p. 325, Brunck), Liddle and Scott 
give dweAri~w a transitive meaning, “causing to despair”; but 
there a\Aov éreArifwv (of an astrologer who said that a person had 
only nine months to live) may mean “ giving him up in despair” : 
comp. Polyb. ii. 54. 7. Therefore we may safely abandon the 
common interpretation and render “giving up nothing in despair” 
or “never despairing.” Comp. emt didov edv omdons popdaiay, py 
dreArrions (Ecclus. xxii. 21); 6 6% droxadtwas pvotypia dajdmuce 
(xxvii. 21); Ta Kar’ atrov danAmioas (2 Mac. ix. 18), of Antiochus 
when stricken with an incurable disease. Galen often uses the 
verb of desperate cases in medicine; see Hobart, p. 118, and Wetst.! 


D and many early Latin texts have #zhzl desperantes. See the valuable 
note in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, p. 344. But he thinks it Joss¢d/e that Lk. 
may have written daedmlfew for édmlfe» dwé on the analogy of daecOlew for 
éoOlew aid and drodaBetv for AaBetv dard, 





1 What mischief the common interpretation (sanctioned by the Vulgate, zz? 
inde sperantes) has wrought in Europe is strikingly shown by Déllinger (4éa- 
aemische Vortrige, i. pp. 223 ff. ; Studies in European History, pp. 224 fi.). 
On the strength of it Popes and councils have repeatedly condemned the taking 
of any interest whatever for loans. As loans could not be had without interest, 
and Christians were forbidden to take it, money-lending passed into the hands 
of the Jews, and added greatly to the unnatural detestation in which Jews were 
Belge ahs paradox that Christians may not take interest has been revived by 

us 
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tcecbe viol “Ypicrov. In Mt. v. 9 peacemakers are called viot 
Oe. The moral likeness proves the parentage. Just as in vo, 
32, 33 Lk. has the generic dyaprwAol where Mt. has the specific 
tO ioves 2nd Gvixol, s0 here we have “ts kind towards the unthank- 
ful and evil” instead of “ maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendcth rain on the just and the unjust” (Mt. v. 45). 
For Yyiorov comp. i. 32, 35, 76. 

26, 37. A further development of the principle of Christian 
love. Having told His disciples to cherish no personal animus 
against those who injure them, He now warns them against judging 
others respecting any supposed misconduct. To pose as a general 
censor morum is unchristian. Censoriousness is a transgression of 
the royal law of love, and an invasion of the Divine prerogatives. 
Not only vengeance but judgment belongs to God. And judgment, 
when it is inevitable, must be charitable (dmodvere), directed by a 
desire to acquit rather than to condemn. Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 4; 
Jas. iv. 11,12. Hillel said, “ Judge not thy neighbour until thou 
comest into his place” (Ewald, Hist. of Israel, vi. p. 27). See on 
Ver. 31. 

The loose citations of these two verses by Clement of Rome (i. 13. ee and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii, 18, p. 476, ed. Potter) are interesting. 
have the words ao: xpnorelerbe, otrus xpqorevOjceros piv immediatel bir 
@ pltyg, &.7r. They represent ylvebe olxrippoves in Lk., for whic 
has ~eate G2 bat cofipawves (Toy. xevi.; Apol. i, 15). Comp. von 
Hom. tik. 57. is probable that Clem, Alex. here quotes Clem, Rom, uncon- 

28. The transition is easy from charity in judging others to 
benevolence in general. Comp. ver. 30 and iii. 11. God remains 
in debt to no man. “He giveth not by measure” (Jn. iii. 34), 
nor does He recompense by measure, unless man serves Him by 
measure. Disciples who serve in the spirit of love make no 
such calculations, and are amply repaid. We are here assured of 
this fact in an accumulation of metaphors, which form a climax, 
They are evidently taken from the measuring of corn, and Bengel 
is clearly wrong in interpreting irrepexxwvvopevov Of fluids: is rov 
kihao is conclusive. The asyndeton is impressive. 

The form irepexxvvipevoy seems to occur nowhere else, as 
v1, Joel ii. 24. soe tories is dareperytu. a 

Bdcovew cig tov xédmov budv. Who shall give? Not the persons 
benefited, but the instruments of God’s bounty. The verb is 
almost impersonal, “there shall be given,” dojcera. Comp. 
aizotaw (xii. 20) and airgoovow (xii. 48). The xédmos is the fold 
formed by a loose garment overhanging a girdle. This was often 
used as a ‘pom’ (Exod. iv. 6; Prov. vi. 27; and esp. Ps. Ixxix, 
12; Is. xv. 6; Jer. xxxii. 18). * Comp. Hadt. vi. 125. 5; Liv. 200. 
18. 10; Hor. ‘Sat. i ii. 3. 172, and other illustrations in Wetst. 
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& yop pérpy perpeire. There is no inconsistency, as Weiss 
states (stimmt immer nicht recht), with what precedes ; ; but he is 
right in condemning such interpretations as To air@ pérpy, od pay 
rogovtw (Theophyl.) and eadem mensura in genere sed exuberans 
(Grot. y asevasions. The loving spirit uses no measure in its services ; 
and then God uses no measure in requiting. But the niggardly and 
grudging servant, who tries to do just the minimum, receives just 
the minimum in return. In Mk. iv. 24, 25 we have this saying 
with a different application. 

39. The second half of the discourse begins here, and this is 
marked by a repetition of the introductory Eiwev. The connexion 
with what precedes perhaps is, that, before judging others, we must 
“judge ourselves ; otherwise we shall be blind leaders of the blind. 
This saying occurs in quite another connexion Mt. xv. 14. It 
may easily have been uttered several times, and it is a common- 
place in literature. We are thus shown the manifold application 
of Christ’s sayings, and the versatility of truth. See Wetst. on Mt. 
xv. 14. With the exception of Mk. xii. 12, the phrase etmev tapa- 
Body is peculiar to Lk. (xii. 16, xv. 3, xvill. 9, XIX. II, XX. 19, 
xxl. 29). 
eis Bd0uvov. “Into a pit” rather than “into the ditch,” which 
all English Versions prior to RV. have both here and Mt. xv. 14. 
In Mt. xii. 11 nearly all have “a pit.” The word is a doublet of 
Bd0pos, puteus, and is perhaps connected with Babs. Palestine is 
full of such things, open wells without walls, unfenced quarries, 
and the like. For éd7yetv comp. Acts viii. 31; Jn. xvi. 13; Ps. 
xxiv. 5, Ixxxv. 11, Cxviii. 35 ; Wisd. ix. 11, x. 17. 

40. This again is one of Christ’s frequent sayings. Here the 
connexion seems to be that disciples will not get nearer to the 
truth than the teacher does, and therefore teachers must beware of 
being blind and uninstructed, especially with regard to knowledge 
of self. In xxii. 27 and in Jn. xiii, 16 the meaning is that disciples 
must not set themselves above their master. In Mt. x. 24 the 
point is that disciples must not expect better treatment than their 
master. So also in Jn. xv. 20, which was a different occasion. 

KaTnpticpévos Sé was €otar ds Si8deKados adtov. The sentence 
may be taken in various ways. 1. Every well instructed disciple 
shall be as his master (AV.). 2. Every disciple, when he has 
been well instructed, shall be as his master. 3. Every disciple 
shall be as well instructed as his master (Tyn. Cran.). But Per- 
fectus autem omnis erit, st sit sicut magister ejus (Vulg.), “ Every one 
shall be perfect, if he be as his master” (Rhem.), Wenn der Jtinger 
ist wie sein Meister, so ist er vollkommen (Luth.), is impossible. 
The meaning is that the disciple will not excel his master; at the 
best he will only equal him. And, if the master has faults, the 
disciple will be likely to copy them. 
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For xataptife, “make Apriot, »” comp. Mt. iv. 21; Mk. i. 19; 

1 Thes. iii, 10; Gal wi 1; Hee”, coat’, silos. It is a surgical ats 
oe Loe 2 Ramada caida ath gaa al aaa a There 
ig no FG in XK. 24, 25% see On ver. 30. 

41, 42. In order to avoid becoming a blind teacher, whose 
disciples will be no better than oneself, one must, before judging 
and attempting to correct others, correct oneself. Self-knowledge 
and slfreform are the necessary preparation of the reformer, 
without which his work is one of presumption rather than of love. 

41. «hobo. “ ing small and dry”: in class. Grk. usually in plur, 
A cei igs, bits of wood, etc. Castles connects it with pee Ph gv 
eplinter (Gh. Etym. 623); buat better with kbppew, “to dry op. Ip 

AS bee Tideganih dark A sty rst peodge ton See Wetst. on 
Mt vii The S6nos is the ‘ bearing- , main beam,” that which 
senitvas Ge ) the other beams in a roof or floor, It is therefore as 
necessarily as a cippos is small, 

xatavotig. “Fix thy mind upon.” It expresses prolonged 
attention and observation. Careful consideration of one’s own 
faults must precede attention to those of others. The verb is 
specially freq. in Lk. (xii. 24, 27, xx. 23; Acts xi. 6, xxvii. 39: 
comp. Heb. iii 1, x. 24; Rom. iv. 19). 

42. nds Bivaom héyew. “With what face can you adopt this 
tone of smug patronage?” In Mt. vii. 4 the patronizing “Adehoé 


is wanting. 
. For the le subj. after comp. Mt, xxvii. 49; 
Pt ¢ ict, Diss. ene ia 15. Sth Prone it js thee 
regular idi in, xli. 4. b, p. 356.—In ob Bdérrwv we have the only 
instance in Lk. of of with a participle: ‘‘ When thou dost not look at, much 
less anxiously consider” (Po eb rs § see small print on i, 20, 

éroxpitd. The hypocrisy consists in his pretending to be so 
pained by the presence of trifling evil that he is constrained to 
endeavour to remove it. Comp. xiii. 15. That he conceals his 
own sins is not stated; to some extent he is not aware of them. 
The téve means “then, and not till then”; and the SaBdédpers is 
neither imperative nor concessive, but the simple future. When 
self-teformation has taken place, then it will be possible to see 
how to reform others. Note the change from PAérew to bufré- 
way; not merely look at, but “see clearly.” In class. Grk. 
bufrexw means “look fixedly,” as in deep thought, Plato notes 
it as a habit of Socrates (/zdo, 86 D). 

43. ob yép torw. Codex D and some versions omit the ydp, 
the connexion with the preceding not being observed. The con- 
nexion is close. A good Christian cannot but have good results 
in the work of converting others, and a bad Christian cannot have 

for his bad life will more than counteract his efforts to 
im others. 


8 


Ee 
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The etymological connexion between xapwébs (carpo, Herbst, harvest) and 
xdppos is by no means certain, But if it is a fact, it has no place here. The 
phrase mowety Kaprrév is not classical, but a Hebraism (iii. 9, viil. 8, xill. 9 5 Gen, 
1, II, 123 Ps. cvii. 37). By campév (oirw) is meant (1) what is “rotten, 
putrid,” and (2) what is ‘ worthless.” See Wetst. on Mt. vii. 18, A rotten 
tree would produce no fruit ; and fishes just caught would not be putrid (Mt. 
xiii. 48). fa both places the secondary meaning is required. 


44, The unreformed can no more reform others than thorns 
and briars can produce figs and grapes. It is by their fruits that 
each comes to be known (ywuoxerat). The identification of the 
many Hebrew words which denote thorny shrubs is a hopeless 
task. Neither the originals nor their Greek representatives can be 
satisfactorily determined (Groser, Zrees and Plants of the Bible, 
p. 172). Elsewhere in N.T. Baros is used of the burning bush 
(xx. 37; Acts vii. 30, 35; Mk. xii. 26; Exod. iii. 2, 3, 4): in Hom. 
it is a “thorn-bush, bramble” (Od. xxiv. 230). The verb zpvydo 
is specially used of the vintage (Rev. xiv. 18, 19; Lev. xix. 10, 
XXV. 5, 11; Deut. xxiv. 21). Comp. the similar sayings Jas. ili. 
11, 12, which are probably echoes of Christ’s teaching as remem- 
bered by the Lord’s brother. 

45. This forms a link with the next section. When men are 
natural, heart and mouth act in concert. But otherwise the mouth 
sometimes professes what the heart does not feel. 


46-49. The Judgments which await the Members of the King- 
dom. The Sanction or Warning. Mt. vii. 13-27. This is some- 
times called the Epilogue or the Peroration: but it is not a mere 
summing up. It sets forth the consequences of following, and the 
consequences of not following, what has been enjoined. 


46. The question here asked may be addressed to all dis- 
ciples, none of whom are perfect. The inconsistency of calling 
Him Lord and yet failing in obedience to Him was found even 
in Apostles. What follows shows that the question applies to 
the whole of Christian conduct. Of the four parables in the latter 
half of the sermon, the first two (the blind leading the blind; the 
mote and the beam) have special reference to the work of correct- 
ing others; the third (the good and bad trees) may be either 
special or general; while the fourth (the wise and foolish builders) 
is quite general. With Kvpre comp. xiii. 25; Mt. xxv. 11, 12; 
Jas. i. 22, 26. 

47. For was 6 épyduevos see small print on i. 66, and for 
Smodet~w see on ili. 7 and Fritzsche on Mt. iii. 7. 

48. goxapev kai €BdOuvev cat eOnxey Oepedrov. “He dug and 
went deep (not a hendiadys for ‘dug deep’) and laid a founda- 
tion.” The whole of this graphic description is peculiar to Lk. 
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Robinson stayed in a new house at Nazareth, the owner of which 
had dug down for thirty feet in order to build upon rock (Res. iz 
fal. ii. p. 338). The parables in Mt. and Lk. are so far identical 
that in both the two builders desire to have their houses near a 
water-course, water in Palestine being very precious. In Mt. they 
build on different places, the one on the rock and the other on 
the sand, such as is often found in large level tracts by a dry 
water-course. Nothing is said about the wise builder digging 
through the sand till he comes to rock. Each finds what seems 
to him a good site ready to hand. 

TwAnppdpys. “A flood,” whether from a river or a sea: and 
hence a flood of troubles and the like. See Jos. Avzé. ii. 10. 2 
and examples in Wetst. Here only in N.T., and in LXX only 
Job xx. 23. 

obk toxucey. “Had not strength to.” The expression is a 
favourite one with Lk. (viii. 43, xiii. 24, xiv. 6, 29, xvi. 3, xx. 26; 
Acts vi. 10, xv. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16). For codedoar 
comp. vii. 24, xxi. 26; Acts ii. 25 fr. Ps. xv. 8, iv. 31: freq. in LXX. 


Sa 7d Kaas olxodopioGat aitiv. This is certainly the true reading 
(8 B LE 33 157, Boh. Syr-Harcl. marg.). The common reading, reGepeAlwro 
yap émt riv wérpay (AC DX etc.; Latt. Syrr. Goth. Arm.), is obviously 
taken from Mt. The Ethiopic combines the two readings. 


49. 4 mpocépngev 6 wotapds. Lk. gives only the main incident, 
the river, created by the rain, smiting the house. But Mt. is much 
more graphic: xatéBy 7 Bpoxy Kal 7AOov ot worapoi Kal ervevoav 
ot dvepor Kal mpocéxoay TH oixig. éxeivy. 

ouvérecev. “It fell in,” ze. the whole fell together in a heap: 
much more expressive than érecev, which some texts (A C) here 
borrow from Mt. 

éyéveto 75 pijypa. To harmonize with rpooépyfev. This use of 
piyypo. for “ruin” (so first in Rhem.) seems to be without example. 
In class. Grk. it is used of bodily fractures or ruptures, and also of 
clothes ; so also in 1 Kings xi. 30, 31; 2 Kings ii. 12. But Amos 
vi. 11 of rents in a building, rardée. rov olkoy tov péyav OAdopacw, 
Kat tov olkov Tov puxpov pdyyaow. Hobart contrasts the pox%, 
mpoaéxoway, éxerev, and mrdcts of Mt. with the rArjypupa, rpocép- 
pnéev, ovvérecev, and pyyya of Lk., and contends that the latter 
four belong to medical phraseology (pp. 55, 56). 

The péya, like peydAn in Mt., comes last with emphasis. 
Divine instruction, intended for building up, must, if neglected, 

roduce disastrous ruin. The xeirou eis wrdow (ii. 34) is fulfilled. 
The audience are left with the crash of the unreal disciple’s house 
sounding in their ears. 
Similar Rabbinical sayings are quoted, but as coming from persons who lived 
after A.D. 100, by which time Christ’s teaching had filtered into both Jewish 
13 
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and pagan thought. ‘‘ Whosesoever wisdom is above his works, to what is he 
like? Toa tree whose branches are many and its roots few. Then the wind 
cometh and rooteth it up and turneth it over. And, whosesoever works are 
above his wisdom, to what is he like? To a tree whose branches are few and 
its roots many. Though all the winds come upon it, they move it not from its 
place” (Mishna, Pirge aboth, III. xxvii.) And again, ‘‘To whom is he 
like, that with many merits uniteth great wisdom? To him who first layeth 

ranite blocks and then bricks. Though ever so mighty floods wash round the 
Puilding, yet they cannot make it give way. But to whom is he like, who 
knoweth much and fulfilleth little? To him who layeth the foundation with 
bricks, which are disturbed by the least water (40th R. Nathan, xxiii.). See 
Edersh, Z. & 7, i. p. 540; Nicholson on Mt. vii. 24. 


VII. 1. The division of the chapters is misleading. This 
verse forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative quite in 
Lk.’s manner. Comp. iv. 30, 37, 44, V. II, 16, 26, vi. 11, etc. 
It is not the introduction to what follows, for Jesus must have 
been in Capernaum some time before the centurion heard about 
Him.. Lk. says nothing about the impression which the discourse 
made upon the people (Mt. vii. 28), nor about their following Him 
(Mt. viii. 1). 


*Ererd} ér\ijpwoev wavra Ta pijpata avrov. This is the only place in 
N.T. in which ée.d4 is used in the temporal sense of ‘‘after that, when 
now.” Hence Ere? 6é is found in many texts. K has ’Ezeid} dé, while D 
has Kal éyévero &re, In the causal sense of “‘since, seeing that,” émred7 
occurs only in Lk. and Paul (xi. 6; Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12, xv. 243; 1 Cor. 
i. 21, 22, xiv. 16, xv. 21). See Ellicott on Phil. ii. 26. For érAjpwee, 
‘*completed,” so that no more remained to be said, comp. Acts xii. 25, 
xiii, 25, xiv. 26, xix. 21. 

els Tas Gkoas TOU Aaov. The els marks the direction of what was said: 
comp. i. 44, iv. 443 Acts xi. 22, xvii. 20. Both in bibl. Grk. and in class. 
Grk. dxo# has three senses. 1. ‘‘ The thing heard, report” (1 Sam. ii. 243 
1 Kings ii. 28; Jn. xii. 38; Rom. x. 16). 2, ‘‘The sense of hearing” 
(2 Sam. xxii. 4, 5; Job. xlii, 5; 1 Cor. xii. 17; 2 Pet. ii, 8) 3, ‘The - 
ear” (Mk, vii. 353; Heb. v. 113 2 Mac. xv. 39). 


2-10, The healing of the Centurion’s Servant at Capernaum. 
Mt. viii. 5-13. Mt. places the healing of the leper (Lk. v. 12--14) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the healing of the cen- 
turion’s slave. This centurion was a heathen by birth (ver. 9), and 
was probably in the service of Antipas. He had become in some 
degree attracted to Judaism (ver. 5), and was an illustration of the 
great truth which Lk. delights to exhibit, that Gentile and Jew 
alike share in the blessings of the kingdom. The anima naturaliter 
Christiana of the man is seen in his affection for his slave. 

2. tpe\Nev teXeutGy, ‘Was on the point of dying,” and would 
have done so but for this intervention (Acts xii. 6, xvi. 27, etc.). 
Burton, § 73. For é€vtios, “held in honour, held dear,” comp. 
xiv. 8; Phil. ii, 29; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 63 Is. xxviii. 16. The fact 
explains why this deputation of elders came. 
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B. dméorekey mpds adtiv mpecBurépous. These elders (no 
article) would be leading citizens ; but they need not be identified 
with the dépxiovvdéywyot (viii. 49, xiii. 14; Acts xiii. 15, xviii. 8, 17), 
as Godet formerly advocated. The compound b&.a0dtew, “to 
bring safe through,” is almost peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts 
xxiii. 24, XXVil. 43, 44, xxviil. 1, 4; Mt. xiv. 36; 1 Pet. iii. 20). 

4. ot 3 mapayevépevor. A favourite verb (ver. 20, viii. 19, 
xi. 6, xli. 51, xiv. 21, xix. 16, xxii. 52; and about twenty times in 
Acts): elsewhere in N.T. eight or nine times, but very freq. in 
LXX. 


GEids gory & wapé—=y toro, ‘He is worthy that Thou shouldest do 
this for him”; 2 sing. fut. mid. The reading rapéfe: (GT' A) is 3 sing. fut. 
act. and must not be taken as analogous to the exceptional forms ote, dye, 
and fovAe. But beyond doubt rapéiy7 (NA BCDR2E etc.) is the correct 
reading. 


5. dyamG yap 73 Ovos pay. This would hardly be said of one 
who was actually a proselyte. He had learned to admire and 
respect the pure worship of the Jews and to feel affection for the 
people who practised it. This would be all the more likely if he 
were in the service of the Herods rather than that of heathen 
Rome. 

Thy cuvaywyhy adtés dkodépynoev jpiv. At his own expense he 
built us our synagogue,” the one which we have; not “a syna- 
gogue” (AV.). Had Capernaum only one synagogue ? 


If Zell Ham represents Capernaum, and if the ruins of the synagogue there 
are from a building of this date, they show with what liberality this centurion 
had carried out his pious work. But it is doubtful whether the excellent work 
exhibited in these ruins is quite so early as the first century. The centurions 
appear in a favourable light in N.T. (xxiii. 47; Acts x. 22, xxii. 26, xxiii. 17, 
23, 24, xxiv. 23, xxvii. 43). Roman organization produced, and was maintained 
by, excellent individuals, who were a blessing to others and themselves. As 
Philo says, after praising Petronius the governor of Syria, rots dé dyaOots ayabds 
banxelv Eouxe yoispas 6 Oeds bt Gv wpedrodyres wpehyOjoovra (Leg. ad Caium, 
p. 1027, ed. Gelen.). Augustus had recognized the value of synagogues in 
maintaining order and morality. 


6. ob paxpdév. Comp. Acts xvii. 27. The expression is 
peculiar to Lk., who is fond of od with an adj. or adv. to express 
his meaning. Comp. od zodXoi (xv. 13; Acts i. 5), ov wroAv (Acts 
xxvii. 14), ov« dAcyds (Acts xii. 18, xiv. 28, xv. 2, xvii. 4, 12, 
xix. 23, 24, XXvii. 20), o¥« 6 tuxwv (Acts xix. 11, Xxviii. 2), od« 
donpos (Acts xxi. 39), od werpiws (Acts xx, 12). 

émepipev idous. Comp. xv. 6, Acts x. 24. Mt. says nothing about 
either of these deputations, but puts the message of both into the 
mouth of the centurion himself, who comes in person. In Lk. the 
man’s humility and faith prevail over his anxiety as soon as he sees 
that the first deputation has succeeded, and that the great Rabbi 
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and Prophet is really coming to him. Therefore he sends the 
second deputation to say that he is not worthy of a visit, and that 
the visit is not necessary. 

Kupte, py oxdddou. ‘Lord, cease to trouble Thyself.” The 
verb is a marked instance of the tendency of words to become 
weaker in meaning: oxvAAw (cxddov, xi. 22) is 1. “flay”; 2. 
“mangle”; 3. “vex, annoy” (viii. 49; Mk. v. 35; Mt. ix. 36). 
See Expositor, 1st series, 1876, iv. pp. 30, 31. What follows 
seems to show that the centurion was not a proselyte. The house 
of a Gentile was polluting to a Jew; and therefore ob yap ixavds 
ely, x.7.X., is quite in point if he was still a heathen. But it is 
rather strong language if he had ceased to be a heathen. For wa 
after ixavds see Burton, § 216. 

7. cimé Méyw, kal iaOjtw 6 wats pou. Lit. “Say with a word, 
and let my servant be healed.” The word is to be the instrument 
with which the healing is to take place, instead of Jesus’ coming in 
person: comp. Acts ii. 40 and Gal. vi. 11. There is no doubt 
that 6 wais pov means “ my servant.” This use is found in N.T. 
(xii. 45, xv. 26; Mt. viii. 6, 8, 13), and is very freq. in LXX and in 
class. Grk., : 


It has been contended that in Mt. viii. 6, 8, 13 wats must mean ‘‘son,” 
because the centurion calls his servant dod)os in ver. 9: as if it were improbable 
that a person in the same conversation should speak sometimes of his ‘‘ servant ” 
and sometimes of his ‘‘ boy.” In both narratives wats and dof\os are used as 
synonyms ; and it is gratuitous to suppose that in using dod\os Lk. has misin- 
terpreted the mais in the source which he employed. Comp. xv. 22, 26. Here 
6 mais ov is more affectionate than 6 dof\és wou would have been, 


8. éy® dvOpwrds eipe bwd efodcrav tacodpevos. The ecim 
must not be united with tracoduevos and made the equivalent of 
téccopo: Tacodpevos is adjectival. Thus, “For I am a man who 
is habitually (pres. part.) placed under authority.” But, “For I 
am an ordinary person (évOpwros), and a person in a dependent 
position” is rather an exaggeration of the Greek. Comp. im ri 
Tov Baciiéws éfovoiay weceiv (2 Mac. iii. 6). The xat ydép shows 
the intimate connexion with what precedes, eizé Ady Kal iabyrw: 
see on vi. 32. “I know from personal experience what a word 
from one in authority can do. A word from my superiors secures 
my obedience, and a word from me secures the obedience of my 
subordinates. Thou, who art under no man, and hast authority 
over unseen powers, hast only to say a word and the sickness is 
healed.” Perhaps dv@pwros hints that Jesus is superhuman. 
Evidently i7o efovciav ragcduevos means that, if an inferior can 
give effective orders, much more can a superior do so. It is the 
certainty of the result wéthout personal presence that is the point. 

9. 6 "Inoois ebatpacev adtov. This is stated in both narratives 
Comp. Mk. vi. 6. Those who are unwilling to admit any limita- 
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tions in Christ’s knowledge have to explain how wonder is com- 
patible with omniscience. One limitation is clearly told us by 
Himself (Mk. xili. 32) ; so that the only question is how far such 
limitations extend. See on i. 46, 52, and xvii. 14. Note the 
solemn Aéyo Spiv, and comp. ver. 28, X. 12, 24, xi. 8, 9, 51, etc. 

obdé év TO “lopatdA TocatTyHy TotW ebpov. This again points to 
the centurion being still a heathen. Nowhere among the Jews had 
He found any one willing to believe that He could heal without 
being present. It is natural that Lk. should express this preference 
for a Gentile more strongly than Mt., who has wap’ ovdevt rocavrnv 
miotw év tT) ‘IopaiA ebpov. Lk. ‘here. omits the remarkable passage 
Mt. viii. 11, 12; but he gives it in quite a different connexion 
xiil. 28, 29. Such teaching, so necessary and so unwelcome to the 
Jews, may easily have been repeated. 

10. Smootpépaytes. See oni. 56 and iv. 14. Lk.’s byvaivovta is 
stronger than the id@y of Mt. ‘The servant was not only cured, but 
“in good health.” Von modo sanum, sed sanitate utentem (Beng.) 
Hobart remarks that Lk. “is the only N.T. writer who uses tytaivev 
in this its primary sense, ‘to be in sound health,’ with the exception 
of S. John, 3 Ep. 2. For this meaning it is the regular word in 
the medical writers” (p. 10). See on v. 31 and comp. xv. 27. 
Here and v. 31 Vulg. has samus ; in xv. 27, salvus. 


The identification of this miracle with that of the healing of the son of the 
royal official (Bacthexés) in Jn. iv. is not probable: it involves an amount of 
misinformation or carelessness on one side or the other which would be very 
startling. Irenzeus seems to be in favour of it; but ‘‘ centurion ” with him may 
be a slip of memory or a misinterpretation of BacrdKbs, Origen and Chrysostom 
contend against the identification. Is there any difficulty in supposing that on 
more than one occasion Jesus healed without being present? The difficulty is 
to explain one such instance, without admitting the scone of supernatural 
powers : this Strauss has shown, and the efforts of Keim and Schenkel to 
explain it by a combination of moral and psychical causes are not satisfying. 
There is no parallel to it in O.T., for (as Keim points out) the healing of 
Naaman is not really analogous. 


11-17. §The Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain. Because 
Lk. alone records it, its historical character has been questioned. 
But there were multitudes of miracles wrought by Christ which 
have never been recorded in detail at all (iv. 23, 40, 41, vi. 18, 19 ; 
Jn. ii. 23, iv. 45, vil. 31, xii. 37, Xx. 32, xxi. 25), and among these, 
as ver. 22 shows, were cases of raising the dead. We must not 
attribute to the Evangelists the modern way of regarding the raising 
of the dead as a miracle so amazing, decause so difficult to perform, 
that every real instance would necessarily become widely known, 
and would certainly be recorded by every writer who had knowledge 
of it. Toa Jew it would be hardly more marvellous than the heal- 
ing of a leper; and to one who believes in miracles at all, dis- 
tinctions as to difficulty are unmeaning. It is not unreasonable to 
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suppose, either that this event never came to the knowledge of the 
other Evangelists, or that, although they knew of it, they did not 
see the necessity for recording it. It is worth noting that nearly all 
recorded instances of raising the dead were performed for women 
(1 Kings xvii. 23; 2 Kings iv. 36; Jn. xi. 22, 32; Acts ix. 41; 
Heb. xi. 35). 


11. & r¢ éffjs. It is not easy to decide between the reading év r@ éffjs, 
sc. xpsvy (ABR), and év rp é€fs, sc. quépg (NCD). On the one hand, Lk. 
elsewhere, when he writes év 7w, has xa0eé7s (viii. 1) ; on the other, when he 
writes 7p é&fs, he does not prefix év (ix. 37 ; Acts xxi. I, xxv. 17, xxvii. 18). 
The less definite would be more likely to be changed to the more definite than 
vice versa. Thus the balance both of external and internal evidence is in 
favour of év 7@ é&fs, and we must not limit the interval between the miracles 
to asingle day. In N.T. és is peculiar to Lk. (ix. 37 ; Acts xxi. I, xxv. 17, 
xxvii. 18). So alsoisws nyyeoev (uv. 12, xv. 25, xix. 29, 41). 


Natv. The place is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture ; and 
the village of that name in Josephus (2. _/. iv. 9. 4) is on the other 
side of the Jordan, and cannot be the same. 


A hamlet called Nez was found by Robinson about two miles west ot 
Endor, on the north slope of Little Hermon, which is where Eusebius and 
Jerome place it; and it would be about a day’s journey from Capernaum. 
‘€ One entrance alone it could have had, that which opens on the rough hillside 
in its downward slope to the plain” (Stanley, Sz. &° Pal. p. 357); so that the 
very path on waiich the two companies met can be identified. About ten 
minutes’ walk on the road to Endor is a burying-place which is still used, and 
there are many tombs cut in the rock. Robinson, Fad. iii. p. 469; Bzb/. Res. 
ii. 361; Thomson, Land & Book, p. 445; Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 127. 
The expression, réAuww kadovupévny Naty, looks as if Lk. were writing for those 
who were not familiar with the country ; comp. i. 26, 39, iv. 31. See on vi. 15. 


of padytat adrod. Including more than the Twelve; vi. 13. 
See on xi. 29. 

12. kai i8od éfexopifeto teAvnxds. ‘Behold there was being 
carried out a dead man.” Or, “there was being carried out dead 
the only son,” etc. The «ai introduces the apodosis of ds 8 
hyy-ve, and must be omitted in translation: “then” would be too 
strong. See on v.12. The compound verb occurs here only in 
N.T. and nowhere in LXX. It is equivalent to éxpépew (Acts v. 
6, 9, 10) and eferre, and is used of carrying out to burial, Polyb. 
xxxv. 6. 2; Plut. Agis, xxi.; Cie. xlii. In later Gk. éxxopsdy is 
used for éxpopd of burial. With refvyxds comp. Jn. xi. 44. 

povoyers vids tH pytpt abtod. Comp. vill. 42, ix. 38; Heb. 
xi. 17; Judg. xi. 34; Tobit iii. 15, viii. 17. Only in Jn. is povoyevjs 
used of the Divine Sonship (i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18; 1 Jn. iv. 9). 


cal atti jv xijpa. The 4» may safely be pronounced to be certainly 
genuine (SBC LSV& and most Versions). For air} some editors write 
atry, and a few authorities have xal adry x jpg. The mourning of a widow 
for an only son is typical for the extremity of grief: orba cum flet unicum 
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mater (Catull, xxxix. §). Comp. Jer. vi. 26; Amos viii. 10; Zech. xii. 10; 
Prov. iv. 3. 


SxXos Tis Toews txavds. Some of this multitude would be hired 
mourners, and musicians with flutes and cymbals. The mother 
would walk in front of the bier, and Jesus would naturally address 
her before touching it. This use of ixavds for “enough and to 
spare, much,” is specially freq. in Lk, (viii. 27, 32, xx. Q, xxii. 38, 
Xxlli. 8, 9; Acts viii. II, ix, 23, 43, Xl. 24, 26, etc.) It is possibly 
colloquial : it occurs in Aristoph. Pax 354. See Kennedy, Sources 
of NV.T. Grk, P- 79 D here has roAvs. 

18. kai isa abtiy 6 Kuptos éomhayviody én’ abt§. The introduc- 
tion of 6 Kvpxos has special point here: it is the Lord of Life meet- 
ing sorrow and death. ‘The expression is characteristic of Lk. 
Comp. xxiv. 34, and see on v. 17. Compassion 1s elsewhere men- 
tioned as a moving cause in Christ’s miracles (Mt. xiv. 14, xv. 32, 
xx. 34; Mk. i. 41, viii. 2). The verb is peculiar to the Synoptists ; 
and, excepting in parables (Lk. x. 33, xv. 20; Mt. xviii. 27), is 
used of no one but Christ. It is followed, as here, by éé ¢. dat. 
Mt. xiv. 14; and by zepi ¢. gen. Mt. ix. 36; but generally by 
émi ¢. ace. (Mt. xv. 32; Mk. vi. 34, viii. 2, ix. 22). 

M?}) KNate. “Do not go on weeping, cease to weep”: comp. 
ver. 6. He is absolutely sure of the result ; otherwise the command 
would have been unnatural. Quis matrem, nist mentis inops, in 
Junere nati Flere vetat? 

14. iWato tis copod, of 8é BaordLovtes éotnoav. Lk. clearly 
intimates that the purpose of the touching was to make the bearers 
stand still, At such solemn times words are avoided, and this 
quiet sign sufficed. Perhaps it also meant that Jesus claimed as 
His own what Death had seized as his prey. Lk. equally clearly 
intimates that the resurrection was caused by Christ’s command. 
This is the case in all three instances of raising the dead (viii. 54 ; 
Jn. xi. 43). The oopés may be either the bier on which the body 
was carried, or the open coffin (probably wicker) in which it was 
laid (Gen. L 26; Hdt. i. 68. 3, ii. 78. 1). 


It is worth noting that Baordfer, which occurs twenty-seven times in 
N.T. (x. 4, xi. 27, xiv. 27, xxii. 10, etc.), is found only once in 


got héyw. “TO thee I say, Arise.” To the mother He had said, 
‘Weep not.” The cof is emphatic. For this use of A€éyo, almost 
in the sense of “I command, ” comp. xi. 9, xii. 4, XVi. 9. 

15. dvexdicev 6 vexpés. The verb occurs only here and Acts 
ix. 40 in N.T. ; in both cases of persons restored to life and sitting 
up. Notin LXX. In this intrans. sense it is rare, excepting in 
medical writers, who often use it of sick persons sitting up in bed 
(Hobart, p. 11). The speaking proved complete restoration. 
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To suggest that the young man was in a trance does not get rid of the 
miracle. How did Jesus know that he was in a trance, and know exactly how 
to rouse him? And can we suppose that this happened on ¢hree different occa- 
sions, even if we could reconcile Christ’s action with a character for truthfulness ? 
Here and in the case of Jairus’ daughter it is the Evangelist who tells us that the 

erson was dead ; but Jesus Himself declared that Lazarus was dead (Jn. xi. 14). 
e are told that the symmetry of the three instances is suspicious ; raised from 
the death-bed, raised from the bier, raised from the tomb. But no Evangelist 
gives us the triplet. Lk. is the only writer who records more than one, and the 
two which he records he places in unsymmetrical order, the raising from the bier 
coming before the raising from the death-bed. Strauss has shown how unsatis- 
factory the trance theory is (Zeden Jesu, ed. 1864, p. 469). 


wey adtév tH pytpi. The sudden change of nominative 
causes no obscurity. Comp. xiv. 5, xv. 15, xvii. 2, xix. 4; Acts vi. 
6, x. 4. Jesus might have claimed the life which He has restored, 
nam juvenis jam desierat esse matris sue; but compassion for the 
mother again influences Him. Comp. ix. 55; Acts ix. 41; 1 Mac. 
x. 9; I Kings xvii. 23; 2 Kings iv. 36. 

16. “EXaBev 8é€ dBos mdévtas. It is natural that this should be 
the first feeling on seeing a corpse reanimated. But a writer of 
fiction would rather have given us the frantic joy of the mother 
and of those who sympathized with her. Comp. i. 65, v. 8, 26, 
viii. 37; Acts ii. 43, xix. 37. See on i. 12, and also Schanz, ad Joc. 

héyovres Stu. . . kat dr. It is very forced to make Gre in 
both cases argumentative: ‘Saying, (We praise God) because 

. and because.” It is possible to take the second 6re in this 
way; but the common method of making both to be recitative is 
preferable. Both, therefore, are to be omitted in translation, the 
words quoted being in the ovatio recta (Tyn. Cran. Cov. RV.). 
Cases in which 67 may be taken either way are freq. in N.T. 
(i. 45, ii. 11, iv. 36, Vii. 39, ix. 22, x. 21, xi. 38, xxii. 703 1 Jn. ii 
12-14, etc.). 

*Ereckéato 6 Oeds tov Nady adtos. Comp. i. 68, 78; Acts xv. 
14; Heb. ii. 6. The verb was specially used of the “visits” of a 
physician. Comp. Mt. xxv. 36, 43; Jas. i. 27; Acts vi. 3, vii. 23, 
xv. 36, the only other passages in N.T. in which the word occurs. 
In the sense of visiting with judgment or punishment it is never 
used in N.T. and but seldom in LXX (Ps. lxxxviii. 33 ; Jer. ix. 9, 
25, xl. 22, li. 29). After the weary centuries during which no 
Prophet had appeared, it was indeed a proof of Jehovah’s visiting 
His people that one who excelled the greatest Prophets was among 
them. No one in O.T. raised the dead with a word. 

17. e§ev 6 Adyos obtos ev SAH TH “loudata epi adtov. The 
Adyos is the one just mentioned,—that God had visited His people 
in sending a mighty Prophet. The statement does not imply that 
Lk. supposed Nain to be in Judza. “Iovdata here probably means 
Palestine: see on iv. 44 and xxii. §. But even if we take it in the 
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narrower sense of Juda as distinct from Galilee, Samaria, and 
Perzea, there is no need to attribute to Lk. any geographical in- 
accuracy. “This saying went forth (from Nain and circulated) 
in Juda”; #.e. it reached the headquarters of Christ’s opponents. 
For wept adtov comp. v. 15. 


This pregnant use of a prep. of rest after a verb of motion is perha 
found only in late Grk., for in Thuc. iv. 42. 3 and Xen. Hellen. vii. 5. 10 the 
readings vary between dwjecay and drfcay, Comp. viii. 7, and see Win. 1. 
4. a, p. 514. 

kat wdon TH weptxép. Note the position of this clause, which 
is added after epi avro} with augmented force: “and (what is 
more) in all the region round about”; ze. round about "Iovdaia, 
not Nain. Comp. Acts xxvi. 23. The verse prepares the way for 
the next incident by showing how the Baptist’s disciples came to 
hear about “all these things.” 


The evidence that 7om vatsed the dead is that of all four Gospels and of 
primitive tradition. The fact seems to have been universally believed in the 
early Church (Justin, 4fo/, i. 22. 48; Try. Ixix.; Orig. c. Cels. ii. 48). 
Quadratus, one of the earliest apologists, who addressed a defence of Christianity 
to Hadrian A.D. 125, says in the only fragment of it which is extant, ‘‘ But the 
works of our Saviour were always present, for they were true ; those that were 
healed and those that were raised from the dead, who were seen not only when 
they were healed and when they were raised, but were also always present ; and 
not merely while the Saviour was on earth, but also after His departure, they 
were there for a considerable time, so that some of them lived even to our own 
times ” (Eus. H. Z. iv. 3. 2). This does not mean that Quadratus had seen 
any of them, but that there was abundance of opportunity, long after the event, 
to inquire into the reality of these miracles. S. Paul uses the same kind of 
argument respecting the resurrection of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 5-8). Weiss points 
out how unsatisfactory are all the attempts to explain the evidence on any 
other hypothesis than the historical fact that Jesus raised the dead (Leben Jesu, 
i. pp. 557-565, Eng. tr. ii, 178-186). He concludes thus: ‘‘In no other 
miracle did the grace of God, which appeared in His Messiah, manifest itself so 
loriously, by overcoming the consequences of sin and thereby giving a pledge 
‘or the highest consummation of salvation.” See Aug. /m Joh. Trac. xlix. 2. 


18-35. The message from the Baptist to the Christ. Peculiar 
to Lk. and Mt., who place it in different connexions, but assign to 
it the same occasion, viz. that John had “heard in his prison the 
works of the Christ” (Mt. xi. 2). Lk.’s narrative, as usual, is the 
more full. He does not mention that John is in prison, having 
already stated the fact by anticipation (iii. 20). The wepi wdvtwv 
tovtwy shows that the works reported to the Baptist include the 
healing of the centurion’s servant and the raising of the widow’s son. 


apds Tov KUptoy. This is probably the true reading (BL RX, a ff, Vulg.) 
rather than wpéds rdv Inoodv (RAXT, bef). See on ver. 13. 


19, 30 ef 5 epxdpevos; “Art Zhow (in emphatic contrast to 
érepov) He that cometh,” te. whose coming is a matter of quite 
notorious certainty (iii. 16, xiii. 35, xix. 38; Heb. x. 37). 
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4% Erepov mpoodoxapev; “Or must we lock for another, different 
in kind?” whereas dAXov might be another of the same kind (Lft. 
on Gal. i. 6, 7). The reading érepov (8 BL RX #) is right, and is 
not taken from Mt. It is dAAov (A D) that is the corruption. 
For the delib. subj. comp. iii. 10, 12, 14. See oniii. 15. 

The meaning of the question thus sent to Christ has been 
much discussed. 1. Chrystostom and other Fathers have sug- 
gested that the question was asked for the sake of John’s disciples, 
who needed strengthening or correcting in their beliefs. See 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, x. p. 267, note e. Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, Bengel, and others adopt this view. But the whole 
context is against it. Christ’s reply is addressed to John, not to 
the disciples; and it is not clear that the disciples even under- 
stood the message which they carried. 2. Weiss and other critics 
follow Tertullian (A/arcion. iv. 18) in contending that John’s own 
Jaith was failing, because the career of Jesus did not seem to 
correspond with what he and the people had expected, and with 
what he had foretold (iii. 17). There is nothing incredible in this 
view ; but the Baptist had had such a long and stern preparation 
for his work, and had received such convincing evidence that Jesus 
was the Messiah, that a failure in his faith is surprising. 3. Hase 
and others suggest that he was not failing in faith, but in patience. 
John was disappointed that Jesus did not make more progress, 
and he wished to urge Him on to take a more prominent and 
indisputable position. ‘If Thou do these things, manifest Thyself 
unto the world.” Perhaps John was also perplexed by the fact 
that one who could work such miracles did not set His forerunner 
free, nor “cleanse His threshing-floor” of such refuse as Antipas 
and Herodias. This view suits the context better than the second. 
John’s sending to Jesus is strong evidence that he was not seriously 
in doubt as to His Messiahship. For a false Christ would not 
have confessed that he was false; and what proof could the true 
Christ give more convincing than the voice from heaven and the 
visible descent of the Spirit? 4. The view of Strauss, that John 
had just begun to conjecture that Jesus is the Messiah, and that 
therefore this narrative is fatal to the story of his having baptized 
Jesus and proclaimed Him as the Messiah, is answered by 
Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 39, p. 388, ed. 1891). See also Hahn, i 
P- 475- 

21. Oepamedew dad. See on v. 15: it is peculiar to Lk. 

paotiywy.  Distressing bodily diseases”; Mk. iii. 10, v. 29, 
34. In LXX it is used of any grievous trouble, but not specially 
of disease: Ps. xxxv. 15, Ixxxvili. 32; Ecclus. xl. 9; 2 Mac. vil. 
37: comp. Hom. JZ. xii. 37, xiii. 81% ; Aesch. Sept. 607; Ag. 642. 
The notion that troubles are Divine chastisements is implied in 
the word. It is used literally Acts xxii. 24 and Heb. xi. 36. 
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éxapicato. “He graciously bestowed, made a free present 
of” ; magnificum verbum (Beng.); comp. 2 Mac. iii. 31. 

22. dmayyethate “lwdve. See on viil. 20. The answer is ex- 
pressly sent to John: there is no intimation that it is for the in- 
struction of his disciples, who are sent back, “like the messenger 
from Gabii to Sextus Tarquinius,” to relate a symbolical narrative, 
which their master is to interpret. That ¢Zey can understand it is 
neither stated nor implied. 

tuddol dvaBdérouaw, k.t.A. There is probably a direct reference 
to Is. xxxv. 5, 6, lxi. 1. It is clear, not only that Lk. and Mt. 
understand Jesus to refer to bodily and not spiritual healings, but 
that they are right in doing so. John’s messengers had not “ seen 
and heard” Christ healing the spiritually blind and the morally 
leprous. Moreover, what need to add wrwyxoi eiayyeAtLovrau, if all 
that precedes refers to the preaching of the good tidings? It is 
unnatural to express the same fact, first by a series of metaphors, 
and then literally. All the clauses should be taken literally. They 
seem to be arranged in two groups, which are connected by kai, 
and in each group there is a climax, the strongest item of evidence 
being placed last. 

mTwxot edayyediLovrar. This was the clearest sign of His being 
the Christ (Is. lxi. 1), as He Himself had declared at Nazareth (iv. 
18-21). His miracles need not mean more than that He was “a 
great Prophet”; moreover, the Baptist had already heard of them. 
But it was a new thing that the poor, whom the Greek despised 
and the Roman trampled on, and whom the priest and the Levite 
left on one side, should be invited into the Kingdom of God (vi. 
20). For the passive sense of etayyeAifeoOar comp. Heb. iv. 2, 6, 
and see Win. xxxix. 1. a, p. 326, and Fritzsche on Mt. vi. 4. For 
evayéAAuov see on Rom. i. 1. 

28. paxdpios. Not pdxapior, as it would have been if the 
direct reference were to the disciples of John. It implies that 
the Baptist had in some way found an occasion of stumbling in 
Jesus (z.¢. he had been wanting in faith, or in trust, or in patience) ; 
and it also encourages him to overcome this temptation. 

oxavdadio0G. Only here and xvii. 2 in Lk., but frequent in 
Mt. and Mk. The verb combines the notions of “trip up” and 
“entrap,” and in N.T. is always used in the figurative sense of 
“causing to sin.” See on xvii. 1. This record of a rebuke to the 
Baptist is one of many instances of the candour of the Evangelists. 
For és édv see Greg. Proleg. p. 96, and Win. xli. 6, p. 390; this 
use of édy for dy is common in LXX and N.T. (xvii. 33?; Mt. v. 
19, 32, Xil. 32, xviii. 5; Jas. iv. 4). 

24. wepi “lwdévov. This is further evidence that the question and 
answer just recorded concerned John himself. The people had 
beard Jesus send a rebuke to the Baptist. But He forthwith 
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guards them from supposing that John has ceased to be worthy of 
reverence. He waits till his disciples are gone; because if they 
had heard and reported Christ’s praise of John to their master, it 
might have cancelled the effect of the rebuke. This panegyric is 
almost the funeral oration of the Baptist; for soon after this he 
was put to death. For ipgaro see on iv. 21. 

Ti &4ASare. In each of the three questions it is ible to put the 
note of interrogation égyere the infinitive, and render, ‘‘ Why went ye out? to 
behold?” ete. But the order of the words favours the usual punctuation. 
Perhaps @edeur@a: implies ‘* behold * with wonder and admiration. 

xddanor . . . cateuduevory, The literal meaning makes ex- 
cellent sense: “Did you go out into the wilderness to admire 
what you would certainly find there, but which would have no 
interest or attraction? Or did you go out to see what would no 
doubt have been interesting and attractive, but which you were 
not likely to find there?” But it also makes good sense to in- 
terpret, ““Had John been a weak and fickle person, you would 
not have made a pilgrimage to see him.” 

25. dvOperor év padaxots. Such a person would not be found 
in the wilderness; although he might have attracted them. This 
seems to show that the xaAduoy is not metaphorical, for this is 
obviously literal. 

ot & inaniopd evSdS@ Kal tpudi Swdpxorres. “ Those who live 
in gorgeous apparel and luxury.” The word fxariwpds is of late 
origin, and is seldom used excepting of costly vesture (ix. 29; 
Acts xx. 33; Jn. xix. 24; 1 Tim. ii. 9; Gen. xxiv. 53; Exod. iii. 
22, xii 35; 1 Kings x. 5). See French, Sym Ll For &ddé 
comp. xiii. 17, and for Swdpxovres see on viii. 41. In N.T. rpvdy 
occurs only here and 2 Pet. ii. 13; in LXX only as 2.4 Lam. iv. 5. 
But it is freq. in class. Grk. It means an enervating mode of life 
(@everoua, “I am broken up and enfeebled ”). 

26. wepicodrepoy mpopyjrou. This completes the climax: xdAa- 
nov, dvOparov, zpodiryy, tepuradrepov xpodyrov. In wepiowdrepov 
we have a late equivalent of wAcov. It may be masc. or neut., 
but is probably neut., like wAciov in xi. 32. Comp. xii. 4, xx. 47. 
They went out to see something more than a Prophet, and they 
did see it. 

27. This quotation from Malachi (iii. 1) is given by Mk. at the 
opening of his Gospel coupled with gar) Bodrros, x.7.X., and 
attributed as a whole to Isaiah. Neither Heb. nor LXX has apd 
mpocdimou gov, which Mt. MK. and LK. all insert in the first clause. 
See on ix. 52. Moreover, they all three have drooréA\w and 
xaragxevdge instead of the éfarocréAAw and érBravera of LXX. 
See on iv. r8. The passage was one of the common-places of 
Messianic prophecy, and had been stereotyped in ar independent 
Greek form before the Evangelists made use of it. 
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28. €v yevyntois yuvaikay. A solemn periphrasis for the whole 
human race; that it implies weakness and frailty is not evident: 
in Job xiv. 1 these qualities are expressed. It is human generation 
as distinct from heavenly regeneration that is meant. John’s 
superiority lay, not in his personal character, but in his office and 
mission: the glory of being the immediate forerunner of the 
Messiah was unique. He was a Prophet, like Moses and Elijah ; 
yet he not only prophesied, but saw and pointed out to others 
Him of whom he prophesied. Lk. omits the Hebrew dv. 


The word mpo¢gyjrys is an interpolation, The external evidence against 
it is immense (§ BK LMX4& and most Versions), and it is improbable that 
the possibility of Prophets outside Israel would be indicated, 


& Sé puxpdtepos. There is no need to make this a superlative, 
as AV. alone among English Versions: better, “he that is in- 
ferior,” #.e. less than other members of the Kingdom, less than 
any among the more insignificant. It is most unnatural to explain 
5 puxporepos of Christ. Chrysostom says, wept éavrod Aéyw ecikdtws 
Kpvrre 76 mpdowmroy Sia Thy ert Kpatotoay trdvovay Kal dia TO wy 
ddEau epi éavrod péya te Aéyery (Hom. xxxvii. p. 417), and above 
he explains puxpérepos as xara. THY 7AiKtay Kal Kata THY TOV TOAOV 
ddéav (p. 416). Much the same view is taken by Hilary, Theophy- 
lact, Erasmus, Luther, Fritzsche, and others. In that case év rf 
BaovXr<ig. rod @cod must be taken after petlwv, which is awkward ; 
and we can hardly suppose that Jesus would have so perplexed 
the people as to affirm that He was inferior to the Baptist, who in 
all his teaching had enthusiastically maintained the contrary (iii. 
16; Mt. iii. 11; Mk. i. 7; Jn. i. 15, 20, 27, 30, iii, 28-30). By 
his office John belonged to the old dispensation ; he was its last 
and highest product (major propheta, quia finis prophetarum), but 
he belonged to the era of preparation. In spiritual privileges, in 
grace, and in knowledge any even of the humbler members of the 
Kingdom are superior to him. He is a servant, they are sons ; he 
is the friend of the Bridegroom, they are His spouse. It is 
possible to understand *Iwdvov after puxpdrepos, but it is unnecessary: 
more probably the comparative refers to others in the Kingdom. 
The paradox, “ He that is less than John is greater than John,” is 
capable of interpretation ; but the principle that the lower members 
of a higher class are above the highest member of a lower class is 
simpler. The superlative of pcxpds does not occur in N.T. 

29, 30. Many have supposed that these two verses are a 
parenthetical remark of the Evangelist. But a comment inserted 
in the middle of Christ’s words, and with no indication that it is 
a comment, is without a parallel and improbable. Jn. iii. 16-21 
and 31-36 are not parallel. There the question is whether com- 
ment is added. In both passages it is probable that there is no 
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comment. But, assuming that the Evangelist is in both cases 
commenting, he appends his comment: he does not iusert it into 
the utterances of others. Here vz. 29 and 30 are part of Christ’s 
address, who contrasts the effect which John’s preaching had 
upon the people and upon the hierarchy (see Schanz). The con- 
nexion between ver. 30 and ver. 31 is close, as is shown by the owv. 

29. mas 6 Nads dxotoas. “All the 2 people, when they heard ” the 
preaching of the Baptist. Note the wGs, and see small print on i. 66. 

éSixaiwoay tov Ocdv, Barriodévres. “ Admitted the righteous- 
ness of God (in making these claims upon them and granting them 
these opportunities) dy being baptized.” Their accepting baptism 
was an acknowledgment of His justice. See on ver. 35, and the 
detached note on the word Sixatos and tts cognates, Rom. 1: ye 

80. of voptxot. Lk. often uses this expression instead of ot 
ypapparets, which might be misleading to Gentile readers (x. 25, 
x1. 45, 46, 52, xiv. 3)- Elsewhere in N.T. the word occurs only 
Mt. xxii. 35; Tit. iii. 9, 13. Comp. 4 Mac. v. 4; Corp. Luser. 
2787, 8 

thy Boudtv tod Ceod HOérncav eis Eautods. “They frustrated 
the counsel of God concerning themselves”: comp. eis jas in 
1 Thes. v. 18. The rendering, “for themselves, so far as ¢hey 
were concerned, they rendered the counsel of God effectless,” 
would require 76 eis éavrovs. The verb is a strong one: “render 
aGerov, placeless, inefficacious” (Gal. ii. 21, iii. 15; Jn. xii. 48; Lk. 
x. 16). Free will enables each man to annul God’s purpose for 
his salvation. The phrase rhvy Boudkhy tod Geos is peculiar to Lk. 
in N.T. (Acts xiii, 36, xx. 27; comp. ii. 23, iv. 28). It occurs 
Wisd. vi. 4; comp. Ps. xxxii. 11, cvi. 11; Prov. xix. 21. With ph 
Bamricbévres comp. the case of Nicodemus (Jn. iii. 4, 5). 


81. The spurious reading ele 6¢ 6 Kupios was interpolated at the be- 
ginning of this verse to mark vv, 29, 30 as a parenthetical remark of the 
Evangelist. Owing to the influence of the Vulgate the interpolation was 
followed by all English Versions prior to RV. Almost all MSS. and ancient 
versions omit the words. But their spuriousness must not be quoted as 
evidence against the view which they support. Many false readings are 
correct glosses upon the true text, although that is probably not the case 
here. 


Tim. ody Spoudcw, The ovv would not be very intelligible if 
vv. 29, 30 were omitted; but after ver. 30 it is quite in place. 
“Seeing that the rulers and teachers have rejected the Divine in- 
vitation given by John, and that ye (Aéyere, ver. 34) follow them 
in refusing to follow Me, to what, then, shall I liken the people of 
this generation?” So comprehensive a phrase as tods dvOpdrous 
tis yeveds tadtTns may include the Baptist and the Christ: and 
to assume that it does include them frees the true interpretation 
of the parable from seeming to be somewhat at variance with the 
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opening words. With the double question comp. xiii. 18; Mk. 
iv. 30. 

82. There are two parties of children. This is more clearly 
marked by rots érépors in Mt. than by dAAyAos here. Which of 
the two groups is blamed? It has been taken both ways. (1) The 
children who invite the second group to play, first at dances and 
then at dirges, represent Jesus and the Baptist with their respective 
followers. The children who waywardly refuse to join in any kind 
of game are the Jews as represented by the hierarchy and the 
majority of the people. These rejected both the asceticism of 
John and the joyous freedom of the Gospel. Godet infers from 
dAAyAows that the two groups of children change sides and take 
turns in proposing the form of play. But it is not necessary to 
give so much meaning to dAAyAous. Yet such a change would 
not be difficult to interpret. ‘The Jews may have proposed to the 
Baptist to become less stern. They certainly tried to force fast- 
ing on Jesus. And hence (2) the possibility of the other inter- 
pretation, which is preferred by Euthymius, Stier, and Alford, and 
is ably defended by Trench (Studies in the Gospels, pp. 150-153). 
The children sitting in the market-place and finding fault with 
their fellows are the Jews. John comes to them in his severity, 
and they want him to play at festivals. When he retains his strict 
mode of life, they complain and say, “We piped to you, and you 
did not dance.” Then Christ comes to them as the bringer of 
joy, and they want Him to play at funerals. When He retains 
His own methods, they say, ‘‘ We wailed, and you did not weep.” 
This interpretation has two advantages. It makes the men of 
this generation, viz. the Jews, to be like the children who cry, “ We 
piped,” etc. And it gives the two complaints a chronological 
order. ‘We piped,” etc., is a complaint against the Baptist, who 
came first ; ‘We wailed,” etc., is a complaint against the Christ, 
who came afterwards. . n 

With xaOynpévors comp. v. 27; with dyopé, Mk. vi. 56; with 
mpoopavotow GAdjdors, Acts xxii. 2 ; with nédjoapev, x Cor. xiv. 7; 
with dpxjoacbe, 2 Sam. vi. 21; with é@pyvjcapey, Jn. xvi. 20. Of 
these tpoodwveir is a favourite word: see on vi. 13. Both Opyveiv 
and xhaiew refer to the outward manifestation of grief as distinct 
from the feeling ; and here the outward expression only is needed. 

83. ph} eobwy dptov pte trivwy otvov. “Without eating bread 
or drinking wine”; spoken from the point of view of these who 
objected to John. He did not take the ordinary food of n.ankind ; 
and so Mt. says, “neither eating nor drinking.” For tne poetic 
form gow see on x. 7. 

Aatpdviov éxet. They afterwards said the same of Jesus (Jn. 
- Vii, 20, Vili. 48, x. 20); and Saudvnov eyes shows that dapdvior 
is acc. and not nom. Renan compares the Arabic A/edjnoun enté 
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as showing that Orientals consider all madness to be possession by 
a demon (V. de /. p. 263). See on iv. 33. One regrets that the 
American Revisers did not carry their point in getting “demon” 
substituted for “devil” as the rendering of Saidveov. Tyn. Cov. 
and Cran. make great confusion by translating “hath she devil.” 
Wic. is better with “hath a fende.” The déyere in vv. 33 and 34 
shows that some of those censured are present. Comp. xi. 15, where 
Jesus is accused of casting out demons with the help of Beelzebub. 
84. ddyos. Like olvowérns, this is a subst. and therefore paroxytone: 
garyés, which L. and S. give, would be an adj. See Chandler, Greek Ac- 
centuation,§ 215. Latin Versions vary between devorator (Vulg.), vorator (q), 
vorax (ce), manducator (d). English Versions vary between ‘‘ devourer ” 
(Wic.), glutton” (Tyn. Cov.), ‘‘gurmander” (Rhem.), and ‘‘gluttonous 


man” (Cran. AV. RV.). The ref. is to v. 33 and similar occasions. For 
Plros TeAwvGy see v. 27, 29, 30. 


85. kat eBixard0n } copia. ‘And yet wisdom was justified.” 
In N.T. xaé often introduces a contrast, which is placed side by 
side with that with which it is contrasted: “and (instead of what 
might be expected), and yet.” This is specially common in Jn. 
(i. 5, 10, iii, 11, 32, V. 39, 40, Vi. 36, 43, 70, Vii. 28, etc.). <Atgue 
sometimes has the same force; Cic. De Of. iii. 11. 48. Although 
the Jews as a nation rejected the methods both of John and of 
Christ, yet there were some who could believe that in both these 
methods the Divine wisdom was doing what was right. 
é3:xard0y. This looks back to édtxafwoay in ver. 29, and # 
godia looks back to tyv BovAiy tod Ocod in ver. 30. Here, as in 
Rom. iii. 4 (Ps. li. 6), ducasdéw means “Show or pronounce to be 
righteous, declare or admit to be just.” The analogy of verbs in 
-6w is often wrongly urged. An important distinction is sometimes 
overlooked. In the case of external qualities, such verbs do mean 
to “make or render,” whatever the noun from which they are de- 
rived signifies (épypdw, tuprAdw, xpvodw, «.7.’.). But in the case 
of mora/ qualities this is scarcely possible, and it may be doubted 
whether there is a passage in which d:xavdw clearly means “I 
make righteous.” Similarly, égiéw never means “I make worthy,” 
but “I consider worthy, treat as worthy.” In the case of words 
which might apply to either external or moral qualities both mean- 
ings are possible acc. to the context: thus éuoi0w may mean 
either “make like,” ¢.g. make an image like a man (Eur. Ae/. 33, 
comp. Acts xiv. 11; Rom. ix. 29), or “consider like, compare” 
(ver. 31, xiii. 18, 20). 
In ¢5:xasé0n we perhaps have an example of what is sometimes called the 
Fem aorist. Comp. Jn. xv. 63 Jas. 1, I1, 24; I Pet. i, 24. Burton, 


43. But see Win. xl. b. 1 6, where the existence of this aorist in 
N.T. is denied. aoe 


dws wdvrev tdv téxvev adris. “At the hands of all her chil- 
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dren”: the justification comes from them. It is certainly incorrect 
to interpret dard as implying rescuing or protecting “from the 
attacks of all her children,” viz. from the Jews. The children of 
the Divine Wisdom are the faithful minority who have welcomed 
the Baptist and the Christ, not the unbelieving majority who re- 
jected them. In Mt. xi. 19 there is no ravtwy, and DLMX 
omit it here. But it is certainly genuine: see on vi. 30. In AP® 
wdvrwv is placed last with emphasis: there are no exceptions. 
But the order of § B is to be preferred. Mt. has épywy for réxvwv, 
and ws has épywv here. For the personification of the Wisdom of 
God comp. Prov. viii., ix.; Ecclus. xxiv. ; Wisd. vi. 22-ix. 18. 

86-50. §The Anointing by the Woman that was a Sinner. 
Without note of time or express connexion. The connexion 
apparently is that she is an illustration of ver. 35. The proposal 
to identify this anointing with that by Mary of Bethany just before 
the Passion (Mt. xxvi. 6; Mk. xiv. 3; Jn. xii. 3) is ancient, for 
Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6 contends against it; and it still has sup- 
porters. Thus Holtzmann is of opinion that the act of a “clean” 
person in the house of “an unclean” (Simon the leper) has been 
changed by Lk. into the act of an “unclean” person in the house 
of a “clean” (Simon the Pharisee), in order to exhibit the way in 
which Christ welcomed outcasts, a subject which Lk. often makes 
prominent. But the confusion of Mary of Bethany with a 
notorious dyaptwAds by Lk., who knows the character of Mary 
(x. 39, 42), is scarcely credible. And there is nothing improbable 
in two such incidents. Indeed the first might easily suggest the 
second. Simon is one of the commonest of names (there are 
ten or eleven Simons in N.T. and about twenty in Josephus), and 
therefore the identity of name proves nothing. Moreover, there 
are differences of detail, which, if not conclusive, are against the 
identification. The chief objection is the irreconcilable difference 
between Mary of Bethany and the dyaprwdAds. Strauss and Baur 
suggest a confusion with the woman taken in adultery. But the 
narrative betrays no confusion : everything is clear and harmonious. 
The conduct both of Jesus and of the woman is unlike either 
fiction or clumsily distorted fact. His gentle severity towards 
Simon and tender reception of the sinner, are as much beyond the 
reach of invention as the eloquence of her speechless affection. 

On the traditional, but baseless, identification of the woman 
with Mary of Magdala see on viii. 2. The identification of this 
woman with dock Mary of Magdala and Mary of Bethany is ad- 
vocated by Hengstenberg. His elaborate argument is considered 
a tour de force, but it has not carried conviction with it. The 
potest non eadem esse of Ambrose is altogether an understate- 
ment. It is probably from considerations of delicacy that Luke 
does not name her: or his source may have omitted to do so, 
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The leading thought in the narrative is the contrast between 
Pharisees and sinners in their behaviour to Christ. 

36. ‘Hosta 8¢ T1s abrév Tov Gapicaioy iva pdyy pet adrod. There is 
nothing to show that the Pharisee had any sinister motive in asking 
Him, although he was evidently not very friendly. As the Pharisees 
were generally hostile to Christ, it may have been a courageous 
thing. He is inclined to believe that Jesus may be a Prophet 
(ver. 39); and Jesus rebukes him as one who loved little, not as a 
secret enemy. But, like Herod Antipas, he may simply have been 
curious. Lk. records two other instances of Christ being the 
guest of a Pharisee (xi. 37, xiv. 1). For tva see on iv. 3, and comp. 
vi. 31, vii. 6; and for katendiOy (8 BD L XB) see on ix. 14. 

87. Kal i800 yur rs Hv. The opening words imply that her 
presence created surprise. The #ris is stronger than 7 and has 
point here: ‘ who was of such a character as to be”: comp. viii. 3. 
This is the right order, and év rH mdédeu follows, not precedes, #res 
jv (8 BL and most Versions). The exact meaning is not quite 
clear: either, ‘which was a sinner in the city,” z.e. was known as 


- such in the place itself; or possibly, “which was in the city, a 


sinner.” ‘The city is probably Capernaum. 

dpaptwrss. A person of notoriously bad character, and prob- 
ably a prostitute: comp. Mt. xxi. 32. For instances of this use 
of duaptwAds see Wetst. To the Jews all Gentiles were in a special 
sense dpaptwAot (vi. 32, 33, xxiv. 7; Gal. ii. 15; 1 Mac. ii. 44); 
but something more than this is evidently meant here. The jy 
need not be pressed to mean, “She was even up to this time” 
Alf.) ; nor does accessit ad Dominum immunda, ut rediret munda 
Aug.) imply this. The #v expresses her public character: jv év Tr 
mode. She had repented (perhaps quite recently, and in conse- 
quence of Christ’s teaching); but the general opinion of her 
remained unchanged. Her venturing to enter a Pharisee’s house 
in spite of this shows great courage. In the East at the present 
day the intrusion of uninvited persons is not uncommon (Trench, 
Parables, p. 302 n.; Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, 
p. 36). Mary of Bethany was not an intruder. Note the 
idiomatic pres. kataxetrat: just equivalent to our “He is dining 
with me to-day,” meaning that he will do so. 

&AdBaorpov pupov. Unguent-boxes or phials were called dAd- 
Baorpa even when not made of alabaster. But wuguenta optime 
servantur in alabastris (Plin. WV. H. xiii. 3, xxxvi. 12; comp. 
Hdt. iii. 20. 1), See Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 6. 


The word is of all three genders in different writers ; but in class. Grk. 
the sing. is dAdBacrpos, either masc. or fem. The origin of udpov is unknown, 
pipe, pippa, cuvpva, wipros being conjectures. In N.T. certainly, and prob- 
ably in LXX also, upov, ‘‘ ointment,” is distinguished from €\acoy, ** oil.” 
Trench, Sy#, xxxviil. 
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838. otaca émicw mapa tods mé8ag attoo. The sandals were 
removed at meals, and people reclined with their feet behin¢ 
them ; she could therefore easily approach the feet. Whily Ik 
writes rapa tots wddas (vill. 35, 41, xX. 39) xvii. 16; Acts iv. 35, 
37, V- 2, 10, vii. 58, xxii. 3). Mk. has zpds Tovs md8as (v. 22, Vii..25), 
and Jn, «is rovs qoodas (xi. 32). Mt. has apa rods modas (xv. 30). 

tots Sdkpuow ypgato Bpéxe tods médas adtod Kal tats Apréiv, 
«.t.X. This was no part of her original plan. She came to anoint 
His feet, and was overcome by her feelings; hence the 7paro. 
The Bpéxew led to the eféuaccev, which was also unpremeditated. 
Among the Jews it was a shameful thing for a woman to let down 
her hair in public; but she makes this sacrifice. For Bpéxew 
comp. Ps. vi. 7: it is probably a vernacular word (Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 39). 

Kat kateptter. Note the compound verb and the change of 
tense: “She continued to kiss affectionately.” The word is used 
of the kiss of the traitor (Mt. xxvi. 49; Mk. xiv. 45), which was 
demonstrative, of the prodigal’s father (Lk. xv. 20), and of the 
Ephesian elders in their last farewell (Acts xx. 37), and nowhere 
else in N.T. Comp. Xen. A/em. ii. 6. 33. Kissing the feet was a 
common mark of deep reverence, especially to leading Rabbis 
(Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 32; Polyb. xv. 1. 7; Aristoph. Vesp. 608). 

89. mpodytns. Referring to the popular estimate of Jesus 
(vv. 16, 17). The oftos is contemptuous. No true Prophet would 
knowingly allow himself to be rendered unclean by contact with 
such a person. The reading 6 zpodyrns (BE) would mean “ the 
great Prophet” of Deut. xviii. 15 (comp. Jn. i. 25, vii. 40), or 
possibly “the Prophet that He professes to be.” The art. is 
accepted by Weiss, bracketed by WH., put in the margin by Treg., 
and rejected by Tisch. 

tis Kal ToTaT) H yuv) HTis Greta avtod. ‘Who and of what 
character is the woman who is clinging to Him.” She was notori- 
ous both in person and in life. See oni. 29. The &mreto implies 
more than mere touching, and is the pres. of continued action. 
Trench, Syz. xvii.; Lft. on Col. ii, 21. Jmo si tu, Simon, scires, 
qualis hee jam esset femina, aliter judicares (Beng.). The 6m 
comes after éyivwoxev: “that she is,” not “ decause she is.” See on 
ver. 16, and comp. Is. Ixv. 5. 

40. daoxpilels 6 *Incots. Audivit Phariseum cogitantem (Aug. 
Serm. xcix.). Jesus not only answered but confuted his doubts, 
Simon questioned the mission of Jesus because He seemed to be 
unable to read the woman’s character. Jesus shows Simon that 
He can read zs inmost thoughts: He knows ris kai woramds éort, 
For éxw got tt eimety see on xii. 4. Christ asks permission of His 
host to speak. As Godet remarks, there is a tone of Socratic irony 
in the address. The historic present (dyoiv) is very rare in Lk. 
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41, Avo xpeodidtérar foray Sayviory tiv. For the orthography of the two 
substantives see WH, ii, App. p. 1543 Greg. Profs. p. 89. In N.T. 
xXpsogAérys occurs only here and xvi. § ; In LXX Job xxxi. 37; Prov. xxix. 13. 
The word is of late origin. All English Versions, except Rhem. and AV., 
rightly have “lender” and not “creditor” for damonjs: Vulg. fenerater, 
Luth. /Vuckerer. In weight of silver the denartus was scebieee tp less than 
a shilling ; in purchasing power it was about two shillings, the wage of a day- 
labourer (Mt. xx. 2) and of a Roman soldier (Tac. daa. i. 17. 8, where see 
Furneaux). The two debts were about £50 and £5. 


42. pi) éxdvter airay dwoSodvar. “ Because they had not where- 
with to pay”; non hadbentibus tllis unde redderent (Vulg.). Comp. 
xii. 4, xiv. 143; Acts iv. 14. Others render éxyew in these passages 
“to beable,” like Aadeo guod with the subjunctive. In éxapicaro, 
““he made them a present” of what they owed, we trace the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace and salvation for all. Comp. ver. 21. 

tis ody adray wAelov dyamjoe; This is the point of the parable, 
and perhaps the only point. The love and gratitude of those who 
have had debts remitted to them depends upon “heir estimate of 
the amount which has been remitted to them rather than upon the 
actual amount. 

43. ‘YrokapBdve. “TI suppose,” “I presume,” with an air of 
supercilious indifference. Comp. Acts i. 15; Job xxv. 3; Tobit 
vi. 18 ; Wisd. xvii. 2. It is very improbable that droAanSare here 
means “T reply,” as in x. 30; Job ii. 4, iv. 3, vi. 2, ix. 1, xxv. 1. 
In N.T. it is almost peculiar to Lk. The *Op@ds Exptvas may be 
compared with the wdvu ép6as of Socrates, when he has led the 
disputant into an admission which is fatal. In N.T. ép@as occurs 
only here, x. 28, xx. 21; Mk. vii. 35. Freq. in LXX. Comp. ov« 
expivate dpGas (Wisd. vi. 4). 

44, otpadels mpds Thy yuratka. She was behind Him. His 
turning to her while He spoke to Simon was in itself half a rebuke. 
Up to this He seems to have treated her as He treated the 
Syrophenician woman, as if paying no attention, The series of 
contrasts produces a parallelism akin to Hebrew poetry, and in 
translating a rhythm comes almost spontaneously. 

BAérrets TaUTyy Thy yuvaixa; This is probably a question: Simon 
had ignored her presence. The cov being placed before eis thy 
oixiay gives point to the rebuke, but it hardly makes the cov em- 
phatic. An enclitic cannot be emphatic, and cov here is enclitic. 
The meaning is not “I entered into ‘kine house,” in preference 
to others; but rather, “I came to thee in thy house,” and not 
merely in the public street ; “I was thy invited guest.” 

GSwp por ért wédSas. Comp. Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21; 1 Sam. 
xxv 41; Jn. xiii. 5; 1 Tim. v. ro. The reading is somewhat un- 
certain, and there are many variations between po: and pov, wédas 
oe rods wédas, and also of order: pov éxt rods wodas (8 LE) may 

e right. 
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45. piinpa. Comp. Gen. xxxiii. 4; Exod. xviii. 7; 2 Sam. 
XV. 5, xix. 39, xx. 9. The traitor’s choosing it as a sign seems to 
mark it aS usual. 

ad’ fs cio ov. The reading eiopd bev (L! Vulg.) is an attempt 
to avoid the apparent exaggeration in “since the time I came in.” 
But there need be no exaggeration, or difference of meaning, be- 
tween the two readings. The woman very likely entered with 
Christ and His disciples in order to escape expulsion. Fear of it 
would make her begin to execute her errand directly the guests 
were placed. The compound xatadidoica makes the contrast with 
giAnyo. more marked, and rods wédas makes it still more so. The 
iAnua would have been on the cheek, or possibly (if Simon had 
wished to be very respectful) on the hand. 

46. é\aiw. Very cheap in Palestine, where olives abound, and 
very commonly used (Ps. xxiii. 5, cxli. 5; Mt. vi. 17). The pvpov 
would be more valuable, and possibly very costly (Jn. xii. 3, 5). 
This woman, whom Simon so despised in his heart, had really 
done the honours of the house to his guest. This fact would be 
all the more prominent if she entered close after Jesus, and thus 
at once supplied Simon’s lack of courtesy. 

47. This is a verse which has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. What is the meaning of the first half of it? We have to 
choose between two possible interpretations. 41. “For which 
reason, I say to thee, her many sins have been forgiven, because 
she loved much” ; z.¢. 06 xdpiv anticipates dr, and Néyw oor is paren- 
thetical. Her sins have been forgiven for the reason that her love 
was great; or her love won forgiveness. This is the interpretation 
of Roman Catholic commentators (see Schanz), and the doctrine 
of contritio caritate formata is built upon it. But it is quite at 
variance (a) with the parable which precedes ; (4) with the second 
half of the verse, which ought in that case to run, “but he who 
loveth little, wins little forgiveness”; (¢) with ver. 50, which states 
that it was faith, not love, which had been the means of salvation ; 
a doctrine which runs through the whole of the N.T. This cannot 
be correct. 2. ‘For which reason I say to thee, her many sins 
have been forgiven (and I say this to thee), because she loved 
much” ; z.¢. A¢yw oor is not parenthetical, but 1s the main sentence. 
This statement, that her many sins have been forgiven, is rightly 
made to Simon, because he knew of her great sinfulness, he had 
witnessed her loving reverence, and he had admitted the principle 
that the forgiveness of much produces much love. This interpreta- 
tion is quite in harmony with the parable, with the second half of 
the verse, and with ver. 50. There were two things evident,—the 
past sin and the present love,—both of them great. A third might 
be known, because (according to the principle just admitted) it 
explained how great love could follow great sin.—the forgiveness 
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of the sin. Remissio peccatorum, Simoni non cogitata, probata a 
Jructu, qui est evidens, quum illa sit occulta (Beng). ; 

ai dpaptiot adtis at woAdat. The second art. refers to v. 39: 
“The many sins of which thou thinkest.” ‘Her sins, yes (accord- 
ing to thy estimate), her many sins.” 

@ Sé ddtyov ddierat. “ But he to whom little is forgiven,” z.e. who 
thinks that he has committed little which could need forgiveness. 
It is said with evident reference to Simon. O Pharisxe, parum 
diligis, guia parum tibi dimitti suspicaris; non quia parum dimtt- 
titur, sed quia parum putas quod dimittitur (Aug. Serm. xcix.). For 
this use of the dat. comp. Soph. Azz. go4. 

48. einev 5é adtf. What He had to say to Simon (ver. 40) is 
finished: it is His true entertainer (44-46) who now occupies His 
attention. 

&péwvtat, ‘ Have been and remain forgiven”: see on v. 20. 
There is nothing either in the word or in the context to show that 
her sins were not forgiven until this moment: the context implies 
the opposite, and this is confirmed by the use of the perf. Augus- 
tine’s accessit ad Dominum immunda, ut rediret munda is in this 
respect misleading. The teaching of Christ had brought her to 
repentance and to assurance of forgiveness, and this assurance had 
inspired her with love and gratitude. Jesus now confirms her 
assurance and publicly declares her forgiveness. He thus lends 
His authority to rehabilitate her with society. 

49. héyew év éautots. “To say within themselves” rather than 
among themselves ; so that Jesus answered their thoughts, as He 
had already answered Simon’s. The ofros is slightly contemptu- 
ous, as often (v. 21; Mt. xiii. 55; Jn. vi. 42, 52, etc.). The kat 
in és kal dpaptias ddinow is “even” rather than “also.” It is 
difficult to see the point of “also.” 

50. elev 5é mpds Thy yuvaixa. “ But He said unto the woman.” 
He ignored their objection, and yet indirectly answered it, by telling 
her that it was her faith that had delivered her from her sins. 

mropevou eis eipyyyny. ‘Depart into peace,” z.e. into a lasting 
condition of peace: a Hebrew formula of blessing and of good- 
will, with special fulness of meaning. Comp. viii. 48; Mk. v. 34; 
1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42. In Acts xvi. 36 and Jas. ii. 16 we have é& 
eipyvy, which is less strong, the peace being joined to the moment 
of departure rather than to the subsequent life: comp. Judg. 
xviii. 6. In Acts xv. 33 we have per ecipyvys. 


Among the various points which distinguish this anointing from that by Mary 
of Bethany should be noted that 4ere we have no grumbling at the waste of the 
ointment and no prediction of Christ’s death, while ¢heve no absolution is pro- 
nounced and Mary is not addressed. See Hase, Gesch. J. § 91, p. 651, ed. 
1891 ; also Schanz, p. 250, at the end of this section. 


Vim. 1-8. § The ministering Women. This section is 
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evidence of the excellence of Lk.’s sources. The information 
contained in it is exact and minute. The names and other details 
are utterly unlike fiction. An inventor would avoid such things 
as likely to be refuted: moreover, no motive for invention can be 
discerned. The passage tells us—what no other Evangelist 
makes known—how Jesus and His disciples lived when they 
were not being entertained by hospitable persons. The common 
purse (Jn. xiii, 29; comp. xii. 6) was kept supplied by the 
generosity of pious women. This form of piety was not rare. 
Women sometimes contributed largely towards the support of 
Rabbis, whose rapacity in accepting what could ill be spared was 
rebuked by Christ (xx. 47; Mt. xxiii. 13; Mk. xii. 40) with great 
severity. 

1. Kat éyéveto év 16 nabefijs kat abtés Siddever, See detached 
note p. 45, and comp. v. 1, 12, 14: for év 7 KaQe§ijs see small 
print on vii. 11. The airés anticipates xal of SuWdexa, “ He Himself 
and the Twelve.” But the «ai before airés comes after éyevero 
and must not be coupled with the xai before of Sédexa. In N.T. 
Suodedw occurs only here and Acts xvii. 1, but it is freq. in LXX 
(Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 17, etc.) ; also in Polyb. Plut. etc. Comp. ix. 6, 
xiii. 22. 

kata wow kat kata Kdpny. Ve quis Judeus preteritum se quert 
posset (Grotius), Jesus preached city by city (Acts xv. 21) and 
village by village. The clause is amphibolous. It probably is 
meant to go with diwdeve, but may be taken with xypicowv kal 
evayy. The incidental way in which the severity of Christ’s 
labours is mentioned is remarkable. Comp. ix. 58, xiii. 22; Mt. 
ix. 35; Mk. vi. 31. For edayyedt{épevos see on ii. 10. We are 
not to understand that the Twelve preached in His presence, if at 
all. Note the cvv (not perd), and see on vv. 38, 51, and i. 56. 

2. mvevpatav tovnpav. See on iv. 33. We cannot tell how 
many of these women had been freed from demons: perhaps only 
Mary Magdalen, the others having been cured dr6 doOevetiv. For 
the daé comp. v. 15, vii. 21. 

4 Kodoupévn MaySadnvy. See on vi. 15. The adj. probably 
means “ of Magdala,” a town which is not named in N.T.; for the 
true reading in Mt. xv. 39 is “ Magadan.” ‘‘ Magdala is only the 
Greek form of J/igdol, or watch-tower, one of the many places of 
the name in Palestine” (Tristram, Bzb/e Places, p. 260) ; and it is 
probably represented by the squalid group of hovels which now 
bear the name of J/¢/de/, near the centre of the western shore of 
ihe lake. Magdala was probably near to Magadan, and being 
much better known through 7 Maydadnv7, at last it drove the 
latter name out of the common text. See Stanley, Siz. & Fal. 
p. 382. Mary being a common name, the addition of something 
distinctive was convenient ; and possibly a distinction from Mary 
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of Bethany was specially designed by the Evangelists. Mary 
Magdalen is commonly placed first when she is mentioned with 
other women (Mt. xxvii. 56, 61, xxviii. 1; Mk. xv. 40, 47, XVl. I} 
Lk. xxiv. 10). Jn. xix. 25 isan exception. See oni. 36. 

dd’ fs Saipdvia éwrd éeAndrUGer. This fact is mentioned in the 
disputed verses at the end of Mk. (xvi. 9). It indicates a pos- 
session of extracrdinary malignity (Mk. v. 9). We need not give 
any mystical interpretation to the number seven: comp. xi. 26; 
Mt. xii. 25.. There is nothing to show that demoniacs generally, 
or Mary in particular, had lived specially vicious lives: and the 
fact that no name is given to the duaprwdAds in the preceding 
section, while Mary Magdalen is introduced here as an entirely 
new person, is against the traditional identification of the two. 
Moreover, such an affliction as virulent demoniacal possession 
would be almost incompatible with the miserable trade of prosti- 
tution. If Lk. had wished to intimate that the duaprwAds is Mary 
Magdalen, he could have done it much more clearly. Had he 
wished to conceal the fact, he would not have placed these two 
sections in juxtaposition. Had he wished to withhold the name 
of the dwaptwAds, who may possibly be included among the €repae 
moAAal, he would have done as he has done. The dyuaprwAds and 
Mary Magdalen and Mary of Bethany are three distinct persons. 

8. *lwdva. She is mentioned with Mary Magdalen again 
xxiv. 10: all that we know about her is contained in these two 
passages. Godet conjectures that Chuza is the BaowAuxds, who 
“believed and his whole house” (Jn. iv. 46-53). In that case her 
husband would be likely to let her go and minister to Christ. The 
Herod meant is probably Antipas, and his étitpotos would be the 
manager of his household and estates: comp. Mt. xx. 8. Blunt 
finds here a coincidence with Mt. xiv. 2; Herod “said to his 
servants, This is John the Baptist.” If Herod’s steward’s wife was 
Christ’s disciple, He would often be spoken of among the servants 
at the court; and Herod addresses them, because they were 
familiar with the subject. Comp. the case of Manaen (Acts xiii. 1), 
Herod’s ovvtpodos (Undesigned Coincidences, Pt. IV. xi. p. 263, 
8th ed.). Of Susanna nothing else is known, nor of the other 
women, unless Mary, the mother of James and Joses, and Salome 
(Mk. xv. 40) may be assumed to be among them. 

aituves Sunkdvouv attois. ‘Who were of such a character as to 
minister to them”; z.e. they were persons of substance. For fr¢ 
see on vii. 37, and for 8taxovety comp. Rom. xv. 25. The adrois 
means Jesus and the Twelve, the reading airé (A LM X) being 
probably a correction from Mt. xxvii. 55; Mk. xv. 41. But adrois 
has special point. It was precisely because Jesus now had twelve 
disciples who always accompanied Him, that there was need of 
«cu support from other disap. 
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éx tdv Snapxévrwv attais. It is this which distinguishes this 
passage from Mt. xxvii. 55 and Mk. xv. 41. There the S.axovely 
might refer to mere attendance on Him. We learn from this that 
neither Jesus nor the Twelve wrought miracles for their own 
support. 


Ilere, as in xii. 15 and Acts iv. 32, ra dardpyovra has the dat. Every- 
where else in Lk. (xi. 21, xii. 33, 44, xiv. 33, xvi. I, xix. 8) and elsewhere 
in N.T. (five times) it has the gen. So also in LXX the gen. is the rule, the 
dat. the exception, if it is the true reading anywhere. Both ra brdpxovra 
and badpxecy are favourite expressions with Lk. See on ver. 41. 


4-18. The Parable of the Sower. Mt. xiii, 1-23; Mk. 
iv. 1-20. We have already had several instances of teaching by 
means of parables (v. 36-39, Vi. 39, 41-44, 47-49, Vil. 41, 42); 
but they are brief and incidental. Parables seem now to become 
more common in Christ’s teaching, and also more elaborate. 
This is intelligible, when we remember the characteristics of 
parables. They have the double property of revealing and con- 
cealing. They open the truth, and impress it upon the minds of 
those who are ready to receive it: but they do not instruct, though 
they may impress, the careless (ver. 10). As Bacon says of a 
parable, ‘‘it tends to vail, and it tends fo illustrate a truth.” As the 
hostility to His teaching increased, Jesus would be likely to make 
more use of parables, which would benefit disciples without giving 
opportunity to His enemies. The parable of the Sower is in some 
respects chief among the parables, as Christ Himself seems to 
indicate (Mk. iv. 13). It is one of the two which all three record, 
the other being the Wicked Husbandmen: and it is one of which 
we have Christ’s own interpretation. 

4. Xuridvtos 5é Sxou ToNAoG Kat Tov kata WéALy emiTOpevopevwr Tr. 
ait. The constr. is uncertain, and we have choice of two ways, 
according as the xat is regarded as simply co-ordinating, or as 
epexegetic. 1. “And when a great multitude was coming 
together, amd they of every city were resorting to Him.” 2. 
** And when a great multitude was coming together, xamely, of 
those who city by city were resorting to Him.” According to 2, 
the multitude consisted wholly of those who were following from 
different towns (ver. 1). As no town is named, there was perhaps 
no crowd from the place itself. In any case the imperf. part. 
should be preserved in translation. It was the growing multitude 
which caused Him to enter into a boat (Mt. xiii. 2; Mk. iv. 1). 
See on xi. 29. Except Tit. i. 5, xara m6Axcy is peculiar to Lk. 


The Latin Versions vary greatly: convenzente autem turba magna et 
corum qui ex ctvitatibus adventebant dixtt parabolam (a) ; conveniente autem 
turba muita et qui de singults civitatibus exibant dixit p. (c) ; congregato 
autem populo multo et ad civitatem iter faciebant ad eum dixit parabolam 
auicm ad 63 (Gi: cas sutem turba plurima convendret et de civitatibus pro- 
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perarent ad eum dixit per similitudinem (Vulg.); cum autem turba plurima 
conventsset (avwédOovros, D) e¢ de cévitatibus advenirent multi dixit per 
similitudinem (Cod. Brix.). 


efrev 81d apaBodfs. The expression occurs nowhere else. 
Mt. and Mk. write év wapaBoAais A€éyew or Aadeiv, while Lk. has 
mapaBoAnv ciety or A€yew. See on iv. 23, v. 36, and vi. 39; and 
on the parable itself see Gould on Mk. iv. 1 ff. 

5. é&jev 6 omeipwv. So in all three accounts: “ Zhe sower 
went forth.” The force of the article is “he whose business it is 
to sow”: he is the representative of a class who habitually have 
these experiences. Rhem. has “ze sower” in all three places, 
Cran. in Mt. and Mk., Cov. in Mt. For the pres. part. with the 
article used as a substantive comp. iii. 11, v. 31, Vi. 29, 30, ix. 2, 
11, x. 16, etc. There is solemnity in the repetition, 6 o7e/pwy tot 
omeipat tov omdpov. The comparison of teaching with sowing is 
frequent in all literature; but it is possible that Jesus here applies 
what was going on before their eyes. See the vivid description of 
a startling coincidence with the parable in Stanley, Sin. & Pal. 
Pp. 425. 

év 1@ oneipew attéy. “During his sowing, while he sowed”: 
aitév is subj., not obj., and refers to 6 ozeipwy, not tov odpov. 
See on iii. 21. Note the graphic change of prepositions: rapa 
tiv ddov (ver. 5), ext rHv wérpav (ver. 6), év peow (ver. 7), eis THY 
yiv (ver. 8). In this verse Lk. has three features which are 
wanting in Mt. and Mk.: tov omdpov, kat xareraryOy, and rod 
ovpavov. 

Tapa Thy 686v. Not “along the way,” but “by the side of the 
way.” It fell on the field, but so close to the road that it was 
trampled on. 


Both Lk. and Mk. here have uép followed by cal: 8 wéy . . . Kat Erepor, 
Comp. Mk. ix..12, The absence of 5¢ after ué» is freq. in Acts, Pauline 
Epp., and Heb, 


6. énithy wétpav. The rock had a slight covering of soil; and 
hence is called 76 rerp&des (Mk.) and 7& zrerpédy (Mt.), which does 
not mean “stony ground,” z.e. full of stones, but “rocky ground,” 
z.e. with rock appearing at intervals and with “no depth of earth.” 
The thinness of the soil would cause rapid germination and rapid 
withering ; but Lk omits the agzd growth. With guév comp. Prov. 
xxvi. 9; Exod. x. 5; and (for the constr.) Lk. ii. 4. For ixpdSo, 
“moisture,” Mt. and Mk. have fi{av. The word occurs Jer. 
xvii. 8; Job xxvi. 14; Jos. Axzé. iii. 1. 3; but nowhere else in N.T. 

7. év péow tov dxavOav. The result of the falling was that it 
was in the midst of the thorns: prep. of rest after a verb of 
motion: comp. vii. 16. Lk. is fond of év péoe (ii. 46, x. 3, xxi. 
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21, xxii. 27, 55, xxiv. 36; Acts i. 15, etc.). Elsewhere it is rare, 
except in Rev. Neither Mt. nor Mk. have it here. 

ouvgueioat. Here only in N.T. In LXX only Wisd. xiii. 13. 
In Plato and Aristotle it is transitive: “cause to grow together.” 
We are to understand that the good seed fell into ground where 
young thorns were growing ; otherwise the growing /ogether would 
hardly be possible. Indeed the avéByoav ai dxavOa of Mt. and 
Mk. almost implies that the thorns were not yet visible, when the 
good seed was sown in the midst of them. The drémvgov means 
“choked it of,” so as to exterminate it: comp. the dmé in dzo- 
xreivw, Wic. has “strangliden it”; but that, though sufficient for 
suffocaverunt (Vulg.), does not express the dwé. The verb occurs 
only here and ver. 31 in N.T., and in LXX only in Nah. ii. 12 and 
Tobit iii. 8. 

8. cis Thy yfv Thy dyaOqv. Not merely upon, but into the soil. 
The double article in all three accounts presents the soil and its 
goodness as two separate ideas: “the ground (that was intended 
for it), the good (ground).” Mt. and Mk. have xaAjv. This 
repetition of the article is specially frequent in Jn. Lk. omits the 
sixty- and thirtyfold. Isaac is said to have reaped a hundredfold 
(Gen. xxvi. 12). Hdt. (i. 193. 4) states that in the plain of 
Babylon returns of two hundred- and even three hundredfold, 
were obtained. Strabo (xvi. p. 1054) says much the same, but is 
perhaps only following Hdt. See Wetst. on Mt. xiii. 8 for abundant 
evidence of very large returns. 

6 éxav dra dKovew dxouvérw, This formula occurs in all three. 
Comp. xiv. 35; Mt. xi. 15, xiii. 43. In Rev. we have the sing,, 
6 éxwv ots axovedrw (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22). The intro- 
ductory édave, “ He cried aloud,” indicates a raising of the voice, 
and gives a solemnity to this concluding charge. The imperf. 
perhaps means that the charge was repeated. Comp. Ezek. iii. 27 ; 
Hom. //. xv. 129. 

9. tis aity etn | mapaBodky. ‘What this parable might be in 
meaning.” See small print oni. 29. Mt. says that the disciples 
asked why He spoke to the multitude in parables. Christ answers 
both questions. For émnpdtwy see on iil. 10. 

10. tots 8€ Aowmots. ‘Those who are outside the circle of 
Christ’s disciples” ; éxetvois tots ew, as Mk. has it. This implies 
that it is disciples generally, and not the Twelve only, who are 
being addressed. Mt. is here the fullest of the three, giving the 
passage from Is. vi. 9, 10 in full. Lk. is very brief. 

iva BXérovtes py BAérwow. At first sight it might seem as if 
the iva of Lk. and Mk. was very different from the dre of Mt. 
But the principle that he who hath shall receive more, while he 
who hath not shall be deprived of what he seemeth to have, 
expiains both the tva and the ér. Jesus speaks in parables, 
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because the multitude see without seeing and hear without hearing 
But He also speaks in parables iz order that they may see without 
seeing and hear without hearing. They “have not” a mind to 
welcome instruction, and therefore they are taught in a way which 
deprives them of instruction, although it is full of meaning to those 
who desire to understand and do understand. But what the 
unsympathetic “hear without understanding ” they remember, be- 
cause of its impressive form; and whenever their minds become 
fitted for it, its meaning will become manifest to them. 

WH. write cuviwow, from the unused cuviw, while other editors prefer 
ovmdow, from ouvinue or the unused curéw, Similarly WH. have cuvlovow 
(Mt. xiii. 13), where others give cumodow. II. App. p. 167. Here some 
authorities have cvyGow, as in LXX. 

11. Having answered the question Scarié év wapaBoXais Néyees ; 
Jesus now answers ris éotw atrn 7 wapaBodr%; To the disciples 
““who have” the one thing needful “more is given.” The similarity 
between the seed and the word lies specially in the vital power 
which it secretly contains. . Comp. “ Behold I sow My law in 
you, and it shall bring fruit in you, and ye shall be glorified in it 
for ever. But our fathers, which received the law, kept it not, and 
observed not the statutes: and the fruit of the law did not perish, 
neither could it, for it was Thine ; yet they that received it perished, 
because they kept not the thing that was sown in them” (2 Esdr. 
ix. 31-33). 

6 \dyos Tod Oeod. Mt. never (?xv. 6) has this phrase ; it occurs 
only once in Mk. (vii. 13) and once in Jn. (x. 35). Lk. has it 
four times in the Gospel (v. 1, vill. 11, 21, xi. 28) and twelve 
times in the Acts. Here Mk. has rév Adyor (iv. 15) and Mt. has 
nothing (xiii. 18). So in ver. 21, where Lk. has rév A. rod @., 
Mk. has 76 OéAypa Tod ®, (iii, 35) and Mt. 7d OeAnua rod warpds 
(xii. 50). Does it mean “the word which comes from God” or 
“the word which tells of God”? Probably the former. Comp. 
the O.T. formula “The word of the Lord came to.” The gen. is 
subjective. Lft. Zpp. of S. Paul, p. 15. 

12. ot 8€ wapd thy 686v. There is no need to understand 
omapévres, as is clear from Mk. iv. 15. ‘Those by the wayside” 
is just as intelligible as “Those who received seed by the way- 
side.” 

etta epxerar 6 SidBodos. Much more vivid than “And the 
birds are the devil.” This is Christ’s own interpretation of the 
birds, and it is strong evidence for the existence of a personal 
devil. Why did not Jesus explain the birds as meaning impersonal 
temptations. He seems pointedly to insist upon a personal ad- 
versary. Seeonx. 18. Mt. has 6 rovypds, Mk. 6 catavas. The 
concluding words are peculiar to Lk.: “in order that they may 
not by believing be saved.” Perhaps a sign of Pauline influence. 
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13. The constr. is ambiguous. In ve. 12, 14, 15 eloly is expressed, and 
it is usually understood here: ‘‘ And those on the rock ave they which, when 
they have heard, receive the word with joy ; avd these have no root.” But it 
is not necessary to insert the elctv. We may continue the protasis to rdv 
Aéyov and make xal mean also: ‘‘ And those on the rock, which, when they 
have heard, receive the word with joy,—these also (as well as those by the 
wayside) have no root.” Thus odro éyovow exactly corresponds to ofrot 
elow in vv. 14, 15. But the usual arrangement is better. The of mpds xarpodv 
morevovow is a further explanation of obro. Neither Mt. nor Mk. has 
déxovrat, of which Lk. is fond (ii. 28, ix. 5, 48, 53, x. 8, 10, xvi. 4, 6, 7, 
Q, etc.). It implies the internal acceptance; whereas \ayBdvewv implies ne 
more than the external reception, 


év Katp@ tetpacpod dpiotavra, Mt. and Mk. have OAtpews Fj 
Suwynov, which shows that the temptation of persecution and ex- 
ternal suffering is specially meant: comp. Jas. i. 2. In all times 
of moral and spiritual revival persons who are won easily at first, 
but apostatize under pressure, are likely to form a large portion: 
comp. Heb. iii. 12. The verb does not occur in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
The repetition of xaipds is impressive. As opportunity commonly 
lasts only for a short time, xoxpés may mean “a short time.” 


14, 1d 82 els Tas axdvOas mécov. It is not probable that this is an acc. 
abs.: ‘* Now as regards that which fell among the thorns.” The attraction 
of obrot (for Todro) to of dxovcavres is quite intelligible. 


dwd pepipvav kat modTou Kat 4Sovav Tod Biov. It is usual to take 
this after ovymviyovra:; and this is probably correct: yet Weiss 
would follow Luther and others and join it with ropevdpevor, “going 
on their way under the influence of cares,” etc. But ver. 7 is 
against this: the cares, etc., are the thorns, and it is the thorns 
which choke. This does not reduce zopevdpevor to a gehaltloser 
Zusatz. The choking is not a sudden process, like the trampling 
and devouring; nor a rapid process, like the withering: it takes 
time. It is as they go on their way through life, and before they 
have reached the goal, that the choking of the good growth takes 
place. Therefore they never do reach the goal. The transfer of 
what is true of the growing seed to those in whose heart it is sown 
is not difficult ; and ovprviyoyrat is clearly passive, not middle 
and transitive. The thorns choke the seed (ver. 7); these hearers 
are choked by the cares, etc. (ver. 14). Here only in N.T. does 
tehecpopety occur. It is used of animals as well as of plants 
(4 Mac. xiii. 20; Ps. lxiv. 10, Sym.). 

15. 15 Sé év TH Kadq yf, «7A. It fell zzfo the good ground 
(ver. 8), and it is 2# the right ground. Perhaps oitves has its full 
meaning: “who are of such a character as to,” etc. The two 
epithets used of the ground, déya67 in ver. 8 and xady% in ver. 15, 
are combined for xapdig: “in a right and good heart.” We must 
take é€v kapdie with xaréxovor rather than with axovoavres. Even 
if dxovew be interpreted to mean “hearing gladly, welcoming,” it 
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is not the same as xaréxew, which means “hold fast” (1 Cor. 
xi. 2). It is reasonable to suppose that dxovewy means the same in 
all four cases (12, 13, 14, 15). But xaréxovow (Lk.), wapadéxovrat 
(Mk. iv. 20), and cud (Mt. xiii. 23) may all be equivalents of 
the same Aramaic verb, meaning “to take in”: see footnote on 
v. 21. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 2; 1 Thes. v. 21. 

év émopovq. “With endurance, perseverance,” rather than 
“patience,” which would be paxpoOvuia: in patientia (Vulg.), in 
tolerantia (c), in sufferentia (d), per patientiam (bf ff,). See Lft. 
on Col. i. 11; Trench, Syz, hii. This trouovy is the opposite of 
édioravro. (ver. 13), and is not in Mt. or Mk. Thus Lk. gives the 
opposite of all three of the bad classes: xatéyovewy, non ut in Via ; 
Kaptopopotaw, non ut in spinis; ev bmopovy, non ut in petroso 
(Beng.). Neither here nor in ver. 8 does Lk. give the degrees of 
fruitfulness. Mt. and Mk. do so both in the parable and in the 
interpretation. The suggestion that Lk. has mistaken three 
numerals for a word which he translates év jrouevG seems to be a 
little too ingenious (Zxposztor, Nov. 1891, p. 381). That Jesus 
knew that all four of the classes noticed in the parable were to be 
found in the audience before Him, is probable enough; but we 
have no means of knowing it. We may safely identify the Eleven 
and the ministering women with the fourth class. Judas is an 
instance of the third. But all are warned that the mere receiving 
of the word is not decisive. Everything depends upon How it is 
received and how it is vefained. Grotius quotes from the Magna 
Moralia: 6 ta éyaba. wévta Gvta dyad. éorw, kal bd TovTwY wy 
SiadGeiperar, olov brd wAovrov Kat dpxys, 6 Towdros Kadds Kal 
ayabs. 

16-18. Practical Inference. The connexion with what pre- 
cedes need not be doubted. By answering the question of the 
disciples (ver. 9) and explaining the parable to them, Jesus had 
kindled a light within them. They must not hide it, but must see 
that it spreads to others. Here we have the opposite of what was 
noticed in the Sermon on the Mount. Here Lk. has, gathered 
into one, sayings which Mt. has, scattered in three different places 
(v. 15, x. 26, xiii. 12: comp. xiii. 12, xxv. 29). Mk. and Lk. are 
here very similar and consecutive. Comp. xi. 33-36. 


16. Adxvov dipas Kahdwrer adrév oxever. “ Having lighted a 
lamp,” rather than “a candle.” Trench, Syz. xlvi.; Becker, 
Charicles, iii. 86, Eng. tr. p. 130; Gallus, ii. 398, Eng. tr. p. 308. 
For dias see on xv. 8: it occurs again xi. 33, but not in the 
peas Mt. xiii. 15; Mk. iv. 21. Instead of oxeder Mt. and Mk. 

ve the more definite td tov uddiov, which Lk. has xi. 33. As 
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dvxvos is a “lamp,” Auxvia is a “lamp-stand,” on which several 
Avxvor might be placed or hung: for, whereas the Aayarryjp was 
fixed, the Avxvos was portable. Other forms of Avyvia are Avxviov 
and Avxvetov (Kennedy, Sources of NV.T. Grk. p. 40). Comp. the 
very similar passage xi. 33. In both passages of elomopevopmevor, 
the Gentiles, are mentioned instead of of év 77 oixig, the Jews (Mt. 
Sesh 

17. The poetic rhythm and parallelism should be noticed. 
Somewhat similar sayings are found in profane writers: dye 8 
apos Pas tiv dAjGeav xpdovos (Menander) ; comp. Soph. Ajax, 646, 
and Wetst. on Mt. x. 26. For gavepiy yevjoerou see on iv. 36; 
Mt has aroxodAvpOyjoerar, Mk. pavepwh7j. For dadxpudor, “ hidden 
away” from the public eye, see Lft. on Col. ii. 3. It was a 
favourite word with the Gnostics to indicate their esoteric books, 
which might not be published. Comp. the very similar passage 
xii. 2; and see S. Cox in the Zxfosittor, 2nd series, i. pp. 186, 
372, and Schanz, ad loc. 

18. Bdéwete odv mas dxovete. Because the doctrine received 
must be handed on and made known to all, therefore it is all-im- 
portant that it should be rightly heard, viz. with intelligence and 
a “good heart” (ver. 15). Whoever gives a welcome to the word 
and appropriates it, becomes worthy and capable of receiving 
more. But by not appropriating truth when we recognize it, we 
lose our hold of it, and have less power of recognizing it in the 
future. There is little doubt that 6 Soxet éxeww means “ that which 
he ¢hinketh he hath.” Wic. has “weneth”; Tyn. and Cran. “sup- 
poseth”; Cov. and Rhem. “thinketh.” ‘“Seemeth” comes from 
Beza’s widetur. It is sedfdeception that is meant. Those who 
received the seed by the wayside were in this condition; they 
failed to appropriate it, and lost it. Comp. xix. 26. 

' Mk. here inserts (iv. 24) the @ pérpw perpetre, x.7.A.. which 
Lk. has already given in the sermon (vi. 38): and both Mt. and 
Mk. here add other parables, two of which Lk. gives later (xiii. 
18-21). 

am The Visit of His Mother and His Brethren. Christ’s 
true Relations. Mt. (xii. 46-50) and Mk. (iii. 31-35) place this 
incident before the parable of the Sower; but none of the three 
state which preceded in order of time. Comp. xi. 27, 28, and 
see On xi. 29. On the “ Brethren of the Lord” see Lange, Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, § 13, Eng. tr. i. p. 329; Lft. Galatians, pp. 253-291, 
in his Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, pp. 3-45, Macmillan, 
1892; J. B. Mayor, Epistle of S. James, pp. v-xxxvi, Macmillan, 
1892.1 D.B.? artt. “Brother”; “James”; “Judas, the Lord’s 
Brother.” 

1 The work as a whole, and the dissertation on this question in particular, 
deserve special commendation, 
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19. Mapeyévero 8€ mpds adrov  pytnp Kat ot dBeddoi adrod. 
For the verb, which is a favourite with Lk., see on vil. 4. Here 
Mk. has épxovras and Mt. idov. In writing the sing. Lk. is think- 
ing only of 4 wyryp. Such constructions are common, and do 
not imply that the first in the series of nominatives was em- 
phatic or specially prominent, except in the writer’s thoughts. 
Comp. Jn. xviii. 15, xx. 3; Acts xxvi. 30; Philem. 23. 

The precise relationship to be understood from the expression 
of dSeApot adtod will probably never be determined or cease to be 
discussed. There is nothing in Scripture to warn us from what is 
the antecedently natural view that they are the children of Joseph 
and Mary, unless “I know not a man” (i. 34) is interpreted as 
implying a vow of perpetual virginity. The “frstborn” in ii. 7 
and the émperfect followed by “till” in Mt. i. 25, seem to imply 
that Joseph and Mary ad children; which is confirmed by con- 
temporary belief (Mk. vi. 3; Mt. xiii. 55) and by the constant 
attendance of the dd<eAgof on the Mother of the Lord (Mt. xii. 
46; Mk. iii. 32; Jn. ii. 12). The Epiphanian theory, which gives 
Joseph children older than Jesus by a former wife, deprives Him 
of His rights as the heir of Joseph and of the house of David. 
It seems to be of apocryphal origin (Gospel according to Peter, or 
Book of James); and, like Jerome’s theory of cousinship, to have 
been invented in the interests of asceticism and of @ priori con- 
victions respecting the perpetual virginity of Mary. Tertullian, 
in dealing with this passage, seems to assume as a matter of 
course that the adeAgot are the children of Mary, and that she 
and they were here censured by Christ (Marcion. iv. 19; De 
Carne Christi, vii.). He knows nothing of the doctrine of a 
sinless Virgin. Renan conjectures that James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas were the cousins of Jesus, but that the brethren who 
refused to believe in Him were His real brethren (V. de /. p. 23). 
This solution remains entirely his own, for it creates more diffi- 
culties than it solves. See Exjositor’s Bible, James and Jude, ch. 
iii, Hodder, 1891. 

ouvtuxelv. Elsewhere in bibl. Grk. 2 Mac. viii. 14 only. 

aanyyAn. <A favourite word (vz. 34, 36, 47, vii. 18, 22, ix. 36, xiii. 1, 


etc.). Here Mt. has elev 5¢ rts and Mk. has Aéyouow. The AeydvTwr is 
certainly spurious: om. SBD LA, Latt. Goth. ete. 


21. pijtnp pou Kat d&SeApot pov. Note the absence of the article 
in all three accounts. This is the predicate, and otro, x.7.X., is 
the subject. And the meaning is not are “ My actual mother or 
brethren,” which would be 4 pajrnp pov Kai ot ddcAdol pov, but 
“Mother to Me and brethren to Me,” é.e. equal to such, equally 
dear. Mt. and Mk. have the singular here: otros or airds pov 
ddeAdos kai ddeApyy xal pyryp éoriv. We cannot infer from «al 
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aSe\gy that His sisters were present: they had settled at Nazareth 
(Mt. xiii. 56; Mk. vi. 3). The texts of Mk. iii. 32, which repre- 
sent the multitude as telling Jesus that His sisters are with His 
Mother and brethren, are probably the result of this inference. 
AD and some Latin authorities insert “and Thy sisters”; 
SBCGKL and most Versions omit the words. Christ’s reply 
is not a denial of the claims of family ties, nor does it necessarily 
imply any censure on His Mother and brethren. It asserts that 
there are far stronger and higher claims. Family ties at the best 
are temporal; spiritual ties are eternal. Moreover, the closest 
blood-relationship to the Messiah constitutes no claim to ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of God. No one becomes a child of 
God in virtue of human parentage (Jn. i. 13). Jesus does not 
say marjp pov, not merely because Joseph was not present, but 
because in the spiritual sense that relationship to Christ is filled 
by God alone. See on ver. 11. 

22-25. The Stilling of the Tempest on the Lake of Gennesaret. 
This is the first of a pair of miracles which appear in the same 
order in all three Gospels (Mt. viii. 23 ff.; Mk. iv. 35ff.), the 
second being the healing of the demoniacs in the country of the 
Gadarenes. To these two Mk. and Lk. add the healing of the 
woman with the issue and the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
which Mt. places somewhat later. The full series gives us a 
group of representative miracles exhibiting Christ’s power over 
the forces of nature and the powers of hell, over disease and over 
death. 

22. "Eyévero Be év pig trav tpepdv Kat adrés. All these ex- 
pressions are characteristic, and exhibit Aramaic influence. See 
note at the end of ch. i., and comp. v. 1, 12, 17, vi. 12. There is 
nothing like them in Mk. iv. 35 or Mt. viii. 23, and év pid ray 
Heepav is peculiar to Lk. (v. 17, xx. 1). Comp. & pid tov 
moAewy (v. 12) and & pia tév ovvaywyéav (xiii. 10). Mt. tells us 
that it was the sight of the multitudes around Him that moved 
Jesus to order a departure to the other side of the lake; and 
Mk. says that the disciples “leaving the multitude, take Him with 
them, even as He was in the boat.” This seems to imply that 
He was utterly tired, overcome by the demands which the multi- 
tude made upon Him. For 81é\@wpev see on ii. 15. The nautical 
expression dvdyeoOae is freq. in Lk. and peculiar to him (Acts 
xiii, 13, Xvi. 11, XViii. 21, XX. 3, 13, XXI. 2, XXVIi. 2, 4, 12, 21, XXViil. 
10, II). 

a mredvrwv Se abtav abinvwcev. Excepting Rev. xviii. 17, 
mXetv is peculiar to Lk. (Acts xxi. 3, xxvii. 2, 6, 24). In Anth. 
Pal. 9. 517, &épurvdw means “awaken from sleep.” Here it means 
“fall off to sleep,’ a use which seems to be medical and late 
(Heliod. ix. 12). In class. Grk. we should rather have xafumrvéw 


15 
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(Lob. Phryn. p. 224). This is the only passage in which we read 
of Jesus sleeping. 

katéBy Aathap dvépov. “There came down a violent squall of 
wind,” from the heights which surround the lake. These are 
furrowed with ravines like funnels, down which winds rush with 
great velocity. See Thomson, Land & Book, p. 375; Keim, 
iv. p. 179, who quotes Rusegger, essen, iii. p. 136. For \athap 
comp. Job xxi. 18, xxxviii. 1; Wisd. v. 14, 23; Ecclus. xlviii. 9; 

“Hom. ZZ. xii. 375, xvii. 57. Mt. gives the effect of it as cewopods 
péyas & 7H Oaddooy. For the accent comp. xadaipoy, «Aipag, 
«.7.., and see Chandler, § 668. . 

guvet\npoivto. The verb occurs only here, ix. 51, and Acts 
ii. 1. Note the imperf. in contrast to xaréBy. The squall came 
down with a single rush; the filling of the boat continued and 
was not completed. What was true of the boat is stated of the 
crew. In class. Grk. the act. is used of manning ships thoroughly 
(Thuc. vi. 50. 2). 

24. *Emortdta, émordta, See on v. 5. The doubling of the 
name is here peculiar to Lk. Comp. x. 41, xxii. 31; Acts ix. 4, 
xxii. 7, xxvi. 14. Mt. has Kvpue. Mk. Avddoxade. Augustine has 
some good remarks as to the differences between the exclama- 
tions attributed to the disciples in the three narratives. “There is 
no need to inquire which of these exclamations was really uttered. 
For whether they uttered some one of these three, or other words 
which no one of the Evangelists has recorded, yet conveying the 
same sense, what does it matter?” (De Cons. Evang. ii. 24, 25). 

éretipynoey TO dvéuw Kal 7 KAUdav. This does not prove that 
Lk. regarded the storm as a personal agent: both the wind and 
its effect are “rebuked,” a word which represents the disciples’ 
view of the action. See on iv. 39. A Kdddwv (KAvfev, “ wash 
against”) is larger than a kiya (Jas. i. 6; Jon. i. 4, 12; Wisd. 
xiv. 5; 1 Mac. vi. 11; 4 Mac. vii. 5, xv. 31). 

yodjvy. Mt. and Mk. add peyddy: the word is common 
elsewhere, but in N.T. occurs only in this narrative. The sudden 
calm in the sea showed the reality of the miracle. Wind may 
cease suddenly, but the water which it has agitated continues to 
work for a long time afterwards. In Mk., as here, the stilling of 
the tempest precedes the rebuke: Mt. transposes the order of the 
two incidents. In both the rebuke is sharper than in Lk., who 
“ever spares the Twelve” (Schanz). See on vi. 13 and xxii. 45. 

25. Nod i alors Spar ; They might have been sure that the 
Messiah would not perish, and that their prayer for help would be 
answered. It is not their praying for succour that is blamed, but 
their want of faith in the result of their prayer: they feared that their 
prayer would be vain. Comp. His parents’ anguish, and see on ii. 48. 

tls dpa otrés dorwy Mt. has worawds. There is nothing in- 
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credible in the question. Their ideas of the Christ and His 
powers were very imperfect ; and this was probably the first time 
that they had seen Him controlling the forces of nature. Their 
experience as fishermen told them how impossible it was in the 
natural course that such a storm should be followed immediately 
by a great calm. The fear which accompanies this question or 
exclamation is not that which the storm produced, but that which 
was caused by a sudden recognition of the presence of super- 
natural power of a kind that was new to them. Comp. v. 26, 
vii. 16. For the dpa comp. xxii. 23; Acts xii. 18. 


One conjectures that the framer of a legend would have made the disciples 
accept the miracle as a matter of course: comp. v. 8, 9. Keim opposes Strauss 
for rejecting the whole as a myth, although he himself by no means accepts the 
whole as historical. ‘‘ Unquestionably there rests upon this brief and pregnant 
narrative a rare majesty, such as does not reappear in the other nature-miracles. 
With a few masterly strokes there is here sketched a most sublime picture from 
the life of Jesus, and a picture full of truth. . . . Even His rising up against 
weather and sea is told by Mt. and Lk. quite simply, without arty ostentation ; 
and the tentative query af the disciples, after their deliverance was accomplished, 
Who is this? is the slightest possible, the only too modest and yet the true 
utterance of the impression which they must at that time have received” (es. 
of Naz. iv. p. 180). See Gould on Mk, iv. 41. 


26-39. The Healing of the Demoniac in the Country of the 
Gerasenes. 

Gerasenes seems to be the true reading both here and Mk. v. 1, while 
Gadarenes is best attested Mt. viii. 28; but in all three places the authorities 
vary between Gerasenes, Gadarenes, and Gergesenes. The evidence here is 
thus summarized— 

Tadapnvav, ART AATI etc., Syrr. (Cur-Pesh-Sin-Harcl fx?) Goth. 

Tepacnvév, BC* (ver. 37, Azat ver. 26) D, Latt. Syr-Harcl mg. 

Tepyecnvav, SLX ménusc. sex, Syt-Hier. Boh. Arm, Aeth. See WH. 

ii, Aff. p. 11. If Lk. viii. 26 stood alone, one might adopt Tepye- 
onvav as possibly correct there; but the evidence in ver. 37 is con- 
clusive against it. 


These Gerasenes are probably not the people of the Gerasa 
which lay on the extreme eastern frontier of Perzea, over thirty 
miles from the lake: even in a loose description to foreigners Lk. 
would not be likely to speak of the shore of the lake as in the 
country of these Gerasenes. Rather we may understand the 
town which Thomson rediscovered (Land & Book, ii. 34-38) 
under the name of Gersa or Kersa on the steep eastern bank. 
Gergesa is merely a conjecture of Origen, adopted upon topo- 
graphical grounds and not upon textual evidence. It may be 
rejected in all three narratives. There is no real difficulty of 
topography, whichever reading be adopted. The expression 77 
x@pav tov I’, gives considerable latitude, and may include a great 
deal more than the immediate vicinity of the town. Nor is there 
any difficulty in the fact that Mt. knows of two demoniacs, 
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whereas Lk. and Mk. mention only one. The real difficulties in 
the miracle, for those who believe in the fact of demoniacal 
possession, are connected with the swine. 1. Can beings which 
are purely spiritual enter and influence beings which are purely 
animal? 2. How can we justify the destruction of the swine, 
which were innocent creatures, and which belonged to persons 
who do not seem to have merited such a heavy loss? 

On the first of these two questions our ignorance is so great 
that we do not even know whether there is a difficulty. Who can 
explain how mind acts upon matter, or matter upon mind? Yet 
the fact is as certain, as that mind acts upon mind or that matter 
acts upon matter. There is nothing in experience to forbid us 
from believing that evil spirits could act upon brute beasts; and 
science admits that it has “no @ grviori objection to offer” to such 
an hypothesis. And if there is no scientific objection to demoniacal 
possession of brutes, @ fortiori there is none to that of men, 
seeing that men have both bodies and spirits to be influenced. 
The influence may have been analogous to that of mesmerism or 
hypnotism. The real difficulty is the moral one. As Huxley puts 
it, “the wanton destruction of other people’s property is a mis- 
demeanour of evil example.” The answers are very various. 
1. The whole story isa myth. 2. The healing of the demoniacs 
and the repulse of the Healer by the inhabitants are historical, but 
the incident of the swine is a later figment. 3. The demoniacs 
frightened the swine, and the transfer of demons from them to the 
swine was imagined. 4. The drowning of the swine was an 
accident, possibly simultaneous with the healing, and report mixed 
up the two incidents. 5. The demoniacs were mere maniacs, 
whom Jesus cured by humouring their fancies; and His giving 
leave to imaginary demons to enter into the swine, produced the 
story of the disaster to the herd.—All these explanations assume 
that the Gospel narratives are wholly or in part unhistorical.. But 
there are other explanations.—6. Like earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
pestilences, and the like, the destruction of the swine is part of the 
mystery of evil, and insoluble. 7. As the Creator of the universe, 
the incarnate Word had the right to do what He pleased with His 
own. 8. A visible effect of the departure of the demons was 
necessary to convince the demoniacs and their neighbours of the 
completeness of the cure. Brutes and private property may be 
sacrificed, where the sanity and lives of persons are concerned. 
9. The keepers of the swine were Jews, who were breaking the 
Jewish law, which was binding on them, and perhaps on the whole 
district. ‘In the enforcement of a law which bound the con- 
science, our Lord had an authority such as does not belong to the 
private individual” (W. E. Gladstone, /Vineteenth Century, Feb. 
1891, p. 357). Against this it is contended that the swineherds 
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were probably pagans, and that the district was not under Jewish 
law (ZV. C. Dec. 1890, p. 967; March 1891, p. 455). Certainty is 
not attainable, but it is probable that one of the last two reasons 
is the true explanation. See Lxfositor, 3rd series, 1889, ix. 303. 
Godet’s conclusion seems to be sound, that it is one of those cases 
in which the power to execute the sentence guarantees the right 
of the judge. Contrast the ‘uealing of a demoniac woman as 
recorded in the Gospel of the Infancy, xiv. 

26. xarénhevoay eis Thy xdpav tov Tepacnvav Ars éotiv dvrimepa. 
“They landed at the country of the Gerasenes, which is in such a 
position as to be opposite Galilee.” ‘The verb is quite class. of 
coming to land from the high seas, but is found here only in N.T. 
Not in LXX. See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul, p. 28, 
and reff. in Wetst. The statement tells us nothing as to the 
position of the country of the Gerasenes, for “opposite” would 
apply to the whole of the east shore. Lk. alone mentions its 
being “opposite Galilee”; perhaps to justify its inclusion in the 
Galilean ministry. 


Some texts have répay from Mt. or Mk., while others have dvrimépay, of 
which dyrurépa is a later form. Another form is sd da For the accent 
see Chandler, § 867. 


27. intyrgcey dvip tus é« THs mékews. The man belonged to 
the city, but he came out of the tombs to meet Jesus: ék rijs 
Toews belongs to dv7jp ts, not to tryvrnoev. For this force of 
izé in composition comp. ‘broxplvopat, “answer back”; todo- 
yilopas, “reckon per contra” ; ‘roorpépu, “turn back.” For ixavo 
see on vii. 12; and for éveducaro see Burton, § 48. Lk. alone 
mentions that the demoniac wore no clothes ; but Mk. implies it 
by stating that he was clothed after he was cured. All three 
mention the tombs ; and near the ruins of Khersa there are many 
tombs hewn in the’ rocks. Excepting Mk. v. 3, 5 and Rev. xi. 9, 
pripo is peculiar to Lk. (xxiii. 53, xxiv. 1; Acts li. 29, vii. 16); 
but he more often uses pynpeiov. With éuevev comp. xix. 5, xxiv. 29. 

28. Ti épol kal oot; See on iv. 34. 

"IngoG vié r06 Geo 106 bYiorov. This expression rather indicates 
that the man is not a Jew, and therefore is some evidence that the 
owners of the swine were not Jews. “The Most High” (Zon) 
is a name for Jehovah which seems to be usual among heathen 
nations. It is employed by Melchisedek, the Canaanite priest and 
king (Gen. xiv. 20, 22). Balaam uses it (Num. xxiv. 16). Micah 
puts it into the mouth of Balaam (vi. 6); Isaiah, into the mouth 
of the king of Babylon (xiv. 14). It is used repeatedly i in the 
Babylonian proclamations in Daniel (iil. 26, iv. 24, 32, v. 18, 21, 


1 See some valuable remarks by Sanday in the Contemp. Rev. Sept. 1892, 3. 
348. He inclines to the second explanation, but with reserve, 
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vii. 18, 22, 25, 27). The girl with a spirit of divination at Philippi 
employs it (Acts xvi. 17). It is found in Phoenician inscriptions 
also. See Chadwick, St. Mark, p. 144, and Wsctt. on Heb. vil. 1. 
For wvf peydédy see on i. 42, and for Séopar see on v. 12: with 
évaxpdtas of demoniac cries comp. iv. 41; Acts viil. 7. ; 

ph pe Bacavions. Neither the verb nor its cognate substantive 
is ever used in N.T. of testing metals, or of obtaining evidence by 
torture, but simply of pain or torment The demoniac identifies 
himself with the demon which controls him, and the torment 
which is feared is manifest from ver. 31. 

29. wapyyyedNevy yap to mvevpatt. Authorities are very evenly 
divided between the imperf. and the aor. If mapiyyyet\er be right, it almost 
means ‘‘ He had ordered.” Burton, § 29, 48. We should have expected rots 
mvetpacww, for both in ver. 27 and ver. 30 we have dayu6via. But the inter- 
change of personality between the man and the demons is so rapid, that it 
becomes natural to speak of the demons in the sing. Note that while Lk. 
has his characteristic ¢feAOetv daé (vv. 33, 38, iv. 35, 41, Vv. 8, etc.), Mk. 
has the more usual éfedOety éx. 

moAXots yap xpdvois cuvnpTdker adtdév. ‘* Many times,” #.¢. on many 
occasions, multes temporibus (Vulg.), ‘‘it had seized him,” or “‘ carried him 
away”: comp. Acts xxvii. 15. Mk. has wé\Aaxes. Others explain ‘‘ within 
a long time.” See Win. xxxi. 9, p. 273. The verb is quite class., but in 
N.T. peculiar to Lk. (Acts vi. 12, xix. 28, xxvii. 15). Hobart counts it as 
medical (p. 244). In LXX, Prov. vi. 25; 2 Mac. ili. 27, iv. 41. 


Gdiceow kat médacs. Both Lk. and Mk. use these two words 
to distinguish the “handcuffs and fetters,” manzce et pedicx, with 
which he was bound. See Lft. P%z/. p. 8. The former is used of 
the chain by which the hand of a prisoner was fastened to the 
soldier who had charge of him. Like “chains,” dAvces are of 
metal, whereas wédac might be ropes or withes. Both dAvoes and 
médat are included in 7a deoud. The imperfects tell of what 
usually took place. During the calmer intervals precautions were 
taken to prevent the demons “carrying him away with” them; 
but these precautions always proved futile. 

eis Tas épjpous. In order to take the man away from humane 
influences. But the wilderness is regarded as the home of evil 
spirits. See on xi. 24; and for the plural see on i. 80. 

80. Ti co dvopd gor; In order to recall the man to a sense 
of his own independent personality, Jesus asks him his name. It 
was a primary condition of his cure that he should realize that he 
is not identical with the evil powers which control his actions. 
Perhaps also Christ wished the disciples to know the magnitude of 
the evil, that the cure might increase their faith (ver. 25): and this 
purpose may have influenced Him in allowing the destruction of 
the swine. The peculiar word Aeyiév,! which is preserved in Mk. 

1 That the man had ever seen a Roman legion, ‘‘at once one and many, 


cruel and inexorable and strong,” is perhaps not probable. But see Trench, 
Mira les, p. 171, 8thed. For other Latin words comp. x. 35, xi. 33, xix. 20. 
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v. 9 also, is a mark of authenticity. As Sanday points out, it is 
more probable that this strange introduction of a Latin word 
should represent something which really took place, than that it 
should be pure invention (Contemp. Rev. Sept. 1892, p. 349). 
The words dt: eiofAOev Sarpdvia woddd eis adtév are the remark 
of the Evangelist: comp. ii. 50, iii. 15, xxiii. 12. 

81. wapexddouv adtév. “They kept beseeching Him.” The 
plurality of those who ask is emphatically marked: with Saiudéna 
we might have expected zapexdde, as in Mk. The plur. would 
have been less noticeable in Mk., because the masc. plur., xoAAo/ 
éopev, precedes. 


That zapexddoury (§ BC DF LS, Latt. Goth.) and not rapexdder is right 
here, need not be doubted. 


eis thy &Buocov. In class. Grk. dBvomos is always an adj., 
“bottomless, boundless,” and is mostly poetical. In LXX 7 
adBvocos is used of the sea (Gen. i. 2, vii. 11; Job xli. 22, 23); 
without the art. (Job xxviii. 14, xxxvi. 16; Ecclus. 1 3, xvi. 18); 
of the depths of the earth (Ps. Ixxi. 20; Deut. viii. 7); but per- 
haps nowhere of Hades. In N.T. it means Hades (Rom. x. 7), 
and esp. the penal part of it which is the abode of demons (Rev. 
ix. I-II, Xl. 7, xvii. 8, xx. 1, 3). The latter is the meaning here. 
The demons dread being sent to their place of punishment. See 
Cremer, Zex. sub v. In Mk. the petition is “that He will not 
send them out of the country” ; but the verb is sing. and the man 
is the petitioner. He still confuses himself with the demons, and 
desires to stay where he feels at home. This is their wish and 
his also. The persistent confusion of personality renders it 
necessary that the man should have some decisive evidence of 
the departure of the evil spirits from him. In this way his cure 
will be effected with least suffering, Prof. Marshall thinks that «is 
tiv &Bvocov and ééw ris xépas may represent Aramaic expressions 
so nearly alike as readily to be confounded by copyist or trans- 
lator (Zxfositor, Nov. 1891, p. 377). See footnote on v. 31. 

82. dyé\n xoipwv tkavav. This illustrates the fondness of Lk. 
for ixavds in this sense: Mt. has ay. xotpwy roAAGv and Mk. ay. 
xotpwv peyédyn. With characteristic love of detail Mk. gives the 
number as as duyxidvo, which may be an exaggeration of the 
swineherds or of the owners, who wished to make the most of 
their loss. Had the number been an invention of the narrator, 
we should have had 4000 or 5000 to correspond with the legion. 
It is futile to ask whether each animal was possessed. If some 
of them were set in motion, the rest would follow mechanically. 
For the érérpewey atrois of Lk. and Mk. we have the direct 
tardyere in Mt., which need mean no more than “ depart, be gone.” 
But the distinction between commanding and allowing what He 
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might have forbidden is not very helpful. Whatever the motive of 
the demons may have been, Jesus uses it for a good end, and 
secures the easy and effectual cure of their victim. 

83. dppynoev f dyéAy kata 706 kpnpvod. ‘These words also are 
in all three. The word xpyyvds need not mean an abrupt pre- 
cipice: a steep and rocky slope suffices. MacGregor, Stanley, 
Tristram, Wilson, and others believe that the spot which suits the 
description can be identified. The art. implies that it was well 
known. Comp. 2 Chron. xxv. 12. The use of dmemviyyn for 
suffocation by drowning is classical (Dem. p. 883). 

84, 73 yeyovss. Chiefly the destruction of the swine. In ver. 
36 oi iddvres means the disciples and others near to Jesus, not the 
swineherds. 


85-39. Note how the characteristics of Lk.’s diction stand out in these 
verses. For rdv dvOpwirov dg’ of r. 6. €&jOev (see on ver. 29) Mk. has rép 
Sacmovreduevoy, and mapa rods wédas (see on vii. 38) has no equivalent in 
Mk. For dmyyetvav (see on ver. 20) Mk. has dinyjoavro, while &rap 
(see on iii. 21), 7d AHOos = oni. 10), PdBw weydrw (see oni. 42, vii. 16), 
cuvelxovro (see on iv. 38), and bmréorpewev (see on i. 56) have no 
equivalents. For édetro (see on v. 12) Mk. has wapexddet; for 6 dvip ag’ 
ob ¢feAnduGe (see on ver. 29) Mk. has the less accurate 6 SaipoviaGels ; for 
ctv (see oni, 56) Mk. has werd ; and for vrdorpepe (see on i. 56) Mk. has 
braye. 


35. inatiopévov. Some of the bystanders may have given him 
clothing ; but there would have been time to fetch iii The verb 
is found neither in LXX nor in profane writers, but only here and 
Mk. v. 15. The mapa tods ré8as implies an attitude of thankful- 
ness rather than that he has become a disciple. It is the last of 
the four changes that have taken place in the man. He is 
xaOypevov instead of restless, iuariopévov instead of naked, cwdpo- 
voovra instead of raging, and zapa rods wédas rod “I. instead of 
shunning human society. Baur would have it that he is meant to 
represent the conversion of the Gentiles. We are not sure that 
he was a Gentile; and this would have been made clear if he was 
intended as a representative. For wapa with the acc. after a verb 
of rest comp. Acts x. 6; Mt. xili. 1, xx. 30; Mk. v. 21, x. 46. 

86. dmjyyetovy $€ adtots. This is not a repetition of ver. 34, 
but a statement of additional information which was given to the 
townspeople after they arrived on the scene. 

87. dmav 15 mhiH90s. The desire that He should depart was 
universal, and all three narratives mention it. The people feared 
that His miraculous power might lead to further losses: and this 
feeling was not confined to the inhabitants of the woArs close at 
hand (ver. 34); it was shared by the whole district. Comp. iv. 29, 
ix. 53, and contrast iv. 42; Jn. iv. 40. Although Keim rejects 
the incident of the swine, yet he rightly contends that. this request 
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that Jesus should leave the place gives the impression of a sober 
historical fact. There is nothing like it elsewhere in the history 
of Jesus; and neither it nor the locality is likely to have been 
invented. Why should a myth take Jesus across to Gerasa? 
Some historical connexion with the: locality is much more 
probable. 

88. éSetro S¢ adtod 6 dvip. The 5é marks the contrast between 
Him and the rest. Mk. says that the request was made as Jesus 
was stepping into the boat. Mt. omits the whole incident. The 
man fears the unfriendly populace, and clings to his preserver. 

89. Sinyod Soa cor émoincey 6 Oeds. In Galilee and Judea, 
where Jesus and His disciples preached, He commonly told those 
who were healed to be silent about their cures. In this half- 
heathen Perza there were no other missionaries, and the man was 
not fitted for permanent work with Christ elsewhere. Moreover, 
here there was no danger of the miracle being used for political 
purposes. Lastly, it might be beneficial to a healed demoniac to 
have free converse with all after his gloomy isolation. The 6 Oeds 
is last with emphasis. Jesus shows the man that he must attribute 
his deliverance to God. Both Lk. and Mk. preserve the highly 
natural touch that, in spite of this command, the man proclaimed 
what Jesus had done for him. Note also that nal’ 3dny Thy mod 
is much in excess of eis rév oikév cov, and Rupee res of diyyod. See 
on ix. ro. 

xa SAnv tiv wédtv. With knpticowr, not with drfAdey: Win. xlix. d. 
a, p. 499. Mk. has év 79 Aecxarédet. Nowhere else in N.T. does xa0 
8\nv occur: Lk. commonly writes xa’ 5dns (iv. 14, xxiii. §; Acts ix. 31, 42, 
x. 37). He nowhere mentions Decapolis. 

40-56. The Healing of the Woman with the Issue and the 
Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. Mt. ix. 18-26; Mk. v. 21-43. 
The name of Bernice (Veronica) for this woman first appears in 
the Acts of Pilate, Gospel of Nicodemus, Pt. I. ch. vii. Respecting 
the statues, which Eusebius saw at Cesarea, and which he believed 
to represent Christ and this woman, see #. £. vii. 18. 1-3. 
Sozomen says that Julian removed the statue of Christ and sub- 
stituted one of himself, which was broken by a thunderbolt (v. 21). 
Philostorgius says the same (vii. 3). Malalas gives the petition 
in which the woman asked Herod Antipas to be allowed to erect 
the memorial (Chrongr. x. 306-8). That the statues existed, and 
that Christians thus misinterpreted their meaning, need not be 
doubted. Pseudo-Ambrosius would have it that the woman was 
Martha the sister of Lazarus. 


40-48, In these verses also the marks of Lk.’s style are very conspicuous 
(see above on vv, 35-39). In ver. 40 we have év de T@ c. infin. (see on lii. 21), 
broarpégperr (see on i. 56), dmedéEaro (see on ver. 40), Roap c. particip, 
(see on i. 10), rdvres (see on ix. 43), and tpocdoxGvres (see on iii. 15). In 
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ver. 41, kal /dov (see on i, 20), kal odros (i. 36), brHpxev (see on ver. 41}, 
wapa Tovds wédas (see on vii. 38). In ver. 42, cal av77 (see on i. 17) and éy 
der c. enfin. In ver. 44, Tapaxpiua (see on v. 25). In ver. 45, tdvtwr 
(vi. 30, vii. 35) and éwuorara (v. 5). Inver. 46, €£eADety dé (see on iv. 
35). In ver. 47, dwrihyyetdev (see on ver. 20), évdmcov (see on i. 15)5 
wayrés, Too aod, iddn, and wapaxphua. Not one of these expressions is 
found in the parallel passages in Mt. and Mk. See on ix. 28-36. 


40. dwedéfato. Peculiar to Lk. (ix. 11; Acts ii. 41, xviii. 27, 
Xxi, 17, XXiv. 3, xxviii. 30, and possibly xv. 4). The meaning is 
they “received Him with pleasure, welcomed Him” (Euthym. 
Theophyl. Schanz). See on iv. 42 and on xi. 29. In class. Grk. 
the verb means “accept as a teacher, as an authority,” or “admit 
arguments as valid”: so in Xen. Plat. Arist. etc. 

41. “Ideipos. The same name as Jair (Num. xxxii. 41; Judg. 
x. 3). It is strange that the name (= “he will give light”) ‘should 
be used as an argument against the historical character of the 
narrative. It is not very appropriate to the circumstances. 

imipxev. Very freq. in Lk., esp. in Acts: not in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
The use of this verb as almost equivalent to «iva is the beginning 
of the modern usage. But the classical meaning of a present 
state connected with a previous state still continues in N.T. (ix. 
48, xi. 13, xvi. 14, 23, xxiii. 50). See Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 
26. Here also Christ does not refuse the homage (iv. 8), as Peter 
(Acts x. 26) and the Angel (Rev. xix. 10) do. 

42, povoyems. As in the cases of the widow’s son and the 
lunatic boy (vii. 12, ix. 38), this fact may have influenced Christ. 
On all three occasions Lk. alone mentions the fact. 

étav Sédexa. A critical time in a girl’s life. Not only Lk., 
who frequently notes such things (ii. 36, 37, 42, iii. 23, xiii. 11), 
but Mk. also gives the age. All three mention that the woman 
with the issue had been suffering for twelve years. For daé0vyoxev 
Mk. has éoydrws éyer and Mt. dpru éreXeitycer. The reason for 
the difference between Mt. and the others is plain. Lk. and Mk. 
give the arrivals, both of the father, who says, “She is dying,” and 
of the messenger, who says, “She is dead.” Mt. condenses the 
two into one. 

ouvémvyov. Mk. has ovvefArBov, which is less strong: see on 
ver. 14. In both cases the ovr- expresses the pressing together all 
round Him. The crowd which had been waiting for Him (ver. 40) 
now clings to Him in the hope of witnessing a miracle. 


43. otoa év pice. ‘Being in a condition of hemorrhage.” The 
constr. is quite simple and intelligible ; comp. €v pOopg, év éxordcet, é G0Ep, 
éy éxrevela, ev €x0pa. The form | pots is from the unused ptw, from which 
come the late forms éppvoa and éppuxa, and pedors is oftena v4. Win. xxix. 
3. b, p. 230. 

larpois mpocavakdoaca Sov tov Biov. ‘‘ Having, zm addztion to all 
ker sufferings, spent all her resources on physicians,” or ‘‘ for physicians,” or 
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“in physicians.” This use of Blos for ‘means of living” is freq. in N.T. 
(xv. 12, 30, xxi. 4; Mk. xii. 443 1 Jn. iii. 17) and in class. Grk. In 
cuss. Grk. Bios is a higher word than fw, the former being that which is 

culiar to man, the latter that which he shares with brutes and vegetables. 

n N.T. Bios retains its meaning, being either the § ‘period of human life,” as 
I "Tira. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 4, or ‘‘means of life,” as here. But tw# is raised 
above Blos, and means that vital principle which through Christ man shares 
with God. Hence los is comparatively rare in N.T., which is not much 
concerned with the duration of temporal life or the means of prolonging it. 
Whereas §w# occurs more than a hundred times. See Trench, Syz, xxvii.; 
Crem. Zex. p. 272; Lft. on Jen. ad Rom. vii. 3. 

WH. follow B WG Arm. in omitting larpots... Blo». Treg, and RV. 
indicate doubt in marg. Syr-Sin. omits. 


obk toxucev, This use of icyvw for “be able” is freq. in Lk. 
See on vi. 48. It is natural that “the physician” does not add, 
as Mk. does, that she had suffered much at the hands of the 
physicians, and was worse rather than better for their treatment. 
The remedies which they tried in such cases were sometimes very 
severe, and sometimes loathsome and absurd. See Lightfoot, 
p. 614; Tristram, Lastern Customs in Bible Lands, pp. 22, 23. 
44, mpocehPoica omicbev Hato. She came from behind that 
Ale might not see her. Her malady made her levitically unclean, 
and she did not wish to own this publicly. Her faith is tinged 
with superstition. She believes that Christ’s garments heal magic- 
ally, independently of His will. In other cases those who touched 
Him in faith seem to have done so openly. Comp. vi. 19; Mt. 
xiv. 36; Mk. iii. 10, vi. 56. 
For brcGev a has de retro: comp. Baruch vi. 5, vésa etaque turba de retro 
(Vulg.). Hence the French derrzére, 


Tol Kpaomédou Tod ipariov. “The tassel” rather than “the 
fringe” or “hem of His garment.” The square overgarment or 
Tallith had tassels of three white threads with one of hyacinth at 
each of the four corners. Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. p. 624 (but see 
D.B.* art. “Hem of Garment”). Of the four corners two hung 
in front, and two behind. It was easy to touch the latter without 
the wearer feeling the touch. 

Zorn % plows. It “stood still, ceased to flow.” Mk. has 
éEnpavOy. “ This is the only passage in the N.T. in which tordvae 
is used in this sense. It is the usual word in the medical writers 
to denote the stoppage of bodily discharges, and especially such as 
are mentioned here” (Hobart, p.15). Both wapaxpfpo, for which 
Mk. has «i6vs, and mpocavadkdoaca, for which Mk. has daravyicaca, 
are also claimed as medical (pp. 16, 96). 

45. There is no reason for supposing that the miracle was 
wrought without the will of Jesus. We knew that someone had 
been healed by touching His garment; and we may believe that 
He read the woman’s heart as she approached Him in the belief 
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that He could heal her. Lk. evidently dates tre cure from her 
touching His garment; Mt. seems to place it in Cxzist’s words ta 
her; Mk. in do¢h places. 

tis 6 ddpevds pou; This does not seem to be one of those 
cases in which Christ asked for zz/ormation. He knew that He 
had been touched with a purpose, and He probably knew who 
had done it. Mk.’s wepieBrérero idetv Thy Totro woujoacay rather 
implies that He knew where to look. or the woman's sake she 
must be induced to avow her act. Note the masc., which makes 
the question all the more general: Mk. has ris pov jaro trav 
iuartwv. The verb implies more than touching, “laying hold of.” 
For other cases in which Jesus asked questions of whicn He knew 
the answer comp. xxiv. 17; Mk. ix. 33. See some good remarks 
in the S. P. C. K. Comm. on Lk. viii. 46. 

dpvoupéver Sé wdvtwv. This explains, and to some extent excuses, 
Peter’s characteristic interference. Lk. alone tells us that Peter 
took the lead in this. See on ix. 20, and comp. Mk. i. 36. Note the 
wdvtwyv, and see on ix. 43 and xi. 4. For emortdta see on Vv. 5. 

ouvéxouoiv oe. “Hold Thee in, keep Thee a prisoner”; xix. 
43, Xxil. 63; comp. iv. 38. Here only in N.T. does dmo€\iBew 
occur: Lat. affigere (Vulg.), comprimere (f), contribulare (d); om. 
ab ff. 

46. éyvwv Sdvapi éfedyndubviay dn” €uod. For the constr. see 
Burton, § 458, and comp. Heb. xiii. 23 ; and for Sdvapts see on iv. 

6 


47. tpépovoa 7AOev. The wdvrwv in ver. 45, if taken literally, 
implies that she had previously denied her action. The 7A6e, 
however, seems to show that she had gone a little way from Him 
after being healed. But she may also have been afraid that she 
had done wrong in touching His garment. Either or both would 
explain the tpé€uovoa. She is afraid that the boon may be with- 
drawn. For the attraction 60’ Hv airéay see small print on iii. 19, 
and Burton, § 350: rod Aao? is also characteristic. 

48. i wiotis cou cecwxév ce. All three record these words. It 
was the grasp of her faith, not of her hand, that wrought the cure. 
Thus her low view of the manner of Christ’s healing is corrected. 

49. Epxetat tis mapa tod dpxiouvaydyou. A member of his 
household arrives and tells Jairus that it is now too late. The 
delay caused by the incident with the woman must have been 
agonizing to him. But this trial is necessary for the development 
of his faith, as well as for that of the woman, and Jesus curtails no 
item in His work. The ré@vyxev is placed first with emphasis. 
For oxd\Xe see on vii. 6. See also Blass on Acts x. 44. 

50. Mh ood, pdvov miotevcov. Change of tense. “Cease to 
fear; only make an act of faith.” In Mk. v. 36 we have pdvoy 
wioreve, “only continue to believe.” In either case the meaning 
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is, ‘In the presence of this new difficulty let faith prevail, and all 
will be well.” For py poBod see on i. 13. 

51. odk dpijKev eiceNOety tid odv ait. “ Did not allow anyone 
to enter with Him into the room.” He and the disciples had 
already entered the house, and the parents had been there from 
the first. Here, as in ver. 38, Lk. has ovv where Mk. has pera: 
see on i. 56. 

Nétpov Kal “lwdvyy kat “IdkwBov. The chosen three (éxXexrav 
éxAexorepot as Clem. Alex. calls them) are probably admitted for 
the sake of the Twelve, whose faith would be strengthened by the 
miracle. These three sufficed as witnesses. Moreover, they were 
in character most fitted to profit by the miracle. Here, as in ix. 
28 and Acts i. 13, John is placed before James. Elsewhere the 
other order, which is almost certainly the order of age, prevails 
(v. 10, vi. 14, ix. 51), and always i in Mt. (iv. 21, X. 2, xvi. 1) and 
Mk. (i. 19, 20, lil. 17, V. 37, 1x. 2, xX. 36, 41, xill. 3, xiv. 33). 


Trenzeus had a text which omitted xal’Iwdvnv. Quintus autem ingressus 
Dominus ad mortuam puellam suscitavit eam, nullum enim, inquit, permisit 
intrare nist Petrum et Jacobum et patrem et matrem puellex (ii. 24. 4). No 
existing text makes this omission ; but many authorities transpose James and 
John in order to have the usual order (§ A LS X L, Boh. Aeth. Arm. Goth.), 
But the evidence of BCDEFHK, abedeffiglqr Cod. Am. Cod. Brix. 
etc, is decisive. There is similar confusion in ix, 28 and Acts i. 1 3. 


52. ekdarov Se mdvtes Kat éxdmtovro adtyvy. The mourners. 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 25; Jer. ix. 17) were not in the room with the 
corpse: Mt. and Mk. tell us that Christ turned them out of the 
house. The wdvres is again peculiar to Lk.’s account: comp. 
vv. 40, 45, 47- The acc. after xdémrouae is class. (Eur. 770. 623; 
Aristoph. Zys. 396): “they beat their breasts for her, bewailed 
her.” Comp. xxiii. 27; Gen. xxiii. 2; 1 Sam. xxv. 1. 

od yap dréBavev Gd\AA Kabedse. This declaration is in all three 
narratives. Neander, Olshausen, Keim, and others understand it 
literally ; and possibly Origen is to be understood as taking the 
same view. A miracle of power is thus turned into a miracle of 
knowledge. But the eiddres in ver. 53 is conclusive as to the 
Evangelist’s meaning: not ‘ supposing,” but “vowing that she 
was dead.” The kadevdet is rather to be understood in the same 
sense as Adfapos xexoiuyrat (Jn. xi. 11). But the cases are not 
parallel, for there Jesus prevents all possibility of misunderstanding 
by adding AaLapos améOavev. Yet the fact that Jesus has power to 
awaken explains in both cases why He speaks of sleep. We may, 
however, be content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is unattain- 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance. 

54. kparioas Tis xetpds adits. All three mention that He laid 
hold of her, although to touch a dead body was to incur ceremonial 
uncleanness. In like manner He touched the leper: see on v. 13. 
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This laying hold of her hand and the raised voice (é¢¢wvycer) are 
consonant with waking one out of sleep, and the two may be 
regarded as the means of the miracle. Comp. and contrast through- 
out Acts ix. 36-42. 

‘H wats, éyerpe. Arise, get up,” not “awake.” Mt. omits 
the command ; Mk. gives the exact words, Za/itha cumi. For the 
nom. with the art. as voc. see on xX. 21, xviii. 11, 13. For épdvyqcev 
comp. ver. 8, xvi. 24. 

55. énéotpepev 75 mvedpa adtis. There can be no doubt that 
the Evangelist uses the phrase of the spirit returning to a dead 
body, which is the accurate use of the phrase. Only the beloved 
physician makes this statement. In LXX it is twice used of a 
living man’s strength reviving; of the fainting Samson (Judg. 
xv. 19), and of the starving Egyptian (1 Sam. xxx. 12). Note that 
Lk. has his favourite rapaypjpa, where Mk. has his favourite 
ebOus ; and comp. ver. 44, V. 25, XViii. 43, Xxil. 60. 

Sidragev aith So0ijvar payetv. This care of Jesus in command- 
ing food after the child’s long exhaustion would be of special 
interest to Lk. In their joy and excitement the parents might 
have forgotten it. The charge is somewhat parallel to ewxey airéy 
TH pytpi avrod (vii. 15) of the widow’s son at Nain. In each case 
He intimates that nature is to resume its usual course: the old ties 
and the old responsibilities are to begin again. 

6 82 mapiyyerev adtots pydevi eimety Td yeyovds. The command 
has been rejected as an unintelligible addition to the narrative. 
No such command was given at Nain or at Bethany. The object 
of it cannot have been to keep the miracle a secret. Many were 
outside expecting the funeral, and they would have to be told why 
no funeral was to take place. It can hardly have been Christ’s 
intention in this way to prevent the multitude from making a bad 
use of the miracle. This command to the parents would not have 
attained such an object. It was given more probably for the 
parents’ sake, to keep them from letting the effect of this great 
blessing evaporate in vainglorious gossip. ‘To thank God for it at 
home would be far more profitable than talking about it abroad. 


IX. 1-60. Zo the Departure for Jerusalem. 


This is the last of the four sections into which the Ministry in 
Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50) was divided. It contains the Mission of the 
Twelve (1-9), the Feeding of the Five Thousand (10-17), the 
Transfiguration (28-36), the Healing of the Demoniac Boy (37-43), 
and two Predictions of the Passion (18-27, 43-50). 


1-9. The Mission of the Twelve and the Fears of Herod. Mt. 
& 1-15; Mk. vi. 7-11. Mt. is the most full. Lk. gives no note 
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of time or of connexion, and we may suppose that his sources gave 
him no information. See Weiss, Z. /. ii. p. 119, Eng. tr. il. p. 306 
For mention of “the Twelve” see vi. 13, Vili. 1, ix. 12, xviii. 31 

xxii. 3, 47. All three mention this summons or invitation on the 
part of Jesus. Mt. and Mk. describe it by their usual rpockadeic bat, 
for which Lk. has cuvkadeto@at, which he more commonly uses in 
his Gospel (ix. 1, xv. 6, 9, xxiii. 13), while in the Acts he generally 
uses mpooxaheia Gar (ii. 39, V. 40, Vi. 2, xiii. 2, etc.). 

1. Sdvaptv Kal éfovciav, Mt. and Mk. have éfovetay only (see 
on iv. 36): Stvapis is the power, éfovoia the authority to use it. 
The Jewish exorcists had neither dvvayis nor éfovoia, and made 
elaborate and painful efforts, which commonly failed. Elsewhere, 
when the two are combined, éfovoia precedes Svvapus (iv. 36; 
1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i, 21; 1 Pet. iii, 22). The révra witb 
Saipovia is peculiar to Lk. It covers all that would come under 
the head of possession. 


The constr. is not really doubtful: vécous Ceparevew depends on divayy 
nat efovolay, and is co-ordinate with émi rdyra Sarudvia. Others make v. Oep. 
depend on édwxev and be co-ordinate with dvv. x. é&. The least satisfactory 
way is to couple vécous with daruéua, and make @eparevery refer to both” : 
‘* authority over all diseases and demons, to heal them.” For this meaning 
Lk. would almost certainly have written . »6 Oepamevev. He as usual men- 
tions the curing of demoniacs separately from other healings (iv. 40, 41, 
vi. 17, 18, vii. 21, viii. 2, xiii, 32). 

2. After lac0at C etc. ins. rods dodevoivras from Mt. ; AD LG ins. rods 
doGeveis: om. B, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. 


2. xnptooe tiv Bactdelav Tod Ocod kal iacbar. These two verbs 
sum up the ministration to men’s souls and bodies. See on v. 17. 
Mt. adds that they were to raise the dead (x. 8). Mk. tells us that 
they were sent out dvo, dvo. For dmooréhhw see on iv. 18, p. 121. 

8. pire pdBdov. Mk. has ph péPdov pdvoy (vi. 8); and the 
attempts to explain away this discrepancy in a small matter of 
detail are not very happy. As between Mt. and Mk. it is possible 
to explain that both mean “Do not Jrocure (xrjoceobe) a staff for 
the journey, but ¢ake (aipwow) the one which you have.” But both 
Mk. and Lk. use aipev, and the one has “Take nothing except a 
staff,” while the other has “Take nothing, neither a staff,” etc. 
Yet in all three the meaning is substantially the same: “ Make no 
special preparations ; go as you are.” From xxii. 35 we learn that 
the directions were obeyed, and with good results. Lk. says 
nothing about sandals, respecting which there is another discrep- 
ancy between Mt. and Mk., unless we are to suppose that trodijparu 
are different from cavdcAua. 

pijte dpydptoy. Mk. has xadxov and Mt. has both, pSe dpyvpor 
yndé xaAnov. Thus Lk. is Greek, and Mk. is | Roman, in choice of 
words. In LXX dpyvprov is very common, apyvpos comparatively 


a 
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rare, while yaAxos is common as a metal, but not in the sense of 
money. 

pate Sto xitdvas exew. As no mypa was allowed, the second 
tunic, if taken, would have to be worn. Hence the form in Mk., 
“Put not on two tunics.” Comp. Jos. Av. xvii. 5. 7. 


In éxew we have an anacoluthon ; change from direct to oblique oration. 
For it is scarcely admissible to take @yew as infin. for imperat. The actual 
imperat. both precedes (ailpere) and follows (uévere). Win. xliii. 5. d, p. 397- 
Mk. here is strangely abrupt in his mixture of constructions, 


4. éxet petvete kat éxetOev é&épyeoe. Vulg. has e¢ inde ne exeatis. 
But only one cursive has py (38). Cod. Brix. has donec exeatts fr. 
Mt. The meaning is “Go not from house to house,” as He charges 
the Seventy in x. 7, a passage which should be compared with this. 
The mission both of the Twelve and of the Seventy was to be 
simple and quiet, working from fixed centres in each place. This 
is the germ of what we find in the apostolic age,—“ the church that 
is in their house” (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; 
Philem. 2). 

5. For $éxwvtar see on viii. 13, and for éfepxdpevor dd see on 
iv. 35. In Acts xiii. 51 we find Paul and Barnabas performing this 
symbolical action of shaking off the dust. It signified that hence- 
forth they had not the smallest thing in common with the place. 
It is said that Pharisees performed this action when re-entering 
Judzea from heathen lands. There and in Acts xviii. 6 Lk. uses 
exrivdoo., which Mt. and Mk. have here. For aéworwaco. comp. 
Acts xxvili. 5. The én’ aérods means lit. “upon them,” and so 
“against them.” Comp. 2 Cor. i. 23 and Acts xiii, 51, and 
contrast 2 Thes. i. ro. Mk. here has airois. 

6. edayyed{éuevor kal Oepamedovres. Comp. ver. 2. Union of 
care for men’s bodies with care for their souls is characteristic of 
Christ and of Christian missions. The miraculous cures of the 
apostolic age have given place to the propagation of medical and 
sanitary knowledge, which is pursued most earnestly under Christian 
influences. For 8uppxovto see on li. 15, and for edayyeAtLopevor see 
on ii. 10. Excepting Mk. i. 28, xvi. 20, 1 Cor. iv. 17, mavtaxod 
occurs only here and three or four times in Acts: here it goes with 
both participles. 

7-9. The Fears of Herod. Mt. places this section much later 
(xiv. 1-13); but Mk. (vi. 14-16) agrees with Lk. in connecting it 
with the mission of the Twelve. It was their going in all directions 
up and down the villages (Sejpxovro xara Tas képas) that caused the 
fame of Christ’s work to reach Herod ¢avepéy yap éyévero 75 évopa 
avrod (Mk. vi. 14), or, at anyrate, excite his fears, 

7. “Hpddns 6 tetpdpxos. So also Mt. But Mk. gives him his 
courtesy title of BaovAevs. See oniii. 1, p. 83. The ra yuvdpeva wdvra 


\ 
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means “all that was being done” by Jesus and His disciples. 
There is no rayra in Mt. or Mk., either here or in the parallels to 
ver. 1. See on vill. 45. The thoroughly classical word Sunméper 
does not occur in LXX, nor in N.T. excepting in Lk. (Acts ii. 12, 
v. 24, x. 17). Antipas was “utterly at a loss” as to what he was to 
think of Jesus. Note the change of tense: he heard once for all; 
he remained utterly at a loss. He had no doubt heard of Christ 
pa It was the startling theories about Him which perplexed 
erod. : 

*ladvns jyépOy éx vexpav. This is strong evidence of the effect 
of John’s teaching. During his life he “did no sign,” and yet they 
think it possible that so great a Prophet has risen from the dead 
and is working miracles. Comp. Mt. xvi. 14; Mk. viii. 28. For 
éx vexpOv comp. xx. 35. For jyép$y (SBCL# 169) most MSS. 
have éy7yeprat, which is not to be accepted because #yépOy is found 
in Mt. 

8. *Hieias épdvn. The verb is changed from wyép0y, because 
Elijah had not died. Mt. represents Anzp~as as saying that Jesus 
is the risen Baptist, and omits the suggestions about Elijah and 
other Prophets. The account of Lk. is intrinsically more exact. 
He would obtain good information at Cesarea from Herod’s 
steward (viii. 3), and at Antioch from Herod’s foster-brother (Acts 
xiii. 1). 

rede t tis TOV dpxaiwy. We know from Jn. vii. 40, 41 that 
some Jews distinguished the great Prophet of Deut. xviii. 15 from 
the Messiah. Comp. Jn. i. 21. And Mt. xvi. 14 seems to show 
that there was an expectation that Jeremiah or other Prophets 
would return at some future crisis. The rv dpyxatwy is peculiar to 
Lk. (comp. ver. 19). It may be opposed either to a new Prophet 
(vii. 16), or to the later Prophets as compared with Moses and 
Samuel. The former is more probable. 

9. "lodvnv éy dmexepddioa. “As for John, 7 beheaded him.” 
Mt. and Mark represent Herod as saying of Christ, “This is 
John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead”: and some in- 
terpret this remark as meaning much the same: “Seeing that I 
put him to death, he may have risen again.” But this is very 
unnatural. Rather, “I thought that I had got rid of this kind of 
trouble when I beheaded John; and here I am having it all over 
again.” Perhaps, as Bede suggests, Antipas afterwards came to 
the conclusion that the Baptist had risen from the dead, a view 
which to his guilty conscience was specially unwelcome. Lk. men- 
tions the imprisonment of the Baptist by anticipation (iii. 20) ; but, 
excepting in this remark of Antipas, he does not record his death. 

sovaita. This may refer either to the works of Christ or to 
the speculations of the multitude respecting Him. Although 
John had wrought no miracles during his ministry (John x. 41) 

16 
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yet, if he had risen from the dezd, such things might be expected 
of him (Mt. xiv. a). 


The éyé of TR. before dxotw is of very doubtful authority (A DXT ete): 
Treg. brackets, Tisch. WH. RV. omit. It would have no point. 


Lyte. ‘Setv adrév. Not merely “he desired” (AV.), but “he 
continued secking to see Him.” He made various attempts to 
apply a test which would have settled the question. Herod knew 
the Baptist ; and he could soon determine whether this was John 
or not, if only he could see Him. Comp. xxiii. 8, where the 
gratification of this desire is recorded. No doubt it was not 
merely the wish to settle the question of identity which led Antipas 
to try to see Jesus. That he was a Sadducee is a guess of Scholten. 

10-17. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. This is the one 
miracle which is recorded by all four Evangelists (Mt. xiv. 13; 
Mk. vi. 30; Jn. vi. 1). In all four it is the climax of the ministry. 
Henceforward attention is directed more and more to the death 
which will bring Christ’s work to a close. From S. John we learn 
that it took place shortly before the Passover. All four accounts 
should be compared. Each contributes some special features, 
and each appears to be to a large extent independent. The marks 
of Lk.’s style are abundant in his narrative. 

10. érocrpépavres. See small print on i. 56. Lk. connects the 
miracle with the return of the Twelve; but he gives no hint as to 
the time of their absence. We may perhaps allow a few weeks. He 
does not often call the Twelve of dmdéotodor (vi. 13, XVii. 5. xxii. 
14, Xxiv. 10). 

Sinyjcavto attG Soa émotyoav. What this was has already 
been recorded in brief (ver. 6). It is strange that anyone should 
infer from Lk.’s not expressly mentioning, as Mk. does (vi. 12, 13), 
the casting out of demons, “that Lk. wishes us to believe that 
they had failed in this respect,” and “had evidently been able to 
carry out only a part of their commission.” Lk. records the suc- 
cess of the Seventy in exorcizing demons (x. 17): why should ke 
wish to insinuate that the Twelve had failed? Excepting Mk. v. 
16, ix. 9; Heb. xi. 32, SenyetoOae occurs only in Lk. (viii. 39, 
Acts vili. 33, ix. 27, xii. 17). Comp. ver. 49.’ Lk. perhaps wishes 
us to understand that it was the report which the Apostles brought 
of their doings that led to Christ’s taking them apart, as Mk. says, 
for rest. Mt. states that it was the news of the Baptist’s death 
which led to the withdrawal. Jn. has only a vague pera tatra, 
All may be correct ; but there can have been no borrowing. 

tmapodaBay adtovs. Comp. ver. 28, xviii. 31. 

Srexdépycev kat’ idtav, The verb occurs only here and v. 16 
in NT. Comp. Ecclus. xiii. 9 (12). Lk. does not seem to be 
aware that Christ and His disciples went by boat across the lake 
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(Mt. Mk. Jn.), while the multitude went round by land. Hence 
it is possible that he supposed that the miracle took place near 
Bethsaida on the west shore, and not at Bethsaida Julias on the 
Jordan near the north-east end of the lake. See D.B.? art. 
“ Bethsaida.” Mt. Mk. and Lk. all have xar’ idiav. 


The common reading, els rémov Epnuov wébdews xadouuérns Byboadd 
(ACEGHKMSVUV etc., Aeth. Arm. Goth.), seems to be an ingenious 
conflation of the original text, els wé\uy Kahoupevny Bnboadd (BLXF 33, 
Boh. Sah.),—which is supported by D [only kaéyny for rbdw),—weth a correc: 
tion of tt, els rémov epnuov (N*), or els térov epnuov BnOcadd (bc fi,lg 
Vulg. Syr.), or els rérov Epnuov Kadovpevov BnOoatdd (aef). These corrections 
would be suggested by ver. 12 and Mt. and Mk. and the difficulty of associat- 
ing the miracle with a wé\s. See WH. ii. Intr. p. 102, and also Wordsw. 
Vulg. zz /oco. For other apparent instances of conflation see xi. 54, xii. 18, 
xxiv. 53. Note Lk.’s favourite kahoupévny. 


11. ot 5é Sxdor yvdvtes HeodovOnoav advS. The Baptist was 
ilead and the Twelve had returned to Jesus, so that there was no 
jonger any counter-attraction. No Evangelist tells us how long 
Jesus and the disciples enjoyed their privacy before the multitudes 
arrived. 

dmodefdpevos attots. “He gave them a welcome,” as they had 
given Him (see on viii. 40), although their arrival destroyed the 
retirement which He had sought. As Jn. states, it was His 
miracles of healing which attracted them rather than His teaching. 
For drodefdpevos (SBDLX 41 33 69) AC etc. have deEdpevos : 
the compound is peculiar to Lk. It corresponds to éordAayyxvicdy 
in Mt. and Mk. 

€ddet attots wept tis Bac. t. @., «.7.A. “ He continued speak- 
ing to them about the kingdom of God; and those who had need 
of cure He healed.” See on v. 17 and ix. 6. Neither Mt. nor 
Jn. say anything about His teaching the multitudes, or about His 
healing any of them. 


12. 4 82 jpépa fiesere «Alvew. Comp. Jer. vi. 43 Judg. xix. 11, ix. 3 
1 Sam. iv. 2. In T. Lk. alone uses xAlvecy intransitively (xxiv. 20). 
Comp. éxxdlvere ra airav (Rom. xvi. 17). In Att. Grk. «Alvew is gener 
ally trans., drox\lvew intrans, Win. xxxviii. I, p. 315. 


mpocehOdvtes Sé of Sddexa. In the three it is the Twelve whe 
take the initiative ; in Jn. it is the Lord who does so. 
els Tas kUKA@ kdpas Kal dypots. Being similar in meaning, the nouns 


have only one article, although they differ in gender: comp. i. 6 and xiv. 23, 
and contrast x. 21 and xiv. 26. See oni. 6, 


émoutiopdv. Here only in N.T., but quite class. It is speci- 
ally used of provisions for a journey: Gen. xlii. 25, xlv. 21; Josh 
Ix. 5, 11; Judith ii. 18, iv. 5; Xen. Axad. i. 5. 9, vii. 1. 9. 

13. Both efrev 5€ and wpés are in Lk.’s style, and \either 
occurs in the parallels. The same is true of rdvra, an¢ in ver 
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14 Of wpds and the second doef Note the emphatic spets. 
“Ye are to find food for them, not they.” There is no need to 
supply anything after ei pire jpets dyopdowpev. “ We have no more 
than five loaves,” leads quite naturally to “unless we are to go 
and buy,” etc.; and then the sentence is complete. The state- 
ment expresses perplexity (Weiss), not sarcasm (Schanz). 


Oin eloty Hpiv mrctov 4 wévre. The mietov 4 révre is virtually plur. 
and has a plur. verb. For the subjunct. after el uy up 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 
and see Win. xli. 2. b, p. 368, and Burton, § 252, 253. e subjunct, after 
el is not rare in late Grk. But this is rather a delib. subjunct, 


Jn. tells us that it was Andrew who pointed out the lad with 
the loaves, and that they were of barley-bread. On the whole, 
his narrative is the most precise. The ‘pets, like the preceding 
tpets, is emphatic. 

14. doei dvBpes amevtaxtoxidtoz. They were roughly counted 
as about a hundred companies with about fifty men in each. 
Note the dvdpes: not dvOpwro. The women and children, as 
Mk. tells us, were not included in the reckoning. They would be 
much less numerous than the men. Lk. says nothing about the 
grass, which all the others mention, and which made the com- 
panies in their Oriental costumes look like flower-beds (zpacuaé), 
as Mk. indicates. 


Kataxdlvate abtots KAtolas. The verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (vii. 
36, xiv. 8, xxiv. 30); in LXX Num. xxiv. 9; Exod. xxi. 18; Judg. v. 27; 
Judith xii. 15. The xdolas is cogn. acc. It occurs here only in bibl. Grk. 
Comp. Jos. Avé, xii. 2. 113 Plut. Sertor. xxvi. 


doel ava mevrjxovta. In the spaces between the groups the 
Apostles would be able to move freely and distribute the food. 
That the arrangement (50, 5000) has any relation to the five loaves 
is not likely. The dvd is distributive: comp. x. 1; Mt. xx. g- 
Jn. ii. 6; Rev. iv. 8. 

16. Here Mt. Mk. and Lk. are almost verbatim the same 
All three mention the taking the loaves and fishes, the looking up 
to heaven, the blessing, and the breaking, and the giving to the 
disciples. For ed\dynoev Jn. has edxapioryoas. This blessing or 
thanksgiving is the usual grace before meat said by the host or the 
head of the house. The Talmud says that “he who enjoys aught 
without thanksgiving is as though he robbed God.” We are 
probably to understand that this blessing is the means of the 
miracle. Comp. Jn. vi. 23; and of feeding the four thousand 
(Mt. xv. 36; Mk. viii. 6); and of the eucharist (Mt. xxvi 26, 
Mk. xiv. 22; Lk. xxii. 17, 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24). The manner of 
the miracle cannot be discerned : it is a literal fulfilment of Mt. vi 
33- Lk. alone mentions that Jesus blessed she loaves, cbAdynoew 
abrods. The preceding articles, tods révre dprovs xai tods dvo 
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ix$vas, mean those which had been mentioned before in ver. 13, 
_where the words have no article. 

{Sou tots pabytais. ‘ Continued giving them to the disciples ’ 
The imperf. in the midst of aorists is graphic. Comp. xxiv. 30; 
Mk. viii. 6, and contrast xxii. 19; Mk. xiv. 22. 

17. The verbal resemblance between the three accounts con- 
tinues. For €xoptdc@yoar see on vi. 21, and take k\acpdtwy after 7d 
meptocedoayv (De W. Hahn). All four mention the twelve xo¢uvou, 
as also does Mt. in referring to this miracle (xvi. 9); whereas at 
the feeding of the four thousand (Mt. xv. 37; Mk. viii. 8), and in 
referring to it (Mt. xvi. 10), the word used for basket is ozvpis. It 
is the more remarkable that Lk. and Jn. both have xé¢uvor because 
they do not mention the other miracle. The ozvpis was large, cap- 
able of holding a man (Acts ix. 25). The xdd¢ivos was the wallet 
carried by every travelling Jew, to avoid buying food from Gentiles: 
Judeis quorum cophinus feenumque supellex (Juv. Sat. iii. 14). 
Comp. nupsistt, Gellia, ctstifero, “thou hast married a Jew” (Mart. 
Epig. v. <7. 4). These exact details would scarcely have been 
maintained so consistently in a deliberate fiction or in a myth. 
Still less would either fiction or myth have represented one who 
could multiply food at will as giving directions that the fragments 
should not be wasted (Jn. vi. 12). The possessor of an in- 
exhaustible purse is never represented as being watchful against 
extravagance. 

Note the climax in ver. 17. They not only ate, but were 
satisfied,—all of them ; and not only so, but there was something 
over,—far more than the original supply. 

Weiss well remarks that ‘‘the criticism which is afraid of miracles finds 
itself in no small difficulty in the presence of this narrative. It is guaranteed 
by all our sources which rest upon eye-witness; and these show the inde- 
pendence of their tradition by their deviations, which do not affect the kernel 
of the matter, and cannot be explained by any tendencies whatever. In the 
presence of this fact the possibility of myth or invention is utterly inad- 
missible, . . . Only this remains absolutely incontrovertible, that it is the 
intention of all our reports to narrate a miracle; and by this we must abide, if 
the origin of the tradition is not to abide an entirely inexplicable riddle” (Z. 7. 
ii. pp. 196-200, Eng, tr. ii, pp. 381-385). The explanation that Christ’s 
generosity in giving away the food of His party induced others who had focd 
to give it away, and that thus there was enough for all, is plainly not what 
the Evangelists mean, and it does not explain their statements. Would such 
generosity suggest that He was the Messiah, or induce them to try to make 
Him king? Still more inadequate is the suggestion of Renan: Grace a une 
extréme frugalité, la troupe sainte y vicut ; on crut naturellement voir en 
cela un miracle (V. de J. p. 198). 


18-22. The Confession of Peter and First Announcement of 
the Passion. Mt. xvi. 13-21; Mk. viii. 27-31. No connexion 
with the miracle just related is either stated or implied. Lk. 
emits the sequel of the miracle. the peremptory dismissal of the 
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disciples and gradual dismissal of the people, the storm, the walk- 
ing on the sea, the discourse on the Bread of Life, the Syro- 
phenician woman, the Ephphatha miracle, the feeding of the 
four thousand, the forgetting to take bread, and the healing of a 
blind man at Bethsaida Julias (Mt. xiv. 22—-xvi. 12; Mk. vi. 45- 
viii. 26; Jn. vi. 14-71). Can he then have seen either Mt. or 
Mk.? Soalso here: both the others mention that the incident tock 
place near Cesarea Philippi, on the confines of heathenism. Lk. 
mentions no place. It is a desperate expedient to suppose with 
Reuss, that the copy of Mk. which Lk. knew chanced to omit 
these sections. From ver. 18 to ver. 50 Lk. is once more parallel 
in the main to the other two. 

18. Kat éyéveto év tT etvat adtév mpoceuxdpevov. See note at 
the end of ch. i. and on iii. 21. For the periphrastic infinitive 
comp. xi. 1, and Burton, § 97. Jesus Patrem rogarat, ut discipulis 
se revelaret. Nam argumentum precum Jesu colligt potest ex ser- 
monibus actionibusque insecutis ; vi. 12, 13 (Beng.). 


xaTd pdévas. Perhaps xwWpas was originally understood. But the ex- 
pression is used as a simple adv. and is sometimes written as one word, xara- 
#évas. In N.T. only here and Mk. iv. 10, In LXX Ps. iv. 9, xxxii. 15; 


Jer. xv. 17; Lam. iii. 28. 


guvijcav adt@ ot pabytat. This almost amounts to a contra- 
diction of what precedes. “When He was alone praying, His 
disciples were with Him.” “Alone” no doubt means “in pri- 
vate,” or “in a solitary spot,” and may be taken with ow7jcav: so 
that the contradiction is only on the surface. Moreover we are 
perhaps to understand that His prayer was solitary: His disciples 
did not join in it. In either case xara ydvas is quite intelligible, 
although the disciples may have been close to Him. But it is 
possible that the true reading is ovv7jvrnoav, meaning, “ His disciples 
met Him, fell in with Him,” as He was engaged in prayer. This 
is the reading of B*, which a later scribe has corrected to cvrjjcav. 
And B* is here supported by the Old Latin f (occurrerunt) and 
one excellent cursive (157), besides two less important authorities. 
Nevertheless, it is on the whole more probable that ovvjyrncay is 
an early attempt to get rid of the apparent contradiction involved 
in cata pdvas owijoav. See Expositor, 3rd series, iv. p. 1509. 
Elsewhere in N.T. ovvetva: occurs only Acts xxii. 11. 

20. ‘Ypets 8é. With great emphasis: “ But ye—who do ye say 
that I am?” The impulsiveness of Peter, and his position as 
spokesman for the Twelve, are here conspicuous. He is oréma tod 
Xopod: viii. 45, xii. 41, xviii. 28. Licet ceteri apostoli sciant, Petrus 
tamen respondit pre ceteris (Bede). 

cov Xpiotév too Geos. “Whom God hath anointed” and sent: 
eee on ii. 74 ~=Here Mk. has simply 6 Xpiords, and Mt. 6 Xpicrds 
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6 vids Tod @eod rod Ldvros. See Keim on this confession, as “a 
solemn event of the very highest character” (/es. of Nas. iv. 
p. 263). Lk. and Mk. omit the praise bestowed on Peter for 
this confession, and the much discussed promise made to him 
(Mt. xvi. 17-19). Can it be of supreme importance? 

21. pydevi Adyew toito. Because of the grossly erroneous 
views about the Messiah which prevailed among the people. 
Shortly before this they had wished to take Him by force and 
make Him king (Jn. vi. 15). Hence Jesus never proclaimed 
Himself openly to the multitude as the Messiah; and here, when 
He does to the Twelve, He explains the nature of His Kingdom, 
and strictly forbids them to make His Messiahship known. The 
nearest approach to exceptions to this practice are the Samaritan 
woman (Jn. iv. 26), and the outcast from the synagogue (Jn. ix. 37). 


Others explain the command to keep silence as prompted by the fear lest pe 
guilt of those who were about to put Jesus to death should be increased by 
disciples proclaiming Him as the Messiah, Others again suggest the fear = 
the people, if they knew that He was the Messiah, should attempt to rescue 
Him from the death which it was necessary that He ‘should undergo. Neither 
of these appears to be satisfactory. In any case the 8é is adversative. What 
Peter said was quite true: ‘‘ du¢ He charged them, and commanded.” 


22. Lk. does not tell us, as Mk. does, and still more plainly 
Mt., that this was the beginning of Christ’s predictions respecting 
His Passion: ijpgato SiSdoxew airods dre Aci, x.7.A. (Mk. vili. 31); 

dnd tote Hpgato Sexe, x.7.A. (Mt. xvi. 21). The first announce- 
ment of such things must have seemed overwhelming. Peter’s 
protest perhaps expressed the feeling of most of them. 

eimdv Str Act. The 67 is recitative, not argumentative. The 
Ad is here in all three; but elsewhere Lk. uses it much more 
often than any other Evangelist. It expresses logical necessity 
vather than moral obligation (djpeAev, Heb. ii. 17) or natural fitness 
(éperev, Heb. ii. 10). It is a Divine decree, a law of the Divine 
nature, that the Son of Man must suffer. Prophecy had repeatedly 
intimated this decree. Comp. xiii. 33) XVii. 25, XXil. 37, Xxiv. 7, 26, 
44; Jn. iii. 14, etc. For rtév vidv tod dvOpdrovu, the title which 
suggested, while it veiled, His Messiahship, see on v. 24. 

drodoxipachivar dad tév, .t.d. “ Be rejected after investigation 
at the hands of the,” etc. The Soxipacta was the scrutiny which 
an elected magistrate had to undergo at Athens, to see whether he 
was legally qualified to hold office. The hierarchy held such a 
scrutiny respecting the claims of Jesus to be the Christ, and 
rejected Him: xvii. 25, xx. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 7. For the dad, “at 
the hands of,” comp. Ecclus. xx. 20; Lk. vii. 35; Acts ii. 22; 
Jas. i. 13; Rev. xii. 6. 

tov mpecButépwy Kal dpxrepewv Kat ypaupatéwy. The three 
iouns, as forming one body, have one article. So also in Mt 
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xvi. 21. In Mk. xiv. 43, 53, where the Sanhedrin is spoken of 
witb similar fulness, all three nouns have the article. The dépxie 
pets are rarely placed second: comp. xx. 19; Mt. xvi. 21; Mk. 
viii. 31. The common formule are apx., ypap., mperB. OF dpx., 
cpeoB., ypay. and apy. mpeoB. Or apx., ypap. 


G&roxtavO7jvar. The pass. of droxrelyw is late Grk, Classical writers use 
Ovijcxw or drobvicxw. For ry tpirn huéoe Mk. has the less accurate perd 
Tpets huepas. He also has dvacrjvat, while Mt. has éyepOjva1, which is 
probably right here ; but dvacrjvae (A C D, Just. Orig.) is well supported, 


Lk. omits Peter’s protest against the declaration that Christ 
must suffer, and the severe rebuke which he received. His omission 
of ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,” is sufficient answer to those who 
assert that it is out of ill-will to Peter that Lk. omits “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah.” See on v. ro and xxii. 54-62. 

23-27. The Self-Renouncement required in Christ’s Followers. 
Mt. xvi. 24-28; Mk. viii. 34-ix. 1. Although the manner of intro- 
ducing the words is different in all three, the similarity between the 
reports of the words is very close throughout, especially in the 
words quoted wv. 23, 24. Throughout the Gospels it is in 
the records of Christ’s sayings that the closest resemblances are 
found. Comp. xviii. 16, 17, 25, 27. 

23. mpds mdvtas. Both words are characteristic: see on ver. 43 
and i. 13. The wavras represents Mk.’s rév dxAov ory Tots paly- 
tats. The necessity of self-denial and self-sacrifice was made 
known to all, although for the present the supreme example of the 
necessity was a mystery revealed gradually to a very few. 

dpdtw tov otaupsv aitod Kal’ ypépay. This is the first mention 
of the cross in Lk. and Mk. Its associations were such that this 
declaration must have been startling. The Jews, especially in 
Galilee, knew well what the cross meant. Hundreds of the 
followers of Judas and Simon had been crucified (Jos. Azz. 
XVill. 10. 10). It represents, therefore, not so much a burden as an 
instrument of death, and it was mentioned because of its familiar 
associations. Comp. xiv. 27; Mt. x. 38. The xaé’ jpépay here is 
peculiar to Lk.: comp. 1 Cor. xv. 31. We must distinguish be- 
tween dxoouGeitw por, follow Me loyally,” and émicw pou épxecbar, 
“become My disciple.” There are three conditions of discipleship: 
self-denial, bearing one’s cross, and obedience. 

24. 8s yap av OéAy. Here, as in ver, 23, ‘ will” (AV.) is too weak as 
a translation of @éAev, being too like the simple future: ‘‘ desireth” or 
‘‘willeth” is better: s¢ gs vult, gué enim voluerit, Such inadequate 


renderings of #é\ewv are common in AV. (xix. 143 Jn. vi. 67, vii. 17, viii. 44). 
See small] print on x. 22. Comp. xvii. 33. 


25. ti ydp apedetrat GvOpwmros, The same verb is used by all 
three ; but AV. obliterates this by rendering “profit” in Mt. and 
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Mk., and “advantage” in Lk. Again, {nptwOjvar is common to 
all three : yet AV. has “lose” in Mt. and Mk., and “cast away” in 
Lk. The opposition between képdos and bupolers is common in Grk. 
See Lft. on Phil. iii. 7. In N.T. the act. &ypidw does not occur, but 
only the pass. with either acc. of the thing confiscated (Phil. iii. 8), 
or dat. with é& (2 Cor. vii. 9), or absol. (1 Cor. iii, 15). The 
éautdy is equivalent to tyv Yvyyv in ver. 24 and in Mt. and Mk. 
To be excluded from eternal life is death. Lk. omits ‘“ What 
ould a man give in exchange for his life?” We must keep 

‘life” for yvx7 throughout the passage: the context shows when 
it means life as men desire it on earth, and when life as the blessed 
enjoy it in the Kingdom. The Gospel has raised the meaning of 
Yoxy, as of fw, to a higher power. Comp. Rev. xii. 11. /rumen- 
tum st servas perdis, si seminas renovas (Bede). 


! 


For the combination of aor. part. with fut. indic. comp. 3 Jn. 6, and 
Burton, § 141. 


26. érarocxdvOn pe Kat tods euods Adyous. Mt. omits. The 
éxi in comp. means “on account of”: this is the ground of his 
shame: comp. xili. 26, 27. For the constr. comp. Rom. i. 16; 
2 Tim. i. 8, 16; Heb. xi. 16. The é& rf 86f adtod refers to the 
mapovoia, not to the Resurrection (xii. 36, xvii. 24, xviii. 8, xix. 15, 
xxl. 27), and is the first mention by Lk. of Christ’s promising to 
return in glory. Lk. omits “in this adulterous generation” (Mk.). 

27. dn Pas. With Aéyw, not with what follows. Mt. and Mk. 
have dv, which Lk. uses much less frequently than the others. 
In xii. 44 and xxi. 3 Lk. has dns where Mt. has dunv. For 
adtod, “here,” comp. Acts xv. 34; Mt. xxvi. 36. Mt. and Mk. 
have Se. 

yedowvtat Oavdrov. The expression is found in the Talmud, 
but not in O.T. Comp. Mt. xvi. 28; Jn. viii. 52; Heb. ii. 9. It 
implies experience of the bitterness of death. Comp. idetv Oavarov 
(ii. 26) and Odvarov Gewpety (Jn. viii. 51). For yeveoGou in the sense 
of “experience” comp. Heb. vi. 4, 5; Ps. xxxiv. 9 

thy Baoteiay tod Ocod. Mk. adds eAnAvbviav é&v Suvdue, and 
Mt. substitutes 7. vidv tod dvOp. épydpevov ev tH Bacircia aidrod. 
The meaning is much disputed. The principal interpretations 
are :—1. The Transfiguration, which all three accounts closely con- 
nect with this prediction (most of the Fathers, Euthym. Theophyl. 
Maldon.); 2. Zhe Resurrection and Ascension (Cajetan, Calvin, 
Beza) ; 3. Pentecost and the great signs which followed it (Godet, 
Hahn); 4. Zhe spread of Christianity (Nosgen) ; 5. Zhe cnternal 
development of the Gospel (Erasmus, Klostermann) ; 6. Zhe destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Wetstein, Alford, Morison, Plumptre, Mansel) ; 
9. The Second Advent (Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann). No inter- 
oretation can be correct that does not explain eioiv twes, which 
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implies the exceptional privilege of some, as distinct from the common 
experience of all, This test seems to exclude all but the first and 
the sixth of these interpretations ; and, if we must choose between 
these two, the sixth must be right. “Shall not taste of death 
until” cannot refer exc/usively to an event to take place the next 
week. But both may be right. The Transfiguration, witnessed 
by only three of those present, was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both on earth and in heaven. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
witnessed by S. John and perhaps a few others of those present, 
swept away the remains of the Old Dispensation and left the 
Gospel in possession of the field. Only so far as the destruction 
of Jerusalem was a type of the end of the world is there a 
reference to the zapovaia (see on xxi. 32). A direct reference to 
the zapovola is excluded by the fact that none of those present 
lived to witness it, except in the sense that all men will witness it. 
Jesus has told us that during His life on earth He was ignorant of 
the date of the day of judgment (Mk. xiii. 32): and we cannot 
suppose that in spite of that ignorance He predicted that it was 
near ; still less that He uttered a prediction which has not been 
fulfilled. Moreover, the o8 ph yedowvtar Savdtou ws implies that 
the twes wil/ experience death after seeing the Bac. 7. ®cod, which 
would not be true of those who live to see the wapovoia (1 Cor. 
XV. 51). 

28-36. The Transfiguration. Mt. xvii. 1-13; Mk. ix. 2-13. 
Both Lk. (wz. 31, 32) and Mt. (xvii. 6, 7) give details which Mk. 
omits ; but Mk. has very little (part of ix. 3) which is not in either 
of the others. 

Here again (see on viii. 3 35 39, 40-48) the marks of Lk.’s diction are numer- 
ous: éyévero, doel (ver. 28); éyévero, évy rq with infin. (29); dv Spes (30); 
our, dv dpas (32)3 éyévero, ev T@, elwev rpbs, émioTdra (33)5 év T@ (34)5 
puwvh éyéveto (35)5 év Tq, kal avrol, dmyyyeray, ep éxelvats rats 
Huépats, ovdev Spy (36). 

For comment see Tert. Adv. Marcion. iv. 22; Trench, Studies 
in the Gospels, pp. 184-214; Herzog, PRE art. Verkdirung, 
omitted in 2nd ed.; Schaff's Herzog, art. ‘‘ Transfiguration.” 

28. doet tpépar dxtd. A nom. without construction of any 
kind. Comp. Acts v. 7; Mt. xv. 32; Mk. viii. 2, and wXéov in 
ver. 13. Win. lvili. 4, p. 648. The other two have “after six 
days,” which agrees with “about eight days.” We can hardly say 
that Lk. is “improving their chronology.” It looks as if he had not 
seen their expression. For wapakaBdv comp. ver. ro, and for the 
order of the names see on viii. 51. Note that Lk. changes the 
order of the names. He places John before James (viii. 51), which 
may be because he wrote after John | had become the better known. 

eis 75 pos. The others have eis dpos tyyAov. Both expressions 
would fit Hermon, which is about 9200 feet high, and would easily 
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be reached in a week frora Czsarea Philippi. It is still called 
Jebel esh Sheikh, “the chief mountain.” It is higher than Lebanon 
(8500) or Anti-Lebanon (8700), and its isolated white summit is 
visible from many eminences throughout Palestine (Conder, Hand- 
book of the Bible, p. 205 ; D.B.*i. p. 1339; Tristram, Bible Places, 
p. 280). A tradition, which is first mentioned by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cazech. xii. 16), places the scene of the Transfiguration on 
Tabor,! which at this time seems to have had a village or town on 
the top, which Josephus fortified against Vespasian (B._/. iv. 1. 8). 
In that case the solitude (kar idéav) which is required for the 
Transfiguration would be impossible. The mpocevéacOa is peculiar 
to this account: see on iii. 21, a similar occasion. 

. 29. éyévero . . . érepov. The Gentile Lk. writing for Gentiles 
avoids the word perenopPo6n (Mt. xvii. 2; Mk. ix. 2), which might 
be understood of the metamorphosis of heathen deities. Comp év 
érépa poopy ([Mk.] xvi. 12). The Neuxds need not be made ad- 
verbial. The asyndeton is not violent, if it be made co-ordinate 
with eacrpdértwv, a word which occurs Ezek. i. 4, 7; Nah. iii. 3. 

80. Both dvdpes and oitwes are peculiar to Lk. here: see ii. 4. 
The three Apostles saw the forms of two men who were such as to 
be recognized as Moses and Elijah,—the representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The power to recognize them was granted 
with the power to see them ; otherwise the sight would have been 
meaningless. In the same way S. Paul recognized Ananias in a 
vision, although he had not previously known him (Acts ix. 12). 
We might render the ofrives “who were no others than.” That 
Moses was to reappear as well as Elijah at the beginning of the 
Messianic Kingdom, was a later dream of the Rabbis. See Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. See small print on ii. 22 for the form Movojs. 

81, 32. Peculiar to Lk. See on xxii. 43. 

thy eo8ov adtod. His departure from this world by means of 
the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension. Comp. the use of 
eicodos in Acts xili. 24. For 080s in the sense of death see 
2 Pet. i. 15; Wisd. iil. 2, vii. 6. That the Apostles heard this 
subject being discussed explains part of the meaning of the 
Transfiguration. It was to calm their minds, which had recently 
been disturbed by the prediction of Christ’s sufferings and death.? 
The jpedXev corresponds to de? in ver. 22. It is all ordained by 
God, and is sure to take place; and when it takes place it may be 
regarded as a fulfilment (xAypoiv), and also as a filling full. There 
were types and prophecies shadowing forth the Divine purpose, 
every detail of which must be gone through. 


1 In the Greek Church the Feast of the Transfiguration, Aug. 6th, is called 
70 QaBépiov. The combination in Ps. Ixxxix. 12 may be noted. 

3 [n transfiguratione tllud princepaliter agebatur, ut de cordibus discipulorum 
scandalum cructs tolleretur (Leo the Great, Serm. xliv., Migne, liv. 310). 
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It is perhaps to be regretted that RV. retains “accomplish,” which is its 
freq. rendering of redevdw (Jn. iv. 34, v. 36; Acts xx. 24; Jn. xvii. 4, ete. ), 
instead of substituting ‘‘ fulfil,” which is its freq. rendering of wAypéw (xxi. 24, 


xxii. 16, xxiv. 44; Acts i. 16, etc.). And why not “exodus” here, and 
Heb, xi. 22, and 2 Pet. i. 15, for &€odos ? 

BeBapypévor Save. In N.T. only the pass. of this verb is found, and 
the best writers do not use the pres. of either voice. In Mt. xxvi. 43 it is 
used of the eyes of these same three being heavy with sleep: comp. Lk. xxi. 
343 2 Cor. i. 8, v. 43 1 Tim. v. 16, 


Staypnyopfoavres 8. “ But having remained awake” in spite 
of this sleepiness would be the common meaning of the word ;} 
but perhaps here it means “having become thoroughly awake.” 
Syr-Sin. has “when they awoke.” It is a late word, and occurs 
nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Lk. is fond of compounds with 
dud. :-—Siaywadoxew, SiadéxerOar, Sadreirev, Siadrvew, Siavéwew, Sva- 
vuxrepeverv, Staroveicbat, Siamropeiy, SvarpaypatreverGar, etc, 


As the invention of a later hand these two verses (31, 32) do not explain 
themselves. What is the motive for the invention? As a narrative of facts 
they throw much light on the whole situation, 


833. év TO Staxwpilecar adtods dm adtod. “As they were part- 
ing from Him.” This again is in Lk. only, and it explains Peter’s 
remark. His first impulse is to prevent Moses and Elijah from 
going away. He wishes to make present glory and rapture 
permanent. 

elev 6 Métpos. Mt. and Mk. add dzoxpifels. It is his response 
to what he saw. For ’Emortdta see on v. 5.. He says that “it is 
good for us to be here,” not “it is better.” There is no comparison 
with any other condition. The *jpas probably means the Apostles, 
not all six persons. The Apostles are ready to help in erecting 
the oxnvat, If they were to remain there, they must have shelter. 

pr ei8ms 6 dye. We need not follow Tertullian in interpret- 
ing this of a state of ecstasy (amenzia), as of one rapt into another 
world. Mk. tell us plainly why Peter “wist not what to answer,” 
expoBor yap éyévovro: and this he would have from Peter himself. 
In any case, neither Peter’s strange proposal nor the comment 
upon it looks like invention. 

84. éyéveto vehéAn Kal émeckiafey abtods. Mt. calls it pure, 
a “luminous cloud.” Here there is perhaps an association of 
ideas, suggested by similarity of sound, between éreoxiafey and 
the Shechinah or 66) mentioned in ver. 31. Comp. ézecxialev 
éxi tiv oxnviv % vedé\n (Exod. xl. 29). Strictly speaking a 
luminous cloud cannot overshadow ; but it may veil. Light may 
be as blinding as darkness. We cannot be sure whether the aétous 
includes the three Apostles or not. It does aot include them in 

8 Comp. racjs rijs vucrds . . . dcarypryopicayres (Herodian, iii. 4. 8). 
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ver. 33, and probably does not include them here. The reading 
éxetvous eicedGetv (A D P R) is meant to exclude the Apostles ; but 
ciceAGetv abrovs (x BCL) is right. See D.B.? art. “Cloud.” 


35. For devi éyévero see on iii. 22, and comp. Exod. xxxiii. 9. The 
reading dyarnrés (ACD PR) for éxAXeXeypevos (89 BL) comes from Mt. 
and Mk, The Versions are divided, and in many copies of the Aeth. the two 
readings are combined. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ the chosen.’ 


36. év td yevéoOar thy durjy. “ After the voice had come”; 
#.e. when it.had ceased: see on iii. 21. Syr-Sin. has “when there 
was the voice.” Peter had wished to make three tabernacles, as 
if Moses and Elijah were to be as abiding as Christ; but now the 
Law and the Prophets pass away, tfa dimissis, quasi jam et officio 
et honore dispunctis (Tertul. Adv. Marcion. iv. 22), and «bipé0n 
"Ingots povos. 

kal adroit éciynoay kat obSevt darjyyethay év éxeivars Tats Hpepais. 
See on v. 14, on viii. 20, and oni. 39. Lk. tells us that they kept 
silent; Mt. tells us that Jesus charged them to tell no one until 
the Son of Man was risen from the dead. Mk. relates both the 
command and their ohservance of it. The prohibition to speak 
oi what they had sern is a strong confirmation of the incident as 
an historical fact. Ifthe vision is an invention, how can we ex- 
plain the invention of such a prohibition? ‘The statement of all 
three, that the Transfiguration took place a week after the preced- 
ing incident, the characteristic impulsiveness of Peter, and the 
healing of the demoniac boy immediately afterwards, are marks of 
historical reality. 


But, as in the case of other miracles, while we admit the fact, we must 
remain in ignorance as to the manner. Were Moses and Elijah, who were 
mysteriously removed from the earth, here present in the dody? Or were their 
disembodied sfzvzts made visible? Or was it a mere vision, in which they only 
seemed to be present? We cannot say: the third alternative is not excluded by 
the fact that all three saw it, whereas a mere vision is perceived by only one. 
As Weiss well remarks, ‘* We are not here concerned with a vision produced by 
natural causes, but with one sent directly by God” ; and he adds, ‘‘ Our narrative 
presents no stumbling-block for those who believe in divine revelation” (Z. /. 
li. pp. 319, 320, Eng. tr. iii. p. 103). The silence of S. John respecting the 
whole incident is thoroughly intelligible. (1) It had already been recorded 
three times ; (2) the glorification of Jesus as the Son of God, which is here set 
forth in a special incident, is set forth by him throughout his whole Gospel. 


édépaxav. With this form of the 3rd pers. plur. perf. comp. rerjpykay 
and éywxay (Jn. xvii. 6, 7), elpnxay (Rev. xix. 3), yéyovay (Rev. xxi. 6), 
eloeAjdrvOay (Jas. v. 4); also Rom. xvi. 7; Col. ii. 1; Rev. xviii. 3. Such 
forms are common in inscriptions and in the Byzantine writers. Win. xiii. 
2, C, p. 90; Gregory, Prolegom. p. 124. In meaning the perfect seems here 
te be passing into the aorist ; Burton, § 88, but see § 78. 


87-48. The Healing of the Demoniac Boy. Mt. xvii. 14-18; 
Mk. ix. 14-29. In all three this incident is closely connected with 
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the Transfiguration. The moral contrast between the peace and 

lory on the mount and the struggle and failure down below is 
intense, and is magnificently brought out by Raffaelle in the great 
picture of the Transfiguration, which was his last work. The 
combination of the two scenes is fatal to the unity of the subject, 
which is really two pictures in one frame; but it heightens the 
moral and dramatic effect. It is perhaps even more instructive to 
tegard it as three pictures. Christ and the saints in glory; the 
chosen three blinded by the light; the remaining nine baffled by 
the powers of darkness. 


The marks of Lk.’s style continue with considerable frequency : évévero, 
é&fs (ver. 37)3 Kal ldov, €Bonaev, Séomat, povoyerys (38); Kat Ldod (39) 5 
€de7Onv (40); ldoaro (42); rdvres (43). None of these are in the parallel 
passages. See small print on viii. 35-39, 40-48. 


37. Th ééjs tpépa. See on vii. 11. The Transfiguration 
probably took place at night. Lk. alone tells us that the descent 
from the mountain did not take place until next day. Thus the 
three Apostles had time to think over what they had seen and 
heard, before receiving fresh experiences. Lk. omits the con- 
versation about Elijah. Mk., who is here much more full than 
either Lk. or Mt., tells us that this 6xdos odds was gathered round 
the other disciples, with whom scribes were disputing. The 
opportune arrival of Christ caused great amazement. 


38. For éBéyoev comp. iii. 4, xviii. 7, 38, and for Séopat see on v. 12, 

éwcBAéWar. 1 aor. inf. act.; not éwtBdeYar, I aor. imper. mid., a tense 
which perhaps does not occur. It means “‘to regard with pity”; i. 48; 
I Sam. i. 11, ix. 16; Ps. xxiv. 16; Tobit iii. 3, 15 ; Judith xiii. 4.—For the 
third time Lk. is alone in mentioning that a child is uovoyevys: vii. 12, 
viii. 42. Comp. Heb. xi. 17; Tobit iii, 15, viii. 17; Judg. xi. 34. 


89. The three accounts differ in describing the symptoms. Mt. 
has oeAynvidlerat Kat xaxds exer. Mk. has ddpifer cai tpife rods 
dddvras Kal Enpaiverat. In Lk.’s description Hobart (pp. 17-20) 
claims éépvys, peta ddpod, and pdyts amoxwpet as medical expres- 
sions, together with the preceding émBdépou.2 The pdys occurs 
here only in N.T. Comp. 3 Mac. vii. 6. But poédArs, which is 
found Acts xiv. 18, xxvii. 7, 8, 16; Rom. v. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 18, may 
be the right reading here also (BR etc.). Both pdyos and podos 
mean “toil.” The dzoywpely means cessation of convulsions. 

40. éeyOyv . .. iva. See on iv. 3 and on x. 2. The disciples 
who failed here need not be the Apostles, who were charged to 
cast out demons (ver. 1). If they were, this one failure was 
exceptional (Mk. vi. 12, 13). 


? Hobart adds, ‘It is worthy of note that Areteeus, a physician of about St. 
Luke’s time, in treating of Epilepsy, admits the possibility of this disease being 
produced by diabolical agency (Sgn. Morb. Diuturn. 27).” 
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41. & yeved dmoros. This probably is neither addressed to the 
disciples, who had failed to cure the lad, nor includes them. It is 
addressed to the father, and includes the multitude. Per unum 
hominem Judzxos arguit infidelitatis (Bede). As in the case of the 
paralytic (v. 20), the faith of those who had charge of the afflicted 
person is taken into account. This is more clearly brought out in 
Mk. It wasa wish to see what the disciples could do, rather than 
faith in Divine power and goodness, which prompted the bringing 
of the boy to them. Possibly it was a wish to see what the 
disciples could zo¢ do that inspired some of them. The hierarchy 
sometimes attacked Jesus through His disciples (Mk. ii. 16, 18, 
24, vii. 5; comp. Lk. xiii. 14). In xii. 46 dmoros means “un- 
faithful,” and in Acts xxvi. 8 “incredible.” 

kal Sveotpappévn, Not in Mk. It isa strong expression: ‘‘ distorted, 
wrong-headed” (Acts xx. 30; Phil. ii. 15; Deut. xxxii. 5). Comp. 6 @upyds 
&pxovras dtacrpéper Kal rods dplorovs &vdpas (Arist. Pol. iii. 16. 5); elo 5’ 
igi al Wuxal dtecrpappévos [a./. wapecrpap.] ris Kara plow eEews (viii. 
7: 7)- 

€ws méte Evopar mpds Sas; The notion is that of being turned 
towards a person for the sake of intercourse; and the question 
implies that Jesus is not of that generation, or that it is alienated 
from Him. Comp. Is. lxv. 2. For éws wore comp. Jn. x. 24; and 
for mpds Spas, apud vos, comp. Mt. xiii. 56; Mk. vi. 3, xiv. 49 ; 
Jn. i. 1, etc. Mt. has pe dudv.' Vita Jesu perpetua tolerantia 
(Beng.). 

In N.T. and LXX dvéyeoOar has the gen. But in class. Grk., as some- 
times in LXX, we have the acc. after dvéxeo0at (Amos iv. 7; 4 Mac. xiii. 27). 


42. mpocepxopévou aitod. This is to be understood of the lad’s 
approach to Jesus, not of His approach to the lad. Jesus had just 
said, “ Bring thy son hither.” 

éppnéev attov 7d Satpsviov. “The demon dashed him down.” 
The word is used of boxers knocking down, and of wrestlers 
throwing, an opponent: and some distinguish fyoow in this 
sense from fijyvyyt. Comp. Wisd. iv. 19; Herm. Mand. xi. 3; 
Apost. Const. vi. 1. There is also facow, like dpdoow, in the 
sense of dashing to the ground (Is. ix. 10). The expulsion of the 
demon left the boy in a condition which still required healing. 
Lk. gives each act separately. Comp. Mk. ix. 27. For idoato see 
small print on v. 17; and with dwé8wxev adtév 7 matpt attod, which 
Lk. alone mentions, comp. vii. 15 and vill. 55. 

43. This also is peculiar to Lk., who omits the rebuke to the 
disciples, thus again sparing them. The division of the verses is 
unfortunate, half of ver. 43 belonging to one section and half to 
another. For peyaderqnts comp. Acts xix. 27; 2 Pet. i. 16: 
Latin texts have magnitudo (Vulg.), magnificentia (e), magnalia (d). 
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The wadyvres in the first half of the verse, and the rdvrwyv émi 
mwae¢vv in the second half, strongly illustrate Lk.’s fondness for 
mas: see on vii. 35 and xi. 4; and comp. Acts iv. 10, xvii. 30, 
xxi. 28, xxiv. 3. 

43-45. The Second Announcement of the Passion. Mt. 
xvii. 23; Mk. ix. 31, 32. 

Besides the rdvrwy and mdowv, we have as marks of Lk.’s style, 


Oavpassyrwy él, the attraction in waocv ols, wpés after elwev (ver. 43), 
and the analytical iv wapakekaduppmévov (ver. 45). Seeon ii. 33 and iii. 19. 


43. Oaupaldvrwy émt maow ots émotet. See small print on ii. 33 and 
iii. 19. The imperfects include more than the preceding incident. 
It was because the people were so constantly in an attitude of 
empty admiration and wonder at His miracles, that Jesus again 
tells the disciples of the real nature of His Messiahship. He is 
not going to reign as an earthly king, but to suffer as a criminal. 


Here d has one of several attempts to reproduce the gen. abs. in Latin : 
omnium autem mirantium. Comp. ét cogitantium omnium (iii. 15); audien- 
tium autem corum (xix. 1%); guorundam dicentium (xxi. 5); accipientium 
autem eorum (xxiv. 31); hac autem eorum loquentium (xxiv. 36). 


44, ©dcbe ipets eis ta Gra bpav. “Do ye lay up in your ears,” 
in contrast to the gaping crowd. It perhaps means “Store My 
words in your memories, even if you do not understand them.” 
Or again, “Do not let men’s admiration of My miracles make you 
forget or doubt My declarations. It is into men’s hands that I 
must be delivered.” Comp. 8ds els ta Gra “Inoot (Exod. xvii. 14). 
Cod. Am. and other MSS. of Vulg. here have im cordibus vestris. 
All Grk. MSS. have «is 7a Gta tpav. This is one of several 
places in which Jerome seems to have had a Grk. text which is no 
longer extant. Comp. evat Petrus (xxii. 55), ic nos esse (Mk. 
ix. 5), Moses in guo vos speratis (Jn. v. 45); also Jn. vi. 12, vii. 25, 
ix. 38, x. 16. The last (ovdle, ovile for avd, motpvy) i is crucial. 

6 ydp vids tod dvOpdrou pédder. The ydp is almost “ namely” 
‘For what you may believe without doubting is this, that the Son 
of Man,” etc. The wapadisoc0a: perhaps does not refer to the act 
of Judas, but to the Divine will. When His hour was come, the 
plots against Him were allowed to succeed. 

45. fv wopaxexahuppévoy dm adrdv. A Hebraism, occurring 
here only in N.T. Comp. Ezek. xxii, 26, and the subst. Wisd. 
XVii. 6. More’ often we have droxptrrew dad: X. 21 ; Jer. xxxii. 17 ; 
or Kpvmrew dwé: Mt. xi. 25; Ps. xxxvii. ro. Lk. alone states that 
this ignorance of the disciples was specially ordered for them. 
The tva here has its full telic force. They were not allowed to 
understand the saying then, in order that they might remember it 
afterwards, and see that Jesus had met His sufferinor with full 
knowledge and free will. Comp. xviii. 34, xxiv. 16. 
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It is strange that this mention of their want of inderstanding should be 
attributed to a wish to abase the Twelve in the interests of S. Paul: for (1) it is 
lainly stated that they were prevented by God from understanding ; and (2) 
k. mentions their ignorance no less than Lk. We saw above that Lk. omits 
the rebuke for want of faith addressed to the disciples who failed to heal the 
demoniac boy. See on ver. 43 and viii. 24. 


46-50. The Close of the Galilean Ministry. Two Lessons in 
Humility. Mt. xviii. 1-7; Mk. ix. 33-39. We learn from the 
other two that this took place after the return from the neighbour- 
hood of Czsarea Philippi to Capernaum (Mt. xvii. 24; Mk. ix. 33). 
The dispute took place during the journey, the comment on it at 
Capernaum. See notes on xxii. 24-30. 

46. EionNev Se Stadoyropds év adtois. See small print on i. 17 
and vii. 17. It is not necessary to confine the diadoyipds to their 
thoughts (see on v. 22), and thus make a difference between Mk. 
and Lk. But the desire of each to be pronounced the superior was 
probably not expressed in the discussion ; and this thought Jesus 
read and rebuked. Bede explains the occasion of the dispute to 
be guia viderant Petrum, Jacobum, et Joannem seorsum ductos in 
montem, secretumque ets tbt aliquod esse creditum. The év adrois, 
“among them,” rather implies that the reasoning did not remain 
unexpressed. 

76 tis dv etm. “The question, who perchance might be,” wer 
wohl ware: see on iii. 15 and vi. 11; also Burton, § 179. For 
this use of td see on i. 62, and comp. xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 23. 

peiLwov attav. Although atrév does not here immediately 
follow ris as it does xxii. 24 (see notes), yet doubtless airéy is the 
gen. after ris and not after peiZwv. Whether anyone outside their 
company was greater than they were, was not a question which 
interested them. The point in dispute was, who among them- 
selves was greater than the rest of them ; who stood nearest to the 
Christ, and had the highest place in the Kingdom (Mt.). The 
question illustrates the want of perception just mentioned (ver. 45). 

47. rijs KapSias adtév. The discussion in words was, Who is 
the greatest? The thought in their hearts was, Am not I the 
greatest? Will the Master decide? Comp. v. 22, vi. 8. 

émdaBdpevog tmadiov, The action indicates that the child 
belongs to Him, is one of His: it represents the humblest among 
His followers. For other instances of Christ’s attitude towards 
children comp. x. 21, xvii. 2, xviii. 16; Mk. x. 15, etc. 


In N.T. and LXX the mid. only of ér:A\apBdvw is used, sometimes with 
the acc. (Acts ix. 27, xvi. 19, xviii. 17), sometimes with the gen. (Acts 
xvii. 19, xxi. 30, 33; with gen. always in LXX). Here and xxiii, 26 the 
acc. is probably right (BC D, Orig.), but the reading is uncertain. 


map éavt@. The place of honour, As Jesus was sitting with 
His disciples round Him (Mk. ix. 35), wap’ éavré would be the 
7 
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same as é& péow airav (Mt. and Mk.). Syr-Sin. has “beside 
them.” 

The late tradition, that Ignatius was the child who was thus taken up by our 
Lord, probably arose from a misunderstanding of the name @eopépos, which 
means ‘‘ bearing God” in himself, and not ‘‘ borne by God” (Geédopos). Even 
if Qeddopos be the right accentuation, we must interpret ‘‘borne along and 
inspired by God” rather than ‘‘carried in the Divine arms.” The identifica- 
tion was unknown to Eusebius, who does not mention it, and to Chrysostom, 
who states that Ignatius had not even seen Christ (Hom. im gn. Mart. iv. ). 
It cannot be found earlier than the ninth century (Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
Migne, cxxix. 42 ; Nicephorus Callistus, H. Z. ii. 35, Migne, cxliii. 848). See 
Lft. enatius, i. p. 27, il. Po 22. 

48. In this saying of Christ there is again (comp. vv. 23, 24) 
almost exact verbal agreement in the three reports. 

Toto To wadiov. Or any similar little one, év x. rovodro (Mt.), 
év tav towovrwy mw. (Mk.). The child is not the type of the 
honoured disciple ; but the honoured disciple is he who welcomes 
little children, not because he is fond of children, but because 
they belong to Christ. 

émt 7@ dvépatt pov. “On the basis of My Name.” He knows 
that he is dealing with something which concerns Christ and 
belongs to Him, and he welcomes it for Christ’s sake. The 
phrase is specially common in Lk. (ver. 49, xxi. 8, xxiv. 47; Acts 
iv. 17, 18, v. 28, 40, xv. 14; comp. Lk. i. 59); not in Jn. or 
Paul. 

éue Séxerar . . . ene Sééqnrar. The pronoun is emphatic. 

6 ydp prxpdtepos, k.t.A. Not in Mk. or Mt. It explains how 
it is that to welcome a child for Christ’s sake is to welcome the 
Father, for promotion in the Kingdom depends upon self-abase- 
ment. Both 6 pxpdrepos and péyas are objective; really in a 
lowly position, really exalted. He who does the humble work of 
serving the insignificant is promoted by God. It is the chief 
proof of the Messiah’s presence that the foor have the Gospel 
preached to them (vii. 22). 

év méow Spav. “Among you all.” The circle of the disciples 
is the sphere in which this holds good. For émdépxwv see on 
viii. 41 and xxiii. 50. 

éotw péyas. Already ipso facto “is great”; not merely éorac 
(AD). Jesus does not say “is the greatest”; and He thus gives 
no encouragement to the desire to be above others. It is possible 
for all in the Kingdom to have this greatness, and there is no 
need for anyone to measure himself against others. The standard 
is Christ. 


Syr-Sin. reads, ‘‘ He that is small and is a child to you, that one is great.” 


49, 50. A Second Lesson in Humility, the Humility of Tolera- 
tion. Mk. ix. 38-40. The dzoxpifeis in ver. 49 shows that there 
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is connexion with what precedes, but the precise link is not 
certain. The common explanation, that Christ’s ézi r@ évdéuart pov 
suggests to John’s mind the case of the stranger who cast out 

emons év 7@ évepari, is possible. But it is perhaps more likely 
that Christ’s declaration about the blessedness of giving a welcome 
to the humblest of His followers has aroused misgivings in John’s 
mind. His words are those of one who defends his conduct, or at 
least excuses it, and might be paraphrased, “‘ But the principle just 
laid down must have limits, and would not apply to the case 
which I mention”; or, “ But one who remains outside our body 
is not really a follower of Thee, and therefore ought not to receive 
a welcome.” John does not mean that the man was not an 
Apostle, but that he was not a professed disciple. Jealousy for 
the credit of their Master, not jealousy for their own prerogatives, 
prompted the Apostles! to forbid this man from making use of the 
Name. 

The reading év r@ évéuarl cov (NB LX A& I 33 69) is to be preferred to 
ent - év. (AC D), and is not to be discarded because it is also found in Mk. 
ix. 38. 

49, ’Emotdta, eidapév twa. See on v. 5 and 26. Mk. has 
Aédoxade. The exorcist was not pretending to bea disciple of 
Jesus when he was not one. But, in however faulty a way, he 
believed in the power of the name of Jesus, and tried to make 
use of it for good (Acts iii. 6, xvi. 18). Contrast the mere 
jugglery of the Jewish exorcists who tried to use the formula “Opxifw 
tpas tov “Incovv dv IlavAos kypvooe as a charm (Acts xix. 13-16). 
Here the context shows that the exorcist was successful, and 
therefore sincere. The éxw\topev may mean either “we tried to 
forbid” or “we repeatedly forbade.” The pres. dxodoulet implies 
persistence in such conduct. For dxodovetv perd twos comp. 
Rev. vi. 8, xiv. 13: the constr. is classical. 

50. Mi kwddete. “Cease to forbid,” not only the person in 
question, but any such. Comp. vii. 13 and the reply of Moses 
to the demand of Joshua, Kvpue Mwvoy, xiAvoov airovs (Num. 
xi. 29). 

2 yop otx gotw Kal’ Spav Smép Sydv éoriv. The reading 
ypav for nav in one or both of these places comes from Mk. 
The saying, “ He that is not with Me is against Me” (xi. 23, where 
see note; Mt. xii. 30) should be compared with this. There 
Christ gives a test by which His disciple is to try himse/f: it 
he cannot see that he is on Christ’s side, he is against Him. 
Here He gives a test by which His disciple is to try others: if he 


1It is possible that only John and one other were concerned in éxw)vopev, 
The incident may have taken place while the Twelve were working two and 
two. John’s companion was probably James, and this may be another illustra- 
tion of the brothers’ fiery temper (ver. 54). 
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cannot see that they are against Christ’s cause, he is to consider 
them as for it. Renan hastily pronounces the two sayings to be 
tout a fait oppostes (V. de J. p. 229). 

Here the fourth and last division (ix. 1-50) of the section 
which treats of the Ministry in Galilee (iv. 14-1x. 50) comes to an 
end, and with it the first main portion of the Third Gospel. The 
solemn maxim stated in ver. 50 makes a good conclusion to the 
Galilean ministry, and the narrative manifestly makes a new be- 
ginning in ver. 51. 


IX. 51-XIX. 28. THE JOURNEYINGS TOWARDS 
JERUSALEM. 


We may regard this as a narrative of the second main period 
of Christ’s ministry. Galilee, with Capernaum as a centre, ceases 
to be the almost exclusive sphere of His teaching, and we may 
say that henceforward He has no centre. Although this period 
is only one-third as long as the preceding one, it is described with 
much greater minuteness, and the narrative of it is nearly one- 
third longer. It is manifest that Lk. is here employing material 
which was not used by Mk. or Mt., and we know neither its source 
nor its character. A great deal of it must have been either in 
writing or stereotyped in an oral form; and a great deal of it 
would seem to have had an Aramaic original, the translation of 
which abounds in marks of Lk.’s own style. From ix. 51 to xviii. 
14 he is almost alone, and he gives us information which we obtain 
from no other source. Hence this large tract is sometimes called 
the “great interpolation” or “intercalation.” It is also the 
“Perzean section” or “Samaritan section” (comp. ix. 51-56, x. 
30-37, XVli. 11-19). An analysis, showing the parallels in Mt., is 
given in Birks, Hore Evang. pp. 132 ff. Jn. gives us several im- 
portant incidents belonging to the same period, viz. that which 
lies between the end of the Galilean ministry and the Passion; 
but we cannot be certain as to the way in which his narrative is 
to be fitted into that of Lk. 


If we had only Mt. and Mk., we might suppose that the journey from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem for the last Passover occupied at most one or two 
weeks. Few incidents are mentioned ; and, where distances are indicated, not 
much time is required for traversing them. Lk. lets us see that the time 
occupied must have been several months. We are constantly reminded that 
Jesus is on His way to Jerusalem (ix. 51, 53, xiii. 22, 33, xvii. II, xviii. 31, 
xix. II, 28), but the progress is slow, because Jesus frequently stops to preach 
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in different places. The direction of the journeying is only indirectly inti- 
mated, first eastwards along the southern part of Galilee, and then southwards 
through Persea ; but, however long the time, and however circuitous the route, 
it is a journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem. Jesus seems never to have re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of the lake until after His death. Jn. lets us 
know that during this interval Jesus was twice in Jerusalem; once at the latter 
part of the Feast of Tabernacles, after which He healed the man born blind ; 
and again at the Feast of the Dedication; besides which there is the visit to 
Bethany for the raising of Lazarus; but, although there is room in Lk.’s 
narrative for what Jn. tells, we do not know where to place it. We cannot 
with any certainty show the correspondence between the two Gospels until 
Jerusalem is entered for the last Passover. It seems best, therefore, not to 
follow Wieseler (Chron. Syn. iv., Eng. tr. pp. 289-303), Ellicott (Az/sean 
Lectures for 1859, pp. 242-343), and in the main Caspari (Chron. Eni. § 126- 
143, Eng. tr. pp. 167-189), in making Lk. narrate three distinct journeys to 
on beginning respectively at ix. 51, xiii. 22, and xvii. 11, but to take 

is narrative with the indistinctness which he has left. That the journeyings 
which Jn. has so clearly given really took place, we need not doubt; and 
nothing in Lk. contradicts Jn.’s narrative; but all interweaving of the two 
Gospels must be taken as merely tentative arrangement. The thoroughness of 
Lk.’s investigation is once more shown by his giving us eight or nine long 
chapters of material which is given by no one else; while his honesty is con- 
spicuous in the fact of his not attempting a precision which he did not find in 
his sources. The whole is largely didactic. 

The proposal of Halcombe, to transfer the whole of Lk. xi. 14-xiii. 21 
from the place which it occupies in a// MSS. and Versions to the break between 
viii. 21 and 22, is too violent 2 method of arriving at harmony (Gosfel Diffi- 
culties, or the Displaced Section of S. Luke, Camb. 1886). The amount of 
harmony obtained in this way is trifling (Lk. xi. 14-26 with Mt. xii. 22 and 
Mk. iii. 22-30, and perhaps Lk. xiii. 18, 19 with Mt. xiii. 31, 32 and Mk. iv. 
30-32), and it is simpler to suppose that Lk. xi. 14-26 and xiii. 18, 19 are 
given out of their chronological order, or that the sayings of Christ there 
recorded were uttered more than once. 


The historical truth of this independent pc.tion of Lk.’s 
Gospel is guaranteed (1) by the absence of discrepancy with 
the other Gospels, but chiefly (2) by the fact that it consists 
almost entirely of discourses which it would have been altogether 
beyond Lk.’s powers to invent. For convenience we may divide 
this long section into three parts: ix. 51—xlil. 35, xiv. I—xvii. 10, 
xvii. 11-xix. 28. See Herzog, PREZ.’ art. Jesus Christ, p. 659. 


IX. 51-XII1. 35. The Departure from Galilee and First 
Period of the Journey. 


This section begins, as the previous one ends, with a lesson ot 
toleration. In the one case the Apostles were taught that they 
were not to take upon themselves to hinder the work of an 
apparent outsider who seemed to be friendly. Here they are 
taught not to take upon themselves to punish professed outsiders 
who are manifestly unfriendly. Moreover, as the ministry in 
Galilee is made to begin with a typical rejection of Christ at 
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Nazareth (iv. 16-30), so this ministry outside Galilee begins with 
a rejection of Him by Samaritans. 


The thoroughly Hebrew cast of the opening sentence seems to show that 
the source here used was either an Aramaic original which Lk. translated, or a 
translation from the Aramaic which he modified. 


As marks of his style note éyévero, év 7G ¢. tnjfin., cuuadnpotcbat, 
Tas huépas THs Gvavhyyews, kat adrés, Tol ¢c. infin. (ver. 51); €d€&- 
avrTo, qv wopevdmevop (ver. 53). 


51-56. § Rejection by the Samaritans and Rebuke to the 
Disciples. Here we have what was perhaps a new departure in 
our Lord’s method, viz. the sending messengers in advance to 
prepare for His arrival. The Baptist had prepared the way for 
Christ’s work as a whole, but he had not gone beforehand to the 
places which Christ proposed to visit. ‘The shortness of the time 
which still remained may have made a system of preparatory 
messengers necessary; and this is perhaps the meaning of the 
opening words. 

51. év 74 oupmAnpodcbar tas fpépas. ‘When the days were 
being fulfilled”; ze. when the number of days allotted to the 
interval was drawing to a close. The verb occurs in N.T. only 
viii. 23 and (exactly as here) Acts ii. 1, but with ow7A. for 
ouprd. See Gregory, Prolegom. p. 74. Comp. eis cupmdjpwou, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2 (Theod.). For the constr. see on 
iii. 21; and for “the days of” see oni. 39. See also oni. 57. 

tis dvadjppews adtod. “ Of His assumption,” é#.e. the Ascen- 
sion. 


The substantive dvd\nuyes does not occur elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. But 
in Zest. XJI. Pair. Levi xviii. it is found, and in this sense, of the new Priest 
who is to be magnified in the world @ws dvadjyews atrod. In Ps. Sol. iv. 20 
it is used in a neutral sense of mere removal from the world. The wicked 
man is to have his old age in the solitude of childlessness until he be taken 
away (els dvd\nyv); which is perhaps the first appearance of the word in 
extant Greek literature. See Ryle and James, ad Joc. They show that this 
neutral sense is exceptional, and that about the time when S. Luke wrote the 
word was probably becoming a sort of technical term for the ‘‘ Assumption of 
the Blessed.” runt enim a morte et receptione mea usgue ad adventum 
illius tempora cel que fiunt (Assupt. Mosts, x. 12). Comp. Et videbunt qué 
recepti sunt omnes, gui mortem non gustaverunt a nativitate sua (4 Esr. 
vi. 26); Luctium verborum Esdrx priusquam assumeretur (Inscription at 4 Esr. 
vill. 20); Zt zw ezs raptus est Zsvas e¢ assumptus est zz locum similium 
ejus (4 Esr. xiv. 49). See also the passage in which Enoch describes his own 
translation (Ixx. 1, 2). The verb dveAjudOy is freq. in N.T., and may be 
called the usual biblical expression for ascending to heaven: Mk. xvi. 19; 
Acts i. 2, II, 22, x. 163; 1 Tim. ili. 16; comp. I Mac. ii. 58; Ecclus. xlviii. 9, 
xlix. 14; 2 Kings ii. 11. 

The proposal of Wieseler and Lange to make dvaAyjuyis mean His ‘* ac- 
ceptance among men” (whether among the Galileans in particular or among 
Israel in general) is not worthy of much consideration. See Trench, Studzes 
tn the Gospels, p. 215; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v.; Oosterzee, ad loc. 
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15 mpdowmov éorjpicey. A Hebraism: comp. Jer. xxi. 10; 
Ezek. vi. 2, xili. 17, Xv. 7, Xx. 46, xxi. 2, xxv. 2, etc. See Gesenius, 
Thes. p. t109, on the same form of expression in Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian. It implies fixedness of purpose, especially 
in the prospect of difficulty or danger: comp. Is. 1.7. The form 
éornpicer for éeorjpigev is late; for reff. see Veitch, so. For ted 
mopeveoOar see On ii. 24. 

52. dwéoterhev dyyédous. It is vain to speculate who these 
were. Probably it was a new measure; but perhaps was no more 
than a temporary precaution, owing to the probability of unfriendly 
treatment in Samaritan territory. See on aréoradxey, iv. 18. 

mpd tmpoodmouv attod. Another Hebraism: comp. vii. 27, x. 1; 
Exod. xxxil. 34, xxxlli, 2, xxxiv. 6; Lev. xviii. 24; Num. xxxiii. 
52; Deut. i, 21; etc. 

Zapapettay. Jesus is taking the direct route from Galilee to 
Judea. This is the first mention of the Samaritans by Lk. 
Comp. x. 33, xvii. 16; Mt. x. 5; Jn. iv. 9, 39, viii. 48; Acts viii. 
25. Mk. does not mention them. For the more important 
treatises in the copious literature on the subject see Schiirer, 
Jewish People, ti. 1, p. 5; Herzog, PRE.’ xiii. pp. 351-355; 
Schaff’s Herzog,’ iv. p. 2104; Hausrath, 4.7. Zimes, i. pp. 14-273 
Edersh. Z. & 7. i. pp. 394-403, Hist. of J. NV. p. 249. 


os éroupaoa aitd. This (8 B), and not dere, seems to be the true 
reading. Comp. Acts xx. 24, if ds redewdoat is right there: also 3 Mac. 
i. 2; 4 Mac. xiv. 1. Purpose is implied. No case of ds ¢. zwfin. denoting 
result is found in N.T. Burton, § 372. 


53. ok éSéfavto attév, én. The feeling was reciprocal. 
Some Jews taught that a Samaritan’s bread was as defiling as 
swine’s flesh: comp. Jn. iv. 9, 20. The fact that He was on His 
way to keep a feast at Jerusalem, thus repudiating the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim, increased the animosity of the 
Samaritans. Jos. Ant. xx. 6. 1; B. /. ii, 12. 3-7; Vita, 52; 
Wetst. on Jn. iv. 20. 

78 mpédcwrov adtod fv wopeuvspevov. Another Hebraism: comp. 
2 Sam. xvii. 11. Galileans in journeying to Jerusalem often went 
round by Perza, in order to avoid the churlishness of the 
Samaritans: and this our Lord may possibly have done after this 
attempt to bring Jews and Samaritans together as guests and 
hosts had failed. The hospitality which He had received at 
Sychar many months before this (Jn. iv. 40) would not abolish 
the Lae pan of a// Samaritan towns and villages for ever. 

. iddvtes Sé. They saw the messengers returning from their 
ae errand. Their recent vision of Elijah on the mount may 
have suggested to them the calling down fire from heaven. The 
two brothers here, and perhaps also in ver. 49, show their fiery 
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temper as “sons of thunder.” Yet. Lk., who alone gives this 
illustration of the title, does not give the title itself (Mk. iii. 1). 
Quid mirum filios tonitrui fulgurare voluisse ? (Ambrose). 


OA\as etrraev. For the constr. comp. xviii. 41, xxii. 9; Mt. xx. 32° 
Mk. x. 51: Soph. 0.7. 650. In class. Grk. this constr. is more common 
with BovAouat; but in N.T. 6é\w is about five times as frequent as BovAopat, 
which in mod. Grk. has almost gone out of use. Note that wa, which some- 
times follows 0é\w, is not inserted when the first verb is in the second person 
and the second verb in the first person. Win. xli. 4. b, p. 356; Burton, 
§ 171. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Our Lord” for Kupre. 

The words ws xal ‘HNlas érolncev (AC DX etc.) are probably a gloss. 
That they were omitted (§ BL) because some Gnostics used them to 
disparage the O.T., or because they seem to make Christ’s rebuke to the 
disciples a condemnation of Elijah, is not probable. Rendel Harris thinks 
that the insertion is due to Marcionite influence both in this case and the 
next (Study of Codex Bez, p. 233, in Texts and Studies, ii. 1). There is 
less doubt about Kal elarev Ovx oldare mrolov wvevpards éore (D F K M etc); 
and least of all about 6 yap ulds rod dvOpmmrov otc FAOevy Wuxds dvOpHrwr 
daovéoat d\Aa coat (F KM etc.). These two may safely be admitted as 
later additions to the text. In the last of them there are several variations 
in the witnesses which insert the words. Some omit ydp, some omit 
avOpérwv, and some have dmoxretvat for .drédecat. WH. ii. App. pp. 59, 
60; Sanday, 442. ad N.T. pp. 118, 119. 

It is quite possible that Ov« oldare rolov wvetuards éore is a genuine 
saying of Christ, although no part of this Gospel. The remainder, 6 yap 
ulds, x.7.A., may be an adaptation of Mt. v. 17 and [xviii. 11] (comp. Lk. xix. 
10), and could more easily have been constructed out of familiar materials. 

For other instances of what may be Marcionite influence upon the text 
see iv. 16 and xxiii. 2, 


55. otpadets $¢é. “* But (instead of assenting to their proposal) 
He turned.” He was in front, and the disciples were following 
Him. Syr-Sin. omits orpadeis as well as the three clauses. 

56. éropedOnoay eis Erépay kdpynv. Although érépay might very 
well mean a village of another £ézd, yet the probability is that it 
does not mean a non-Samaritan village. The difference lay in its 
being friendly and hospitable. There is no intimation that Jesus 
abandoned His plan of passing through Samaria and turned back 
to go round by Perzea. Moreover, to have gone away from all the 
Samaritans, because one Samaritan village had proved inhospitable, 
might have encouraged the intolerant spirit which He had just 
rebuked. With Hahn, Baur, Schenkel, and Wieseler we may 
assume that this other village was Samaritan also, although there 
is a strong consensus of opinion the other way. 

57-62. Three Aspirants to Discipleship warned to count the 
cost. In part also in Mt. viii. 19-22. The section is well 
summarized in the chapter-heading in AV. ‘“ Divers would follow 
Him, but upon conditions.” , The first two instances are common 
to Lk. and Mt.; the third is given by Lk. alone. But Mt. has 
the first two in quite a differ * ‘ace, in connexion with the 
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crossing to the country of the Gadarenes (viii. 19-22). Lk. con- 
nects the three instances with the final departure from Galilee and 
with the mission of the Seventy. That he understands these 
aspirants to be three of the Twelve is manifestly incorrect (vi. 13) ; 
and it is uncertain whether he regards all three incidents as having 
taken place at one and the same time. It is probable that they 
were grouped together because of their similarity, and perhaps 
were already so grouped in the source which both Mt. and Lk. 
seem to have used. 

57. Kat topevopévww attavy. The most natural, though not 
certain, reference is to the preceding éwopevOnoay «is érépav copay. 
But it may almost equally well refer to ropeveo@ar eis "lepovoaAnp 
ane and quite possibly to some journey otherwise unmen- 
tion 


For the simple calf (§ BCLXZ) ATAATI etc. have éyévero 3é, and f 
Vulg. factum est autem; while D has xal éyévero, and ac de ¢t factum est. 


év rH 686. Like xAaopdrwv (ver. 17) and xara povas (ver. 18), 
these words can be taken either with what precedes or what 
follows. The Vulgate is as ambiguous as the Greek : ambulantibus 
illis in via dixit quidam ad illum. Beza has guidam in via dixertt ; 
but Luther and all English Versions take the words with what 
precedes. Comp. iv. 1, v. 24, vi. 18, Vili. 15, 39, x. 18, xi. 39, etc. 

einév tis. Mt. has els ypappareds efrev. The man had been a 
hearer, and now proposes to become a permanent disciple, no 
matter whither Jesus may lead him. To restrict the dmou édv 
émépyn to the journey then in progress, or to the different routes 
to Jerusalem (Schleierm.), is very inadequate. On the other 
hand, there is no sign that the man thinks that he is making a 
very magnificent offer. His peril lies in relying on his feelings 
at a moment of enthusiasm. 


Here, as in Jn. viii. 21, 22, xiii. 33, 36, xviii. 20, xxi. 18, we have Srov 
for 87r0t, a word which does not occur in bibl. Grk. 

WH. have dv (ABCKLU& 33 69) in their small ed., with Lach. 
Treg. In the large ed. they have dy (ND), with Tisch. RV. ‘‘Pre- 
dominantly dv is found after consonants, and édy after vowels; but there are 
many exceptions” (ii. App. p. 173). 

The xvipre after dwépyp (ACT AAT, fq8 Syr. Goth.) may safely be 
omitted (§ BD L 2, ac Vulg. Syr-Sin. Boh. Arm.), 


58. Ai G\dmexes gwdeods Zxovow. Jesus knows the measure of 
the scribe’s enthusiasm. He also knows whither He Himself is 
going, viz. to suffering and to death. He warns him of privations 
which must be endured at once. ‘The scribe was accustomed to 
a comfortable home ; and that must be sacrificed: comp. xviii. 22 ; 
Mt. xx. 22. For other cases in which Jesus checked emotional 
impulsiveness see xi. 27 and xxii. 33. Foxes and birds are 
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mentioned, not as representatives of the whole animal world, but 


as creatures which lea: agabond life. Comp. Plut. 77. Grac. ix. 


Judg. xv. 4 the form dAdnxas is well attested: pwheds occurs nowhere 
else in bibl. Grk. excepting Mt. viii. 20, where see Wetst. for illustrations of 
the use of the word for lairs of animals. Syr-Sin. inserts ‘‘ Verily” here. 


kataokynvdcers. Lit. encampings,” and so “encampments, 
abodes.” Therefore “roosts” would be better than “nests.” 
Only for a short time in each year does a bird have a nest. 
Here Vulg. has zidos, in Mt. tabernacula (with nidos in many 
MSS.). Here d has haditacula. In both places many texts add 
to idos the gloss ubi requiescant. In Ezek. xxxvii. 27 and Wisd. 
ix. 8 kataoxynvwots (tabernaculum) is used of Jehovah encamping 
among His people: comp. Tob. i. 4 and Ps. So/. vii. 5. 


—> ouvk exer Tod Thy Kepadhy Kdivy. Not because of His poverty, 


a 


but: because of the wandering life which His work involved, a 
life which was now more unsettled than ever. Nazareth had cast 
Him out; of His own choice He had left Capernaum ; Samari- 
tans had refused to receive Him: in the intervals of necessary 
rest He had no home.! For the constr. see xii. 17. 

59. Eimev Sé mpds érepov. Mt. tells us that this man was érepos 
tov pabyntov, t.e. one of the casual disciples, who is now invited to 
become a permanent follower. 


Quite without reason Clem. Alex. identifies him with Philip, probably 
meaning the Evangelist (Strom. iii. 4. 522, ed. Potter), So also Hilgenfeld, 
who identifies the scribe of ver. 57 with Bartholomew. Lange would make 
this second case to be the desponding Thomas, and the scribe to be Judas 
Iscariot (Z. /. ii. p. 144, Eng. tr.) Keim more reasonably remarks that it is 
futile to attempt to discover the names by mere sagacity (/es. of Nas. iii. 
Pp. 270). 


*Emitpefdy por mpGrov darehOdvre Odipar tov watépa pov. The 
most obvious meaning is the best. His father is 7 extvemts ot 
has just died, and the funeral will take place almost immediately 
(Acts v. 6, 10). Perhaps Jesus can wait; or he may be allowed 
to follow later, after he has performed the sacred duty of burial 
(Gen. xxv. 9; Tobit iv. 3). “I must first bury my father” is an 
almost brutal way of saying, ‘I cannot come so long as my father 
is alive”: and to have put off following Jesus for so indefinite a 
period would have seemed like unworthy trifling. Yet Grotius and 
Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 41) adopt this. 


The xtpie before érirpeyov is of doubtful authority, and may come from 
Mt. viii. 21: om. B* DV, Syr-Sin. For the attraction in dwed@évTt see on 





1 Plutarch represents Tiberius Gracchus as saying: Td pev Onpla rd. Thy 
*Iradlay veudpmeva Kal pwredv exer, kal Kouralov éorly atrdv éxdoTy kal karadvcets* 
rots 6¢ brép Ths "IraNlas paxouévas kat drobvicKoveww déoos kat @wrbs, dA\ov de 
ovdévos, méTeoTLV, 
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iii. 19. Mt. has daeNOeiy xal Odyar. In vy. SQ and 60 Lk. has his favourite 
ete» &é, which Mt. has in neither place. 


60. "Ades tods vexpods Oda tos éauTdv vexpods. Comp. 
viii. 51. The apparent harshness and obscurity of the saying ‘s 
a guarantee for its authenticity. ‘Leave the spiritually dead to 
bury their own dead.” There will always be plenty of people who 
have never received or have refused the call to a higher life; and 
these can perform the ordinary duties of the family and of society. 
These lower duties are suitable to them,—rovs éavrav vexpous. 
For a similar change of meaning from the figurative to the literal 
comp. Jn. v. 21-29, where vv. 21-27 refer to spiritual resurrection 
from sin, vv. 28, 29 to actual resurrection from the grave; also Jn. 
xi. 25, 26, where “die” is used in a double manner. To take 
vexpovs in both places as figurative, implies that the father is 
spiritually dead. To take vexpovs in both places as literal, gives 
the harsh meaning, “ Leave the dead to take care of themselves.” 

This disciple needs to be told, not of the privations of the 
calling, but of its lofty and imperative character. The opportunity 
must be embraced directly it comes, or it may be lost; and 
therefore even sacred duties must give way to it. Moreover, like 
the high priest (Lev. xxi. 11) and the Nazirite (Num. vi. 6, 7), his 
life will be a consecrated one, and he must not “ make himself 
unclean for his father or for his mother.” Comp. Mt. x. 37; 
Ezek. xxiv. 16. By the time that the funeral rites were over. and 
he cleansed from pollution, Jesus would be far away, and he 
might have become unwilling to follow Him. 

od Sé dmedOdv Sidyyedde +. B. 7. ©. Mt. omits this charge. 
Clem. Alex., quoting from memory, substitutes for it the pre- 
ceding charge, od Se axoAovber por (loc. cit.). Word by word, it 
forms a contrast to the man’s request; deAOav to dzedOovrt, 
SidyyeAXe to Oda, rv Bacireiav to tov tarépa, rod Oeod to pov. 
“Depart, not home, but away from it; not to bury, but to spread 
abroad; not a father, but the Kingdom; not thine own, but 
God’s.” The ov is emphatic: “ But ¢hou, who art not a vexpos.” 
Jesus recognizes in him a ttue disciple, in spite of his hesitation ; 
and the seeming sternness of the refusal is explained. For 
Sudyyede, “publish everywhere,” comp. Acts xxi. 26; Rom. 
ix. 17; Ps. ii. 7, lviii. 17; 2 Mac. iii. 34. Vulg. has adnuntia; d, 
predica: divulga would be better than either. 

61. cimev S€ kal érepos. This third case is not given by Mt., 
and it probably comes from a different source. On account of its 
similarity it is grouped with the other two. 


Godet regards it as combining the characteristics of the other two. Cet 
homme s'offre de lut-méme, comme le premier ; mats il temporise, comme le 
second, Lange takes the three as illustrations of the sanguine, melancholy, and 
phlegmatic temperaments, and thinks that this third may be Matthew- 
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drotdéacbat tots eis Tov oiKdv pov. “To set myself apart from, 
bid farewell to, them that are at my house’ The case of Elisha 
(1 Kings xix. 20) may have been in the man’s mind. His heart 
is still with the past. He must enjoy it just once more before he 
gives itup. Levi had done what this man wished to do, but in a 
different spirit. He gave a farewell entertainment for his old 
associates, but in order to introduce them to Christ. The banquet 
was given to Him (v. 29). This man wants to leave Christ in 
order to take leave of his friends. 


In N.T. dwordocew occurs only in the middle: xiv. 33; Acts xviii. 18, 
21; Mk. vi. 46; 2 Cor. ii. 13: abvenunciare (d), renunciare (Vulg.). 
Comp. dmoratdpevos 7T@ Bly (Ign. Phzlad. xi.); ot dmordiduevae TOE Koony 
tovTw (Act. Paul. et Thec. v.). The more classical ression would be 
domdgerOal rwa (Eur. Zro. 1276; Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 2). Comp. also the use 
of ear qepetd with a dative: omnibus advocationibus renunciavi (Plin. Zp. 
ii. 8); zon multum abfuct quin vite renunctiaret (Suet. Galb. xi.). In 
sie Grk. daorayy, dmréraks, dmworatla are used of renunciation of the 
world. See Suicer, amroTdooopat. 

Tots els Tov olkév pov. The rois is masc. with els as a pregn. constr. : 
“to go to my house and bid farewell to those in it.” Comp. Acts viii. 40; 
Esth. i. 5; and see Win. 1. 4. b, p. 516. Many texts of Vulg. make ois 
neut. ; renunceare his que domi ‘sunt s but Cod. Am. and Cod. Brix. have 
gut. He would have no need to go home to take leave of his possessions. 
But even if ro’s be taken as neut. it is very doubtful whether dmrordéacOat 
Tots, K.T.d., cad mean “‘ to set in order the things,” etc., as the Berlenburger 
Bible takes it. Tertullian has tertium illum prius suis valedicere parentem 
prohibet retro respectare (Adv. Marcion. iv. 23). Comp. Cm. Hom. xi. 36, 
xii. 23. 


62. émBahdv Thy xetpa én” dpotpov kat Bdérwv eis ra étricw. 
A Proverb : ds épyou pederov Weinv K avAak’ édXatvor pyKéert wam- 
raivov peO” Suprtcas, GAN’ emt epyp Gupdv éxwv (Hes. Opp. 443). 
Pliny says that a ploughman who does not bend attentively over 
his work goes crooked: mist incurvus prevaricatur ; inde translatur 
hoc crimen in forum (NV. HH. xviii. 19. 49). With Bdérev eis 7a 
étricw comp. XVil. 313 Jn. vi. 66, xviii. 6; Phil. iil. 143 also pa 
meprBreyys eis 7a. daiow and ixiprapev 4 q yr) airov «is Ta drriow 
(Gen. xix. 17, 26). 


D and some Lat. texts have els ra dxlow Bdérwr Kal éxcBddrow rhe 
xeipa atrod ém’ dporpéy. For a similar inversion see xxii. 42. 


eU0etos oti TH Baotela tod Geos. Literally, “is well-placed,” 
and so, “useful, fit, for the Kingdom of God”; fit to work in it 
as a disciple of Christ, rather than fit to enter it and erjoy it. 
When used of time evderos means “seasonable” (Ps. xxxi 6; 
Susan. 1 5). It was a Pythagorean precept, His 76 tepdv érepydmevos 
pa émurtpépov, which Simplicius in his commentary on Epictetus 
explains as meaning that a man who aspires to God ought not to 
be of two minds, nor to cling to human interests. Jesus says to 
this man neither “ Follow Me” (v. 27) nor “ Return to thy house” 
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(viii. 39), but “I accept no lukewarm service ” (Rey, iii. 16). For 
the constr. comp. Heb. vi. 7, and contrast xiv. 35. 

Hahn thinks that this third follower, of whom Lk. alone tells us, may 
possibly be the 3 himself, and that this would account for his hence- 
forward telli so much which no one else records. He combines this 
conjecture wi ‘the hypothesis that Lk. was one of the Seventy, the diffi- 
culties of which have been discussed in the Introduction, § 2, 


x. 1-16. §The Mission of the Seventy. The number was 
significant in more ways than one, and we have no means of de- 
termining which of its various associations had most to do with 
its use on this occasion. (1) Zhe Seventy Elders, whom God 
commanded Moses to appoint, and who were endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy, to help Moses to bear the burden of the people 
in judging and instructing them: Num. xi. 16, 17, 24,25. (2) 
The number of the Nations of the Earth, traditionally su to 
be seventy: Gen. x. (3) Zhe Sanhedrin, which probably con- 
sisted of seventy members and a president, in imitation of Moses 
and the seventy Elders.} 

That Jesus should have followed the number given to Moses, 
in order to suggest a comparison between the two cases, is 
probable enough. ‘That He should have used the tradition about 
the number of Gentile nations, in order to point out the special 
character of this mission, viz. to others besides the Jews, is also 
not improbable.? So far as we can tell, the Seventy were sent out 
about the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. The number of 
bullocks offered during the Feast was seventy in all, decreasing 
from thirteen on the first day to seven on the last: and, ie 
to the Talmud, “There were seventy bullocks to corr 
the number of the seventy nations of the world” (Edersh. The 
Temple, p. 240; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on Jn. vii. 37). It was 
about this time that Jesus had declared, “Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I must lead, and they shall 
hear My voice” (Jn. x. 16). The connexion of the mission of 
the Seventy with this thought cannot be regarded as unlikely. It 
is much less probable that the number was meant “to suggest the 

that the seventy disciples were placed by Him in a position 
of direct contrast” with the Sanhedrin. 


The account of the appointment of the Seventy to minister to all without 
Gixtinction, like the account of the appointment the Seven to minister to 








4 That the Jews oe seventy as the normal number for a supreme court or 
council is shown by the conduct of Josephus, who in organizing Galilee *‘ chose 
out seventy of the most prudent men, and those elders in age, and appointed 
them to be rulers of all Galilee” (2. J: ii. 20.55; Vita, 14); and also of the 
Lasts a eruszlem, who set up a tribunal of seventy chief men, to take the 
noe courts which they had suppressed (B. Js iv. 5 4) Comp. the 
end of the Septuagint 
* Seen. 74 in Mine, vol. i. p. 1267 (Clem. Recog. i. 42). 
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the Hellenists (Acts vi. 1-7), is given by Lk. alone. This fact has ld to the 
conjecture that he himself was one of the Seventy; a conjecture apparently 
sanctioned by those who selected this passage as the Gospel for S, Luke’s Day, 
but implicitly contradicted by himself in his preface (i. 1-4), which indicates 
that he was not an eye-witness. His mention of the Seventy and the silence 
of Mt. and Mk. are very intelligible. The mission belongs to a period about 
which he had special information, and about which they tell us little. They 
omit many other matters connected with this part of Christ’s ministry. Had 
they given us the other details and omitted just this one, there would have been 
some difficulty. Moreover, this incident would have special interest for the 
writer of the Universal Gospel, who sympathetically records both the sending 
of the Twelve to the tribes of Israel (ix. 1-6), and the sending of the Seventy 
to the nations of the earth. No mention of the Gentiles is made in the charge 
to the Seventy; but there is the significant omission of any such command as 
‘©Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Mt. x. 
5, 6). And in Persea, which was to be the scene of their labours, the propor- 
tion of Gentiles would be larger than in the districts to the west of the Jordan. 
The silence of Jn. respecting the mission of the Seventy is no more surprising 
than his silence respecting the mission of the Twelve. He omits these, as he 
omits many things, because they have been sufficiently recorded, and because 
they are not required for the plan of his Gospel. 

The proposals to treat the charge to the Seventy as a mere doublet of the 
charge to the Twelve, or as an invention of the Evangelist in the interest of 
Pauline ideas, will not bear criticism. In either case, why does Lk. also give 
us the charge to the Twelve (ix. I-6), and in such close proximity? In the 
latter case, why does he not insert a special direction to go to the Gentiles? 
The difference and the similarity between the two charges are quite in- 
telligible. The mission of the Seventy was not permanent, like that of the 
Twelve. Yet the object of it was not, like that of ix. 52, to prepare shelter 
and food, but, like that of the Twelve, to prepare for Christ’s teaching.} The 
increased numbers were necessary because the time was short, and in many 
cases His first visit would also be His last. And when we examine the two 
charges in detail, we find that there is not only the prohibition noted above, 
which is given to the Twelve and not to the Seventy, but also several directions 
which are given to the Seventy and not to the Twelve. Neither in Mt. x. 
5-15, nor in Mk. vi. 7-11, nor in Lk. ix. I-5 is there any equivalent to Lk. 
x. 2, 8; while a good deal of what is similar in the two charges is differently 
worded or differently arranged. See Rushbrooke’s Syopticon, pp. 35, 36. One 
may readily admit the possibility of some confusion between the traditional 
forms of the two charges; but no such hypothesis is required. The work of 
the Seventy was sufficiently similar to the work of the Twelve to make the 
directions given in each case similar. An address to candidates for ordination 
now would be largely the same, whether addressed to deacons or to priests. 
The uncritical character of the hypothesis that this section is an invention to 
promote Pauline doctrine is further shown by the fact that its authenticity is 
clearly recognized in a work of notoriously anti-Pauline tendency, viz. the 
Clementine Recognitions.2, And whatever may be the worth of the traditions 





1 Renan has a remarkable passage, in which he shows how the customs of 
Oriental hospitality aided the preaching and spread of the Gospel ( V. de 7. p. 293). 

2 Peter is represented as saying: os ergo primos elegit duodecim sibi 
credentes, quos apostolos nominavit, postmodum alios septuaginta duos pro- 
batisstmos adisctpulos, ut vel hoc modo recognita imagine Moysts crederet 
multttudo, quia hic est, quem predixit Moyses venturum prophetam (i. 40). 
It is worth noting that in the Aecoguztéons the number of the nations of the 
earth is given as seventy-two (ii. 42). 
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that this or that person was one of the Seventy, how could the traditions 
(some of which are as old as the second century) have arisen, if no such body 
as the Seventy ever existed ? 

Eusebius remarks (4. Z. i. 12. 1), ‘‘there exists no catalogue of the 
Seventy.” But he goes on to mention traditions as to a few of them, some of 
which come from the AyZotyposes of Clement of Alexandria. Barnabas (Acts 
iv. 36, etc.), Sosthenes (1 Cor. i. 1), Cephas (Gal. ii. 11), Matthias (Acts i. 
26), Joseph called Barsabbas, who was surnamed Justus (Acts i. 23), and 
Thaddzeus are mentioned as among the Seventy. Clement states definitely of 
Barnabas the Apostle that he was one of the Seventy (S¢vovz. ii. 20, p. 489, ed. 
Potter), and in Clem. Recog. i. 7 he is called one of Christ’s disciples. So far 
as we know, Clement was the first to separate the Cephas of Gal. ii. 11 from 
the Apostle. This second Cephas is an obvious invention to avoid a collision 
between two Apostles, and to free S. Peter from the condemnation of S. Paul. 
From Acts i. 21 we know that both Matthias and Barsabbas had been with 
Jesus during the whole of His ministry ; and therefore the tradition that they 
were among the Seventy may be true. Thaddzeus was one of the Twelve, and 
cannot have been one of the Seventy also. Eusebius gives the tradition as 
rumour (g¢acl). To these may be added an improbable tradition preserved by 
Origen, that Mark the Evangelist was one of the Seventy. 

The early disappearance of the Seventy is sufficiently accounted for by (1) 
the temporary character of their mission ; (2) the rise of the order of presbyters, 
which superseded them ; (3) the fact that no eminent person was found among 
them. It is not improbable that the N.T. prophets were in some cases disciples 
who had belonged to this body. 

The Fathers make the twelve springs of water at Elim represent the 
Apostles, and the threescore and ten palm trees represent the Seventy disciples 
(Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 9). Thus Tertul. Adv. Marczon. iv. 24; Orig. 
Hom. vii. in Exod. and Hom. xxvii. tn Num.; Hieron. Zp. |xix. 6. 


1. Meta 8¢ taita. After the incidents just narrated (ix. 46-62). 
The historical connexion is clearly marked. 

dvédergev 6 Kuépios. The verb is found in N.T. only here and 
Acts i. 24; freq. in LXX. Comp. dvddegis (i. 80). It means 
“show forth, display,” and hence “make public, proclaim,” 
especially a person’s appointment to an office: dvadédaya tov vidv 
prov “Avrioxyov Bactréa (2 Mac. ix. 25; comp. x. II, xiv. 12, 26; 
1 Esdr. i. 34, viii. 23). This meaning of the word seems to be 
late (Polyb. Plut. etc.). But the use of an official word of this 
kind points to a more important preparation for Christ’s coming 
than is indicated ix. 52. Therefore étépous points back to ix. 1-6, 
the mission of the Twelve. For 6 Kupios see on v. 17, and 
comp. vil. 13: describitur hoc loco actus vere dominicus (Beng.). 


The é7épous is in apposition, ‘‘others, viz. seventy.” The xal before 
érépous (8 AC D) is of very doubtful authority, and is as likely to have been 
inserted in explanation as omitted because superfluous. Comp. xxiii. 32, 
where xal is certainly genuine ; and see Win. lix. 7. d, p. 665. 


€BSopxjxovra [8do]. Both external and internal evidence are 
1 Steinhart in his ed. of the Scholia on Luke, by Abulfarag Bar-Hebrzeus 


(p. 22, Berlin, 1895), questions the statement of Assemani (2. O. iii. 1. 320), 
that Bar-Hebrzeus gives a list of the Seventy. Such lists have been invented, 
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rather evenly balanced as to the addition or omission of do. Tha 
word might have been either inserted or omitted to make the 
number agree with the Seventy Elders, for with Eldad and Medad 
they were seventy-two. The nations of the earth also are sometimes © 
reckoned as seventy, sometimes as seventy-two. The dvo might 
also be omitted to make a favourite number (Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 
5, Xv. 27; Judg. i. 7, ix. 2; 2 Kings x. 1; Ezra viii. 7, 14; Is. xxii. 
15; Jer. xxv. 11,etc.). See Ryle, Canon of O.T. p. 158. 


éBdoujxovra. NACLXTAZN etc., 6fg Syrr. Goth. Aeth., Iren-Lat, 
Tert. Eus. 

éBdounxovra Sve. BDMR, ace Vulg. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Arm., Clem- 
Recogn. Epiph. Scrivener considers the evidence against dvo to be 
“overwhelming both in number and weight.” So also Keim. WH. 
bracket, Treg. and Tisch. omit. 


éva. 8do. For companionship, as in the case of the Twelve 
(Mk. vi. 7), of the Baptist’s disciples (Lk. vii. 19), of Barnabas and 
Saul (Acts xiii. 2), of Judas and Silas (xv. 27), of Barnabas and 
Mark (xv. 39), of Paul and Silas (xv. 40), of Timothy and Silas 
(xvii. 14), of Timothy-and Erastus (xix. 22). The testimony of two 
would be more weighty than that of one; and they had to bear 
witness to Christ’s words and works. Comp. Eccles. iv. 9-12 ; Gen. 
ii. 18. The reading ava dvo dv0 (B K) seems to be a combination 
of ava dvo and dvo dv0 (Mk. vi. 7; Gen. vi. 19, 20). 

jpeddNev adtos EpxeoOar. “ He Himself (as distinct from these 
forerunners) was about to come.” 

2. “O pev Ocpicpds odds, ... eis tiv Oepiopsy adtoé. This 
saying is verbatim the same as that which Mt. 1x. 37, 38 records 
as addressed to the disciples just before the mission of the Twelve. 
The Twelve and the Seventy were answers to the prayer thus 
prescribed; and both had the warning of the fewness of the 
labourers and the greatness of the work. The édtyo. has no re- 
ference to the Seventy as being too few: the supply is always 
inadequate. We cannot conclude anything as to the time of year 
when the words were spoken from the mention of harvest. So 
common a metaphor might be used at any season. Com. Jn. iv. 35. 

Why does RV. retain the “truly” of AV. in Mt. ix. 37 while abolishing 
it here? It has no authority in either place, and apparently comes from the 
quidem of Vulg., which represents pév. 

Seinte. The verb does not occur in Mk. or Jn., nor in Mt. excepting 
in this saying (ix. 38). It is a favourite with Lk. (v. 12, viii. 28, 38, ix. 38, 
40, xxi. 36, xxii. 32; Acts iv. 31, viii. 22, etc.). Elsewhere rare in N.T., 
but very freq. in LXX. For the constr. see Burton, § 200. 


Stws épydtas ékBddy. “Send forth with haste and urgency.” 
The verb expresses either pressing need, or the directness with 
which they are sent to their destination. Comp. Mk. i. 12; Mt. 
xil. 20; Jas. ii, 25. There is always human unwillingness to be 
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overcome: comp. Exod. iv. 10, 13; Judg. iv. 8; Jon. i. 3. For 
épydtas of agricultural labourers comp. Mt. xx. 1, 8; Jas. v. 4; 
Ecclus. xix. 1; and of labourers in the cause of religion, 2 Cor. 
xi. 13; Phil. iii, 2; 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

8. i80d dwoorté\Xw Spas, x.7.4. The same is said to the Twelve, 
with apéBara. for dpvas (Mt. x. 16).1 For dmooré\dw see on iv. 18. 
In the ancient homily wrongly attributed to Clement of Rome 
(Lft., Clement, ii. p. 219) we have the following: dé€ye yap 6 Kvpios 
“EoeoOe as dpvia év péeow AvKwy' droxpibeis Se 6 Mérpos aira déyet’ 
*Eay ody d:acrapdgwow ot AvKot Ta dpvia; elev 6 “Iqoots 7G Iérpy* 
M? doBeicbwoay Ta dpvia tos AVKous peta 76 droOaveiv aita, Then 
follows a loose quotation of Mt. x. 28 or Lk. xii. 4, 5. See A. 
Resch, Agrapha, Texte u. Untersuch. v. 4, p. 377, 1889. 

4. ph Baordlere Badddvriov, pt mpav, ph Swodjpata, The 
Talmud enjoins that no one is to go on the Temple Mount with 
staff, shoes, scrip, or money tied to him in his purse. Christ’s 
messengers are to go out in the same spirit as they would go to 
the services of the temple, avoiding all distractions. Edersh. 
The Temple, p. 42. From Baordere we infer that trodypara were 
not to be carried in addition to what were worn on the feet. 
Sandals were allowed in the temple. Comp. ix. 3, xxii. 35. The 
whole charge means, “Take with you none of the things which 
travellers commonly regard as indispensable. Your wants will be 
supplied.” In N.T. BadAdvtioy occurs only in Lk. (xii. 33, xxii. 
35, 36): in LXX Job xiv. 17. The word is quite classical: 
Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 42. See on ix. 3 and vii. 14. 

pydSeva kata thy 686v domdonobe. They are to go straight to 
their destination, and not give their message of good tidings until 
they have reached it. It is not greetings, but greetings xara trav 
6ddv that are forbidden.2 Omnia pretermittatis, dum quod in- 
junctum est peragatis (Aug.). Comp. 2 Kings iv. 29. Like the 
sayings in ix. 60, 62, this prohibition implies that entire devotion 
to the work in hand is necessary. 

5. But directly they have reached a goal, and have obtained 
admission to a household, a greeting is to be given. Comp. ii. 14, 
aipyvn év avOpdros ; Jn. XX. 19, 21, 26, eipyvy dpiv. 

6. vids eipjvns. Another Hebraism: “one inclined to peace”: 
dignus qui illo voto potiatur. Comp. vids yeévvys (Mt. xxiii. 15) ; 
ris dzroAcias (Jn. xvii. 12); THs darevHetas (Eph. v. 6); Gavdrov (2 Sam. 

1 Comp. Von eid ser os stcut pastor gregem suum in manibus luporum 
malignorum (4 Esr. v. 18). Ovem lupo commisisté (Ter. Eunuch. v. 1. 16) 
Other examples in Wetst. on Mt. x. 16. Here bi gm év pécy NUkwy must be 
taken closely together: as certain of being attacked as lambs in the midst of 

olves. 
5 2See Tristram, ZHastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 57, for a graphic 


illustration of the value of the precept, ‘‘ Salute no man by the way.” udchra 
est salutatio, sed pulchrior matura exsecutzo (Ambr. 2 loco), 


18 
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xii. 5). Comp. réxva épyis (Eph. ii. 3). It was a saying of Hillel, 
‘Be thou of Aaron’s disciples, loving peace and seeking for peace.” 


éravarayjoceras, This is the reading of NB for éravaravera, like 
dvamarjoovra (Rev. xiv. 13). A 2 aor. pass. érdyy is given by Choeroboscus. 
Veitch, sud. ravw, p. 456. Comp. éraveratcaro 76 rvetpua éx’ abrovs (Num. 
xi. 253 2 Kings ii. 1 He Here éz’ airév probably refers to the son of peace, 
not to the house. For ef 6¢ pie (which is freq. in Lk.) see small print on 
v. 36, and Burton, § 275. 


é¢” Spas dvaxdppe. “As if it had been unspoken”; or, “as 
if it had been spoken to you, instead of by you.”! Comp. Mt. ii. 
12; Acts xviii. 21; Heb. xi. 15; Exod. xxxii. 27; 2 Sam. i. 22, 
viii. 13, etc. But they have no discretion as to giving this saluta- 
tion, however unworthy the recipient may seem to be. 


7. bv adry 82 ri olklg pévere. Not “Sin the same house” (as all English 
Versions, Vulg. and Luther), which would be év r7 atr7 olxlg, but ‘‘in that 
very house,” viz. the one which has given a welcome. Comp. ii. 38, xii. 12, 
xiii, I, 31, xx. 19, xxiii, 12, xxiv. 13, 33; in all which places RV. has rightly 
‘‘that very.” But here it has “‘that same,” and ver. 21 it changes “‘ that ” 
(AV.) to ‘‘that same.” Lk. prefers év atrg7 ra Spa, huépg, x.7r.A. The 
other Evangelists prefer év éxelvy ry @pq, K.T.X. 

éoOovres. The poetic form éow is very rare in prose: comp. Vii. 33» 
xxii, 30; Mk. i. 6; Lev. xvii. 10; Is. ix. 20; Ecclus. xx. 18. 


7a wap adtGv. What their entertainers provide: they are to 
consider themselves as members of the family, not as intruders ; 
for their food and shelter are salary and not alms. Comp. 7a zap’ 
tpav, “the bounty which you provide” (Phil. iv. 18), and see Lft. 
on Gal. i, 12. The injunction is parallel to 1 Cor. ix. 7, not to 
1 Cor. x. 27. Christ is freeing them from sensitiveness about 
accepting entertainment, not from scruples about eating food 
provided by heathen. 

dios yap 6 épydrys tod prc8od adtod. Mt. x. 10 has ris tpodis 
avrod. Epiphanius combines the two with Lk. iii. 14: dévs yap 
6 épy. T. piod. adrod Kal dpxerdv TO epyalopevy } tpopy adrod (Her. 
Ixxx. 5, p. 1072 A). Much more interesting is the quotation in 
1 Tim. v. 18, which has been made an objection to the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle. But it is probable (1) that A€¢yeu yap 7 ypady 
applies only to Boty dAodvra od pimidoers, and (2) that “Agios 6 
épydrys tov pucdod adrod is given as a well-known proverb or 
saying of Christ. See Introduction, § 6, i. a. 

pH) petaBatvete e€ oixias eis oixiav. “Do not go on changing,” 
ie, pévere, They were not to fear being burdensome to their first 
entertainers, nor to go back to those who had rejected them, still 


1 Quod semel a dei opulentia exiit non frustra exiit, sed aliguem certe ite 
penit, cui td obtingat. Solatium ministrorum, qui sibi videntur nil sdificare 


ng. ). 
‘* Talk not of wasted affection ; affection never is wasted” (Longfellow) 
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less to seek more pleasant quarters. Perhaps also this is a warn- 
ing against accepting numerous invitations which would waste 
precious time. To this day in the East travellers who arrive at 
an Arab village are overwhelmed with a round of invitativns 
(Lasserre, Evangiles, P. 324). Note the exact and original anti- 
thesis between ég and «is, “out of” and “into the interior of.” 

8. kal eis fv av wédkwv. Apparently vv. 5-7 apply to single 
dwellings, vv. 8-12 to towns. For 8€xwvra: see small print on 
viii. 13. We might expect éay déxwvrat for kal déywvrat. 

7a wapatiéneva Sutv. Just “what is offered,” without demand- 
ing more or anything different. They must be neither greedy nor 
fastidious. Comp. ix. 16; Gen. xxiv. 33, xlili. 31; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
22; 2 Sam. xii. 20; 2 Kings vi 22; 4 Mac. vi. 15. 

9. Kal Aéyete autos. “And continue saying to them”; Ze. 

to the inhabitants generally, not merely to the sick. 
' “"Hyyukev éb’ Guas  Bactela, tod cod. So that the last preach- 
ing resembled the first: Mt. iii. 2, iv. 17; Mk. i. 15. The King- 
dom of Heaven is naturally thought of as coming “won” mein, 
down from above. For éyyifeyv émi twa see Ps. xxvi. 2; 1 Mac. 
v. 40, 42. Comp. Mt. xii. 28. Note Lk.’s favourite éyy/feuv. 

10. One house might receive them, but the town as a whole 
reject them. In that case they are to leave the house (éfeA@dvres) 
and deliver a public warning before leaving the town. 


els ras mwAarelas. ‘Into the open streets” (wAdé, wAdros): It is the 
fem. of wards with 604s understood: xiii. 26, xiv. 213; Acts v. 15; Prov. 
vii. 6; Is, xv. 3; Ezek. vii. 19. Not in Mk. or Jn. 


ll. Kat tdv kovoptév tov KokdnOévta Hpiv. “ Hven the dust that 
cleaveth to us.” “Not even the smallest thing of yours will we 
have.” Hobart claims xoAAdw as a medical word (pp. 128, 1209). 
In N.T. it is used only in the passive with reflexive force. It 
occurs seven times in Lk. (xv. 15; Acts v. 13, viii. 29, ix. 26, 
x, 28, xvii. 34) and four times elsewhere (Mt. xix. 5; Rom. xii. 9; 
1 Cor. vi. 16; Rev. xviii. 5), three of which are quotations from 
LXX, where it is frequent; once in the active (Jer. xiii. 11). 
Neither in LXX (excepting Tobit vii. 16 &) nor in N.T. does 
dmropacoew occur again: comp. ékudooew (vii. 38, 44). 

thy Todto ywadokete Str. “But, although you reject us, the 
fact remains that you must perceive, that,” etc. See on vi. 24, 35. 
Note that there is no é¢’ duds (om. 8 B D LB) after qyyexev. The 
message of mercy has become a sentence of judgment. ‘“ ‘The 
Kingdom has come nigh, but not on you, because you have put 
it from you.” 


Lk. alone of the Evangelists uses rofro . . . re (xii. 393 Acts xxiv. 14), 
Jn. has 87: after dca rodro, but after robro has ta. 
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12. év rh ‘pepo éxetvy. The day of judgment following on the 
completion of the Kingdom, as is clear from ver. 14. Comp. 
xxi. 34; Mt. vii. 22; 2 Thes. i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8. Lk. 
vi. 23 is different. As in ver. 24, Lk. omits the introductory dpjv : 
he also omits xai Touéppos. The people in the cities of the plain 
had had no such opportunities as those to whom Christ’s own 
disciples preached. Comp. Mt. xi. 23. 

dvextétepov. Remissius (Vulg.) ; tolerabilius (Lat. Vet.). Only 
the comparative of dvexrds (dvéxopuar) occurs in N.T., and always in 
this phrase: Mt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24. Not in LXX. 

13-15. The Solemn Farewell to the Cities in which He had 
preached and manifested Himself in vain. The mention of the 
judgment which awaits the towns that shall reject His forerunners 
naturally leads to the mention of those places which have already 
rejected Him. It is plain from ver. 16 that this lamentation over 
the three cities is part of the address to the Seventy. The word- 
ing is almost the same as Mt. xi. 21-24, but there the comparison 
with Sodom is joined to the denunciation of Capernaum. 

18. Xopafeiv. Excepting here and the similar Woe in Mt. xi. 21, 
Chorazin is not mentioned in N.T. This shows us how much of 
Christ’s work is left unrecorded (Jn. xxi. 25). The name does not 
occur in O.T. nor in Josephus. It may be identified with the 
ruins now called Kerdzeh, about two miles N.E. of Zell Him, 
which is supposed to be Capernaum; and Jerome tells us that 
Chorazin was two miles from Capernaum: est autem nunc desertum 
in secundo lapide a Capharnaum. Some identify Zel/ Him with 
Chorazin ; but Conder, who does not believe that Ze// Him is 
Capernaum, nevertheless regards Xerdzeh as certainly Chorazin 
(Handbook to the Bible, pp. 324-326): and this is now the pre- 
vailing view. D.B.? s.v. 


& cdxno . . . Kxabrjpevor. Constructio ad sensum: comp. ver. 8. 
Xopately and ByOcaidd are feminine, and hence the reading xaO7jjevar (D). 


év odxxw. Our “sackcloth” gives a wrong idea of odxkos, 
which was made of the hair of goats and other animals, and was 
used for clothing. But sacks were made of it (Gen. xlii. 25 ; Josh. 
ix. 4) as well as garments. Comp. Jon. iii. 6. The médat points 
to a ministry of considerable duration in these cities. 

petevonoov. Like perdvova (see on iii. 3), weravoety is much 
more frequent in Lk. (xi. 32, xiil. 3, 5, xv. 7, etc.) than in Mt. and 
Mk. Neither is found in Jn. See on v. 32. 

14, mAhy Tépw kai 28d. “But, guilty as Tyre and Sidon 
are, yet,” etc. They were both of them heathen commercial 
towns, and are frequently denounced by the Prophets for their 
wickedness: Is. xxiii.; Jer. xxv. 22, xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. 3-7, 
xxviii. 12-22. Of Chorazin and Bethsaida the paradox was true, 
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that the Kingdom of God had come nigh to them, and yet they 
were far from the Kingdom of God. 

15. pr Ews obpavod SywOjon; “Shalt thou be exalted as far 
as heaven? Thou shalt be thrust down as far as Hades.” Both 
here and Mt. xi. 23 the reading 7 . . . tweioa is found in many 
authorities ; but the evidence against it (8B D L @) is conclusive. 
Godet supports it as being parfaitement claire et simple; which is 
the explanation of the corruption. There is less certainty as to 
whether xaraByjon, which is probably right in Mt., is right here 
(BD): xaraBiBacbynon is well supported. In Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17 
we have both xareBiGalov eis ddov and xaréByoar eis ddov. Heaven 
and Hades (not Gehenna) here stand for height of glory and 
depth of shame (Is. xiv. 13-15). The desolation of the whole 
neighbourhood, and the difficulty of identifying even the sites of 
these flourishing towns, is part of the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
See Jos. 2. /. iii. 10. 9; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 101; Tristram, 
Bible Places, 267; Renan, L’Antechrist, p. 277. 

16. ‘O dkodwy Sudv euod dkoder. Note the chiasmus. This 
verse connects the work of Christ with the work of His disciples 
(Acts ix. 4), and forms a solemn conclusion to the address to the 
Seventy. Those who reject their message will share the lot of 
‘hose who rejected Christ :! all alike have rejected God. Comp. 
Mt. x. 40; Jn. xii. 20; r Thes. iv. 8; 1 Sam. viii. 7.. The 
Seventy must do their utmost to avert so miserable a result of 
their labours. For aeret see on vii. 30. 

17-24. The Return of the Seventy. They would not all 
return at once, and probably did not all return to the same place, 
but met Jesus at different points as He followed them. Contrast 
the very brief account of the return of the Twelve (ix. 10). 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 225. 

17. ‘Yréotpepay Sé ot EBSouykovra. Most of the authorities 
which add 8v¥o in ver. 1 add it here also. By “returned” is meant 
that they came back to Jesus. He meanwhile had been moving. 
See on iv. 14 andi. 56. 

kal To Sadvia Srotdcverat. “Even the demons are being; 
subjected.” This was more than they expected, for they had only 
been told to heal the sick (ver. 9); whereas the Twelve were 
expressly endowed with power to cast out demons (ix. 1). There 
is nothing to show that Lk. considers exorcizing evil spirits to be the 
highest of gifts ; but the Seventy were specially elated at possessing 
this power. They think more of it than of their success in pro- 
claiming the Kingdom ; yet they recognize that it is derived from 
their Master. It is in His name that they can exorcize. His 
reply is partly (ver. 20) like the reply to the woman who pro- 


1 J] cherchat de toute maniére a tablir en principe que ses apotres c’4att 
lut-méme (Kenan, V. de. p. 294). 
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nounced His Mother to be blessed (xi. 27, 28). They may 
admire this; but there is something much more admirable. 

18. "E0edpouv tov Xatavav. At the very time when His 
ministers were casting out Satan’s ministers,—nay, even as He 
was sending them forth to their work, Jesus knew that Satan was 
being overcome. In the defeat of the demons He saw the down- 
fall of their chief. This passage is again conclusive evidence as to 
Christ’s teaching respecting the existence of a personal power of 
evil. See on viii. 12, and comp. xiii. 16, xxii. 31. In all these 
cases it would have been quite natural to speak of impersonal 
evil. See D.ZB.! art. “Satan”; Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. App. xiii. § ii. 


In N.T. the form is Zaravas (not excepting 2 Cor. xii. 7), which is 
declined, and almost invariably has the art.; but xxii. 3 and Mk, iii. 23 are 
exceptions. In LXX the word is rare. We have oardy, indecl. and without 
art., I Kings xi. 14, [23, 25], in the sense of *‘ adversary,” a human enemy ; 
and rdv Zaravay, or Tov Zaravd, Ecclus, xxi. 27. 

For the imperf. comp. Acts xviii. 5, and see Win. xl. 3. d, p. 33& 


és dotpamjy. It was as visible and unmistakable: comp. 
xvii. 24; Mt. xxiv. 27. The words are amphibolous, but are 
better taken with éGedpovr than with é« tod ovpavod, which is to be 
joined with weodvta: comp. 1x. 2%, 27) 57> xiii. 1, etc. In B 254 
ék Tov ovpavod precedes ws dotpamiv. As in ver. 15, heaven is 
here put for the height of prosperity and power: comp. Is. xiv. 12 
and 7a érovpdvia (Eph. vi. 12).1 

mweodvta. Last with emphasis. The “fallen” of RV. is no 
improvement on the “fall” of AV. “I beheld Satan fallen” 
means “saw him prostrate after his fall.” The aor. indicates the 
coincidence between the suecess of the Seventy and Christ’s 
vision of Satan’s overthrow; and neither “fallen” nor “ falling” 
(cadentem, Vulg.) express this so well as “fall” in English. See 
Burton, § 146, and T. S. Evans, £xfositor, 2nd series, iii. p. 164. 
Some refer the fall to the original fall of the Angels (Jude 6), in 
which case éGewpoty refers to the Son pre-existing with the Father. 
Others to the Incarnation, or the Temptation. Rather, it refers 
to the success of the disciples regarded as a symbol and earnest 
of the complete overthrow of Satan.? Jesus had been contemplat- 
ing evil as a power overthrown. In any case there is no analogy 
between this passage and Rev. xii. 12: the point is not that the 
devil has come down to work mischief on the earth, but that his 
power to work mischief is broken. 


This verse is sometimes quite otherwise explained. ‘* You are elated at 


1 Comp. mpéds otpavdv BiBSv (Soph. O. C. 381); Casar fertur in celum (Cic. 
Phil. iv. 3), collegam de celo detraxisté (Phil, ti. 42). 

2 Cum vos nuper mitterem ad evangelizandum videbam demonem sud 
iy a me privatum quasi de celo cadere, ac per vos magis casurum (Corn 

ap.), 
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your vi over the demons, and are proud of your spiritual powers. Beware 
of spiritual pride. There was a time when I beheld Satan Pimself fall even 
from heaven owing to this sin.”+ Others make it a rebuke to complacency and 
elation, but in another way. ‘‘ You are overjoyed at finding that demons are 
subject to you. That is no very great thing. I once beheld their sovereign 
cast out of heaven itself; and their subjection was involved in his overthrow.” 
Both these interpretations depend upon a misunderstanding of rod ovpavod, 
which does not mean the abode of the Angels, but the summit of power (Lam. 
ii. 1). This is well expressed in the Clementine Liturgy, in the Collect at the 
dismissal of the energumens, 6 pitas atrov ws dor pam iy €€ ovpavod els yhv, ob 
Tomikge piyypart, Gra drd rinns els driplay, & éxovovov airod Kxaxdyo.ay. 
Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1878, p. 5. 


19. Sé3wxa spiv thy éouctav. The powers which they have 
received are larger than they had supposed. They possessed 
during their mission, and still retain, the éfoveia to vanquish the 
powers of evil. Note the article, which is almost peculiar to this 
passage. Contrast v. 24, ix. 1, xii. 5, xix. 17; Acts ix. 14. The 
passage is possibly moulded on Ps. xci. 13: éw domda cat Baor- 
Moko empiog, kal katararnces déovza. Kai Spdxovra; but comp. 
Deut. viii. 15: rod dyaydvros ce Sa THs épjpov THs peydAns Kat 
ahs poBepas éxetvys, ov dis Saxvwv Kai oxoprios. The meaning is 
that no fraud or treachery shall prevail against them. 

Kal éni nacav Sdvap.v tod éxApod. Contrast the dvvajus of the 
enemy with the éfovcia given by Christ. Nor shall any hostile 
strength or ability succeed. The promise in both cases refers to 
victory over spiritual foes rather than to immunity from bedily 
injuries. “The enemy” means Satan: Mt. xiii. 25; Rom. xvi. 20; 
1 Pet. v. 8. But protection from physical harm may be included. 
(Acts xxviii. 3-5). The appendix to Mk. more clearly includes 
this (xvi. 18). Comp. the story of S. John being preserved from 
being harmed by boiling oil (Tertul. Preser. Her. xxxvi.), or by 
drinking hemlock (Lips. Apokr. Apostelgesch.i pp. 426, 428, 432, 
480, etc.). This latter story is unknown to the Fathers of the 
first six centuries. 


én racav thy Suv. This does not depend upon rareiy, as is shown by 
the change of prep. and case, but upon éfovglay, They have éfovcla over 
every divapas. 

mate trdve, Not of trampling under foot as vanquished, but of 
walking upon without being hurt. 

ovSev tpas ob ph Gdixyoe. Strong negation: ofdév is probably the 
subject of dé.xjoe. We might translate, ‘‘ and the power of the enemy shall 
not in anywise hurt you.” For dé:xeiy with double acc. comp. Acts xxv. 10 3 
Gal. iv. 12; Philem. 18: and for détxe@y in the sense of *‘ injure” comp. Rev. 
vii. 3, ix. 4. The reading dé:xjoy (BC) looks like a grammatical correction. 





1 Thus Gregory the Great: Mire Dominus, ut in discipulorum cordibus 
elationem premeret, mox judicium ruingz retulit, quod ipse magzster elationés 
accepit ; ut in auctore superbie discerent, quid de elationis vitio formidarent 
(Moral, xxiii. 6, Migne, Ixxvi. 259). 
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This last clause sums up the other two. They have power 
over fraud and force; nothing shall harm them. Comp. Jn. x. 28, 
29; Is. xi. 8, 9.? 

20. mAhv év tovTw ph xalpere. “But (although you may well 
rejoice, yet) cease to rejoice in this, but continue to rejoice in 
something better.” Pres. imperat. in both cases. Js¢a /eiitia 
periculo superbiea subjacet: illa demissum gratumgue animum Deo 
subjicit (Grotius). The casting out of demons gives no security 
for the possession of eternal life. It is not one of ra xapiopara 
ra peiLova: still less is it the xa tmepBorAjy dev (1 Cor. xii. 31). 
A Judas might cast out demons. Comp. “I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice” (Hos. vi. 6), which does not mean that sacrifice is 
forbidden, but that mercy is greatly superior. See on xxill. 28 
and comp. xiv. 12, 13. For wAyv comp. vv. II, 14. 

Ta évépata Suav evyeypamtor év tots odpavois. “ Your names 
have been written, and remain written, in heaven,” as citizens 
possessing the full privileges of the heavenly commonwealth: zz 
celis unde Satanas decidit: etst reclamavit Satanas: etiamsi in 
terra non sitis celebres (Beng.). But there is probably no refer- 
ence to & r@ dvdpuari cov (ver. 17). “Do not rejoice because 
you exorcize demons in //y name, but rejoice because your 
names are written in heaven,” is a false antithesis? There is no 
emphasis on tpdv. Comp. Heb. xii. 23; Rev. iii. 8, xvii. 8, 
XX. 12, 15, xxi. 27, xxii. 19; Phil. ili, 20. The figure is one of 
many taken from O.T. and endued with a higher meaning: Is. 
iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Dan. xii. 1. Comp. Hermas, Vis. i. 3. 2; 
Sim. ii. 9. Contrast Jer. xvii. 13. For Rabbinical illustrations 
see Wetst. on Phil. iv. 3. Allusion to the Oriental custom of 
recording in the archives the names of benefactors (Esth. x. 2; 
Hat. viii. go. 6) is not probable. And it is clear from Rev. iii. 5, 
xxii. 19; Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. lxix. 28 that absolute predestina- 
tion is not included in the metaphor. For the Hebr. plur. rots 
ovpavots comp. xii. 53, xxi. 26 ; Acts vii. 55. 

21-24. The Exultation of Jesus over the Divine Preference 
shown to the Disciples. Mt. xi. 25-27. Nowhere else is any- 
thing of the kind recorded of Christ. Mt. connects it with the 
Woes on the three cities, and connects these with the message 
from the Baptist. 

21. *Ev atti tH dpa. “In that very hour” (see small print on 
ver. 7), making the connexion with the return of the Seventy close 


1 Justin Martyr says to the Roman Emperors, dels 8’ droxreivar pév ddvacde, 
BrdWor 8 od (Apol. i. 2). He is probably adapting Plat. 4fo/. 30 C. 

2 Augustine seems to suggest it Zvarr, in Ps. xci. But Enarr. in Ps. cxxx, 
he says well: Won omnes Christiani bont demonia ejictunt ; omnium tamen 
nomina scripta sunt in calo, Non eos voluit gaudere ex co quod proprium 
kabebant, sed ex eo quod cum ceteris salutem tenebant. 
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and express. Both this and ai77 77 Spe (without ev) are peculiar 
to Lk. (vii. 21, xii. 12, xx. 19: and i. 38; Acts xvi. 18, xxii. 13) 
In the parallel passage we have év éxeivw 7G xarpo (Mt. xi. 25). 

Ayskideato 7G mvedpatt to Gyiw. “Exulted in the Holy 
Spirit,” ze. this holy joy is a Divine inspiration. The fact is 
analogous to His being “led by the Spirit in the wilderness’ 
(iv. 1). Nowhere else is anything of the kind recorded of Christ. 
The verb is a strong one: comp. i 47; Acts ii. 26, xvi. 343 
2 Kings i. 20; 1 Chron. xvi. 31; Job iii. 18; Is. xii. 6, XXV. 9; 
Psalms passim. Mt. has merely bxoxpDele. 


The strangeness of the expression “ exulted in the Holy Spirit” has led to 
the omission of 7 dryly in A Syr-Sin. and some inferior authorities. There is 
= in Scripture. Rom. i: 4; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 18, are not 

ogous. 


*Efopohoyoipal cor, mdétep kdpre toi obpavoi Kai TAs yas. “I 
acknowledge openly to Thine honour, I give Thee praise”; Gen. 
wiix. 355 Ps. xxx. 4, CV1. 47, cxxil. 4; Rom. xiv. 11, xv. 9: Clem. 
Rom. lxi. 3. Satan is cast down from heaven, and vanquished on 
earth. God is Father and Lord of both; Father in respect of the 
love, and Lord in respect of the power, which this fact exhibits. 
For other public recognitions of God as His Father comp. Mt. xv. 
13, XViii. 35; Jn. v. 17, xi. 41, xii. 27; Lk. xxiii. 34, 46. The geni- 
tives belong to xvpe only, not to wérep: comp. Clem. Hom. xvii. 5. 

Gnéxpupas taita dd copav kat cuvetev, x.t.h. The radra refers 
to the facts about the Kingdom made known by the Seventy. In 
sound as in sense there is a contrast between dwéxpwfas and 
émexéhuipas. The aristocracy of intellect, who prided themselves 
upon their superiority, are here the lowest of all. The statement 
is general, but has special reference to the scribes and Pharisees, 
who both in their own and in popular estimation were the wise and 
enlightened (Jn. vii. 49, ix. 40). The vio are the unlearned, 
and therefore free from the prejudices of those who had been 
trained in the Rabbinical schools. It is very arbitrary to confine 
the thanksgiving to dexdAupas: it belongs to dréxpuwas also. That 
God has proved His independence of human intellect is a matter 
for thankfulness. Intellectual gifts, so far from being necessary, are 
often a hindrance. S. Paul is fond of pointing out this law of the 
“Lord of heaven and earth”: Rom. i. 22; 1 Cor. i. 19-31; 
2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. Note the omission of the article before codav, 
ovverov, and vyrlos. To be codds and ovverds is not fatal: such 
are not ipso facto excluded, although they often exclude themselves. 
Nor are the vv ipso facto accepted. 


In Clem. Hom. viii. 6 the passage is quoted thus: eouohoyoipet cor, wdrep 
700 ovpavod Kal ris vis, Sre dwéxpupas tabra ard copay kal mpecBurépuv, Kar 
déxexdhupas aira vywlus Oqdrdfovow ; and again, xviii. 15: 6rt dep i» kpumrd 
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copots, darexdd\upas 17rd, vnlors Onddfovow. The latter form avoids the difh- 
culty about thanking God for hiding from the wise. In application the vimvos 
are made to be the Gentiles. The Marcosians had the future,—étopodoyijoo- 
pat (Iren. i. 20, 3). 

The word vimos (vn, Eros) represents the Latin zz/fans. Lat. Vet. and 
Vulg. have parvulzs here and Mt. xi. 253 but zzfantzum, Mt. xxi. 16. It is 
opposed to dvijp, 1 Cor. xiii, 11; Eph. iv, 14; and to réAeos, Heb. v. 13. 

vat, This resumes the expression of thanks; and hence the second én, 
like the first, depends upon éfdmodoyotpal oor: *‘I thank Thee that thus it 
was well-pleasing.” Comp. Phil. iv. 3; Philem. 20; Rev. xvi. 7, xxii. 20. 

6 watyp. The nom. with the art. often takes the place of the voc. in 
N.T., and generally without any difference in meaning. This is specially the 
case with imperatives (viii. 54, xii. 32; Mt. xxvii. 29°; Mk. v. 41, ix. 253 
Col. iii. 18; Eph. vi. 1, etc.), and may often be due to Hebrew influence 
(2 Kings ix. 313 Jer. xlvii. 6). Here there is perhaps a slight difference 
between wdrep and 6 warzp, the latter meaning, ‘‘ Thou who art the Father of 
all.” The use of 6 raryp for mdrep may be due to liturgical influence. Comp. 
Mk. xiv. 36; Rom. viii. 15; and see Lft. on Gal. iv. 6 and Col. iii. 18; also 
Win. xxix. 2, p. 227; Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 76. 


edSoxia éyéveto éumpoobdy cov. A Hebraism, with evdoxia first 
for emphasis. See on il. 14. 

22. The importance of this verse, which is also in Mt. (xi. 27), 
has long been recognized. It is impossible upon any principles of 
criticism to question its genuineness, or its right to be regarded as 
among the earliest materials made use of by the Evangelists. And 
it contains the whole of the Christology of the Fourth Gospel. It 
is like “an aerolite from the Johannean heaven” (Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, p. 527); and for that very reason causes perplexity to those 
who deny the solidarity between the Johannean heaven and the 
Synoptic earth. It should be compared with the following pas- 
sages: Jn. ili, 35, vi. 46, viii. 19, X. 15, 30, XiV. 9, XVi. 15, XVii. 
6, 10.! 

The introductory insertion, cal otpagels rpds rods wabnrds elev (AC) is 
one of the few points in which the TR. (which with § BD LM omits the 
words) differs from the third edition of Steph. 

22. Ndvra pot wapedsd0n. The rdévra seems primarily to refer to 
the revealing and concealing. Christ has full power in executing 

1««This passage is one of the best authenticated in the Synoptic Gospels. 
It is found in exact parallelism botk in Mt. and Lk., and is therefore known to 
have been part of that ‘collection « discourses’ (cf. Holtzmann, Syxopt. Evan- 
gelen, p. 184; Ewald, Zvangelier, ‘sp. 20, 255; Weizsicker, pp. 166-169), in 
all probability the composition of s+¢ Apostle St. Matthew, which many critics 
believe to be the oldest of all the Evangelical documents, And yet cnce grant 
the authenticity of this passage, and there is nothing in the Johannean Christo- 
logy that it does not cover. Even the doctrine of pre-existence seems to be 
implicitly contained in it” (Sanday, Fourth Gospel, p. 109). Keim affirms that 


‘* There is no more violent criticism than that which Strauss has introduced ” of 
repudiating a passage so strongly attested (es. of Maz. iv. p. 63). 
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the Divine decrees. But it is arbitrary to confine the rdyra to 
the potestas revelandi. 

yreones tis éotw 6 vids. “Comes to know what His nature is, 
His counsel, His will” Mt has éxvywooxa tov vidy, where the 
compound verb covers what is here expressed by the is. Both 
might be translations of the same Aramaic. 


On purely subjective grounds Keim contends for the Marcionite 
4p, which is certzinly as old as Justin (AZol. i. 63), although page 
woos, Try.c. Even Meyer thinks that &yw may be original But the 
evidence agzinst it is overwhelming. 
Sin. makes the two clauses interrogative: ‘* Who knoweth the Son, 
the Father? and who knoweth the Father, except the Son?” 
at... Groxahtpa. “ Willing to reveal ” (RV.); will reveal” 
(AY.), is the simple future. There isa similar weakening of Bot\ec$u in AV. 
Acts xvii. 15, and of Gérew, xix. 14. See small print on ix. 24. 


22, 24. In Mt. xiii. 16, 17 this saying, with some slight differ- 
ences, occurs in quite another connexion, viz. after the explanation 
of the reason for Christ’s speaking in parables. If the words were 
uttered only once, Lk. appears to give the actual position. The 
nar ihiay seems to imply some interval between ov. 22 and 23, 
Christ's thanksgiving seems to have been uttered publicly, in the 
place whe-e the returning Seventy met Him. 

22. & Phénere. The absence of ipeis is remarkable. Contrast 
typi 52 paxdpun ot bpGarpot (Mt. xiii. 16). Lk. has no equivalent 
to Daal ra &ra. [ipaw] 6 éxt éxotvovew. Comp. paxdpvot ot Eid is tgs & 
raise ipépors éxeivass tidy 7a. dyad (Ps. Sol. xvii. 50, xviil. 7). 

24, xohdoi mpopirat wat Baorhets. Balaam, Moses, Isaiah, and 
Miczh; David, Solomon, and Hezekiah. For Baoureis Mt. has 
Sinan, “and for dara bas éxchipgoay. Vulg. has voluerunt here 
and + a sgl’ in Mt. Neither AV. nor RV. distinguishes. Note 

Lk. again omits the introductory dp7jv, as in ver. 12. See on 
ara As to the Prophets comp. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 
ipcis Phémere. Here Mt., who has given the emphatic con- 
trast between “you” and the ancients at the outset, omits the 
ipds. One suspects that his arrangement of the pronouns is the 
original one. Lk. has no ipeis with dxovere. In 2 Cor. xi. 29 
we have an emphatic pronoun with the second verb and not with 
the first. 

25-29. The Lawyers Questions. This incident forms the 
introduction to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. Comp. 
xii. 13-15, xiv. 15, xv. 1-3. The identification of this lawyer with 
the one who asked, “Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” (Mk. xii. 28-32; Mt. xxii. 35-40) is precarious, but perhaps 
ought not to be set aside as impossible. There the question is theo- 
logical and speculative ; here it is practical. Place, introduction, 
and issue are quite different ; and the qvotation from the Law 
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which is common to the narratives is here uttered by the lawyer, 
there by Christ. An identification with the man who had great 
possessions, and who asked the very same question as the lawyer 
asks here, although in a very different spirit (Mk. x. 17-22; Mt. 
xix. 16-22), is impossible, because Lk. himself records that in full 
(xviii. 18-23). The opening words of this narrative point to an 
Aramaic source. 

25. vopicds tis dvéotn exmerpdfov adtov. See on vii. 30. Ex. 
cepting Mt. xxii. 35, which is possibly parallel to this, voyuxds is 
used by no other Evangelist. The dvéory implies a situation in 
which the company were seated. Neither this question nor the 
one respecting the great commandment was calculated to place 
Jesus in a difficulty, but rather to test His ability as a teacher: the 
éxrepdfwv (see small print on iv. 12) does not imply a sinister 
attempt to entrap Him. This use of res (vv. 30, 31, 33, 38) Is 
freq. in Lk. 

ti moujoas. The tense implies that by the performance of 
some one thing eternal life can be secured. What heroic act 
must be performed, or what great sacrifice made? The form of 
question involves an erroneous view of eternal life and its relation 
to this life. Contrast the Philippian gaoler (Acts xvi. 30). 

Lov aidviov KAnpovopyjow. The verb is freq. in LXX of the 
occupation of Canaan by the Israelites (Deut. iv. 22, 26, vi. 1, 
etc.), and thence is transferred to the perfect possession to be 
enjoyed in the Kingdom of the Messiah (Ps. xxiv. 13, xxxvi. 9, 
II, 22, 29; Is. lx. 21); both uses being based upon the original 
promise to Abraham. See Wsctt. Hebrews, pp. 167-169. Lk. 
like Jn., never uses aidveos of anything but eternal beatitude 
(xvi. 9, xviii. 18, 30). The notion of endlessness, although not 
necessarily expressed, is probably implied in the word. See 
Wsctt. £pp. of St. John, pp. 204-208; App. E, Gosp. of S. John 
in Camb. Grk. Test. ; and the literature quoted in Zoeckler, Handd. 
ad. Theol. Wissft, iii. pp. 199-201. With the whole expression 
comp. of 6 dcvot Kuptov KAnpovopynoover Cony ev edppoovvy (Ps. Sol. 
xiv. 7), and dovoe xupiov KAnpovounoater éraryyeXlas Kuplov (xii. 8). 

26. “Ev 76 véuw. First with emphasis. A vopixds ought to 
know that é& 7G véum the answer to the question is plainly 
given: émt rov véuov abrov waparéume (Euthym.). 

Tas dvayweokers; Equivalent to the Rabbinical formula, 
when scriptural evidence was wanted, “What readest thou?” 
But perhaps the és implies a little more, viz. “to what effect”? 
The form of question does not necessarily imply a rebuke. For 
dvaywaokew see iv. 16. That Jesus pointed to the man’s phylactery 
and meant, “ What have you got written there?” is conjecture. 
That he had “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” on his 
phylactery, is improbable. The jrs¢ of the two laws was written 
on phylacteries, and the Jews recited it morning and evening, 
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from Deut. vi. 3, xi. 13; hence it was the natural answer to 
Christ’s question. That he adds the second law, from Lev. xix. 
18, is remarkable, and it may be that he was desirous of leading 
up to the question, “ And who is my neighbour?” See D.Z.? art. 
“ Frontlets” ; Schaff’s Herzog, art. “ Phylactery.” 
27. Here, as in Mk. xii. 30, we have four powers with which God is to 
be loved. Mt. xxii. 37 follows Heb. and LXX in giving three. They cover 
man’s intellectual, and moral activity. Mk. and LXX have & 


thr t; Mt. has & throughout; Lk. changes from €& to é. For the 
last words comp. Rom. xiii. 9. 


28. *Opbas drexpibns. Comp. 6p9as Expwas (vii. 43). In Mk. 
xii. 32 it is the scribe who commends Jesus for His answer. 
toito mote, Pres. imperat. “Continually do this,” not merely 
do it once for all; with special reference to the form of the 
lawyer's question (ver. 25). See Rom. ii 13, x. 5; Lev. xviii. 5. 
29. Géhuv BixarGoa éautéy. Not merely “willing,” but “wishing 
to justify himself.” For what? Some say, for having omitted to 
perform this duty in the past. Others, for having asked such a 
question, the answer to which had been shown to be so simple. 
The latter is perhaps nearer the fact; but it almost involves the 
other. “ Wishing to put himself in the right,” he points out that 
the answer given is not adequate, because there is doubt as to 
the meaning of “one’s neighbour.” Qui multa interrogant non 
multa facere gestiunt (Beng.). For 8txavéoar see on vii. 35 and 
Rom. 1, 17. 
wal tis éotiy pou mhnciov; The question was a very real one 
to a Jew of that age. Lightfoot, ad /oc., quotes from Maimonides, 
“he excepts all Gentiles when he saith, His neighbour. An 
Israelite killing a stranger inhabitant, he doth not die for it by 
the Sanhedrim; because he said, If any one lift up himself 
against his neighbour.” 
cal ths ed ae AE The xaf accepts what is said, and leads on 
to another . xviii. 265 Jn. ix. 36; 2 Cor.ii.2. Win. liii. 3. 
oe P- 545- For the the omission of the art. before mhyolov (wov perhaps taking 
its place) see Win. xix. 5. b, p. 163: but xAyoloy may be an adverb. 


30-37. §The Parable of the Good Samaritan. Entirely in 
harmony with the general character of this Gospel as teaching 
that righteousness and salvation are not the exclusive privilege of 
the Jew. The parable is not an answer to the original question 
(ver. 25), and therefore in no way implies that works of benevolence 
secure eternal life. It is an answer to the new question (ver. 29), 
and teaches that no one who is striving to love his neighbour as 
himself can be in doubt as to who is his neighbour. We may be- 
lieve that the narrative is not fiction, but history. Jesus would 
not be likely to invent such behaviour, and attribute it to priest, 
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Levite, and Samaritan, if it had not actually occurred. Nowhere 
else does He speak against priests or Levites. Moreover, the 
parable would have far more point if taken from real life.’ 

30. brokaBdv. ‘Took him up” to reply to him. Here only 
in N.T. has iroAapBdvw this meaning, which is quite classical and 
freq. in Job (ii. 4, iv. 1, vi. 1, ix. 1, xi. 1, xii, 1, XV. I, Xvi. I, etc.). 
Contrast vii. 43; Acts ii. 15; Job xxv. 13, where it means “I 
suppose.” 


Here Vulg. has suscipzens, with suspiciens as v./.in many MSS. Be- 
sides these two, Lat. Vet. has swsbéczens (e) and respondens (f); but not 
excipiens, which would be an equivalent. 


“AvOpwrds tis KatéBavev. The road is downhill; but besides 
this we commonly talk of “going down” from the capital. The 
narrative implies that the man is a Jew. Jericho is about twenty 
miles from Jerusalem ; and the road still, as in Jerome’s day, has 
a bad name for brigandage from “the Arabian in the wilderness ” 
(Jer. iii, 2), ze. the Bedawin robbers who infest the unfrequented 
roads. Sir F. Henniker was murdered here in 1820.? It is 
possible that Jesus was on this road at the time when He delivered 
the parable ; for Bethany is on it, and the next event takes place 
there (vv. 35-42). 


mepiérecev Ayorais. Change from imperf. to aor. ‘‘ Fell among 
robbers,” so that they were all round him. Quite classical ; comp. Jas. i. 2. 
Wetst. gives instances of this very phrase in profane authors, and it is in- 
correct to classify wepirlmrew as a medical word. For Agorys, ‘robber ” 
(xix. 46, xxii. 52; Jn. xviii. 40), as distinct from xAewr7js, ‘‘ thief” (xii. 33, 
393 Jn. xii. 6), see Trench, Syz. xliv. 


ot Kat éxSdcavres aitév, Who, in addition to other violence, 
stripped him.” Robbers naturally plunder their victims, but do 


1“¢The spot indicated by our Lord as the scene of the parable is unmis- 
takable. About half-way down the descent from Jerusalem to Jericho, close to 
the deep gorge of Wady Kelt, the sides of which are honeycombed by a labyrinth 
of caves, in olden times and to the present day the resort of freebooters and 
outlaws, is a heap of ruins, marking the site of an ancient khan. The Kahn 
el Ahmar, as the ruin is called, possessed a deep well, with a scanty supply of 
water. Not another building or trace of human habitation is to be found on 
any part of the road, which descends 3000 feet from the neighbourhood of 
Bethany to the entrance into the plain of Jordan. Irregular projecting masses 
of rock and frequent sharp turns of the road afford everywhere safe cover and 
retreat for robbers” (Tristram, Zastern Customs, p. 220). 

2It was near Jericho that Pompey destroyed strongholds of brigands 
(Strabo, Geogr. xvi. 2. 41). Jerome explains ‘‘ the Going up to Adummim ” or 
‘* Ascent of the Red” (Josh. xv. 7, xviil. 17), which is identified with this road, 
as so called from the blood which is there shed by robbers. The explanation 
is probably wrong, but the evidence for the robbers holds good (De Lociés Heb. 
s.v. Adummim). The Knights Templars protected pilgrims along this road. 
For a description of it see Stanley, Si. &° Pal. p. 424; Keim, gf of Naz. 
Vv. Pp 7%. 
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not always strip them. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 28; with double accusa- 
tive, Mt. xxvii. 31; Mk. xv. 20. It was because he tried to keep 
his clothes, and also to disable him, that they added blows to 
robbery. For the phrase m\ynyds émOévres comp. Acts xvi. 23; 
Rev. xxii. 18: in class. Grk. 7A. éuBddAdXeav. Cicero has plagam 
alicui imponere (Pro Sest. xix. 44); also vulnera alicui imponere 
(De Fin, iv. 24. 66). For jpOavi comp. 4 Mac. iv. 11. 

81. xatd cuyxupiay. Not exactly “by chance,” but “by way 
of coincidence, by concurrence.” Vulg. has accidit ut; Lat. Vet. 
ortuito (a ff, qr), forte (d), derepente (e), while several omit (b cil). 

he word occurs here only in N.T. and is rare elsewhere. In 
Hippocrates we have 8’ d\Anv teva cvyxvpiav and ra ard ovykupias. 
Neither ovvrvyéa nor tvxy occurs in N.T.; and tvyy only once 
or twice, ovvrvyia not once, in LXX. Multew bone occasiones 
latent sub his que fortuita videantur. Scriptura nil describit 
temere ut fortuitum (Beng.). 

iepeds tis xatéBatvev. This implies that he also was on his 
way from Jerusalem. That he was going home after discharging 
his turn of service, and that Jericho was a priestly city, like 
Hebron, is conjecture. 

dvrimapqdOev. “Went by opposite to him.” A rare word; 
here only in N.T. In Wisd. xvi. ro it has the contrary meaning, 
“came by opposite to them” to help them; 7d eos ydp cov 
évrurapnAGev kal idcaro avrovs. Comp. Mal. ii. 7-9. 


82. The insertion of yevduevos before xara rév rérov (A) makes édOdv 
belong to léév, ‘‘ came and saw”: and thus the Levite is made to be more 
heartless than the priest, whom he seems to have been following. The 
priest saw and passed on; but the Levite came up to him quite close, saw, 
and passed on. But BLX <= omit yevduevos, while D and other authorities 
omit é\@dv ; and it is not likely that both are genuine. Syr-Sin. omits one. 
Most editors now omit ‘yevduevos, but Field pleads for its retention, and ° 
would omit €\duv (Otzum Norvic. iii. p. 43). 


83. Lapapetrys Sé Trg d8edwv. A despised schismatic, in marked 
sontrast to the orthodox clergy who had shown no kindness.! 
Comp. xvii. 16; Jn. iv. 39-42. He is not said to be xaraBaivur : 
he would not be coming from Jerusalem. 

A\Oev Kat’ adtdv. ‘Came down upon him, or “where he 
was,” or “towards him” (Acts viii. 26, xvi. 7; Phil. iii. 14). The 
fear of being himself overtaken by brigands, or of being suspected 
of the robbery, does not influence him. “ Directly he saw him, 
forthwith (aor.) he was moved with compassion.” See on vii. 13. 

84. mpoceNOdv. This neither of the others seems to have done : 


1 Blunt sees here a possible coincidence. Christ may have chosen a 
Samaritan for the benefactor, as a gentle rebuke to James and John for wish. 
ing just before this to call down fire on Samaritans (ix. 54). See Undesigned 
Coincidences, Pt. IV. xxxii. p. 300, 8th ed. 
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they avoided coming near him. He was half-unconscious, anc 
they wished to get past without being asked to help. 

karéSyoev Ta tpatpara avTod émxéwy Edatov Kal otvoy. These 
medical details would be specially interesting to Lk. ‘“ Bound up, 
pouring on, as he bound, oil and wine.” Neither compound 
occurs elsewhere in N.T. Comp. tpadpa éorw xaradjoat (Ecclus. 
xxvil. 21); and, for émiyéw, Gen. xxviii. 18; Lev. v. 11. Oil and 
wine were recognized household remedies. The two were some- 
times mixed and used as a salve for wounds. See evidence in 
Wetst. Both tpatpma and rpavpari¢w are pec. to Lk. 

emBiBdoas Sé adtdv émt 1d tSt0ov Krivos. The verb is peculiar 
to Lk. in N.T. (xix. 35; Acts xxiii. 24), but classical and freq. in 
LXX. Comp. érifiBdoare tov vidy pov Larwpov eri tiHv jyiovor 
tyv éunv (1 Kings i. 33). Krijvos (xrdowar) is lit. “ property,” and 
so “cattle,” and especially a “beast of burden” (Acts xxiii. 2453 
1 Cor. xv. 39; Rev. xviii. 13). The mav8oxetov was probably a 
more substantial place of entertainment than a xardAvua: see on 
ii. 7. The word occurs here only in bibl. Grk., and here only is 
stabulum used in the sense of “inn”: comp. stabularius in ver. 35. 
It is perhaps a colloquial word (Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. 
p. 74). Attic ravdoxeior. 


35. éml rhv atpiov. ‘* Towards the morrow,” as Acts iv. 5 and éml rip 
pay ris mpocevxijs (Acts iii. 1). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ at the dawn of the day.” In 
Mk. xv. I some texts read érl 7d mpwl. This use of ét is rare. Comp. ém 
Thy éw (Thue. ii. 84. 2). The ée@wv after adpuov (AC) is not likely to be 
genuine ; but it would mean that he went outside before giving the money, 
to avoid being seen by the wounded man. &BDLX 4 and most Versions 
omit. 


ékBadov Suo Syvdpia. The verb does not necessarily imply 
any violence: “having put out, drawn out,” from his girdle; not 
“flung out”; comp. vi. 42; Mt. xii. 35, xiii. 52. The two denarit 
would equal about four shillings, although in weight of silver 
much less than two shillings. See on vii. 41. 

mpocdanavnons. “Spend in addition” to the two denarii. 
Luc. Zp. Saturn. 39. From the Vulg. supererogaveris comes the 
technical expression ofera supererogationtis. 

éyo év TO éwavépyeoOal pe. The éyd is very emphatic: “TI, 
and not the wounded man, am responsible for payment.” Note- 
the pres. infin. ‘While I am returning, in the course of my 
return journey”: see on ili. 21. The verb occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. only xix. 15, but is classical and not rare in LXX. 

36, 37. The Moral of the Parable. Christ not only forces the 
lawyer to answer his own question, but shows that it has been 
asked from the wrong point of view. For the question, ‘ Who is 
my neighbour?” is substituted, “To whom am I neighbour? 
Whose claims on my neighbourly help do I recognize?” All the 
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three were by proximity neighbours to the wounded man, and his 
claim was greater on the priest and Levite; but only the alien 
recognized any claim. The yeyovéva: is very significant, and implies 
this recognition: “decame neighbour, Zroved neighbour”: comp. 
xix. 17; Heb. xi. 6. “The neighbouring Jews became strangers, 
the stranger Samaritan became neighbour, to the wounded traveller. 
It is not place, but love, which makes neighbourhood” (Words- 
worth). RV. is the only English Version which takes account of 
yeyovevae: Vulg. Luth. and Beza all treat it as «iva. 

87. ‘O woujoas Td EXeos pet adtod. The lawyer goes back to his 
own question, ti woujoas; He thereby avoids using the hateful 
name Samaritan: “He that showed the act of mercy upon him,” 
the éAcos related of him. Comp. zoujoot ddcos peta tav TatTépwv 
jpav (i. 72), and eueydAuvey 76 Xcos adrod pet adris (i. 58). 
The phrase is Hebraistic, and in N.T. peculiar to Lk. (Acts xiv. 
27, xv. 4): freq. in LXX (Gen. xxiv. 12; Judg. i. 24, viii. 35, etc.). 

Nopevou kai od moter dpoiws. Either, “Go; thou also do like- 
wise”; or, “Go thou also; do likewise.” Chrysostom seems to 
take it in the latter way: aopevov ctv, dyai, kai av, kal mote 
épotws (xi. p. 109, B). There is a rather awkward asyndeton in 
either case; but xai ov must be taken together. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 69; 2 Sam. xv. 19; Obad. 11. “Go, and do ¢how likewise” 
would be zopevov kai rote. ov épotws. Field, Otium LVorvic. iii. p. 
44. Note the pres. imperat. “Thou also habitually do likewise.” 
It is no single act, but lifelong conduct that is required. Also 
that cai fyon does not follow zofe, as in ver. 28; perhaps be- 
cause the parable says nothing about loving God, which does not 
come within its scope. It is an answer to the question, “ Who is 
it that I ought to love as myself?” and we have no means of 
knowing that anything more than this isintended. Comp. vi. 31. 


The Fathers delight in mystical interpretations of the parable. For 
references and examples see Wordsw. Comm. tn loco; Trench, Par. xvii. notes. 
Such things are permissible so long as they are not put forward as the meaning 
which the Propounder of the Parable designed to teach. That Christ Himself 
was a unique realization of the Good Samaritan is unquestionable. That He 
intended the Good Samaritan to represent Himself, in His dealings with fallen 
humanity, is more than we know.? 


88-42. §The Two Sisters of Bethany. That this incident 
took place at Bethany can hardly be doubted. If the sisters had 
not yet settled at Bethany, the place could hardly have been called 


% «apn Mapias cat Mapas (Jn. xi. 1). Jesus is on His way to 


4 Augustine’s attempt to prove the latter point is almost grotesque. The 
ews said to Christ, ‘‘ Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil” (Jn. viii. 48). 
esus might have replied, ‘‘ Neither am I a Samaritan, nor have I a devil”: 
ut He said only, ‘‘I have not a devil.” Therefore He admitted that He was 

a Samaritan (Serm. clxxi. 2). 
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or from a short visit to Jerusalem which Lk. does not mention. 
He perhaps inserts it here as a further answer to the question, 
““What must one do to inherit eternal life?” Mere benevolence, 
such as that of the Samaritan, is not enough. It must be united 
with, and be founded upon, habitual communion with the Divine. 
“The enthusiasm of humanity,” if divorced from the love of God, 
is likely to degenerate into mere serving of tables. But the 
narrative may be here in its true chronological position. It is 
one of the most exquisite among the treasures which Lk. alone 
has preserved ; and the coincidence between it and Jn. xi. with 
regard to the characters of the two sisters, the incidents being 
totally different, is strong evidence of the historical truth of 
both.} 

38. "Ev 82 1G mopedecOar aitods. “ Now during their journey- 
ings”: see on iil, 21, As Lk. does not name the village, we may 
conjecture that he did not know where this occurred. One does 
not see how the mention of Bethany would have put the sisters 
in danger of persecution from the Jerusalem Jews. If that 
danger existed, the names of the sisters ought to have been 
suppressed. 

yur) 8€ ms dvduare Mdépba émeSéEato adtév. She was evidently 
the mistress of the house, and probably the elder sister. That she 
was a widow, is pure conjecture. That she was the wife of Simon 
the leper, is an improbable conjecture (Jn. xii. 1, 2). The names 
Martha, Eleazar (Lazarus), and Simon have been found in an 
ancient cemetery at Bethany. The coincidence is curious, what- 
ever may be the explanation. Martha was not an uncommon 
name. Marius used to take about with him a Syrian woman 
named Martha, who was said to have the gift of prophecy (Plut. 
Mar. 414). It means “lady” or “mistress”: xdpia. For évopare 
see on v. 27, and for émoSéxona: comp. xix. 6; Acts xix. 73 Jas. 
ii. 29. The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T. 


els thy olxlav, This is probably the right reading, of which els ray 
olkoy adrjs is the interpretation. Even without a’rjs there can be little 
doubt that Martha’s house is meant, 


89. 7 kal mapaxaleoOetoa mpds tods 3éSas. The xaf can hardly 
be “even,” and the meaning “also” is not clear. Perhaps 
“Martha gave Him a welcome, and Mary also expressed her 
devotion in her own way,” is the kind of thought ; or, “ Mary 
joined in the welcome, and also sat at His feet.” The meal has 


1 « But the characteristics of the two sisters are brought out in a very subtle 
way. In St. Luke the contrast is summed u ) a8 it were, in one definite incident ; 
in St. John it is developed gradually in the course of a continuous narrative. 
In St. Luke the contrast is direct and trenchant, a contrast (one might almost 
say) of light and darkness, But in St. John the characters are shaded off, as 
it were, into one another” (Lft. Bib/ical Essays, p- 38). 
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not yet begun, for Martha is preparing it; and Mary is not 
sitting at table with Him, but at His feet as His disciple (Acts 
Xxil. 3). For toé Kupiou see on v. 17 and vii. 13. The verb is 
class., but the 1 aor. part. is late Greek (Jos. Ané. vi. 11. 9). Note 
the imperf. jxovev: she continued to listen. 

- 40. wepreonGto. ‘Was drawn about in different directions, 
distracted.” The word forms a marked contrast to zapaxa0eo- 
Octoa. Comp. Eccles. i. 13, iii. 10, v. 19; Ecclus. xli. 4. 

émotdaca dé etev, Kipve. ‘And she came up and said”: see 
on ii. 38. Cov. has “stepte unto Him.” Other Versions previous 
to AV. have “stood.” The word perhaps indicates an impatient 
movement. Her temper is shown in her addressing the rebuke to 
Him rather than to her sister. Her saying 4 a5e\$7 pou instead of 
Mapidp is argumentum quasi ab iniguo (Beng.), and pévny is placed 
first for emphasis. The imperf. xaté\evwev expresses the continu- 
ance of the neglect. The word does not imply that Mary began 
to help and then left off, but that she ought to have helped, and 
from the first abstained. 


For elroy . . . tva comp. Mk. iii. 9, and for dvrtkauBdvw see on i, 54. 
Here the meaning of evvavr, is “ take hold along with me, help me.” Com 
Rom. viii. 26; Exod. xviii. aay Ps. Ixxxix. 22, See Field, Otcum Norvic. 
fii. p. 44. 


41. Mdp§a, Mdp0a, peptuvds. The repetition of the name con- 
veys an expression of affection and concern: xxii. 31; Acts ix. 4; 
Mt. vii. 21. Comp. Mk. ix. 36; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 16, and 
see on viii. 24.1 The verb is a strong one, “thou art anxious,” 
and implies division and distraction of mind (y«pi{w), which 
believers ought to avoid: Mt. vi. 25, 28, 31, 343 Lk. xii. 11, 22, 
26; Phil. iv. 26. Comp. pépipva, vill. 14, xxi. 34, and especially 
1 Pet. v. 7, where human anxiety (y¢pyva) is set against Divine 
Providence (wéAet). 

kal OopuBdtn. ‘And art in a tumult, bustle.” The readings 
vary much, and certainty is not obtainable, respecting the central 
portion of Christ’s rebuke. The form BopuBalowar seems to occur 
nowhere else: tup8dlw is fairly common: epi ravras rupBaleo Pau 
(Aristoph. Pax. 1007). An unusual word would be likely to be 
changed into a familiar one. In any case pepiprds refers to the 
mental distraction, and the second verb to the external agitation. 
Martha complains of having no one to help her; but it was by her 
own choice that she had so much to do. 


1 Repetitio nominds indicium est delectationis, aut movends@ intentionis ut 
audiret intentius (Aug.). D doubles veavioxe in vii. 14. It is not serving, 
but excess in it, that is rebuked; and this is not rebuked until Martha begins 
to find fault with her sister. See Wordsw. It is characteristic of Mary that 
she makes no reply, but leaves all to the Master. 
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The difference between OopuBdtp (& BC D L) and rupBdfy (A P) is unim- 
portant : the question is as to the words which ought to stand between Mdp0a 
and Mapidg. As regards the first part the decision is not difficult. Nearly 
all Greek MSS. have pwepiypvas cal OopvBdgy (or tupBdgy) wept réXq after 
Mdpéa, and have ydp or dé after Mapidu or Mapla, But on the evidence of 
certain Latin authorities (ab e ff,i Amb.) the Revisers and WH. give a place 
in the margin to OopyBdfn only after Mdp0a, with neither ydp nor 6é after 
Mapidy.: and these same authorities with D omit all that lies between Qopv- 
fdgfy and Mapiéu. This curt abrupt reading may be rejected. It is less easy 
to determine the second part. We may reject éAlywv dé dor xpela, which 
has very little support. Both this reading and évds 6¢ éorw xpela 
(AC!PYATIl) are probably corruptions of éAlywy 6€ éorw xpela 4H évés 
(S$ BC?L). The last might be a conflate reading from the other two, if 
the evidence did not show that it is older than éAlywv dé éorww xpela : it is 
found in Boh. and Aeth. and also in Origen. See Sanday, 4fp. ad N.T. 
p- 119. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Martha, Martha, Mary hath chosen for herself the 
good part, which,” etc. 

ddtywv Sé éotw xpela 4% évds. The édlywv is opposed to epi 
wodAd, and évés has a double meaning, partly opposed to zepi 
woAAd, partly anticipatory of the aya pepis. There was no need 
of an elaborate meal ; a few things, or one, would suffice.1 Indeed 
only one portion was necessary ;—that which Mary had chosen. 
Both xpeia and pepis are used of food; ra zpos TH xpeiav being 
necessaries as distinct from ra mpos tyv tpvdyv. For pepis as a 
“portion” of food comp. Gen. xliii. 34; Deut. xviii. 8; 1 Sam. 
i. 4, ix. 23; Neh. viii. 12, xii. 47; Eccles. xi. 2. For pepés in the 
higher sense comp. Kvpuos 77 pepis tis KAnpovopias pov (Ps. xv. 5). 
See also Ps. Ixxiii. 26, cxix. 57, cxlii. 5; Lam. iii. 24; 2s. Sol. v. 6, 
xiv. 3. 
Neither é6Alywy nor évés can be masc., because the opposition is to roA)d. 


And if the meaning were ‘‘ Few Zcop/e are wanted for serving, or only one,” 
we should require pds, as only women are mentioned. 


42. Mapiip yép. Explanation of évds, and hence the ydép. Not 
many things are needed, but only one, as Mary’s conduct shows. 
The ydp (8 BL A) would easily be smoothed into 6¢ (A CP), or omitted 
as difficult (D). Versions and Fathers support all three readings. WH. ané 
RV. adopt yap. 

Thy dyaly pepida. “The good part.” No comparison is 
stated ; but it is implied that Martha’s choice is inferior. In com- 
parison with Mary’s it cannot be called “the good part,” or “the 
one thing” necessary, although it is not condemned as bad. Her 
distracting anxiety was the outcome of affection. Lie pars 
Marthe non reprehenditur, sed Marix laudatur (Bede). Con- 
firmata Mariz immunitas (Beng.). Comp. Jn. vi. 27. 


1 Comp. Lucian, ‘‘ But what if a guest at the same table neglects all that great 
wariety of dishes, and chooses from those that are nearest to him one that suffices 
for his need, and is content with that alone, without even looking at all the rest, 
is not he the stronger and the better man?” (Cynic. 7). 
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Ares odk &dparpeOycetat adrijs. “ Which is of such a character 
as not to be taken away from her.” Activa vita cum corpore deficit. 
Quis enim in xterna patria panem esurienti porrigat, ubi nemo sitit? 
quis mortuum sepeliat, ubi nemo moritur? Contemplativa autem hic 
incipitur, ut in celesti patria perficiatur (Greg. Magn. in LEzech. 
ii. 34). 

The omission of the prep. before the gen. (X BDL, ez ae, ¢/ bilg) is 
unusial. Hence AC PI A ete. insert da’ before airfs (ab ea Vulg. f). 


In this narrative of the two sisters in the unnamed village Lk. unconsciously 
supplies historical raed tel to the Johannine account of the raising of Lazarus. 
If that miracle is to be successfully discredited, it is necessary to weaken the 
support which this narrative supplies. The Tiibingen school propose te resolve 
it into a parable, in which Martha represents Judaic Christianity, with its trust 
in the works of the Law; while Mary represents Pauline Christianity, reposing 
simply upon faith. Or, still more definitely, Martha is the impulsive Peter, 
Mary the philosophic Paul. But this is quite incredible. Even Lk. has not the 
literary skill to invent so exquisite a story for any purpose whatever. And 
Martha was not occupied with legal ceremonial, but with service in honour of 
Christ. This service was not condemned: it was her excitement and fault-find- 
ing that were rebuked. The story, whether an invention or not, is ill adapted 
to the purpose which is assumed as the cause of its production, 


XI. 1-13. §On Prayer. Lk. shows no knowledge of time or 
place, and it is possible that the paragraph ought to be placed 
earlier in the ministry. Mt. places the giving of the Lord’s Prayer 
much earlier, in the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 5-15). Both 
arrangements may be right. Christ may have delivered the Prayer 
once spontaneously to a large number of disciples, and again at 
the request of a disciple to a smaller group, who were not present 
on the first occasion. But if the Prayer was delivered only once, 
then it is Lk. rather than Mt. who gives the historic occasion 
(Neander, De Wette, Holtzmann, Weiss, Godet, etc. See Page, 
Expositor, 3rd series, vii. p. 433). Mt. might insert it to exemplify 
Christ’s teaching on prayer. Lk. would not invent this special 
incident. 

The section has three divisions, of which the second and third 
belong to the same occasion: the Lord’s Prayer (1-4); the Friend 
at Midnight (5-8); Exhortation to Perseverance in Prayer (9-13). 

1-4, The Lord’s Prayer. For abundant literature see Herzog, 
PRE. iv. p. 772; Keim, Jes. of az. iii. p. 337. - For the 
liturgical use of the Prayer see D. Chr. Ant. li. p. 1056; Kraus, 
Real-Enc. ad, Chr. Alt.i. p. 562. 


Note the marks of Luke’s style: éyévero, éy r@ efvat, elvac rporevyo- 
fuevov, elev wpds, elrev 5é, Td Kad’ Huépav, adrol, wayrl, The last 
three, which are in the Prayer itself, point to the conclusion that at least some 
of the differences in wording between this form and that in Mt. are due to Lk., 
and that the form in Mt. better represents the original, which would be in 
Aramaic. The differences cannot be accounted for by independent translation. 
The Greek of the two forms is too similar for that, especially in the use of the 
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perplexing word émotcios. Both Evangelists must have had the Prayer in 
Greek. F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples adapted the Prayer for use on 
special occasions, either by alterations or additions, and that doth forms exhibit 
the Prayer as changed for liturgical purposes, émiovovos being one of these later 
features (Zexts &° Studies, vol. i. No. 3, Camb. 1891). 


1, mpocevxdpevov. See Introd. § 6.i.b. That this was at dawn, 
or at one of the usual hours of prayer, is conjecture. Nothing is 
known of a form of prayer taught by the Baptist; but Rabbis 
sometimes drew up such forms for their disciples. 

2. etrev S€ aétois. The disciple had said Sidagov jyas, and 
Jesus includes all in His reply. 


After rpocedxnobe D inserts much from Mt. vi. 7, and in the Lat. has the 
form multiloguentia for multiloquium : putant enim quidam quia in multilo- 
quentia sua exandzentur, 


Ndtep. There is little doubt that the texts of Lk. which give 
the more full form of the Prayer have been assimilated to Mt. by 
inserting the three clauses which Lk. omits.1_ The temptation to 
supply supposed deficiencies would be very strong ; for the copyists 
would be familiar with the liturgical use of the longer form, and 
would regard the abbreviation of such a prayer as intolerable. The 
widespread omission is inexplicable, if the three clauses are genuine, 
the widespread insertion is quite intelligible, if they are not. The 
express testimony of Origen, that in the texts of Lk. known to him 
the clauses were wanting, would in itself be almost conclusive ; and 
about the second and third omitted clauses we have the express 
testimony of Augustine also (Zchir. cxvi.: see Wordsworth’s 
Vulg. i loco). Syr-Sin. has “Father, hallowed be Thy name. 
And Thy kingdom come. <Axd give us the continual bread of every 
day. And forgive us our sins; amd we also, we forgive everyone 
who is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation.” <A few 
authorities, which omit the rest, add jyav to IIdrep, and four have 
sancie for noster (ac ff, i). 

In O.T. God is seldom spoken of as a Father, and then in 
reference to the nation (Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. xiii. 16; Jer. iii. 4, 19. 
xxxl, 9; Mal. i. 6, ii. 10), not to the individual. In this, as ir 
many things, the Apocrypha links O.T. with N.T. Individuals 
begin to speak of God as their Father (Wisd. ii. 16, xiv. 3; Ecclus, 
xxii. i. 4, li. 10; Tobit xiii. 4; 3 Mac. vi. 3), but without showing 


1 For the details of the evidence see Sanday, dfs. ad N.7. p. 119. In 
general it is NBL, Vulg. Arm., Orig. Tert., which omit the clauses in ques- 
tion ; but § is on the other side with regard to yevnOijrw 7d Oédnud cou, K.T.r. 
Other authorities omit one or more of the clauses. Those which contain the 
clauses vary as to the wording of the first two. ‘‘ Neither accident nor intention 
can adequately account for such clear evidence as there is in favour of so large an 
omission, if S. Luke’s Gospel had originally contained the clauses in question” 
(Hammond, Zextual Critéctsm applied to N.T. p. 83, Oxford, 1890). 
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what right they have to consider themselves sons rather than 
servants. Christ gave His disciples efovoiay réxva cod yevéobar 
(Jn. i. 12; comp. iii. 3; Rom. viii. 23; Gal. iv. 5). But we must 
notice how entirely free from Jewish elements the Prayer is. It is 
not addressed to the “Lord God of Israel,” nor does it ask for 
blessings upon Israel. See Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 416. 

dytacOjtw. “Let it be acknowledged to be holy, treated as 
holy, venerated.” Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 15; Is. xxix. 23; Ezek. xx. 41, 
XXXxVili. 23 ; Ecclus. xxxiii. (xxxvi.) 4. 

76 dvoud gov. A common expression in both O.T. and N.T. 
It is not a mere periphrasis for God. It suggests His revealed 
attributes and His relation to us. Comp. of dyardvres 7d dvopa 
gov (Ps. v. 12); of yryveoxovtes 75 Gvopd aov (Ps. ix. 11) ; od BeBn- 
Ades 7 Gvopa Td ayrov (Lev. xviii. 21). It is freq. in Ps. Sol. (v. 1, 
Vii. 5, Vili. 31, ix. 18, xv. 4, etc.). Codex D adds to this petition 
the words éq¢’ jas, super nos, which may be an independent addi- 
tion, or a survival of the petition for the coming of the Spirit of 
which there are traces elsewhere.} 

€\Odtw 7 Bactdeia cov. It is asserted that in bibl. Grk. Bacr- 
Aefa is the abstract noun, not of BaovAevs, but of xvpios, and should 
therefore be rendered “dominion” rather than “kingdom.” Had 
“kingdom” been meant, BaciAccov would have been more distinct, 
a word current then, and still the only designation in modern 
Greek. The petition therefore means, “Thy sway be extended 
from heaven to this world (now ruled by the adversary), so as to 
extirpate wickedness.” See A. N. Jannaris in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 1894, p. 585. For Rabbinical parallels to these first two 
petitions see Wetst. on Mt. vi. 9, ro. 


For such mixed forms as é\0drw, which is specially common, see on i. 59. 


8. From prayers for the glory of God and the highest good of 
all we pass on to personal needs. 

tov émovoov. We are stili in ignorance as to the origin and 
exact meaning of this remarkable word. It appears here first in 
Greek literature, and is the only epithet in the whole Prayer. And 
it is possible that in the original Aramaic form there was nothing 


1 There is evidence from Tertullian (4dv. Marc. iv. 26), from Gregory 
Nyssen (De Orat. Dom. ed. Krabinger, p. 60), and from an important cursive 
(Cod. Ev. 604 = 700 Gregory), elaborately edited by Hoskier (1890), that the 
Lord’s Prayer in Lk. sometimes contained a petition for the gift of the Spirit, 
instead either of ‘‘ Thy kingdom come” or mS ‘*Hallowed be Thy name.” In 
Gregory-and Cod. Zv. 604 the petition runs thus: ’E\érw 7d mvedud cov [7d 
dyov] éd’ quads kal kabapicdrw judas; but in Gregory 7d dytov is doubtfu’ This 
addition may have been made when the Prayer was used at the laying on of 
hands, and thus have got into some texts of Lk. Chase in Zexts & Studies, 
i. 3, p. 28. The é¢’ jas of D may have come from this addition. Comp. Zs 
uns me dein Reich. 
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equivalent to it. The presence of the « (érovovos, not éxovctos) 
makes the derivation from ézeivat, érav, or éwi and ovola very 
doubtful. With Grotius, Scaliger, Wetstein, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Meyer, Bishop Lightfoot, and others, we may suppose that ézuovoros 
comes from émuév, perhaps with special reference to 7 érwotca, “ the 
coming day.” The testimony of the most ancient Versions is 
strongly in favour of the derivation from éméva: and of a meaning 
having reference to time, whether “of to-morrow,” or “that 
cometh,” or “for the coming day,” or “daily,” “continual,” or 
“for the day.” 


Jerome found guotidianum as the translation both in Mt, and Lk. He sub- 
stituted sepersubstantialem in Mt. and left guotedzanum in Lk., thus producing 
a widespread impression that the Evangelists use different words. God. Gall. 
has supersubstantialem in Lk. See Lft. On a Fresh Revision of the N.T. 
App. i. pp. 218-260, 3rd ed. For the other views see McClellan, Zhe WV. 7. 
pp: ea On. Chase confirms Lft., and contends that (1) This petition refers to 
bodily needs; (2) The epithet is temporal, not qualitative ; (3) The epithet is 
not part of the original form of the petition, and is due to liturgical use ; (4) All 
the phenomena may be reasonably explained if we assume that the clause origin- 
ally was ‘‘Give us our (07 the) bread of the day” (Zexts & Studies, i. 3, 

» 42-53). 

ua vee contends that the word has nothing to do with time atall. He 
points to the use in LXX of repiovotos in the sense of ‘‘ constituting a property” 
(Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, xxvi. 18), as obviously coined from septou- 
cla, ‘‘ wealth, abundance,” for the translation of the Hebrew segw//a. And he 
interprets, ‘‘ Ask not for bread zreprovctoy, to be treasured up as wealth (segzdla, 
Onoavpds), but for bread émeovcrov, mere bread.” Accordingly the term ézuov- 
ovos is a new formation coined for the purpose, on the analogy of, and as a direct 
allusion and contrast to, mepiovovos, that is, intended to imply the opposite 
meaning. He considers that the formation wrepovares was apparently facilitated 
by the existence of such words as mdovotos, éxovoros, €Gehovo.os, and that it was 
the existence of weprovovos which produced the form émoveses instead of éxotctos. 
So also in the main Tholuck. 


SiSou piv. “Continually give to us,” instead of dés in Mt. 
The change of tense brings with it a corresponding change of 
adverb: Sidov jiv 15 Kal” jdpay for dds Hiv ojpepov: “ continually 
give day by day” for “ Give once for all to-day.” In N.T. 76 xa” 
népav is peculiar to Lk. (xix. 47; Acts xvii. 11). This fact and 
the insertion of his favourite ravrf with ddeiAovr., and the substi- 
tution of his favourite kat atroé for cal qucts with édfopev, incline 
us to believe that some of the differences between this form of the 
Prayer and that in Mt. are due to Lk. himself. The petition in 
Lk. embraces more than the petition in Mt. In Mt. we pray, 
‘* Give us to-day our bread for the coming day,” which in the morn- 
ing would mean the bread for that day, and in the evening the 
bread for the next day. In Lk. we pray, “Continually give us 
day by day our bread for the coming day.” One stage in advance 
is asked for, but no more: “one step enough for me.” 


D here has o#mepov, and most Latin texts have dodze. But Codd. A niat. 
Gat. Turon. Germ. 2 support 7d xa’ i,uépay with cotidze or quotidie. 
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4. tas dpaptiag jpay. Mt. has 7a édeiAnpara pay, and there 
fs reason for believing that Mt. is here closer to the Aramaic 
original. The é¢e‘Aovre of Lk. points to this, and so does ri 
bperiy jpav in the Didaché (viii. 2). Anyone accustotned to LXX 
would be likely to prefer the familiar dfes tas duaprias (Ps. xxiv. 18; 
comp. Num. xiv. 19; Ex. xxxii. 32; Gen. 1. 17), even if tess literal. 
Moreover, éfeAjpara would be more likely to be misunderstood 
by Gentile readers. 

. kal yap abrot dpiopev. For this Mt. has ds xal jets ddbyxaper’. 

The Old Syriac has the future in hoth Mt. and Lk., and in Lk. it 
has what may be the original form of the petition: ‘‘ Remit to us, 
and we also will remit.” Tertullian seems to have had the future 
in his mind when he wrote Deditoribus denique dimissuros nos in 
oratione profitemur (De Fudic. ii.). If this is correct, aploper is 
closer to the original than d¢7jxapev is. But the connexion is the 
same, whether we ask for forgiveness because we have forgiven, or 
because we do forgive, or because we zz// forgive. It was a Jewish 
saying, Dies expiationis non expiationis donec cum proximtis in gratiam 
redieris. 


The form églw is found Mk. i. 34, xi. 16; Rev. xi. 9. Comp. ovelw, Mt. 
xiii. 13 ; WH. ii. App. p. 167. 


mravtt éhethovte Hpiv. Here the rots éferAérous nuav of Mt. looks 
more like the original form, as being simpler. ‘The introduction 
of zavvi is in harmony with Lk.’s usage: see on Vi. 30, Vii. 35, ix. 43. 

eicevéyxns. “Bring into.” The verb occurs five times in Lk. 
(v. 18, 19, xii. 11; Acts xvii. 20) and thrice elsewhere (Mt. vi. 13 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 7; Heb. xiii. 11) ; and everywhere, except in the Lord’s 
Prayer, it is rendered in AV. by “bring,” not “lead.” In Lk. 
ciodyew is also very common (ii. 27, xiv. 21, xxii. 54; Acts vii. 45, 
ix. 8, etc.). The latter word implies guidance more strongly than 
eiapepew does. For examples of the petition comp. xxii. 40, 46; 
Mk. xiv. 38; Mt. xxvi. 41. The inconsistency between this peti- 
tion and Jas. i. 2 is only apparent, not real. This petition refers 
especially to the internal solicitations of the devil, as is shown by 
the second half of it, as given in Mt., “‘ but deliver us from the evil 
one.”! §, James refers chiefly to external trials, such as poverty 
of intellect (i. 5), or of substance (i. 9), or persecution (ii. 6, 7). 
Moreover, there is no inconsistency in rejoicing in temptations 
when God in His wisdom allows them to molest us, and yet pray- 
ing to be preserved from such trials, because of our natural weak- 
ness. Aug. Zf. cxxi. 14, cxlv. 7, 8; Hooker, Zecles. Pol. v. 48. 13. 


1 Gregory Nyssen goes so far as to make 6 merpac pos a name for the devil : 
Gpa 6 weipacuts te Kal 6 movnpds év rt kal Kard Thy onpaglay éorl (De Orat. 
Dom. v., Migne, xliv. 1192). So also Nilus, the friend and pupil of Chrysos: 
tom : weipacuds pev déyerat kal abrds 6 didBodos (Zp. 1., Migne, Ixxix. 573). 
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There is a very early Latin gloss on me os ¢nducas which found its way into 
the text of the Prayer itself. Quzs zon sinet mos deduct in temptatsonem ? asks 
Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. iv. 26). Ne patiaris nos znduct, or ne passus fueris 
induct nos, is Cyprian’s form (De Dom. Orat. xxv.). Augustine says, Multi pre- 
cando tta dicunt, Ne nos patiaris induct in temptatconem (De Serm. Dom. ix. 30, 
Migne, xxxiv. 1282; De Dono Persev. Migne, xlv. 1000). And several MSS. of 
the Old Latin have these or similar readings (Old Latzn Bzblical Texts, No. ii. 
Oxford, 1886, p. 32). Dionysius of Alexandria explains the petition as meaning 
this: kal Oy kal pH eloevéyxyns quads els wetpacudy, Totr’ eoTe py edons Huds 
eumeceiy els retpacudv (Migne, x. 1601). Evidently the idea of God’s leading 
us into temptation was from early times felt to be a difficulty; and this gloss 
may have been used first in private prayer, then in the liturgies, and thence have 
found its way into Latin texts of the Gospels. 

Jannaris contends that this is not a gloss, but a correct translation of the 
Greek. He holds that in the time of Christ the active of this verb was fast 
acquiring the force of the middle, and that elceveyxeiy = elcevéyxac@a, ‘to 
have one brought into.” The petition then means, ‘‘ Have us not brought into 
temptation.” And he suggests that the true reading may be the middle, elze-. 
véyxy, to which ¢ has been added by a mistake. The evidence, however, is too 
uniform for that to be probable. 

There is yet another gloss, which probably has the same origin, viz. the 
wish to avoid the difficulty of the thought that God leads us into temptation : 
ne tnducas nos in temptationem quam ferre non possumus (Jerome zz Zzech. 
xviii. 16; comp. Hilary 7% Ps. cxviii.). Pseudo-Augustine combines the 
two: xe patzares nos induct in temptatzonem quam ferre non possumus (Serm. 
lxxxiv.). ‘‘ The fact that these glosses occur in writers who are separated from 
each other in time and circumstance, and that they are found in Liturgies be- 
longing to different families, shows very clearly that they must be due to very 
early liturgical usage” (Chase, pp. 63-69). That Lk. omitted dAAd pioat 
quas dad Tod wovnpod because he saw that deliverance from the tempter is in- 
cluded in preservation from temptation, is less probable than that this clause 
was wanting (very possibly for this reason) in the liturgical form which he 
gives. All authorities here, and the best authorities in Mt., omit the doxology, 
which is no doubt a liturgical addition to the Prayer. See Treg. on Mt. 
vi. 13. 

5-8. §The Parable of the Friend at Midnight. This parable 
is parallel to that of the Unjust Judge (xviii. 1-8). Both of 
them are peculiar to Lk., whose Gospel is in a special sense 
the Gospel of Prayer; and they both teach that prayer must 
be importunate and persevering. So far as they differ, the one 
shows that prayer is never out of season, the other that it is sure 
to bring a blessing and not a curse. 

5,6. Tis é§ byav. The sentence is irregularly constructed : 

1) the interrogative is lost in the prolongation of the sentence; 
2) the future (fe, ropevoerar) drifts into the deliberative subjunc- 
tive (ciy), which in some texts has been corrected to the future 
(épci). Excepting Mt. vi. 27, ris é€ iuady is peculiar to Lk. (xii. 
25, xiv. 28, xv. 4, XVii. a). Win. xli. 4. b, p. 357. Excepting Mk. 
Mii. 35, pecovvcrioy is peculiar to Lk. (Acts xvi. 25, xx. 7). In 
the East it is common to travel by night to avoid the heat. 

ihe, xpijodv pot tpets dprous. As distinct from daveifw (“I 
lend on interest” as a matter of business), «éxpyy., which occurs 
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here only in N.T., is “I allow the use of” as a friendly act. There 
is no need to seek any meaning in the number three. For mapa- 
rnp of food comp. ix. 16; Mk. vi. 41, viii. 6. 

7. My pou Kdmous mdépexe. It is the trouble that he minds, not 
the parting with the bread. When he has once got up (dvaords, 
ver. 8), he gives him as much as he wants. For xémous mapéxew 
comp. Mt. xxvi. 10; Mk. xiv. 6; Gal. vi. 17; and for xézos see 
Lft. Epp. p. 26. 


per Exod els thy xolrnv etolv. Prep. of motion after verb of rest; 

comp. Mk. [ii. 1], x. 10; Acts viii. 40: and E verb after neut. plur., 

the persons pong. animate ; comp. Mt. x. 21; Mk. iii. 11, v. 13. Win. 1. 
’ 


4- b, pp. 516, 518, lviii. 3. 8, p. 646. : 

8. el wal. As distinct from xai el, ef xal implies that the supposition 
is a fact, “‘although”: xviii. 4; 2 Cor. xii. 11, vil. 8; 1 Pet. iii, 14, For 
elxal... ye comp. xviii. 4, 5; Win. liii. 7. b, p. 554. 

ov Sdoer, ‘* Will refuse to rise and give.” The negative is part of the 
verb and is not affected by the el. Otherwise we should have had yu: xvi. 31, 
xviii. 4; Rom. viii. 9; Mt. xxvi. 42; 1 Cor. vii. 9. The use is classical. 
Soph. 47. 1131. Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 184; Win. lv. 2. c, p. 599. 

Sud ye. In N.T. ye is rare, except as strengthening other particles: 
xviii. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 8: ‘‘ At least because of.” 


dveiSiav. ‘Absence of aidds, shamelessness”; Ecclus. xxv. 
22; here only in N.T. 

9-18. Exhortation to Perseverance in Prayer, based on the 
preceding parable and confirmed (11-13) by personal experience. 
Mt. has the same almost verbatim as part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (vii. 7-11). 

9. Kady Gyiv héyw. “also say to you”: the éy is emphatic 
by being expressed, the tyuiy by position; contrast ver. 8, and 
see on xvi. g. The parable teaches them; /esws also teaches 
them. The parable shows how the urgent supplicant fared ; the 
disciples may know how Z/ey will fare. The three commands are 
obviously taken from the parable, and they form a climax of in- 
creasing earnestness. They are all pres. imperat. ‘“ Continue 
asking, seeking, knocking.” Comp. Jn. xvi. 24; Mt. xxi. 22; Mk. 
xi. 24. 

10. hapBdver .. . edpioxer. The parallel with ver. 9 would 
be more exact if these two verbs, as well as dvovyyjoero., were 
futures. But here, as in Mt. vii. 8, dvotyeras (BD) is possibly 
the true reading 

11. tév watépo. ‘‘As being his father.” Mt. has avOpwzos, 
“as a human being,” or (more simply) “person.” The construc- 
tion is broken, and can scarcely be rendered literally. ‘Of which 
of you as being his father will the son ask for a fish? Will he 
for a fish hand him a serpent?” The question ought to have 
continued, “and for a fish receive a serpent”; but the abrupt 
change to the father’s side of the transaction is very emphatic. 
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For py interrog. when a negative reply is expected comp. v. 34, 
X. 15, XVii. 9, XXli. 35. 

ph émSdoe, “Will he give over, hand to him”: xxiv. 30, 425 
Acts xv. 30. 


The text is confused, and it is doubtful whether we ought to have two 
pairs, as in Mt., or three. If two, they are not the same two as in Mt. 
There we have the loaf and the stone with the fish and the serpent. Here 
we have the fish and the serpent with the egg and the scorpion. But perhaps 
before these we ought to have the loaf and the stone, although B and some 
other authorities omit. The insertion from Mt., however, is more intelligible 
than the omission. 


12. ckoptiov. x. 19; Rev. ix. 3, 9, 10; Deut. viii. 15; Ezek. 
ii. 6. When its limbs are closed round it, it is egg-shaped. 
Bread, dried fish, and hardboiled eggs are ordinary food in the 
East. It is probable that some of these pairs, especially “a stone 
for a loaf,” were proverbial expressions. ‘A scorpion for a fish,” 
dytt wepxys oKopmiov, seems to have been a Greek proverb. ‘The 
meaning here is, that in answer to prayer God gives neither what 
is useless (a stone) nor what is harmful (a serpent or scorpion). 

13. wovnpot Gbmdpxovtes. “Being evil from the first, evil 
already”: much stronger than dvres (Mt.). Ji/ustre testimonium 
de peccato original’ (Beng.). See on vili. 41 and xxiii. 50. 

Sépara, Mt. vii, 11; Eph. iv. 8; Phil. iv. 17. The word is 
very freq. in LXX, where it represents ten different Hebrew 
words. 

6 é§ odpavod. Pregnant construction for 6 év otpdvw e€ otpavod 
ddoee: comp. ix. 61; Col. iv. 16. Win. lIxvi. 6, p. 784. With 
the assurance here given comp. aire/rw rapa Tod SiSovros @cod tacw 
dh@s Kal pip dvediLovros (Jas. i. 5). The change from émiddcet 
to dace in both Lk. and Mt. is noteworthy: the idea of “ hand- 
ing over” would here be out of place. 

mvedpo, dyov. See on i. 15. Mt. has dyad: One of the 
latest maintainers of the theory that Lk. is strongly influenced by 
Ebionism, remarks on this difference between Mt. and Lk., 
“From this important deviation in Luke’s version of this passage 
we learn that the course of thought is from the material to the 
spiritual: temporal mercies, even daily bread, are transcended 
altogether. . . . This is one of the most important passages in 
Iuke that can be cited in support of an Ebionite source for much 
ot his Gospel.” This may well be correct: in which case the 
t tal arnount of support is not strong. 


1 and some other authorities have dyafd» Séua here. Hence various 
sonflations: mvedua dryadbv (L8), bomum donum spiritus sancté (Aeth.). 
Brom onum datum (bcd fi, ilr), dona data (ag), spiritum bonum (Vulg.), 
spiritum bonum datum (E), etc. Assimilation to the first half of the verse 
ss the source of corruption. 
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14-26. The Dumb Demoniac and the Blasphemy of the 
Pharisees. Mt. xii. 22-30; Mk. iii. 19-27. 

14. Saipdvov xwpdv. The demon is called dumb because it 
made the man dumb: Mt. has ruddAdv kal kwddv. When the 
demon is cast out, it is the man who speaks, éAdAyoev 6 kwdos. 
For éyévero see p. 45. 

atpacav. Stupebant (ail), obstupebant (b), stupuerunt (ff,). — 
Mt. has é&/oravto. The combination of dumbness and blindness 
with possession made them suppose that no exorcist could succeed 
in sucha case. Probably the man was deaf also, so that there 
seemed to be no avenue through which the exorcist could com- 
municate with a victim who could neither see him, nor hear him, 
nor reply to his manipulations. 

15. tweés Se e& aitav etnay. This is very vague. Mt. says 
ot Papicaio, and Mk. still more definitely of ypapparets ot dad 
*Iepocokvpwv KataBdvres. They had probably come on purpose to 
watch Him and oppose Him. It was at Jerusalem about this time 
that they had said, ‘Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil,” and, 
“ He hath a devil, and is mad” (Jn. viii. 48, x. 20). 

’Ev BeeLeBouA. “In the power of B.” The orthography, 
etymology, and application of the name are uncertain. Here, vz. 
18,19; Mt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27, SB have BeeleBodd, and B has this 
Mk. iii. 22. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and nowhere 
at all in O.T. With the form BeeAfeBovA comp. Baad priav 
(2 Kings i. 2, 3, 6) and Mviar (Jos. Anz. ix. 2. 1) for Beelzebub= 
“ Lord of flies.” But BeeAZeBov8 is found in no Greek MS. of 
N.T., and the form Beel/zebub owes its prevalence to the Vulgate ; 
but even there some MSS. have Jeelzebud. With the termination 
-BovB the connexion with the Ekronite god of flies must be 
abandoned. BeedfeBovA may mean either, “ Lord of the dwelling,” 
i.e. of the heavenly habitation, or, “ Lord of dung,” z.e. of idolatrous 
abomination. ‘Lord of idols,” “ Prince of false gods,” comes close 
to “Prince of the demons.” JD.&.? art. “Beelzebub.” It is un- 
certain whether the Jews identified Beelzebub with Satan, or 
believed him to be a subordinate evil power. Unless xiii. 32 refers 
to later instances, Lk. mentions no more instances of the casting 
out of demons after this charge of casting them out by diabolical 
assistance. 

16. meipdfovres. The demand for a mere wonder to compel 
conviction was a renewal of the third temptation (iv. 9-12). Comp. 
Jn. ii. 18, vi. 30. 

17. 1a Stavojqpara. Thoughts,” not “ machinations,” a mean- 
ing which the word nowhere has. Here only in N.T., but freq. 
in LXX and classical: Prov. xiv. 14, xv. 24; Is. lv. 9; Ezek. xiv 
3, 4; Plat. Prot. 348 D; Sym. 210 D. 

olkos éml otxov. Mt. xii. 25 and Mk. iii. 25 do not prove that 
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Siaweptobe’s is here to be understood. In that case we should 
expect é¢’ éavrdv or xa’ éavrod rather than éml ofkov. Comp. 
mirrew eri tt, Vili. 6, xiii. 4, xx. 18, xxiii. 30. It is better, with 
Vulg. (domus supra domum cadet) and Luth. (ein Haus fallet uber 
das andere), to keep closely to the Greek without reference to Mt. 
xii. 25 or Mk. iii. 25. We must therefore regard the clause as an 
enlargement of épypotrar: “house falleth on house”; or possibly 
“house after house falleth.” Comp. vais te vyt mpooémurre 
(Thuc. ii. 84. 3). Wetst. quotes wipyor S& wipyous évémurrov 
(Aristid. Rhodiac. p. 544). In this way Lk. gives one example, a 
divided kingdom ; Mk. two, kingdom and house ; Mt. three, kingdom, 
city, and house. 


In class. Grk. éwf after verbs of falling, adding, and the like is commonly 
followed by the dat. In bibl. Greek the acc. is more common: Avmqy éml 
AUrny (Phil. ii. 27); AlOos él AlOov (Mt. xxiv. 2); dvoulay émt rhv dvoulay 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28); dyyeAla él dyyeAlav (Ezek. vii. 26). In Is. xxviii. 10 we 
have both acc. and dat., OAlyuv él OAL, Edaloa em’ éharlér, 


18, ei 82 kal 6 Zatavds. Satan also is under the dominion of 
the same law, that division leads to destruction. The fondness 
of Lk. for 8 xai is again manifest: see on iii. 9. Contrast «i 
cai in ver. 8. Here xai belongs to 6 Zar. and means “also.” 
Burton, § 282. Mt. and Mk. here have simply xai «i. 

dtu Adyete. Elliptical: “Z use this language, because ye say,” 
etc. Comp. Mk. ili. 30, and see on vii. 47. 

19. An argumentum ad hominem. 

ot viol épay. First with emphasis. See Acts xix. 13 and Jos. 
And. viii. 2. 5 for instances of Jewish exorcisms ; and comp. Ant. 
vi. 8.2; B. J. vii. 6. 3; Tobit villi. 1-3; Justin M. Z7y. Ixxxv.; 
Apol. ii. 6; 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 23. 

20. «i Sé év SaxTdAw Ocod.! As distinct from the charms and 
incantations used by Jewish exorcists, who did not rely simply 
upon the power of God. Mt. has éyv mvevuare @eod. Lk. seems 
to be fond of Hebraistic anthropomorphisms: i. 51, 66, 73. But 
it is not likely that “the jimger of God” indicates the ease with 
which it is done. Comp. Exod. viii. 19, xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10; 
Ps. viii. 4. 

epbacev éh’ tpas. In late Greek, ¢0dvw followed by a preposition 
commonly loses all notion of priority or surprise, and simply means ‘‘arrive 
at, attain to”: Rom. ix. 313 Phil. iii, 16; 2 Cor. x. 14; 1 Thes. ii. 163 
Dan, iv. 19. In 1 Thes. iv. 15 it is not followed by a preposition, and that 
is perhaps the only passage in N.T. in which the notion of anticipating 


survives. Here Vulg. and many Lat. texts have Jrevenzt, while a, has 
anticipavit ; but many others have fervent, and d has adpropznquavit. 





1 The éyw after ef 5¢ (D) or after Geo§ (BC LR) is of doubtful authority: 
in the tar: it probably comes from ver. 19, in the other it may come fiom 
Mt. xii. 28. 
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21. dtav & icxupds KaQwrdtopévos. Here Lk. is very different 
from Mt. xii. 29 and Mk. iii. 27, while they resemble one another. 
““The strong one” is Satan, and the parable is very like Is. xlix. 
24-26, which may be the source of it. Luther is certainly wrong 
in translating, Wenn ein starker Gewapneter: xoOwrdiopévos is an 
epithet of 6 ioxupds. Coverdale is similar: “a stronge harnessed 
man.” RV. restores the much ignored article: “¢e strong man 
fully armed.” 

Thy éautod addjy. “ His own homestead.” Mt. and Mk. have 
oixtayv. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 3, 58; Mk. xiv. 54, xv. 16; Jn. xviii. 15. 
Meyer contends that in all these places aiA7 retains its meaning 
of “court, courtyard,” as in Mt. xxvi. 69; Mk. xiv. 66; Lk. 
xxli. 55. But there is no hint here that “our Lord encountered 
Satan in the aiAy of the High Priest.” For ta éwdpxovra see on 
viii. 3: substantia ejus (d), facultates ejus (aC), ea gue possidet 
(Vulg.). Mt. and Mk. have ra oxevy. 


22. éwav 8é Note the change from 8ray with pres. subj. to érdy with 
aor. sub., and comp. xph dé, Stay pev riOfjoGe Tods vomous . . . oxdrev, 
érevdav 5& O700c, Puvddrrev (Dem. P 525, 11); ‘‘ whenever you are enact- 
ing... after you have enacted.” So here: ‘‘ Ai the while that the 
strong man ison guard . .. but after a stronger has come.” In ver. 34 
both 8rav and éwdy have pres. subj.; in Mt. ii. 8 érd» has aor. subj.; and 
éxdy occurs nowhere else in N.T. 


icxupétepos adtoé éwehOdv. This is Christ: dwrexdvodpuevos rag 
dpxas kal tas éfovolas @eryydrirey ev mwappyoia OpiapBetoas adrovs 
(Col. ii. 15). For érépxoyat in a hostile sense comp. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 23; Hom. //. xii. 136, xx. gt. See on i. 35. Here Mt. 
and Mk. have <iceAOdv. 

Thy mwavoT\tav adrod atpe: ép’ 4 émemoifer, Because it had been 
so efficacious. Comp. Eph. vi. 11. 

ta oxida adtos. Bengel explains, gue Satanas generi humano 
eripuerat, identifying 74 oxddAa with ra trdpxovra (ver. 21: comp. 
Esth. iii. 13). But 7a oxtAa may be identified with trav wavorXiav. 
In either case Christ makes the powers of hell work together for the 
good of the faithful. Some who identify 74 oxtAa with ra irdpyovra 
interpret both of the souls which Satan has taken captive, and 
especially of demoniacs. Comp. rév ioxupav peptet oxdAa (Is. iii. 12). 

23. 6 ph dv pet nod Kat’ énod éotiv. Verbatim as Mt. xii. 30. 
The connexion with what precedes seems to be that the contest 
between Christ and Satan is such that no one can be neutral. 
But that the warning is specially addressed to those who accused 
Him of having Beelzebub as an ally (ver. 15), or who demanded 
a sign (ver. 16), is less evident. See on ix. 50. 

cuvdéyov. Comp. iii. 17, xii. 17, 18 But the metaphor is 
perhaps not from gathering seed and fruit, but from collecting a 
flock of sheep, or a band of followers. Comp. ovdya sods 
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éoxopmiapévous (Artem. Oneir. i. 56. 1). Hillel had said, “ Whoso 
revileth the Name, his name perisheth; and whoso doth not in- 
crease it, diminisheth.” 


oxoprite. Ionic and Hellenistic for the more classical oxeddvrupu $ 
comp. Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32; 1 Mac. vi. 54; 2 Sam. xxii. 15. 


24-26. Almost verbatim as Mt. xii. 43-45, where see Alford. It 
is not likely that there is any reference to the success of the Jewish 
exorcists, as being only temporary, and leading to an aggravation 
of the evil. The disastrous conclusion is the result, not of the 
imperfect methods of the exorcist, but of the misconduct of the 
exorcized. The case of a demoniac who is cured and then allows 
himself to become repossessed is made a parable to illustrate the 
case of a sinner who repents of his sins, but makes no effort to 
acquire holiness. Such an one proves the impossibility of being 
neutral. He flees from Satan without seeking Christ, and thus 
falls more hopelessly into the power of Satan again. 

24, tod dvOpdmov. ‘The man” who had been afflicted by it. 

8 dvd8pwv téonwv. “Through waterless places” (Tyn. RV.). 
The wilderness is the reputed house of evil spirits ; Tobit viii. 3, 
where Vulg. has Angelus apprehendit demonium, et religavit tllud 
in deserto superioris Aegypti. Comp. Bar. iv. 35; Lev. xvi. 10; Is. 
xiii, 21; Rev. xviii. 2.} 

évdtavow, Cessation” from wandering (Gen. viii. 9): the 
demon seeks a soul to restin. In LXX dvdravois is common of 
the sabbath-rest: Exod. xvi. 23, xxili. 12; Lev. xxiii. 3, etc. The 
punctuation is here uncertain. We may put no comma after dva- 
mavow and make yu) etpicxov co-ordinate with fyrody : “seeking rest 
and finding none.” This necessitates a full stop at etpfoxov and 
the admission of rére before A€yet as genuine. But tore (x° B LB) 
is probably an insertion from Mt. xii. 44 (om. AC D R, Vulg. Aeth. 
Arm.); and, if it be omitted, we must place a comma after dvd- 
mavow and take px ebpicxov with A€ye. This is to be preferred. 

pi) ebploxoy [téte] héyer. “ Because he doth not find it [then] he 
saith.” 

ets Tov otkdy pou Sev 2&fNOov. He still calls it “my house.” No 
one else has taken it, and he was not driven out of it; he “ went 
out.” No mention is made of exorcism or expulsion. 

25. [cxoddfovra]. This also may be an insertion fr. Mt., but 
the evidence is stronger than for rére (8° BCL RIS, Aeth. flr). 
Tisch. omits; WH. bracket the word. If it is genuine, it 1s 
placed first as the main evil. It is “standing idle,” not occupied 


1 See Gregory Nazianzen’s interpretation of ‘‘ waterless places” as the un- 
baptized ; ‘‘dry of the divine stream” (Ovation on Holy Baptism, xxxv. 3 Post: 
Nicene Library, vii. p. 373). For the application of the parallel to the Jews, 
the Christian Church, and individuals, see Alford on Mt. xii. 44. 
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by any new tenant. The Holy Spirit has not been made a guest 
in place of the evil spirit. 

cecapwpévoy Kat Kexoounpévov. Ready to attract any passer-by, 
however undesirable. The three participles form a climax, and 
perhaps refer to the physical and mental improvement in the man. 
There is much for the demon to ruin once more, but there is no 
protection against his return. He brings companions to share the 
enjoyment of this new work of destruction, and to make it complete 
and final. 


The verb capbw (cdpov=** a broom ”) is a later form of salpw, and occurs 
again xv. 8. For «exoounpyévov comp. Rev. xxi. 2. 


26. wapadapBdve.. Comp. ix. 10, 28, xviii. 31; Acts xv. 39. 
Here again we have a climax. He brings additional spirits, more 
evil than himself, seven in number. Comp. the seven that went 
out from Mary of Magdala (viii. 2). Here in the best texts érra 
comes last, in Mt. first. In either case the word is emphatic. 
See Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xii. 43, Migne, cxx. 478. 

eicehOdvta Katoket. There is nothing to oppose them; “they 
enter in and settle there,” taking up a permanent abode: xiii. 4; 
Acts i. 19, 20, ii. 9, 14, iv. 16, etc. ‘The verb is freq. in bibl. Grk., 
esp. in Acts and Apocalypse. In the Catholic and Pauline Epp. it 
is used of the Divine indwelling (Jas. iv. 53 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Eph. iii. 
17; Col. i. 19, ii. 9). Contrast wapouxety of a temporary sojourn 
(xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. a; Gen. xxi. 23). In Gen. xxxvii. 1 both verbs 
occur. 

xeipova tav mpuitwv. The expression is proverbial ; Mt. xxvii. 64. 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20; Heb. x. 29; Jn. v. 14. Lk. omits the words 
which show the primary application of the parable: Otrws éorar kal 
TH yeved Tavry TH wovypg. The worship of idols had been exorcized, 
but that demon had returned as the worship of the letter, and with 
it the demons of covetousness, hypocrisy, spiritual pride, uncharit- 
ableness, faithlessness, formalism, and fanaticism. 

27, 28. These two verses are peculiar to Lk., and illustrate his 
Gospel in its special character as the Gospel of Women. Christ’s 
Mother is once more declared by a woman to be blessed (i. 42), 
and Mary’s prophecy about herself begins to be fulfilled (i. “yy 
The originality of Christ’s reply guarantees its historical character. 
Such a comment is beyond the reach of an inventor. 

27. taita. Apparently this refers to the parable about the 
demons. Perhaps the woman, who doubtless was a mother, had 
had experience of a lapsed penitent in her own family. ene sentit, 
sed multebriter loquitur (Beng.). For a collection of similar sayings 
see Wetst. 

érdpaca devijv. The lac is classical (Dem. De Cor. § 369, p. 
323: comp. vocem tollit, Hor. A. P. 93); in N.T. it is peculiar to Lk. (Acts 
20 
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ii. 14, xiv. 11, xxii, 22). But it is not rare in LXX (Judg. ii. 4, ix. 7; Ruth 
i, 9, 14; 2 Sam. xiii, 36). 


Maxapia 4 Kola, Mt. xii. 46 tells us that it was at this moment 
that His Mother and His brethren were announced. The sight of 
them may have suggested this woman’s exclamation. Lk. records 
their arrival earlier (viii. 19-21), but he gives no connecting link. 
Edersheim quotes a Rabbinical passage, in which Israel is repre- 
sented as breaking forth into these words on beholding the Messiah : 
“ Blessed the hour in which the Messiah was created ; blessed the 
womb whence He issued ; blessed the generation that sees Him ; 
blessed the eye that is worthy to behold Him” (Z. & TZ. ii. p. 
201). For cotAéa = “womb” comp. i. 15, 41, 42, 44, ll. 21, xxii. 
29; Acts ili. 2, xiv. 8. 

28. Mevodv. This compound particle sometimes confirms what 
is stated, “yea, verily” ; sometimes adds to what is said, with or 
without confirming it, but virtually correcting it: “yea rather,” or 
“that may be true, but.” Here Jesus does not deny the woman’s 
statement, but He points out how inadequate it is. She has missed 
the main point. To be the Mother of Jesus implies no more than a 
share in His humanity. To hear and keep the word of God implies 
communion with what is Divine. The saying is similar to viil. 21. 
The relationship with Christ which brings blessedness is the spiritual 
one. For tév \éyov tod Geos see on Viil. 11. 


Here and Phil. iii, 8 some authorities have pevodvye (Rom. ix. 20, x. 18); 
but in N.T. yey ody is more common (Acts i. 18, v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30, xxiii. 
22, xxvi. 9). In class Grk. neither form ever comes first in a sentence. Of 
the Lat. text Wordsworth says, Codzces hic tantum variant quantum vix alibi 
in evangelits in uno saltem vocabulo (Vulg. p. 388). Among the renderings 
are quippe enim, quippint, guinimmo, immo, manifestissime, etiam. Many 
omit the word. 


Kat guddogovres. Comp. Jas. i. 22-25. S. James may have 
been present and heard this reply. He also says paxdptos is the 
man who hears and does rév Adyov. 

29-36. The Rebuke to those who Demanded a Sign (ver. 16). 
A longer account of the first half of the rebuke is given Mt. xii. 
39-42. 

29. Tév 82 dxwv érabpofoudvwy. Lk. once more notes how the 
multitude was attracted by Christ’s words and works: comp. ver. 
27, iv. 42, V. I, Vi. 17, Vii. II, Vili. 4, 19, 40, ix. 11, 37, xii. 1, 54, 
xiv. 25, XV. I, Xvili. 36, xix. 37, 48. The verb is a rare compound ; 
here only in bibl. Grk. For ijp§ato \€yew see on iv. 21 and iii. 8. 
To wovnpa Mt. adds xat porxadis. 

ei ut) TS onpetoy ‘Ilwvd. At first sight Lk. appears to make the 
parallel between Jonah and Christ to consist solely in their preach- 
ing repentance. He omits the explanation that Jonah was a type 
of the burial and resurrection of Christ. But do@7joerar and éorat 
show that this explanation is implied. Christ had for long been 
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preaching ; yet He says, not that sign has been given or is being 
given, but that it sza// be given. The infallible sign is still in the 
future, viz. His resurrection. Nevertheless, even that ought not 
to be necessary ; for His teaching ought to have sufficed. Note 
the emphatic repetition of onpetoy thrice in one verse.? 

Some have interpreted onpetov od doOjcero. as meaning, either 
that Jesus wrought no miracles, or that He refused to use them as 
credentials of His Divine mission. It is sufficient to point to ver. 
20, where Jesus appeals to His healing of a dumb and blind de- 
moniac as proof that He is bringing the kingdom of God to them. 
The demand for a sign and the refusal to give it are no evidence as 
to Christ’s working miracles and employing them as credentials. 
What was demanded was something quite different from wonders 
such as Prophets and (as the Jews believed) magicians had wrought. 
These scribes and Pharisees wanted direct testimony from God 
Himself respecting Jesus and His mission, such as a voice from 
heaven or a pillar of fire. His miracles left them still able to doubt, 
and they ask to be miraculously convinced. This He refuses. See 
Neander, Z. J. C. § 92, Eng. tr. p. 144. 

831. Bacthicoa vétov. Lk. inserts this illustration between the 
two sayings about Jonah. Mt. keeps the two sayings about Jonah 
together. Lk. places the Ninevites after the Queen of Sheba either 
for chronology, or for effect, or both: their case was the stronger of 
the two. There is a threefold contrast in this illustration: (1) be- 
tween a heathen queen and the Jews; (2) between the ends of the 
earth and here; (3) between Solomon and the Son of Man. There 
may possibly be a fourth contrast between that enterprising woman 
and the men of this generation implied in tév dv8pav, which is not 
in Mt. 

vétou . . . ék Tav Tepdtwv THs ys. Sheba was in the southern 
part of Arabia, the modern Yemen, near the southern limits of the 
world as then known. Comp. Ps. ii. 8. 

amhetov Zohopavos. There is no need to understand oypeiov: “a 
greater thing, something greater, than Solomon.” 

32. dvBpes Nuvevetrar. No article: “Men of Nineveh.” RV. 
retains “ Ze men of Nineveh.” 

eis TO kjpuypa. “ln accordance with the preaching” they re- 
pented ; ze. they turned towards it and conformed to it; comp. 
eCwypnpevor tm’ abrod cis 76 éxeivov Gédnya. (2 Tim. ii. 26) ; or else, 
“out of regard tc it” they repented; comp. oirwes éAdBere Tov 


4 Sanday inclines to the view that Mt. xii. 40 ‘‘is a gloss which formed no 

rt of the original saying, but was introduced, very naturally though erroneously, 
Ey the author of our present Gospel” (Bampton Lectures, 1893, p. 433). On 
the question whether Christ’s appeal to Jonah requires us to believe that the 
story of the whale is historical see Sandlay’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 414-419 ; 
Gore’s Bampton Lectures, 1891, pp. 195-200; with the literature there quoted. 
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vopnov els Suatayas dyyédwy (Acts vii. 53); 6 Sexduevos Six wov cis 
dvoua Sikaiov (Mt. x. 41). See on x. 13; and for xypvypa, as 
meaning the subject rather than the manner of preaching, see Lft. 
Votes on Epp. p. 161. 

33-36. The Light of the inner Eye. There is no break in the 
discourse, and this should hardly be printed as a separate section: 
the connexion with what goes before is close. Christ is still con- 
tinuing: His reply to those who had demanded a sign. Those 
whose spiritual sight has not been darkened by indifference and 
impenitence have no need of a sign from heaven. Their whole 
soul is full of the light which is all around them, ready to be re- 
cognized and absorbed. ‘This saying appears to have been part of 
Christ’s habitual teaching. Lk. gives it in a rather different form 
after the parable of the Sower (viii. 16-18). Mt. has it as part of 
the Sermon on the Mount (v. 15, vi. 21, 22), but does not repeat 
it here. Mk. has a portion of it after the parable of the Sower 
(iv. 21). See S. Cox in the Zxfositor, 2nd series, i. p. 252. 

83. Adxvov das. See on vill. 16.—eis kptnmmy. “Into a vault, 
crypt, cellar.” But no ancient Version seems to give this render- 
ing, although Euthym. has tiv dadxpudov oixiavy, Win. xxxiv. 3. 
b, p. 298. For the word comp. Jos. B. /. v. 7. 4; Athen. v. (iv.) 
205 A; and the Lat. crypia; Suet. Cad. lwiii.; Juv. v. 106. 

dws Tov pddvov. Under ¢he bushel,” #.e. the one in the room, 
or in the house ; as we say “‘¢he sofa, ‘he shovel.” In capacity a 
modius is about a peck=16 sextarit or 3} pédipvos (comp. Nep. 
Ait. ii.): elsewhere only Mt. v. 15; Mk. iv. 21. 

84. 6 Adxvos Tod odpatos. ‘The /amp of the body.” To trans- 
late Avxvos “candle” in ver. 33 and “light” in ver. 34 (Tyn. Cov. 
Cran. Gen. AV.) is disastrous. Vulg. has /ucerna in both; Wic. 
has “lanterne” in both, and Rhem. “candel” in both; RV. still 
better, “lamp” in both, 


drav .. . émdv. See on ver. 22, Here both are followed by the pres, 
subj., and there is no appreciable difference, 


dmois. ‘Free from distortion, normal, sound.”—rovnpés. 
“Diseased”: zovypia dép0adpav occurs Plat. Hip. min. 374 D. 
Comp. wovypa eis oduaros (Plat. Zim. 86 D) and the common 
phrase zrovypas éye. Faith, when diseased, becomes the darkness 
of superstition ; just as the eye, when diseased, distorts and ob- 
scures. Comp. Mt. vi. 22, 23. 

35. omdmet ody. Here, and not in the middle of ver. 34, the 
meaning passes from the eye of the body to the eye of the soul.! 

By 16 Gs 76 €v Gol oKxdtos éotiv. This happens when the eye 
of the soul is so diseased that it cannot receive any ray of Divine 


1Comp. Seneca, Lffugzsse tenebras, bono lucis frut, non tenut vise clara 
prospicere, sed totum diem admitter. 
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truth. The j% is interrogative, and the indicative after it suggests 
that the case contemplated is an actual fact: “look whether it be 
not darkness” ; considera num, schaue 0b wohl nicht. The vide ne 
of Vulg. is not exact. Comp. Gal. iv. 11; Thue. iii. 53. 2. Win. 
lvi. 2. a, p. 631; Simcox, Zang. of V.T. p. 109. 

86. The tautology is only apparent. In the protasis the em- 
phasis is on 6Aor, which is further explained by 7 éxov pepos Tt oKo- 
twév: in the apodosis the emphasis is on dwrtwvdv, which is further 
explained by ds drav 6 Avyvos, x.7.A. “If thy whole body... it 
shall be wholly fud/ of fight.” Complete illumination is illumina- 
tion indeed, and those who possess it have no need of a sign from 
heaven in order to recognize the truth. 

87-54. § The Invitation from a Pharisee. Christ’s Denuncia- 
tion of Pharisaic Formalism and Hypocrisy. A similar condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees is placed by Mt. somewhat later, and is given 
with great fulness (xxiii.). If these sayings were uttered only once, 
we have not much material for determining which arrangement is 
more in accordance with fact. See on ver. 54. 

37. “Ev 8é 73 Aadfjou. “Now after He had spoken” (aor.), 
rather than “ As He spake” (AV. RV.). See on iii. 21. There 
is nothing to show that the invitation was the result of what Christ 
had just been saying. Indeed, there may have been a consider- 
able interval between vv. 36 and 37. 

énws dpiotjon. Here, as in Jn. xxi. 12, 15, the early meal of 
breakfast or lunch is meant rather than dinner or supper: comp. 
xiv. 12; Mt. xxii. 4. At this time the first meal of all was called 
axpdriopa. Bekker, Charic/es, vi. excurs. i., Eng. tr. p. 240. 

88. éBatpacev. We are not told that he expressed his surprise. 
Jesus read his thoughts and answered them. Jesus had just come 
from contact with the multitude, and, moreover, He had been 
casting out a demon; and the Pharisee took for granted that He 
would purify Himself from any possible pollution before coming 
to table. This was not enjoined by the Law but by tradition, 
which the Pharisees tried to make binding upon all (Mk. vii. 3). 
This man’s wonder is evidence that his invitation was not a plot to 
obtain evidence against Jesus: he was not expecting any trans- 
gression. 

éBanticOy. This need not be taken literally of bathing. Prob- 
ably no more than washing the hands is meant; and this often 
took place at table, the servants bringing water to each person. 
Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. pp. 204-207. We may understand Christ’s 
omission to wash before coming to table, or refusal of the water 
offered to Him at table, as a protest against the attempt to “ bind 
burdens” upon men, and to substitute trivialities for the weightier 
matters of the Law. Comp. Derenbourg, //7s¢. de. la Pal. p. 134. 

39. eimev 8é 6 Kdptos. The use of 6 Kupsos here (see on v. 17 
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and vii. 13) perhaps has special point. The Pharisee might regard 
Him as an ordinary guest; but He has a message to deliver to 
him. 

Nov. The meaning is not certain; but it probably refers to 
time, and is not merely concessive. ‘It was not so formerly, but 
this is the fact now.” Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 9 and Col. i. 24, where 
see Lft. Or, “ Here we have a case in point.” Comp. 2 Kings 
vii. 6. Or, “This is what you as a matter of fact do,” in contrast 
to what you ought to do—aAnv ra &ovta dére. With the whole 
saying comp. Mt xxiii. 25. For mivaxos Mt. has zapowidos: comp. 
Mk. vi. 25; Mt. xiv. 8. 

76 Sé €cw0ev Spay. Here the outside of the cup and platter is 
contrasted with the hearts of the Pharisees. In Mt. the point is 
that the outside of the vessels is kept clean, while the meat and 
drink in them are the proceeds of rapacity and the means of 
excess (dxpacias). Comp. év morxiAia duaptidy Kat axpacias (Ps. 
Sol. iv. 3): amantes convivia devoratoresgule (Assump. Moys. 
vii. 4). Here some make 76 éowev mean the inside of the vessels, 
and take tudv with dprayns x. rovnpias. But the position of ipnav 
is conclusive against this. Others make 7d écwfey tudvy mean 
“your inward parts” in the literal sense. ‘“ You can keep the 
vessels from polluting the food; but that will not prevent the food, 
which is already polluted by the way in which it was obtained, 
from filling you with uncleanness.” But this is not probable. 
For Jewish trifling about clean and unclean vessels see Schoettg. 
and Wetst. on Mt. xxiii. 25, 26; and for the moral sterility of such 
teaching, Pressensé, Ze Srécle Apostolique, p. 90. 

40. dppoves. A strong word: quite classical, but in N.T. 
almost confined to Lk (xii. 20) and Paul (Rom. ii. 20; 1 Cor. 
XV. 35; 2 Cor. xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11; Eph. v. 17. See on xxiv. 25). 

obk 6 moujoas 7d éfwbev. This is almost certainly a question. 
“Not he who has done the outside has thereby done the inside,” 
makes sense, but it is harsh and hardly adequate. It is better with 
most Versions to make oik=zonne. “Did not God, who made 
the material universe, make men’s souls also?” It is folly to be 
scrupulous about keeping material objects clean, while the soul is 
polluted with wickedness.? 

41. thi Ta Evovta Séte €Xenpoodvny. The mdHyv is here expans- 


1 We may get the same sense from the text of C DI and some cursives, 
which transpose éw0ev and &rwber. So also from some Latin texts: nonne qué 
Jectt interiora et exteriora fecit (a), gui fectt quod intus est et quod foris est (ce). 

- Ergo miser trepidas, ne stercore feda canino 

Atria displiceant oculis venientis amict, 

Ne perfusa luto sit porticus: et tamen uno 

Semodto scobis hee emundat servulus unus. 

Iilud non agitas, ut sanctam filius omné 

Adspiciat sine labe domum vitioque careniem (Juv. xiv. 64). 
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ive and progressive, “only.” See on vi. 24. The meaning of 
Ta €vovta is much disputed, and the renderings vary greatly: guz 
sunt (bd g); ex his gux habetis (f); quod superest (Vulg.) ; ca que 
fenes vos sunt (Beza) ; quantum potestis (Grot.) ; von dem, das da ist 
(Luth.). Quod superest is impossible ; and the others are not very 
probable. Nor is it satisfactory to follow Erasmus, Schleiermacher, 
and others, and make the saying ironical : ‘“ Give something to the 
poor out of your luxuries, and then (as you fancy) all your aprayy 
and zovypia will be condoned.” According to this 74 évovra means 
either what is in the cups and platters, or what is in your purses. 
And this is perhaps right, but without irony. ‘The contents of 
your cup and platter give ye in alms, and, lo, ali things are clean 
to you,” #.e. benevolence is a better way of keeping meals free 
from defilement than scrupulous cleansing of vessels. We are 
told that this is “a peculiarly Ebionitic touch.” But it is very good 
Christianity. Others make ra évovta = 76 éowfev: “As for that 
which is within you, as for the care of your souls, give alms.” See 
Expositor, 2nd series, v. p. 318. Or, ‘‘ Give your souls as alms,” 
te. give not _merely food or money, but your heart. Comp. ae 
mewavte Tov dprov ék Wuxqs cov (Is. lviii. 10). In any case, wavra 
refers specially to the vessels used at meals. Zzey will not defile 
where benevolence prevails. With the passage as a whole comp. 
Mk. vii. 18, 19 and the Baptist’s commands (LK. iii. 11). 

42. add odat bpiv. “ But, far from acting thus and obtaining 
this blessing, a curse is upon you.” Rue is mentioned in the 
Talmud as a herb for which no tithe need be paid. 

mapépxeo0e. “Ye pass by, neglect”: comp. xv. 29; Deut. 
xvii. 2 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18; Judith xi. 10; 1 Mac. ii, 22, Elsewhere 
in N.T. it means “pass by” literally (xviii. 37; Acts xvi. 8), or 
“pass away, perish” (xvi. 17, xxi. 32, 33, etc.). Here Mt. has 
apyxere. 

thy kplow. ‘The distinction between right and wrong, recti- 
tude, justice.” This use of xpiois is Hebraistic; comp. Gen. 
xviii. 19, 25; Is. v. 7, lvi. 1, lix. 8; Jer. xvii. 11 ; 1 Mac. vii. 18. 

Thy dydanv tod Gcod. Here only does Lk. use the word dydry, 
which occurs once in Mt. (xxiv. 12), and not at allin Mk. It is 
fairly common in LXX, esp. in Cant. (ii. 4, 5, 7, etc.). 

Kdxelva pi) apetvat. Their carefulness about trifles is not con- 
demned, but sanctioned. It is the neglect of essentials which 1s 
denounced as fatal. It is not correct to say that Christ abolished 
the ceremonial part of the Law while retaining the moral part: see 
Hort, /udatstic Christianity, pp. 30, 31. 

43, dyandte tiv mpwrokabedpiav. ‘ Ye highly value (Jn. xii. 43) 
the first seat.” This was a semicircular bench round the ark, and 
facing the congregation. Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. p. 436. Comp. 
xx. 46; Mt. xxiii. 6; Mk. xii. 39. 
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Some Latin texts agree with C D in adding to this verse e¢ prémos discubz- 
tos in convivits (b1qr), or et primos adcubttos en cents (d). 

44, éoré Ss Ta pynpeta ta ddnda. ‘Whosoever in the open 
field toucheth a grave shall be unclean seven days” (Num. xix. 16). 
Hence the Jews were accustomed to whitewash such graves to 
make them conspicuous. People mixed freely with Pharisees, 
believing them to be good men, and unconsciously became infected 
with their vices, just as they sometimes walked over a hidden grave 
and were polluted without knowing it. In Mt. xxiii. 27 the 
Pharisees are compared to the whitewashed graves, which look 
clean and are inwardly foul. 

45. tav voyikdv. See on vii. 30. Not all the Pharisees were 
professional students (vopuxol), or teachers of the Law (vopodidéc- 
kaAot), 

me tipas SBpifes. “Thou insultest even us,” the better in- 
structed among the Pharisees. The verb implies outrageous treat- 
ment (xviii. 32; Acts xiv. 5; Mt. xxii. 6; 1 Thes. ii. 2), and 
“‘reproachest” is hardly strong enough. Comp. évvGpifew (Heb. 
x. 29). In class. Gk. i@pi£ew is commonly followed by éis, esp. in 
prose. ‘“ Reproach” would be évediZew (Mt. xi. 20). | 

46. There is a triplet of Woes against the lawyers (vv. 46, 47, 
52), as against the Pharisees (42, 43, 44). With this first Woe 
comp. Mt. xxiii. 4. In both passages @opriov occurs ; and, as dis- 
tinct from Bdpos and dyxos, it means that which a man is expected 
to bear (Mt. xi. 30). But Lk. shows his fondness for cognate 
words by writing poprifere Pdpria, while Mt. has deopevovow 
pdptia. See on xxiii. 46. 

SvoBdortaxta., Prov. xxvii. 3. The word probably occurs here 
only in N.T., and has been inserted Mt. xxiii. 4 from here. The 
reference is to the intolerably burdensome interpretations by which 
the scribes augmented the written Law. They made it far more 
severe than it was intended to be, explaining every doubtful point 
in favour of rigorous ritualism. 

ob mpoowatete. Touching with a view to removing seems to be 
meant ; but it may indicate that, while they were rigorous to others, 
they were evasive themselves. They were scrupulous about their 
own traditions, but they did not keep the Law. It is not admis- 
sible, however, to interpret rots goprios in a different way from 
dopria SucBdoraxra, making the latter refer to traditions, and rots 
gopriots to the Law. Both mean the same, the force of the article 
being “the dopria just mentioned.” Seeing that the vopxod were 
not neglectful of traditions, rots @opriows must mean the Law; and 
therefore dopria SvoBdoraxra must have this meaning. 

47. Comp. Mt. xxiii. 30; Acts. vii. 52. 

oikodopette TA pyypeta TOY mpopyTav ot Sé matépes Spay, “Ve 


build the tombs of the prophets, zv4z/ your fathers.” The “Tombs 
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of the Prophets,” near the top of the Mount of Olives, are still “an 
enigma to travellers and antiquarians.” All that can safely be 
asserted is that they are not the “ tombs of the prophets” mentioned 
here. Robinson, es. im Fadl. iii. p. 254. 

48. pdptupés éore Kai cuveudoxeite. ‘Ye are witnesses and con- 
sent to”; or, “ Ye bear favourable witnesses to and approve”: not, 
“Ye bear witness ‘Hat ye approve.”! Mt. has paprupeire only 
(xxiii. 31), which some texts introduce here (AC D). Comp. Saul, 
who was ovvevdoxéy to the murder of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). The 
&pa as first word is not classical: comp. Acts xi. 18. 

tov matépwv Suey. “ Your fathers, morally as well as actually ; 
for you carry on and complete their evil deeds.” Externally the 
Pharisees seemed to honour the Prophets. Really they were dis- 
honouring them as much as those did who slew them; for they 
neglected the duties which the Prophets enjoined, and ignored 
their testimony to Christ. 

49. 8a toito Kai. ‘Because of your complicity with your 
fathers’ murderous deeds, there is this confirmation of the Woe 
just pronounced.” Comp. Mt. xxiii. 34. 

4 copia tod Oeod eiwev “Awooteh@. The words which are here 
ascribed to the “‘ Wisdom of God” are in Mt. xxiii. 34 Christ’s own 
words, spoken on a later occasion. It is improbable that Christ is 
here quoting what He said on some previous occasion. Nowhere 
does He style Himself “the Wisdom of God”; nor does any 
Evangelist give Him this title; nor does @eot codiay or copia a6 
@cod (1 Cor. i. 24, 30) warrant us in asserting that this was a 
common designation of Christ among the first Christians, so that 
tradition might have substituted this name for the éyw used by 
Jesus. That He is quoting from a lost book called “The Wisdom 
of God” is still less probable.? Written words would be intro- 
duced with Adye: rather than efzrev, and the context seems to imply 
some Divine utterance. In the O.T. no such words are found; 
for Prov. i. 20-31; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22, xxxvi. 14-21 are quite 
inadequate. And we obtain nothing tangible when we make the 
passage “a general paraphrase of the ¢exor of several O.T. pas- 
sages.” Rather it is of the Divine Providence (Prov. viii. 22-31), 
sending Prophets to the Jewish Church and Apostles to the 
Christian Courch, that Jesus here speaks: “God in His wisdom 
said.” Comp. vii. 35. Jesus here speaks with confident know- 
ledge of the Divine counsels: comp. x. 22, xv. 7, 10. 

1 Vulg. has testzficamind quod consentitis, and a few cursives read drt svvevio- 
xetre. Lat. texts vary greatly: guda consentitis (r), et consentités (CT), con- 
sentitts (E), consentire (cil), consentzentes (f), non consentzentes (abq), non 
consentire (a) following ph cvvevdoxeiv (D). 

2See Ryle, Canon of O.7. p. 155; and for apparent quotations from: 
Seupere ims cannot be found in Scripture comp. Jn. vii. 38; 1 Cor. ii. 93 

Po. Ve 
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Gmoorédous. Mt. has codots kal ypopparets, and mentions 
crucifixion and scourging along with death and persecution. By 
coupling the persecuted Apostles with the persecuted Prophets, 
Jesus once more indicates the solidarity of the Pharisees with their 
wicked forefathers: comp. Mt. v. 12. For é& autéyv (twas) comp. 
Jn. xvi. 17; 2 Jn. 4; Rev.ii.10. For 8udgovow ( & BC LX) in the 
sense of “persecute” comp. xxi. 12; Acts vii. 52, ix. 4, xxil. 4, 7, 
etc. 

BO. iva éxLZyTn0G 7d afpa. This is the Divinely ordered 
sequence. The verb is almost unknown in profane writings ; and 
nowherse else in N.T. is it used of “demanding dack, requiring as 
a debt.” Comp. 2 Sam. iv. 11; Ezek. ili, 18, 20, xxxiil. 6, 8; 
Gen. ix. 5, xlii. 22. 

73 éxxexupévoy dd KkataBohis Kéopou. Comp. Mt. xxv. 34; 
Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26; Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. The expression xaraBody 
xéopov does not occur in LXX. Comp. da’ dpxijs (Ps. Lxxviii. 2). 

éxxexuuevov. This is the reading of B and a few cursives ; but almost all 
other authorities have éxxvvyduevov, which may easily have come from Mt. 
The grammarians condemn éxxvvw or éxxvvvw (Aeolic) as a collateral form of 
éxxéw. It is used of bloodshed Acts xxii. 20, and the pres. part., if genuine 
here, is very expressive: ‘‘the blood which is perpetually being shed.” 

dd ris yeveds tTavtTys. To be taken after éxfyr767j. The refer- 
ence is specially to the destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 32). 

61. The murders of Abel and Zacharias are the first and last 
murders in the O.T., which in the Jewish Canon ends with 
Chronicles. In both cases the éxjrnots is indicated: ‘The voice 
of the brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground” (Gen. 
iv. 10); “The Lord look upon it, and require it” (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 22). Chronologically the murder of Uriah by Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxvi. 23) is later than that of Zachariah the son of Jehoiada. 
Zachariah the son of Barachiah was the Prophet, and there is no 
mention of his having been murdered: in Mt. xxiii. 35 ‘the son 
of Barachiah” is probably a mechanical slip. For tod otxou Mt. 
has rod vaod, and the vads is evidently the ofxos meant here. 

vai, Néyw Spiv. Comp. vii. 26, xii. 5. Not elsewhere in N.T. 

52. thy Kdelda tis yveoews. “The key which opens the door 
to knowledge,” not “which is knowledge”: the gen. is not one of 
apposition. There is no reference to a supposed ceremony by 
which a “doctor of the law” was “symbolically admitted to his 
office by the delivery of a key.” No such ceremony appears to 
have existed. The knowledge is that of the way of salvation, which 
can be obtained from Scripture. But the scribes had cut off all 
access to this knowledge, first, by their false interpretations ; and, 
secondly, by their contempt for the people, whom they considered 
to be unworthy of instruction or incapable of enlightenment. 
Their false interpretations were fatal to themselves (airot ovx 
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eioyAOare) as well as to others. See Hort, /udaistic Christianity, 
p. 141; Recog. Clem. i. 54, il. 30,46. Excepting in the Apocalypse 
(i. 18, iii, 7, ix. 1, xx. 1), «Ae?s occurs only Matt. xvi. 19. The 
reading éxpvwWare (D and some Versions) for #pare is an interpreta- 
tive gloss. Note that here Lk. has vow.xot where Mt. (xxiii. 14) has 
ypoppareis, and comp. xii. 44. 

tods eicepxopévous. “Those who were continually trying to 
enter ” (imperf. part.). The aorists indicate what was done once 
for all and absolutely. 

53. KdxetOev éfehOdvtos adtod. In their vehemence they followed 
Him out of the Pharisee’s house. But it by no means follows 
from what they did in their excitement that “the Pharisee’s feast 
had been a base plot to entrap Jesus.” 


The text of this verse exhibits an extraordinary number of variations, 
The above is the reading of NXBCL 33, Boh. For it ADX, Latt. Syr- 
Cur. substitute Aéyovros 6¢ a’rod tatra mpds atrovs or mpds Tov Nady: and 
to this D X Latt. Syr-Cur. add ¢vwmov mavrds rod aod or Tod dxA08. For 
ol ypaypare?s x. ol Pap. D and various Lat. texts give of Pap. x. ol voyuxol, 
legis periti (Vulg. cdef). For devas evéxew C has dewds éréxev, H 6. 
ouvéxev, and DS with various Lat. texts 6. yew: male habere (bdq), male 
se habere (a), graviter habere (cei), graviter ferre (1), and moleste ferre (r), 
representing 6. éyew, while gravzter insistere (Vulg.) is Jerome’s correction 
to represent 6. évéxev. Again, for drocroparlfew airdy D and most Lat. 
texts substitute cuvBdd\d\ewv aire: comminare illi (a), committere cum illo 
(bilqr), committere tll (d), conferre cum eo (c), conferre tll (e), altercaré 
cum tllo (f) representing cuuBdddrew air@, while os ejus opprimere (Vulg.) 
represents émtorouilfev. Not one represents drocropuartfew. 


évéxew. In Mk. vi. 19 and Gen. xlix. 23 (the only place in 
which the act. occurs in LXX) this verb is followed by a dat. It 
may be doubted whether xéAov, which is expressed Hdt. i. 118. 1, 
vi. 119. 2, Vili. 27. 1, is here to be understood. If anything is to 
be understood, tov votv is more probable, as in the analogous 
cases of éwéyew (which C here reads) and zpocéxew. The mean- 
ing appears to be that they “watched Him intensely, were actively 
on the alert against Him”; which suits Gen. xlix. 23 (évetxov 
aiT@ Kvpiot Tofevpdrwy) as well as the context here. But external 
pressure may be the meaning in both places, although in Mk. 
vi. 19 internal feeling suits the context better (“cherished a 
grudge against”). In the gloss of Hesychius, évéye’ pyvyouxaxel, 
eykertat (? éyxoret), it is possible that pryoicaxet refers to Mk. vi. 
19 and éyxeirae (or éyxoret) to Lk. xi. 53. See Field, Ottum Norvie. 
iil, pp. 22, 45, and the note in Wordsworth’s Vulgate. 

drootopatife. Originally, “to dictate what is to be learned 
by heart and recited” (Plato, Zuthyd. 276 C, 277 A); hence ra 
drooropatifopeva, “the dictated lesson” (Arist. Soph. £7. iv. 1). 
Thence it passed, either to the pupil’s part, mere recitation, as of 
the Sibyl reciting verses (Plut. Zes xxiv.); or to the teacher’s 
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part, the plying with questions “to provoke to answer,” as here. 
See Wetst. ad /oc., and Hatch, Bid. Gr. p. 40. 


54. Confusion in the text still continues; but the true reading {is not 
oubtful. WH. give this as a good instance of conflation, the common 
reading being compounded of the original text and two early corruptions of 
it. Comp. ix, 10, xii, 18, xxiv. 53. 

(a) éveSpevorres adrdv Onpedoal re éx rod oréuaros atro®. NBL Boh. 
Aeth. Syr-Cur, (some omit atréy). 

‘B) Aatsaha gy Tia AaBety abrod tra edpworr Karyyopijoar adbrod, 

, d Syr-Sin. 

(y) Snrodyres ddopury riva AaSety adbrod tva xaryyopjrwow atrod. Lat. 
Vet. (some omit atrod). 

(5) evedpevorres adrév, Syrodvres Onpedoal re ex rod orduaros adrod, ba 
Karyyopjowow aired. ACEGHKMUVIAATI, and with 
small variations X, all cursives, Vulg. etc. WH. ii, Introduction, 
p. 102, 


éveSpeovres. Elsewhere in N.T. only Acts xxiii, 24: comp. 
Deut. xix. rr; Prov. xxvi. 19; Wis. ii. 12; Ecclus. xxvii. ro, 28 ; 
Lam. iv. 19; Jos. Amz v. 2. 12; in all which places it has, as 
here, the acc. instead of the usual dat. 

Onpedoar.! Here only in N.T. Comp. Ps. lviii. 4. Both this 
word and évedSpevovres are very graphic. Godet remarks that we 
have here une sedne de violence peut-étre unique dans la vie de 
Jésus: and huic vehementiz suberat fraudulentia (Beng.). We 
infer from xii. 1 that now the disciples are present. 


It is possible that in Mt. xxiii, what took place on this occasion is com- 
bined with what was said in the temple just before the Passion. Lk. gives 
only a very brief notice of the later denunciation (xx. 45-47 ; comp. Matt. xxiii. 
1-7). But the fact that he gives two denunciations is against the theory that only 
one was uttered, which he assigns to one occasion and Mt. to another. It may, 
however, easily have happened that some of what was said on the first occasion 
has been transferred to the second, or vice versa. 

XII. The greater part of the utterances of Christ which Lk. 
records in this chapter are also recorded in different parts of Mt., 
for the most part either in the Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.), or 
in the Charge to the Twelve (x. 5-42), or in the Prophecy of the 
Last Days (xxiv. 4-51). Here they are given in the main as a 
continuous discourse, but with marked breaks at vv. 13, 22, 54. 
Lk. evidently regards vv. 1-21 as spoken immediately after the 
commotion at the Pharisee’s house; and there is little doubt that 
vv. 22-53 are assigned by him to the same occasion. How 
much break there is between vv. 53 and 54 is left undetermined. 
The fact that many of Christ’s sayings were uttered more than | 


1 Comp. Elwré por, & Ddxpares, odk aloxvver, TyAKOOTOS Sy, dvduara Onpedwr, 
wal édy ris pijuart dudprp, Fomacovy redro woovuevos ; (Plat. Gorw. 489 B). 
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once, and were differently arranged on different occasions, will 
partly explain the resemblances and differences between Lk. and 
_ Mt. here and elsewhere. But it is also probable that there has 
been some confusion in the traditions, and that words which one 
tradition placed in one connexion were by another tradition placed 
in another. 


Lk. xii, 2-9 =Mt. x. 26-33. Lk. xii. 51-53 = Mt. x. 34-36. 


22-32 = vi. 25-34. 54-56= [xvi. 2, 3]. 
33) 34 = vi. 19-21. 57-59 = Ve 25, 20. 
39-46 = xxiv. 43-51. 


1-12. Exhortation to Courageous Sincerity. This is closely 
connected with what precedes. The commotion inside and out- 
side the Pharisee’s house had attracted an immense crowd, which 
was divided in its sympathy, some siding with the Pharisees, 
others disposed to support Christ. His addressing His words to 
His disciples rather than to the multitude indicates that the latter 
were in the main not friendly. But the appeal made to Him by 
one of them (ver. 13) respecting a purely private matter shows that 
His authority is recognized by many. The man would not have 
asked Him to give a decision in the face of a wholly hostile 
assembly. But this warning to His followers of the necessity for 
courageous testimony to the truth in the face of bitter opposition 
implies present hostility. The connexion with the preceding 
scene is proved by the opening words, ’Ev ois, “In the midst of 
which, in the meantime.” 

1. tév pupiddwv tod dxdov. Hyperbolical, as in Acts xxi. 20. 
The article points to what is usual; “the people in their myriads.” 
Comp. od PoByOjcopa ard prpiadwy aod Tov KiKdy éemOenevwv 
pot (Ps. iii. 7). 

Hpgato Aéyew. The jpfaro gives a solemn emphasis to what 
follows: see on iv. 21, and comp. xiv. 18 and Acts ii. 4. It may 
possibly refer to zparov; He began to address the disciples, and 
then turned to the people. The mpérov means that His words 
were addressed primarily to the disciples, although the people 
were meant to hear them. After the interruption He addresses 
the people directly (ver. 15). It makes poor sense to take aparov 
with zpooéxere, “First of all beware” (Tyn. Cran. Gen.), for to 
beware of Pharisaic hypocrisy cannot be considered the first of 
all duties. For other amphibolous constructions see on ii. 22. 

Npoo€xete éautois amd. ‘‘ Take heed to yourselves and avoid ; 
beware of.” The warning phrase mpocéxere éavtots is peculiar 
to Lk. (xvii. 3, xxi. 34; Acts v. 35, xx. 28); but in LXX apédcexe 
geavTo is common (Gen. xxiv. 6; Exod. x. 28, xxxiv. 12; Deut. 
iv. 9, etc.). For the reflexive see on xxi. 30. 
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4rd ris Cipns. This constr. is common after verbs of avoiding, ceasing 
from, guarding against, and the like; watw, xwhtw, puvddocouot, K.T.d. 
Comp. mpécexe ceavrd ard mdons mépvecas (Tobit iv. 12). The pronoun is 
often omitted, xx. 46; Mt. vii. 15, x. 17, xvi. 6, 11; Deut. iv. 23°. 


This warning seems to have been given more than once (Mk. 
viii. 15). Leaven in Scripture’ is generally a type of evz/ which 
corrupts and spreads, disturbing, puffing up and souring that which 
it influences. The parable of the Leaven (xiii. 20, 21; Mt. xiii. 
33) is almost the only exception. Ignatius (A/agnes. x.) uses it in 
both a good and a bad sense. In profane literature its associations 
are commonly bad. The /lamen Dialis was not allowed to touch 
leaven or leaven bread (Aulus Gellius, x. 15): comp. Juv. iii. 188. 
The proverb puxpa Ciuy odrov 7d hipapa. Cupoi, is used of Jernicious 
influence (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9). Fermentation is corruption. 


If rév Sapicalwy is rightly placed last (BL), it is epexegetic. ‘‘ Beware 
of the leaven which is hypocrisy,—I mean the Pharisees’ leaven.” In Mt. 
xvi. 12 ‘the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees” is interpreted as meaning 
their doctrine. 


B. Ob8ev 82 cuyKexaduppévov éorw. “ But there is nothing 
covered up, which shall not,” etc. Hypocrisy is useless, for one 
day there will be a merciless exposure. It is not only wicked, but 
senseless. 

8. dv0’ dv. This is commonly rendered “wherefore,” like 
dytt rovrov, “for this cause” (Eph. v. 31). But in i. 20, xix. 443 
Acts xii. 23 it =dv7i rovrwy, 671; and it may have the same mean- 
ing here. “There is nothing hid, that shall not be known: 
because whatever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in 
the light,"—guonitam que in tenebris dixistis in lumine dicentur 
(Vulg.). Christ is continuing to insist that hypocrisy is folly, far 
it is always unmasked at last. There was a saying of Hille, 
“ Think of nothing that it will not be easily heard, for in the end 
it must be heard.” See small print on i. 20. It is in wording 
that this is parallel to Mt. x. 26, 27: the application is very 
different. 

év Tots Topetors . . . emt Tov Swudtwv. ‘Store chambers” are 
commonly “zzzer chambers, secret rooms,” especially in the East, 
where outer walls are so easily dug through: comp. Mt. vi. 6, 
xxiv. 26; Gen. xliii. 30; Judg. xvi. 9; 1 Kings xxii. 25. To this 
day proclamations are often made from the housetops: comp. émi 
rav Swudrwv (Is. xv. 3; Jer. xix. 13, xlviii, 38). See D.B.? i 
p. 1407; Renan, Zes Evangiles, p- 262 n. 

The Latin Versions give a variety of renderings: zm cellards (ilr), in 
promptalibus (d), in promptuarits (e), in cubilibus (Vulg. (f); om. bq). 
Comp. ver. 24. 


4. Adyw 82 piv tots pidors pou. “ My friends are not hkely 
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to be hypocrites, although persecution will tempt them to become 
such”: comp. Jn. xv. 15. 

BP} doBynOAte Grd tov droKtewdvrwy, The use of dé here is 

analogous to that in ver. 1, of that which one turns away from. It is 


Hebraistic (Lev. xix. 30, xxvi. 2; Deut. i. 29, ii 22) xx. Ty 3 Josh. xi. 63 
1 Sam. vii. 7 feret sO. byes at Mac. ii. 62, viii. 12, etc.). It is not used of 


fearing 


peta taita, The plural may refer to the details of a cruel 
death, or to different kinds of death. Not in Mt. x. 28. 

a éxévtwv. Lk. is fond of this classical use of éxev: ver. 50, 

. 40, 42, xiv. 143 Acts i lv. 14, Xxlii. 17, 18, 19, xxv. 26, xxviii. 
on Here Mt. (x. 28) has py duvapévor. 

5. poByOnte tov peta 1d Aoxtelvat Exovra éfouciay, «.T.d. 
There is little doubt that this refers to God and not to the devil. 
The change of construction points to this. It is no longer 
poPjOnre amo tovrov, but rovroy poPyOnre, “fear without trying 
to shun,” which is the usual construction of fearing God. More- 
over, we are not in Scripture told to fear Satan, but to resist him 
courageously (Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 9); Tov Ocdv PoPyOyrTe, TH Sta BorA@ 
dvrioryte is scriptural doctrine. Moreover, although the evil one 
tr’es to bring us to Gehenna, it is not he who has authority to send 
us thither. This passage (with Mt. x. 28), the king with twenty 
thousand (see on xiv. 33), and the Unjust Steward (see on xvi. 1), 
are perhaps the only passages in which the same words have been 
interpreted by some of Satan and by others of God. 

éuBahety eis thy yéevay. Excepting here and Jas. iii. 6, 
yéevva occurs only in Mt. and Mk. in N.T. Not in LXX. The 
confusion caused i in all English Versions prior to RV. by translat- 
ing both yéewva and ddys “hell” has been often pointed out. 
Lft. On Revision, pp. 87, 88; Trench, On the AV. p. 21. Téewa 
is a transliteration of Ge-Hinnom, “Valley of Hinnom,” where 
children were thrown into the red-hot arms of Molech. When 
these abominations were abolished by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 10), 
refuse of all kinds, including carcases of criminals, was thrown 
into this valley, and (according to late authorities) consumed by 
fire, which was ceaselessly burning. Hence it became a symbolical 
name for the place of punishment in the other world. D.Z.? artt. 
* Gehenna,” “ Hinnom,” and “ Hell.” 

6. wévre otpoubia . . . docapiwy S00. Mt. has dvo0 ozpoviia 
éooapiov. Both have év é€ adrév of, which is more expressive than 
ovdéy 2€ abtraév, throwing the emphasis on &: “not even one of 
them,” although five cost so little. Both orpov6dés and orpovOiov 
commonly mean “sparrow,” although sometimes used vaguely for 
“bird” or “fowl”: eg. Ps. xi. 1, Ixxxiv. 4. The Heb. ¢zipfor, 
which it often represents, is still more commonly generic, and was 
applied to any variety of small passerine birds, which are speciallv 
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numerous in Palestine, and were all allowed as food. Tristram, /Vaz. 
Hist. of B. p. 201. It is unfortunate that docdpiov and its fourth 
part xo8pdvrns (Mt. v. 26; Mk. xii. 42) should both be translated 
“farthing,” while Syvdpuov, which was ten to sixteen times as much 
as an doodpuoy, is translated “penny.” “Shilling” for oyvdproy, 
“penny” for docdpiov, and “farthing” for xodpdvrys would give 
the ratios fairly correctly, although a shilling now will buy only 
about half what a dexarius would buy then. 

évdirov tod Geod. A Hebraism, very freq. in Lk. (i. 19, xvi. 
15; Acts iv. 19, vii. 46: comp. Lk. i. 6, 15, 75; Acts viii. 21, x. 4). 
It implies that each bird is individually present to the mind of 
God. Belief in the minuteness of the Divine care was strong 
among the Jews: lVon est vel minima herbula in terra cui non 
prefectus sit aliguis in colo. 

7. AAG Kal ai tplxes THs Kedadfs. “ But (little as you might 
expect it) even the hairs of your head.” Comp. xxi. 18; Acts 
XXVii. 34; 1 Sam, xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv.11; 1 Kings i. 52; Dan. iii. 27. 

ph poBetobe . . . Siaddpere. “Cease to fear (pres. imper.). . . 
ye are different from, ¢.e. are superior to”: Mt. vi. 26, xii. 123 
1 Cor. xv. 41; Gal. iv. 1. This use of dcadépw is classical. 

8. Adyw 8é épiv. The “also” of AV. (“Also I say unto you”) 
is impossible. The fear of men, which lies at the root of 
hypocrisy, as opposed to the fear of a loving God, appears to be 
the connecting thought. 


was. Nom pend, placed first with much emphasis. For similar con- 
structions comp. xxi. 6; Jn. vi. 39, vii. 38, xvii. 2. 


dpodoynoer év éuot. The expression comes from the Syriac rather 
than the Hebrew, and occurs only here and Mt. x. 32. The phrase 
dpvups. ev (Mt. v. 34-36) is not quite parallel. Here perhaps the 
second émoAoyyoet requires év, and this leads to its being used 
with the first. That Christ will confess His disciples is not true 
in the same sense that they will confess Him: but they will make 
a confession zz His case, and He will make a confession z theirs ; 
their confession being that He is the Messiah, and His that they 
are His loyal disciples. As early as the Gnostic teacher Heracleon 
(c. A.D. 170-180), the first commentator on the N.T. of whom 
we have knowledge, this év after éuoAoyyoe attracted notice.! 

9. drapynOjcetar évdmov tav dyyé\wv. This expressive com- 
pound verb is used of Peter’s denial of Christ (xxii. 34, 61; Mt. 
Xxvi. 34,75, Mk. xiv. 30, 72). In Mt. we have dpyycoma Kayo 
airév &umpoobev rov matpds pov. Note that Lk. has his favourite 
évwmtov for éumpoofev (see on i. 15), and that he has “the 
Angels of God” where Mt. has “My Father”: comp. xv. ro. 


1 The fragment of Heraclecn, preserved by Clem, Alex. Strom. iv. 9, {a 
translated by Westcott, Canon of N.7. p. 275, 3rd ed. 
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10. Comp. Mt. xii. 31, 32 and Mk. iii. 28, 29, in both which 
places this difficult saying is closely connected with the charge 
brought against our Lord of casting out demons through Beelzebub ; 
a charge recorded by Lk. without this saying (xi. 15-20). We 
cannot doubt that Mt. and Mk. give the actual historical con- 
nexion, if these words were uttered only once. 

mas. Here again Lk. has a favourite word (see on vii. 35): 
Mt. has és éav, and Mk. has és dv. Also for eis tov vidv Mt. has 
Kata Tov viod. For this use of eis after BAacdypety and the like 
comp. xxii. 65; Acts vi.11; Heb. xii.3. After duaprdve it is the 
regular construction, xv. 18, 21, xvii. 4; Acts xxv. 8, etc. The 
Jewish law was, “He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death: all the congregation shall certainly 
stone him” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

Td dyvov mvejpa. See oni. 15. 

obk ddeOjcetar. Constant and consummate opposition to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, because of a deliberate preference 
of darkness to light, renders repentance, and therefore forgiveness, 
morally impossible. Grace, like bodily food, may be rejected 
until the power to receive it perishes. See on 1 Jn. v. 16 in 
Camb. Grk. Test.,and comp. Heb. vi. 4-8, x. 26-31. The identity 
of the “blasphemy against the Holy Spirit” with the “sin unto 
death” is sometimes denied (D.Z.? i. p. 442); but a sin which 
will never be forgiven must be a sin unto death. Schaff’s Herzog, 
i. p. 302. In each case there is no question of the efficacy of 
the Divine grace. The state of him who is guilty of this sin is 
such as to exclude its application (Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 1-8, p. 165). 
Blasphemy, like lying, may be acted as well as uttered: and it 
cannot safely be argued that d/asphemy against the Spirit must be 
a sin of speech (Kurzg. Kom. N.T.i. p. 75). See Aug. on Mt, xii, 
31, 32; also Paschasius Radbertus, Migne, cxx. 470-472. 

11, 12. Comp. xxi. 14, 15, which is parallel to both Mt. x. 19, 
20 and Mk, xiii. 11, but not so close to them in wording as these 
verses are. The connexion here is evident. There is no need 
to be afraid of committing this unpardonable blasphemy by ill- 
advised language before a persecuting tribunal; for the Holy 
Spirit Himself will direct their words. 

11. eiopepwow spas emi tas cuvaywyds. In all four passages 
their being brought before synagogues is mentioned. The elders 
of the synagogue were responsible for discipline. They held courts, 
and could sentence to excommunication (vi. 22; Jn. ix. 22, xii. 
42, xvi. 2), or scourging (Mt. x. 17), which was inflicted by the 
tarnpérns (see on iv. 20). Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 
II. ii. pp. 59-67 ; Derenbourg, A/s¢. de la Pal. pp. 86 ff. The dpxat 
and éfovciat would include the Sanhedrin and Gentile tribunals. 


A 


py peptmvyonte ws 4 ti dwodoyfonobe. Neither the form nor 
eet 
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the matter of the defence is to cause great anxiety beforehand. See 
on ver, 22 and x. 41. Excepting Rom. ii. 15 and 2 Cor. xii. 19, 
dmoAoyetv is peculiar to Lk. (xxi. 14 and six times in Acts) 
Here Mt. and Mk. have AoAyoyre. 


D 157, abcde ff,ilq Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Aeth. omit # rl, which may 
possibly come from Mt. x. 19. If so, this is a Western non-interpolation, 
See note at the end of ch. xxiv. WH. bracket. 


12. év adti TH Spa. “In that very hour”: see small print on 
x. 7,and comp. Exod. iv. 12 and 2 Tim. iv. 17. Renan points out 
the correspondence between this passage and Jn. xiv. 26, xv. 26 
(V. deJ: pii2g7,; 6d:-1863). Compre ver: 

13-15. § The Avaricious Brother rebuked. This incident forms 
the historical introduction to the Parable of the Rich Fool 
(16-21), just as the lawyer’s questions (x. 25-30) form the his- 
torical introduction to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Comp. xiv. 15, xv. 1-3. We are not told whether the man was 
making an unjust claim on his brother or not; probably not: 
but he was certainly making an unjust claim on Jesus, whose 
work did not include settling disputes about property. The man 
grasped at any means of obtaining what he desired, invading 
Christ’s time, and trying to impose upon his brother an extraneous 
authority. Facile it, gui doctorem spiritualem admirantur, eo 
delabuntur, ut velint eo abuti ad domestica componenda (Beng.). 
Compare Christ’s treatment of the questions respecting the pay- 
ment of the ddrachma, the woman taken in adultery, and payment 
of tribute to Ceesar. 

13. ciwé tO dSeh>$ pou. He does not ask Jesus to arbitrate 
between him and his brother, but to give a decision against his 
brother. There is no evidence that the brother consented to 
arbitration. 

14. “AvOpwre. A severe form of address, rather implying dis- 
approbation or a desire to stand aloof, xxii. 58, 60; Rom. ii. 1, 
ix. 20. Comp. Soph. 47. 791, 1154. As in the case of the lepers 
whom He healed (v. 14, xvii. 14), Jesus abstains from invading 
the office of constituted authorities. No one appointed Him 
(katéornoev) to any such office. Comp. Tis oe xatéornoey apxovra 
kal ducacriy ép ypav; (Exod. ii. 14), words which may have been 
familiar to this intruder. Comp. Jn. xviii. 36. 

peptovyy. Here only in N.T. Not in LXX. There is no 
need to interpret it of the person who actually executes the 
sentence of partition pronounced by the «pirjs. The xpirjs who 
decides for partition is a pepiorys. 

15. pvddocecbe dwé. The expression is classical (Xen. He//. vii. 2. 103 


Cyr. ii. 3. 9), but the only similar passage in N.T. is duAdtare éaurda dd 
r@v cldddwy (I Jn. v. 21): it is stronger than wpogéxere dad. 
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wdons meovegias. “Every form of covetousness”: comp, 
mavro. Teipac pov, “ every kind of temptation” (iv. 13); taca dwapria 
Kat BAaodypia (Mt. xii. 31). On aAcovegia, “the greedy desire to 
have more,” as a more comprehensive vice than ¢Aapyvpia, see 
Lft. Zp. p. 56 and on Col. ili. 5. He quotes dvddgacbe oiv dod 
THs wopvelas Kal THs pirapyupias (Test. XII, Patr. Jud. xviii.), and 
somewhat differs from Trench, Syz. xxiv. Jesus, knowing what 
is at the root of the brother’s unreasonawie request, takes the 
opportunity of warning the whole multitude (pds airovs) against 
this prevalent and subtle sin. 
ovk év 7 Teprocedew tir. “ Not in the fact that a man has 
abundance is it the case that his life is the outcome of his 
possessions” ; z.e. it does not follow, because a man has abundance, 
that his life consists in wealth. Some render, “ For not because 
one has abundance, is his life part of his possessions,” ze. so that 
he can secure it. But the other is simpler. Life depends for 
its value upon the use which we make of 7a trdpxovra, and for 
its prolongation upon the will of God. It is unlikely that 4 {wy 
here means or includes eternal life; but it includes the higher 
life as distinct from Ptos. Comp. od yap év rH trepBorAG ro 
avrapkes ovd 7 tpagis, Suvvaroy 8 Kai pi) pxovta yys Kal Oaddrrys 
mparrew Ta Kad Kal yap amo perpiwv Suvait’ av tus mpdrrew Kata 
wyv apernv (Arist. £7h. JVic. x. 8. 9). 
For the dat. after wepocevery comp. xxi, 4 and Tobit iv. 16, and for that 
after ra vrdpxovra see on viii. 3. 


16-21. § The Parable of the Rich Fool, which illustrates both 
points ;—that the life that is worth living does not depend upon 
wealth, which may be a trouble and anxiety; and that even mere 
existence cannot be secured by wealth. 

16. Eimev S€ mapaPBoAty mpds. Each separate combination is 
characteristic: efrev 5é¢, elrev rwapaBorAyv, and elrev rpds. 
See on vi. 39, and comp. xv. 3. 

edddpycev. Here only in bibl. Grk. Josephus uses it of 
Galilee as productive of oil (2. 7. ii. 21. 2); but elsewhere it 
occurs in this sense in medical writers only (Hobart, p. 144): 
comp. teAcopopety (viii. 14). 

 xépa. Comp. xxi. 21; Jn. iv. 35; Jas. v. 4. There is 
no hint that the man’s wealth was unjustly acquired; and this 
is some slight confirmation of the view that the brother’s claim 
was not unjust (ver. 13). There is perhaps a reference to Ecclus. 
xi. 18, 19 or to Ps. xlix. 16-20. 

17. Ti woujow; Comp. Eccles. v. 10. 

obk éxw tod ouvdéw. Quast nusguam essent quibus pascendis 

possent tmpendi (Grot.).  Lnopum sinus, viduarum domus, ora 
infantum ... iste sunt apothece que maneant in xternum (Ambr.). 
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Note the repetition of pov: “my fruits, my barns, my goods, my 
soul.” It is just here that there is some resemblance to the story 
of Nabal: “Shall I take my bread, and my water, and. my flesh 
that I have killed for my shearers and give it unto men of whom 
I know not whence they be?” (1 Sam. xxv. rr): but it is too much 
to say that there is an evident reference to Nabal. 

18. xafeXd, First with emphasis: he is eager to set to work. 
But pauperum nulla mentio (Beng.). Comp. aed, which is the 
true reading, Rev. xxii. 19; and see Veitch, p. 25. Note the 
chiasmus between xaOeAG and oixodouynow. 


The text of the words which follow cat cuvdéw éxet is much confused, 
but rdvra tov otrov Kal ra dyad mov (W**°BLTX, Syr-Harc. Boh. Sah. 
Aeth. Arm.) is probably correct, the ov after otrov (& ** X, Syr-Harc. Boh 
Sah. Aeth.) being rejected as an insertion. 

WH. give the evidence in full (ii. p. 103), and regard it as a marked 
instance of conflation. Comp. ix. 10, xi. 54, xxiv. 53. The main facts are 
these. The expression 7a yevjuara is very common in LXX for the fruits 
of the earth, and the phrase ouvdyew 7a yevjpara occurs Exod. xxiii. 10 ; 
Lev. xxv. 20; Jer. viii. 13. The familiar 7a yev}uard pov was substituted 
in some documents for the unusual combination rév ofrov cal ra dyabd 
(* D), in others for rév ctrov (AQEFG H etc.), in one for rd d-ya0d pov 
(346) ; yet another variation is caused by the substitution of rovs xaprots pov 
(from ver. 17) for the whole of the unusual combination (39), omnes fructus 
meos (acde). Thus we have— 

a Tov cirov [wou] kal Ta dyad pou. 
(8) 1. Ta yeviuara pov. 
2. Tovs Kkapmrovs pov. 
(5) I. 7d yevfuard pov kat rd dya0d mov, 
2. Tov otrév mou Kal TA yerfuard pov. 
The common reading (6. 1) is a conflation of B. 1 and a. 


19. ép@ tf Wuxi poo. There is probably no irony in making 
him address, not his body, but his soul: the yxy is here used as 
the seat of all joyous emotions. Comp. pH pepysvare tH Yvyy zi 
paynre (ver. 22). Field quotes xaptépyoov, Wx, mpobecpiav 
avvropov, va Tov Trelw xpdvov arodavans dapadois 4Sovys (Charit. 
Aphrod. iii. 2); and Wetst. quotes OappuvG épaurév kat apds tiv 
€uavtov Wuxi eimdv* *AOnvatos elu (Libanius, D xvi. p. 463). See 
Stallbaum on Plat. Repud, ii. 8, p. 365 A. 


ketueva, els &rn aoddd* dvaratov, dye, wle. These wotds are 
omitted in D and some Latin authorities (abcde ff). With els érn moda 
comp. Jas. iv. 13-17; Prov. xxvii. 1; Ecclus. xxix. 12: and with ddye, mle 
comp. Tobit vii, 10 and the remarkable parallel Ecclus. xi. 19. The 
asyndeton marks the man’s confidence and eagerness. 


20. etrev 8€ atré 6 Oeds, This is a parable, not history. It 
is futile to ask how God spoke to him. For “Adpwv see on xi. 40 
and xxiv. 25. The tavrg rf vuxri is placed first in emphatic 
contrast to the érn woAAd, See Schanz, pp. 347, 348. 

Thy oxy cou aitotow amd coi. “They are demanding thy 
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soul of thee”: the present tense is very impressive. They do 
not demand it for themselves, and so we have act. and not mid. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 20; and see the parallel lesson Wisd. xv. 8. For 
the impersonal plural comp. vv. 11, 48, vi. 38, xvi. 9, xxiii, 31. 
There is no need to think of dyyeAor Gavarndédpor (Job xxxiii. 23), 
or of Ayorai (x. 30). 

& Sé Hroipacas, tin éotat; Vulg. Rhem. and RV. preserve 
the telling order: guxe autem parastt cujus erunt? “And the 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?” Comp. 
Ps. xxxix. 6, xlix. 6; Eccles. ii. 18-23; Job xxvii. 17-22. When 
not even his yvy7 is his own to dispose of, what will become of 
his ayabd.? 

21. Oyoaupifavy aito. Comp. Mt. vi. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 14; and 
for the eis before Océdv comp. xvi. 8. It is to be regretted that the 
eis is rendered differently in the two passages in both AV. (‘‘in, 
towards”) and RV. (“for, toward”). ‘ Being rich toward God” 
means being rich in those things which are pleasing to Him. 
Amassing wealth without reference to the God who bestows it is 
mdeovegia, and mAcovegia is appoovvy. 

The change from atr@ to els Oedv, instead of Oc, is intentional, and 
Juvenal’s dives t2b2, pauper amicts (v. 113) is not quite parallel; nor again 
Hecato in Cic. De Off. ili. 15. 63: Wegue enim solum nobis divites esse 


volumus, sed liberts, propinquts, amzcis, maximeque ret publicw. The whole 
verse is omitted in D andabd. 


22-58. God’s Providential Care and the Duty of Trust in 
Him (22-34) and of Watchfulness for the Kingdom (35-48) 
which Christ came to found (49-53). The address to the people 
(vv. 15-21) being ended, Jesus once more turns specially to the 
disciples; and it should be noticed that in doing so He no 
longer speaks in parables. That what follows was spoken on the 
same occasion as what precedes seems to be intended by Lk., but 
is not stated. The dd rotro is included in the traditional report 
(see Mt. vi. 25), and proves nothing as to the original historical 
connexion. It is more to the point to notice that covetousness 
and hoarding are the result of want of trust in God (Heb. xiii. 5), 
and that an exhortation to trust in God’s fatherly care follows 
naturally on a warning against covetousness. There is logical, but 
not necessarily chronological connexion. More convincing is the 
coincidence between details. The mention of sowing, reaping, 
store-chamber, and barn (ver. 24) may have direct reference to the 
abundant harvests and insufficient barns in the parable (vz. 17, 18). 
But it does not follow, because this lesson was given immediately 
after the parable of the Rich Fool, that therefore it was not part 
of the Sermon on the Mount; any more than that, because it was 
delivered there, it cannot have been repeated here. 

22. Eiwev S€ mpds tos padytds. Note both the d¢ and the 
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mpos, and comp. ver. 16, vii. 50, ix. 13, 14, 59 62, etc. Assuming 
a connexion with what precedes, Ava toéto will mean, “ Because 
life does not depend on riches.” 

pi pepepvate. “Be not anxious”: comp. ver. 11 and x. 21. 
See Lft. On Revision, 2nd ed. p. 190; Trench, On the A.V. p. 
39; T. L. O. Davies, Bible English, p. 100, for evidence that 
“thought” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries meant 
distressing anxiety. Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 5 with x. 2. S. Paul 
reiterates Christ’s teaching (1 Cor. vii. 32; Phil. iv. 6). 

TH Wuxq. Not, “zz your soul,” but, “for your soul.” Here 
again the reference to the parable (Wvx7, ddye) seems to be direct. 
If so, the necessity for translating yvyy in the same way in both 
passages is all the stronger. The ywvx7 is the source of physical 
life and physical enjoyment. 

23. mheldv éotw tis tpopfis. “1s something greater than the 
food” (comp. xi. 31, 32). Therefore He who gave the greater will 
not fail to provide the less. 

24. xatavojyoate. A favourite verb: see on ver. 27. Mt. has 
éuBrAdvare; and for tots xédpaxas he has ra werewa tod ovpavod. 
Ravens are mentioned nowhere else in N.T., but often in O.T. 
See especially tis d€ Hroipacev Képaxe Bopdy (Job XXXVili. 41), and 
kat vddvte Tots KT TVET Tpopiy avtav Kal Trois vormois TOV Kopdkwy 
Tols émukadovpévors abrov (Ps. cxlvii. 9). The name (Heb. ‘ored) 
covers the whole of the crow tribe (including rooks and jack- 
daws) which is strongly represented in Palestine. Like the vulture, 
the raven acts as a scavenger: but it is a fable that it turns its 
young out of the nest, leaving them to feed themselves, and that 
this is the point of our Lord’s mention of them. The raven is 
very careful of its young; and God feeds both old and young. 
Tristram, /Vaz. Hist. of B. pp. 198-201. 


Here Vulg. bfl have cedlarium for tapetov, while d has promptuarium. 
See on ver. 3. 


Siadépere tOv terewov. See on ver. 7. ‘The birds are God’s 
creatures ; but ye are God’s children”: 6 warjp tpav (Mt.), not 
QuTwV. 

25. Tis 8é éf Spay. See on xi. 5. 

pepyvOv Suvatar émt thy HAukiay mpooOetvar maxuvr. By being 
anxious can add a s#an to his age.” That 7Auxia here means 
“age” (Heb, xi. 11; Jn. ix. 21, 23), and not “stature” (xix. 3), is 
clear from the context. It was prolongation of life that the anxiety 
of the rich fool failed to secure. Not many people give anxious 
thought to the problem of adding to their stature ; and the addition 
of a wyyvs (the length of the forearm) would be monstrous, and 
would not be spoken of as ¢Adyorov. Many persons do give 
anxious thought to the prolongation of their allotted age, and 
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that by any amount, great or small. Wetst. quotes Mimnermus, 
myxviov ext xpdvov dvOecw HBys tepropefa, See on ii. 52, where 
Auta. probably means stature. For mijxus see D.&.} iii. pp. 
1736 ff. ; and for the literature on Hebrew Weights and Measures, 
Schaff’s Herzog, iv. p. 2486. 


26. el otv oS? EAXdxiorov SivacHe. These words have no equivalent 
in Mt. and are omitted in D, which for the whole verse has simply xat zept 
rGv ordy rh pepysvare. Soalso abcd flgilr: et de ceteris quid sollicité 
estés. By tév Aourdv are meant clothing (Mt.), food, and other bodily 
necessities, 

For ovéé we might have expected puydé. But el=érel, and the sentence 
is conditional in form only. ‘‘If (as is certain) ye cannot” = ‘‘Since ye 
cannot.” Comp. Jn. iii. 12, v. 47; 1 Cor. xi. 6; Heb. xii. 25. Win. lv. 2. 
a, p. 600. Or we may consider ovd¢ as belonging to ddvacde, and not to 
the whole sentence: ‘‘If ye are unable.” Simcox, Lang. of N.T p. 183. 
But the former is better. 


27. ta xptva. Mt. adds rot aypod. The word occurs no- 
where else in N.T., but is freq. in LXX, esp. in Cant. (ii. 16, iv. 
5, V. 13, Vi. 2, 3, etc.): Heb. shkushan or shoshannah. Some 
flower with a brilliant colour is evidently meant, and the colour is 
one to which human lips can be compared (Cant. v. 13). Either 
the scarlet Martagon (Li/ium Chalcedonicum) or the scarlet anemone 
(anemone coronaria) may be the flower that is thus named. Like 
otpoviia, however (ver. 7), kpiva, may be generic; and to this day 
the Arabs call various kind of flowers “lilies.” See D.Z. art. 
“Lily” ; and comp. Stanley, Sz. &* Pa/. pp. 139, 430. Note that, 
while Mt. has xarapavOdvev, Lk. has his favourite xatavoety 
(ver. 24, Vi. 41, xx. 23; Acts vii. 31, 32, xi. 6, xxvii. 39). For 
kom@ see on v. 5: it covers the works of men, 49a that of 
women. 


After 74 xplva rs D has odre vj0e odre bpalve, while d has guomodo 
neque neunt neque texunt, and a has guomodo non texunt neque neunt. 
Several other Lat. texts have texunt. Thus, guomodo crescunt non laborant 
neque neunt neque texunt (blr); guomodo crescunt non nent neque texunt (Cc) ; 
guomodo crescunt non laborant non neunt neque texunt (ff,); and, by a 
curious slip, gaomodo non crescunt non laborant neque neunt neque texunt (i). 


28. ei Sé év dypd. First with emphasis. “If in the field,” 
where such care might seem to be superfluous. AV. wrongly 
takes év dyp@ with dvra ojpepor, following Vulg. guod hodie in agro 
est. Both here and in Mt. the right connexion is, “‘ which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” For xd(Bavos, a portable 
oven, as distinct from tmvos, see D.B. The xdrcBavos is often 
mentioned in LXX, generally as a simile for great heat (Ps. xx. 9; 
Hos. vii. 4-7, etc.) ; trvos neither in LXX nor in N.T. Wood 
being scarce in Palestine, grass is commonly used as fuel. For 
épdidfer, which is a late word (Job xxix. 14, xxxi. 19), see 
Veitch. 
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29. xal Spets ph Enretre. “And do you cease to seek”: comp. 
ver. II, Vi. 30, 37, Vil. 13, Vili. 49, 50, 52, etc. Mt. has the aor. 
pepevnonre, 

wy perewpifecbe. In class. Grk. and in LXX (Ps. cxxx. 1; 
2 Mac. v. 17, vii. 34) this would probably mean, “ Be not lifted 
up, do not exalt yourselves, seek not high things.” So the Vulg. 
nolte in sublime tolli, Old Latin texts differ: nolite sollicit® esse ; 
nec sollictti sitis (c); non abalienetis vos (d): and many omit the 
passage. Luth. fzhret nicht hoch her. Tyn. Cov. and Cran. “neither 
clyme ye up an high.” But most commentators interpret it as a 
metaphor from ships tossing at sea: “ Waver not anxiously, be 
not tossed about with cares.” Comp. peréwpov & d8w of a 
criminal expecting punishment (Jos. 2. 7. iv. 2. 5); and see 
S. Cox, who turns the word into a parable, Exfosifor, 1st series, 
i. p. 249, 1875. Edersheim contenas for the LXX meaning, “be 
not uplifted” (Z. & TZ. ii. p. 217). The verb is one of the rarer 
words which are common to N.T., Philo, and Plutarch. 

80. taita yap wdévra. This is the right combination; not 
wdavra ta eOvn: hee enim omnia gentes mundi querunt. The 
heathen seek anxiously after all these things, because they know 
nothing of God’s providential care. The phrase ra vy rod 
xéojov occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, but represents an 
Aramaic expression common in Rabbinical writings. 


The plural verb shows that the different nations are considered dis- 
tributively ; and the compound expresses the anxiety with which they seek. 
Each nation seeks laboriously after the sum-total of these things. On the 
difference between radra wdyra here and wdvra tradra, Mt. vi. 32, see Win. 
Ixi. 2. b, p. 686. In both places éwif{yrofow is the true reading, and 
éxi{yret a grammatical correction, 


Sudv $é 6 wanjp. But you, who know that you have such a 
Father, have no need to be disturbed about these wants. 

81. Lk. alone has his favourite mhjv. See on vi. 24. “But 
(dismissing all this useless anxiety) continue to seek,” etc. Mt. 
adds rp@rov to {nretre. 


Origen quotes clre yap 5 "Incods rots pa@yrais abroO Alretre ra pweydda 
cal rd yuxpd duivy wpoorefijrerar, xat alretre ra eroupdvia Kal rd ériyeum 
mpoorebijoerat duty (De Orat. § 2). Comp. Clem, Alex. Strom. i. 24, p. 416, 
ed. Potter, and iv. 6, p. 579. 


82. This verse has no parallel in Mt., and it is the only verse 
in this section which is entirely without equivalent in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The passage reads so well both with and without it, 
that it is difficult to see why it should have been either inserted or 
omitted without authority. In it the Good Shepherd assures His 
flock that, while the anxious seeking of the éAryorwrroe after food 
and raiment is vain, their seeking after the Kingdom of God will 
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not be vain. He gives the Kingdom to those who seek it, and 
with it gives the necessaries of life. Whereas those who neglect 
the Kingdom that they may secure the necessaries, may lose both. 
Kipwos rowpaive pe, kal ovdév pe torepnoe (Ps. xxiii. 1), The 
pixpov toiuyvov are the disciples as contrasted with the pupiddes 
Tov dxXov (ver. 1). 


mwowvlov = moéviov, which is not a diminutive, and therefore puxpdv is 
neither superfluous nor an epithet of affection, but an expression of fact. 
On the nom. with the art. for the voc, see on x. 21; and for evddxyoev see 
Lft. on Col. i. 19, and comp. Rom, xv. 26, 


83, The first half of this verse (to zaAa:ovpeva) has no parallel 
in Mt. As in vi. 29, 30, we have a rule given, not that it may be 
kept literally, but that it may illustrate a principle. So far as 
attachment to our possessions is‘concerned, we must be ready to 
part with them (1 Cor. vii. 30). Our fondness for them is not 
our justification for keeping them. But there is no Ebionism 
here, no condemnation of possessions as sinful.!_ As Bede points 
out, Christians are not commanded to retain nothing for their 
own use (for Christ Himself had a purse out of which He gave 
alms), but to take care that fear of poverty does not interfere with 
benevolence. Almsgiving is not to be a mere giving of what we 
can spare. Nor is it merely for the sake of the receiver. It is 
also for the good of the giver, that his heart may be freed from 
covetousness. The attempt to keep the letter of the rule here 
given (Acts ii. 44, 45) had disastrous effects on the Church of 
Jerusalem, which speedily became a Church of paupers, constantly 
in need of alms (Rom. xv. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 1). For7a érdpxovra see on viii. 3; and for BadAdvtia see on x. 4, 

évéxhevrtov. Not elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. Comp. xvi. 9, 
xxii. 32; and, for the command, Mk. x. 41. Heaven is not to 
be bought with money; but, by almsgiving, what would be a 
hindrance is made a help.? In ows the reference perhaps is to 
costly garments, which are a favourite form of wealth in the 
East. The word occurs Is. 1. 9, li. 8; Job iv. 19, xxvii. 18; 
Prov. xiv. 32; but in N.T. only here and Mt. vi. 19. 

84. Almost verbatim as Mt. vi. 21. S. Paul states a similar 


1 On the alleged Ebionism of Lk. see Introd. § 3. b, and also Alexander, 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels, pp. 163-180, 2nd ed. 

2 Margoliouth quotes from El-Ghazzali’s Revival of the Religious Sciences 
many striking sayings attributed to Christ by Mahometan writers: among them 
these. ‘‘He that seeks after this world is like one that drinks sea-water. 
The more he drinks the thirstier he becomes, until it slay him” (iii. 161), 
‘« There are three dangers in wealth. First, it may be taken from an unlawful 
source. And what if it be taken from a lawful source? they asked. He 
answered : It may be given to an unworthy person. They asked, And what if 
it be given to a worthy pezson? He answered, The handling of it may divert 
ite owner from God ” (iii. 178). 
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principle 1 Cor. vii. 32-34. Wealth stored up in this world has 
many enemies; that which is stored in heaven is safe from them 
all. The ydp is specially to be noted. The reason why treasure 
must be stored in heaven is that the hearts of those who bestow 
it may be drawn heavenwards. 

85-48, The Duty of Loyal Vigilance. From ver. 35 to ver. 38 
this section has no parallel in Mt. The interpellation of Peter 
(ver. 41) is also peculiar to Lk. But vv. 39, 40 and 42-46 are 
parallel to Mt. xxiv. 43-51. The discourse once more takes a 
parabolic turn, watchfulness being inculcated by the parables of the 
Master’s Return (35-38, 42-48) and of the Thief’s Attack (39, 40). 

35. “Eotwcay tpav at doves mepreLwopévar. The long garments 
of the East are a fatal hindrance to activity. Comp. xvii. 8; 
Acts xii. 8; 1 Kings xviii. 46 ; 2 Kings iv. 29, ix. 1; Job xxxviii. 3, 
xl. 7; Jer. i. 17. Tristram, Zastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 
158. Note the emphatic position of éyév and Gpets. ‘ Whatever 
others may do, this is to be your condition.” 

of Adxvot Kadpevor, K.T.A. This is the parable of the Ten 
Virgins condensed (Mt. xxv. 1). 

836. mpocdexopevors.  Lxpectantibus (Vulg.) cum desiderio et 
gaudio (Beng.): comp. ii. 25, 38, xxiii. 51. 

méte dvatton éx tv yduov. If the rendering “when he shall 
return from,” etc., is correct, this is the only place in N.T. in which 
the verb has this meaning: comp. 2 Mac. viii. 25, xiii. 7, xv. 28; 
3 Mac. v. 21; Wisd. ii. 1. The more usual sense is “break up 
(a feast, camp, etc.), depart”: comp. Phil. i. 23; Judith xiii. 1; 
2 Mac. ix. 1: and this may be the meaning here. See instances 
in Wetst. So Luther, wenn er aufbrechen wird. The wedding 
is not his own, but that of a friend which he has been attending. 
In Esther (ii. 18, ix. 22) ydwoe is used of any banquet or festival : 
but the literal meaning is better here.? 


For the plural of a single marriage feast comp. xiv. 8; Mt. xxii. 2, 
xxv. 10, and see Win, xxvii. 3, p. 219. For the constr. tva é\@dvros .. ; 
dvolfwow aird see Win. xxx. II, p. 259, and comp. xv. 20. 


87. wepiLdcetar Kat dvaxdwet adtods. Comp. Rev. iii. 20, 21. 
Christ acted in this way when He washed the disciples’ feet: not, 
however, in gratitude for their faithful vigilance, but to teach 
them humility. Nevertheless, that was a type of what is promised 
here: comp. Rev. xix. 9. References to the Saturnalia, when 
Roman masters and slaves changed places in sport, are here 


1 Kimchi on Is. Ixv. mentions a saying of R. Johanan ben Zacchai, who in- 
vited his servants without fixing a time: sapzentes se ornarunt, stolidi abterunt 
ad opera sua. Thus some went ornaté and others sordzdz, when the time came, 
ang the latter were disgraced (Keim, /es. of Naz. v. p. 256. Comp. Schoettgen, 

» Pp. 216). 
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quite out of place. The parable xvii. 7-10 sets forth the usual 
course between master and man. 

88, Seutépa. The first watch is not mentioned, because then 
the wedding-feast was going on. These are probably the two 
last of the ¢tvee Jewish watches (Judg. vii. 19), not the two middle 
watches of the Roman four (Mk. xili. 35; Acts xii. 4). See on 
xxii. 34 and D.Z. art. “Watches of Night.” In D, Marcion, 
Irenzeus, and some other authorities, the first watch (rj éorepwij 
gvAaxp) is inserted: WH. ii. App. p. 61. 

89. yweoxete. Probably indic. But Vulg. Luth. Beza, and 
all English Versions make it imperat. There is nothing strange 
in the sudden change of metaphor, especially in Oriental language. 
The “thief in the night” is a proverb for unexpected events 
(1 Thes. v. 2; 2 Pet. ili. 10; Rev. iii. 3, xvi. 15). Comp. the 
changes of metaphor in the parallel passage Mt. xxiv. 40-44. 


adykev. ‘‘ Left his house” (RV.). AV. makes no distinction between 
a¢ijxev here and elacey in Mt. xxiv. 43, rendering both ‘‘suffered.” But 
the RV. elsewhere renders d@inus by ‘‘suffer” (viii, 51, xviii. 16); and 
agjjxey here cannot mean that he wet out of the house, for ‘*he would have 
kept awake” implies that he remained in it. If the distinction between elacey 
and d¢fxev is to be marked, the latter might be translated ‘‘allowed,” a 
word which the Revisers nowhere use, except in the margin of Mk. iv. 29. 


SiopuyxOjvar. “To be dug through,” the walls being made of 
mud. Wic. has “to be myned” here and “to be undermynyde” 
in Mt. for perfodiri of Vulg.. Comp. diupréev ev oxédre oikias 
(Job xxiv. 16); éay d¢ & 7d diopdypare eipeOy 6 KA€xrys (Exod. 
xxii. 2); ovd« év Scopypaew evpov avrovs (Jer. ii. 34). 

41, Eimey 8¢ 6 Nétpos. This interruption should be compared 
with that in ix. 33. Each of them connects the discourse in which 
it appears with a definite incident. It illustrates Peter’s impulsive- 
ness and his taking the lead among the Twelve. Perhaps it was 
the magnificence of the promise in ver. 37 which specially moved 
him. He wants to know whether this high privilege is reserved 
for the Apostles, For mapaBodhy éyers see on v. 36, and for 
ampés= “in reference to” comp. xviil. 1; Rom. xviil. 21; Heb. i. 
7, 8, xi. 18, and possibly Lk. xix. 9 and xx. 19. Here apds yas 
comes first with emphasis. 

4] kal mpos mdvtas. Peter is sure that it has reference to the 
Twelve: the question is whether others are included. The em- 
ployment of parables would make him suppose that the multitude 
was being addressed, as in ver. 16; for Jesus did not commonly 
employ this kind of teaching with His permanent disciples. The 
spirit of the question resembles Jn. xxi. 21, and the answer 
resembles Jn. xxi. 22. In Mk. xiii. 37 we have what looks like 
a direct answer to the question here asked by S. Peter, “ What I 
say to you I say to all, Watch.” 
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42. Tis dpa éoriv. Christ answers one question by another, 
which does not tell the questioner exactly what he wishes to know, 
but what it concerns him to know. It is enough that each who 
hears recognizes that he is an oixovduos with responsibilities. 
This was true in the highest sense of the Apostles. The oixovouos 
here is a dispensator (Vulg.) or villicus (d), a superior slave left in 
charge of the household and estate (see on xvi. 1). Other names 
are ordinarius, actor, procurator, the meanings of which seem to 
have varied at different periods and on different estates. Bekker, 
Gallus, Excursus iii. p. 204, Eng. tr. Hatch seems to assume 
that dispensator and villicus were terms of fixed and invariable 
meaning (7b/. Grk. p. 62). With morés comp. Num. xi. 7; 
1 Sam. xxii. 14; and with pdvipos comp. xvi. 8; Gen. xli. 39. 
With Oepametas (abstr. for concr.) comp. éyapy S& Papad xal 7 
Ocpareta adrod (Gen. xlv. 16). Contrast Lk. ix. 11. 

o.tonérpiov. “A measured portion of food, ration.” These 
rations on Roman estates were served out daily, weekly, or 
monthly. The word occurs nowhere else, but cvromerpeiy is 
found (Gen. xlvii. 12, 14). Comp. Hor. £Z%. i. 14. 40. See 
instances in Wetst. 

44, ddndas Méyw Spiv. Here, as in ix. 27 and xxi. 3, Lk. has 
dAnOas where Mt. has aujv. See on x.12. Comp. vouexoi (xi. 52) 
where Mt. has ypappareis (xxiii. 14), and his never using “Pa®Bei. 


éwl waow tots trdpxovow atrot, See on viii. 3. This passage and 
Mt. xxiv. 47 seem to be the only instances in N.T. of this use of érl. 
Elsewhere we have the gen. (ver. 42) or acc. (ver. 14), the former being 
more common (Mt. xxiv. 45, xxv. 2I, 23). 


45. Xpovife. 6 xUpids pou. Comp. 2 Pet. iii, 3, 4; Eccles. 
viii. 11. The “But and if” of AV. is simply “But if” (RV.); 
“and if” being “an if,” a double conditional, which was common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

dpéjtat. He begins to do this, but the arrival of his lord puts 
a stop to it: comp. v. 21, xiii, 25; Acts xi. 15. This oixovomos 
has a large famzlia of slaves under him. Perhaps he makes merry 
on what he ought to have given them, For radix} as a verna- 
cular word for a female slave see Kennedy, Sources of V.T. Grk. 
p. 40. Mec@voxerPa is “to get drunk,” as distinct from pedvew 
“to be drunk” (Acts ii. 15). 


46. For the attraction in é» Spg F od yerdoxes see on iii. TQ 


Stxoropyoet. To be understood literally; for his having his 
portion with the unfaithful servants does not imply that he still 
lives: their portion is a violent death. For the word comp. Ex. 
xxix. 17; and for the punishment 2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3; 
Susannah 59; Amos i. 3 (LXX); Heb xi. 37. There is no 
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example of the word being used of scourging or other severe treat- 
ment. There is a gradation of punishments: for vile misconduct 
and tyranny, death; for deliberate neglect, many stripes; for 
unintentional neglect, few stripes. Herodotus uses dvarduvew: ii, 
139. 2, Vil. 39. 5. Comp. Suet. Caligula, xxvil.: multos honestt 
ordinis . . . medios serra dissecuit. 

Td pépos attod peta tOv dmictev Ofocer. ‘Will appoint his 
portion with the unfaithful servants,” z.e. those guilty of a gross abuse 
of trust. ‘‘ Unbelievers” here has no point. Mt. has rév toxpt- 
tév, which means much the same as tev dzicrwv. This unfaithfu) 
steward expected to be able to play the part of a trusty agent ac 
the time of his lord’s arrival. For 76 pépos we have 4 pépis in 
LXX, Is. xvii. 14; Jer. xiii. 25. 

Here the parallel with Mt. xxiv. 43-51 ends. What follows is 
preserved by Lk. alone. 

47. éxeivos S€ 6 Boddos. “ But that servant,” J//e autem servus. 
Both AV. and RV. have “and.” The é¢€ marks the contrast be- 
tween this transgressor and the oixovdyos, for pi) érosdoas } roujoas 
mpos TO OéAnpa adrod is a less serious offence than the outrages 
which are described in vv. 45, 46, and one which a// servants may 
commit. 

Sapjcetar woAAas. Understand wArjyas and comp. wafew ddALyas 
(Xen. Anab. v. 8.12). In N.T. dépw is never “TI flay,” but always 
“T beat.” Comp. the vulgar “hide, giving a hiding to.” In LXX 
dépw does not occur, except as v./, in Lev. i. 6; 2 Chron. xxix. 34, 
XXxv. 11; but in all three places the meaning is “flay,” and the 
true reading possibly éxdépw. Comp. Mic. ii. 8, ili. 3. The 
doctrine of degrees of punishment hereafter is taught here still 
more plainly than in x. 12, 14. See Aug. De Civ. Det, xxi. 16. 

There are two classes not mentioned here: 6 yvots xat zroujoas 
and (so far as that is possible) 6 ya) yvots xat woujoas: see on 
Rom. ii. 14. 

48. 5 ph yvous. Seeing that he is a servant, he might have 
known his master’s will, had he been anxious to find it out. 
Nevertheless it is true that even he, who, in ignorance for which 
he is not responsible, commits dia wA7yév, has to suffer. The 
natural consequences of excess or transgression must follow. 


In the second half of the verse it is doubtful whether the two parallel state- 
ments mean exactly the same thing or not. Either, ‘‘ He who receives much is 
expected to exhibit much gratitude, and also readiness to make return; and is 
expected to do more than those who have received less”: or, ‘‘ He who receives 
a gift (¢6d0y), must make a proportionate return: and he who receives a depostt 
(mapéOevro), must restore more than ke has recezved.” In the latter case the 
second half states the principle of the parables of the Talents and the Pounds, 
Note the impersonal plurals, and comp. ver. 20. 


49-53. The discourse seems to return to its starting-point 
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(vv. 1-2), Christ’s teaching inevitably provokes opposition and a 
division between those who accept it and those who reject it. 
There is no parallel in Mt. or Mk. to vv. 49, 50. 

49. Nip. First foremphasis. “It is fire that I came to cast upon 
the earth.” The context seems to show that the fire of division 
and strife is meant: or, comparing iii. 16, we may understand the 
fire of holiness, which excites hostility and controversy. gms ille 
non est nativus terre (Beng.). Eis xpiva éyd eis tov Kdcpov Tadror 
HArGov (Jn. ix. 39: comp. iil. 19). 

Kal ti Oédw et HSy Ar}hOy; A passage of well-known difficulty, 
the translation of which remains doubtful. With this punctuation 
we may follow AV. and RV., “What will I, if it be (is) already 
kindled?” the meaning of which is not clear: comp. LXX of 
Josh. vii. 7. Or, with De Wette, Weiss, and many others, “ How 
I wish that it were already kindled!” which does rather serious 
violence to the Greek. Or, with Orgen, Meyer, etc., we may 
punctuate, kat ti @Aw; ef HSy anjoby. “And what will I? Would 
that it were already kindled!” (Win. liii. 8. c, p. 562); which is 
rather abrupt and harsh: but comp. xix. 42 and Jn. xii. 27. Per- 
haps the first is best, meaning, “ What more have I to desire, if 
it be already kindled.” The next verse does not imply that it is 
not kindled ; and the history of Christ’s ministry shows that it was 
kindled, although not to the full extent. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 21. 
Christ came to set the world on fire, and the conflagration had 
already begun. Mal. iii. 2. Comp. the constr. in Ecclus. xxiii. 14. 

50. Bdarriopa Sé €xonat BarrioSivar. Having used the meta- 
phor of fire, Christ now uses the metaphor of water. The one 
sets forth the result of His coming as it affects the world, the other 
as it affects Himself. The world is lit up with flames, and Christ 
is bathed in blood: Mk. x. 38. His passion is a flood in which 
He must be plunged. The metaphor is a common one in O.T. 
Ps, tix. 2, 3, 14, 35, xii. 7, cxxiv..4, © Celiv, ¥3 Ess stare: 
Jordan in flood and mountain torrents in spate would suggest such 
figures. See on ix. 22. 

ms cuvéxopat Ews Stou reXeo Oy. “ How am I oppressed, afflicted, 
until it be finished”: comp. viii. 37; Job iii. 24. The prospect 
of His sufferings was a perpetual Gethsemane: comp. Jn. xii. 27. 
While He longed to accomplish His Father’s will, possibly His 
human will craved a shortening of the waiting. Comp. ovréyouas 
d8 & rv Svo (Phil. i. 23). With redeoOj comp. reréAcorar, JR. xix. 
28, 30. 

51. With ov. 51 and 53 comp. Mt. x. 34, 35. It was the belief 
of the Jews that the Messiah would at once introduce a reign of 
peace and prosperity. Jesus does not wish His followers to live 
in a fool’s paradise. He is no enthusiast making wild and delusive 
promises. In this world they must expect tribulation. 
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&\X’ 4. ‘Except, but.” Although the dA)’ has no accent, it seems to 
represent &\Xo rather than dAdd: ‘‘I came not to send any other thing than 
division.” Or there may be a mixture of oddév dAdo F and ovdev dAdo, GANG: 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 13; Job vi. 5; Ecclus. xxxvii. 12, xliv. 10. The expression 
ts common in class. Grk.; and in Hdt. i. 49. 1, ix. 8. 3 the origin of it seems 
to be shown. See Stallbaum on Pied, 81 B; Win. liii. 7. n. 5, p. 552. 


Stapeptopds. Comp. Mic. vii. 12; Ezek. xlviii. 29. Here only 
in N.T. Christ prepares them for disappointment. 

52. This verse has no parallel in Mt. x. Comp. Mic. vii. 6, 
on which what follows seems to be based. Godet says that there 
are five persons here and six in ver. 53. There are five in both 
cases, the mother and mother-in-law being the same person. Ex- 
cepting 2 Cor. v. 16, dwé tod vév is peculiar to Lk. (i. 48, v. 10, 
xxii. 18, 69; Acts xviii. 6). It is not rare in LXX (Gen. xlvi. 30; 
Ps. cxii. 2, xiii. 26, cxx. 8, cxxiv. 2, Cxxx. 3, Is. ix. 7, etc.). 

53. mathp emi vid ... pitnp emi Ovyatépa . . . mevOepda emt 
wiv vipnv. The change from the dat. to the acc. possibly indicates 
that the hostility is more intense in the case of the women. But 
LXX of Mic. vii. 6 more probably was the cause of the change. 
There we have éxi rv of the women, but vids dryndfer tarépa of 
the men. In Mt. x. 35 we have xard ¢. gen. in all three cases. 
Lk. omits “A man’s foes shall be those of his own household.” 
Comp. Mal. iv. 6. 

For vtu¢n=“‘ daughter-in-law” comp. Mt. x. 353; Gen. xi. 31, xxxviii. 
11; Lev. xviii. 15, etc.; Jos. Ant. v.9.1. In Jn. iii, 293; Rev. xviii. 23, 
etc., it has the classical meaning of ‘‘ bride.” 


54-59. §Ignorance of the Signs of the Times. Christ once 
more addresses the multitude (ver. 15), apparently on the same 
occasion ; but it is by no means certain that Lk. means this. If 
so, this is a last solemn word by way of conclusion. The parallel 
passage Mt. xvi. 2, 3 is of very doubtful authority. It can hardly 
be derived from Lk., from which it differs almost entirely in word- 
ing, but perhaps comes from some independent tradition. 

54. “Eheyey 8é kai. The formula is suitable for introducing 
a final utterance of special point. Comp. v. 36, ix. 23, xvi. 1, 
xviii. 1. For tots dxAous see on xi. 29. 

én Sucpav. In the West, and therefore from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which was a sign of rain (1 Kings xviii. 44). Robinson, 
Res. in Pal. i. p. 429; DZ. art. “ Rain.” 

ews Aéyere St. “OpBpos Epxetot. Both the edféus and the pres. 
épxerat point to the confidence with which the announcement is 
made: “at once ye say, Rain is coming.” Comp. épxerae dpa, 
“OuBpos is “ heavy rain, a thunder-shower”: Deut. xxxii. 2; Wisd. 
xvi. 16; Ecclus. xlix. 9; Jos. Azz. ii. 16. 3. 

55. Stay vérov mvéovtra. Understand idyre. One sees that it is 
a south wind by the objects which it moves. Lk. alone uses véros 
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of the south wind (Acts xxvii. 13, xxviii. 13). Elsewhere it means 
the South, as frequently in LXX (xi. 31, xili. 29; Mt. xii. 42; Rev. 
xxi. 13; 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. I, 14, 27; 2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 1 Kings 
vii. 25, 39 [13, 25], etc.). ; 

katowv. “Scorching heat”: Mt. xx. 12; Jas. i. 11; Is. xlix. 
10; Ecclus. xviii. 16, xliii, 22. Perhaps nowhere in N.T. does 
xavowvy mean the burning east wind (Job xxvii. 21 ; Hos. xii. 1); 
but Jas. i. 11 is doubtfal. 

56. bwoxpitat. Comp. Mt. xxiii. 13 ff. They professed to be 
unablz to interpret signs, such as the birth, preaching, and death 
of the Baptist, the preaching and miracles of Jesus. But their 
weather-wisdom proved that they could be intelligent enough 
where their worldly interests were concerned. 

Soxipdtew. “To test.” In 1d rpdcwrov Tod otpavod and Korpév 
we have almost the only words that are common to this passage 
and Mt. xvi. 2, 3. With tov xaipdv (tempus Messiz) comp. xix. 
44. 

57. tl Se Kat dd’ eautdv. “ But why even of yourselves, out 
of your own hearts and consciences,” without information from 
externals: comp. xxi. 30. Or possibly, “Of yourselves a/so,” as 
readily (<d@éws) as in the case of the weather. In either case af’ 
éavrév comes first for emphasis. For 8é kat see small print on ili. 9. 


58. ds yap trdyers. yap sxpe ponitur, ubi propositionem exciptt tractatio. 
Here év rq 66 stands first with emphasis ; no time is to be lost. And the 
Latinism 60s épyaclay, da operam, occurs here only. Wetst. quotes Hermo- 
genes, De Jnventione, ili. 5. 7. Excepting Eph. iv. 19, épyacla in N.T. is 
peculiar to Lk. (Acts xvi. 16, 19, xix. 24, 25). Hobart regards it as medical 
(p. 243), but it is very freq. in LXX. Note ws = “when.” 

awnvdaxGar.. ‘To be quit of him” by coming to terms with him. 
Christ is perhaps taking the case of the two brothers (vv. 13, 14) as an illus- 
tration. The amd before the airof is omitted in B, but is certainly right 
Acts xix. 12, In class, Grk, both constructions are found, but the simple 
gen. is more common. Plat. Leg. 868 D; Xen. Mem. ii. 9. 6. 

katacvpy. Here only in N.T. and only once in LXX of ruining or 
demolishing: 87 éy karéoupa ov ‘Hoad (Jer. xlix. 10). In Lat. detraho is 
used of dragging into court. For examples see Wetst. Mt. has rapadg rq 
KptT pe 


Tapaddce: 7 mpdktopt nat & mpdktwp ce Bader eis pudaKyy. 
Tradat te exactori et exactor mittat te in carcerem (Vulg.). For 
exactor Cod. Palat. (e) has the strange word pignerarius. No- 
where else in bibl. Grk. does apdxrwp occur. At Athens the 
magistrate who imposed a fine gave notice to the zpdxropes, who 
entered it as due from the person fined; but they did not enforce 
payment, if the fine was not paid. They merely kept the record. 
See D. of Ant.? art. Practores. For mpdxropt Mt. has tanpérp. 

59. héyw cot. He addresses each individual. Mt. has dpi 
\éyw cof (comp. ver. 44), and for Aerrévy has xodpdvrnv. The 
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Nemrdéy (Aerrds =“ peeled, thin, small”) was half a guadrans and 
the eighth of an as: see on ver. 6, and comp. xxi. 2; Mk. xii. 42. 
Can the payment be made év dvAaxy? The parable gives no 
answer to this question. But it teaches that the proper time for 
payment is before judgment is given, and that release is impossible 
until full payment is made. The Talmud says: “The offences 
between man and God the Day of Atonement doth atone for. 
The offences between man and his neighbour the Day of Atone- 
ment atoneth for, only when he hath agreed with his neighbour.” 
There is no need to interpret the details in the parable, and make 
the davridicos mean the law of God, and the dpywv God Himself, 
and the xperys the Son of God. 

XII. 1-9. § Three Exhortations to Repentance, of which two 
= 4, 5) are based upon recent occurrences, while the third 

6-9) is a parable. All three seem to have been omitted by 
Marcion in his mutilated Gospel ; but it is not easy to see what he 
disliked in them. They are peculiar to Lk., and both external and 
internal evidence guarantee their authenticity. Time and place. 

_are indefinite ; but the connexion with what precedes is expressly 
stated, and the scene must have been away from Jerusalem. 

1-8. The Moral of the Massacre of the Galilean Pilgrims. 
There is no record of this massacre in any other source. But the 
turbulent character of the Galilzeans, and the severity of Pilate and 
other Roman governors, make the incident more than credible. 
Horrible massacres are recorded by Josephus (Az. xvii. 9. 3, xviii. 3. 1, 
xx. 5.3; B/. ii. 3. 3, 9.4, Vv. 1.5). The fact that such things were 
common accounts for the absence of other records ; and possibly not 
very many were slain. But such an outrage on Galilzans may have 
been one of the causes of the enmity between Herod and Pilate 
(xxiii. 12); and Keim conjectures that it was on this occasion 
that Barabbas was imprisoned. So also Lewin, Pasti Sacri, 1407. 


Others have conjectured the occasion to have been the insurrection under 
Judas of Galilee, the Gaulonite of Gamala (Azz. xviii. 1. 1; B. /. ii. 8. 1); but 
that was many years earlier (¢. A.D. 6), and these new-comers evidently report 
some recent event. On the other hand, the insurrection of the Samaritans 
(Ant. xviii. 4. 1) took place later than this, being the immediate cause of the 
recall of Pilate (A.D. 36). And what had Samaritan rebellion to do with the 
massacre of Galileans? Comp. Philo’s summary of the enormities of Pilate: rds 
Swpodoxlas, ras UBpes, Tas dprayds, ras alklas, rds émnpelas, rods dxplrovs Kal 
éraddjrous Pdvous, Thy avivurov Kal dpyahewrdrnv wudryra (Leg. ad Gatum, 
xxxvill. p. 1034 c, ed. Galen.). Again he says of him: jv yap rhv piow 
dkaprhs cal pera Tod avOddous duelAcxros ; and, ola ody éyxdrws Exwy cal Bapt- 
pnus EvOpwros. See Lewin, 1493; Derenbourg, p. 198. 


1. Mapijcav. Not, “there were present,” as all English Versions 
render, but, “there came,” vexerunt (Cod. Brix.). ‘These inform- 
ants were not in the crowd which Jesus had been addressing, but 
brought the news afterwards. For this use of wapetva: comp. Acts 

22 
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x. 21; Mt. xxvi. go; Jn. xi. 28: sometimes followed by zpdés 
(Acts xii. 20; Gal. iv. 18, 20), or by eds (Col. i. 6): comp. Lk. 
xi. 7. In Mt. xxvi. 50; Acts x. 21, xii. 20, Vulg. has vendo; in 
Col. i. 6, pervento, Wetst. quotes a close parallel: wapjody tives 
dmayyéAAovres moAAovs THv “EAAHvwv vewrepilev (Diod. Sic. xvii. 8). 

év adt@ TG karpG. “At that very opportunity,” viz. just as He 
was speaking about the signs of the times. Possibly they had 
heard His last words, and thought that their story would be 
regarded as a sign: 7@ xaip@ may look back to rev xarpév (xii. 56: 
comp. i. 20, iv. 13). 

dv 75 aipa Meatos eurgev perd tay Oucrdv abtav. These pilgrims 
from Galilee had come up to Jerusalem for one of the Feasts, 
probably Tabernacles, and had come into collision with the 
Romans, no doubt through some fanatical act of rebellion. The 
merciless Zrocurator, himself in Jerusalem to keep order during 
the Feast, sent troops to attack them as they were sacrificing in 
the temple courts, and their blood was mingled with that of the 
slaughtered beasts. The expression, “mingling blood with blood,” 
occurs elsewhere. Schoettgen quotes (of Israelites who were cir- 
cumcised in Egypt at the Passover): e¢ circumcist sunt, et commixtus 
est sanguis paschatis cum sanguine circumcisionts (Hor. Hebr. p. 286). 
And again: David swore to Abishai, if he laid hands on Saul, “I 
will mingle thy blood with his blood” (id. p. 287 ; Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). 

2. We gather the object of these informants from Christ’s 
answer. They did not want Him as a Galilean to protest against 
Pilate’s cruelty, perhaps by heading another Galilean revolt. 
Rather, like Job’s friends, they wanted to establish the view that 
this calamity was a judgment upon the sufferers for exceptional 
wickedness (Job iv. 7, viii. 4, 20, xxii. 5; comp. Jn. ix. 4, 2). 
Perhaps they had heard about the threatened “cutting asunder” 
(xii. 46), and thought that this was a case in point. There is no 
hint that they wished to entrap Him into strong language respect- 
ing Pilate. 


mapa mavras tT. [. &yévovto. ‘* Showed themselves to be (comp. x. 36) 
sinners deyond all the Galilzans.” Comp. the use of rapd after comparatives, 
iii, 13. 


8. wdvres dpotws dohetobe, The suffering of a whole nation is 
more likely to be produced by the sin of the nation than the suffer- 
ing of an individual by the sin of the individual. Exempla sunt 
omnium tormenta paucorum, Jesus condemns neither the Galilzeans 
nor Pilate, but warns all present of what must befall sem unless 
they free themselves from ¢heiry guilt. It is this approach of judg- 
ment upon His whole people which seems to fill Christ’s thought, 
and to oppress Him far more than the approach of His own suffei- 
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ings. Grotius points out how exact the dpoiws is. Vide guam 
omnia congruerint. Pascthatis enim die occisi sunt, magna pars in 
ipso templo pecudum ritu, ob eandam causam seditionis. But it is 
unlikely that this massacre took place at the Passover. The rest 
is right. IloAAol . . . mpd trav Gupdrwv ererov airol Kal tov "EAAqot 
mact kai BapBapos oeBdcprov Bwpsv xarécracay bin pove (B. J. 
¥5204). 
4, 5. The Moral of the Catastrophe at Siloam. This incident 
also is recorded here Only. Jesus mentions~it spontaneously as 
something fresh in their mefnories. ‘The tower” means the well- 
known tower. 

4. év 73 Xthwdp, The év perhaps indicates that it was surrounded 
by buildings. 

The Greek form of the name varies. ZAwdp in LXX and Josephus; 
Zrwds in Josephus; ZAwd in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Note 
the article, which agrees with Jewish usage. In Jn. ix. 7 and in LXX the 
article occurs: comp. dv Zapdva (Acts ix. 35). Few sites have been identi- 


fied with more certainty than Siloam: Conder, Handbh. of B. p. 3353 
Stanley, Six. & Pal, pp. 180, 428; Tristram, ibe Places, p. 162. 


Sperhérar, vii. 41, xi. 4; Mt. vi. 12, xviil. 24-34. The change 
. of word from dpaprwdof (ver. 2) ought to be marked in translation, 
as by Wic. Rhem. and RV.; and also the change from époiws 
(ver. 3) to doavrws (ver. 5), as by RV., although there is little 
change of meaning. If Ewald’s guess is correct, that these eighteen 
were working at the aqueducts made ve Pilate, to pay for which he 
had used rév iepov Oncavpdv (karciros 62 kopPavas), then dperérar 
may be used in allusion to this, implying that it was held that 
these workmen ought to pay back their wages into the treasury 
(Jos. B. J. ii. 9. 4). Jesus reminds the people that they are all 
sinners, and that all sinners are debtors to Divine justice (xii. 58). 
5. peravojonre.. The change of tense, if this be the right reading 
(x ADLMT UX), points to the need of zmmediate repentance, as distinct 
from a state or continued attitude of repentance, peravojjre (ver. 3). Vulg. 
expresses the difference by nisi penttentiam habueritis (ver. 3) and sé pent- 
tentiam non egeritis (ver. 5), See on iii. 3 and v. 32, 

mdvres Goattws dmoheicbe, The dcavrus is stronger than opolus, 
as “in the same manner” than “in like manner.” In both verses 
the MSS. are divided, but with a balance in ver. 3 for opotws and 
for éaavtws here. See Jos. B. J. vi. 5.4, 7. 2, 8. 3, etc., for the 
similarity between the fate of these eighteen and that of the Jews 
at the fall of Jerusalem. 

6-9. §The Parable of the Barren Fig tree. It sets forth the 
longsuffering and the severity of God. His visitation of sin, how- 
ever long delayed in order to give opportunity of repentance, is 
sure. The fig tree, as in Mk. xi. 13, is the Jewish nation, but also 
any individual soul. Comp. Hos. ix. 10; Joel i. 7. It is arbitrary 
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to assert that the withering of the barren fig tree in Mt. xxi. and 
Mk. xi. is a transformation of this parable into a fact, or that the 
supposed fact has here been wisely turned into a parable. 

6. "Edeyev Sé tadtyy Thy mapaBodyny. See ony. 36. The parable 
is a continuation of the warning, ‘“‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 

Yuki... & 6 dpmedOn. adtod. The main subject of the 
parable is placed first. Deut. xxii. 9 forbids the sowing of corn in 
vineyards, but to plant other fruit trees there was not a violation of 
this. At the present day fruit trees of various kinds are common 
in vineyards and in cornfields in Palestine (Stanley, Sia. &° Pad. 
p. 421). “The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines are 
in blossom” (Caz. ii. 13), perhaps implies this combination. 

7. tpla ern ad ob epxopar. Lit. “It is three years from the 
time when I continue coming”: comp. Thuc. i. 18. 1. A fig tree 
is said to attain maturity in three years, and a tree that remained 
fruitless for so long would not be likely to bear afterwards. See 
quotations in Wetst. The three years of Christ’s ministry cannot 
well be meant. The tree had been fruitless long before He began 
to preach, and it was not cut down until forty years after He ceased 
to do so. Cyril suggests Moses and Aaron, Joshua and the 
Judges, and the Prophets (Migne, vol. Ixxii. 753). Ambrose pro- 
poses the annunciations to Abraham, Moses, and Mary (Migne, 
vol. xv. 1743). Other triplets equally good might be easily de- 
vised ; but none are required. See Schanz, ad loc. p. 369. 

iva ti kal mv yiv Katapyec; “Why, in addition to doing no 
good, does it sterilize the ground?” U¢guid etiam terram occupat 
(Vulg.). Excepting here and Heb. ii. 14, the verb is used in N.T. 
only by S. Paul. He has it often, and in all four groups of his 
Epistles. In LXX only in Ezra (iv. 21, 23, v. 5, vi. 8). Latin 
Versions vary between occupat, evacuat, detinet, and intricat; 
English Versions between “occupy,” “keep barren,” ‘ cumber,” 
and “hinder.” All the latter, excepting Rhem. and RV., miss the 
kai: it not only gives no fruit, it also renders good soil useless 
(apysv).t 

8. xémpia. Here only in N.T. In Jer. xxv. 33 (xxxii. 19) and Ecclus. 
xxii. 2 this plur. occurs as here without the art. The curious reading kéguvor 


korplwy is found in D, and is supported by cofinum stercorés or cophinam ster- 
cores of various Latin texts, d having gualum stercoris. = 

g. els Td péAXov. In the true text ( BL 33, Boh. Aeth.) this expression 
precedes el dé pyye, and we have an aposiopesis as in Acts xxiii. 9; Rom. 
1x, 22-24, Comp. Exod. xxxii. 32, where LXX supplies the apodosis. The 
ellipse of xad@s €xee occurs in class. Gk. It is perhaps possible to make els rd 








1 Both dpyés (contr. from depyds) and dpyia are used of land that yields no 
return: Xen. Cyr. iil. 2. 19; Theophr. #. Phys. v. 9. 8. Comp. Rom. vi. 6, 
‘*that the body as an instrument of sin may be rendered unproductive, inactive ” 
(xarapy/On) ; also 1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 Cor. ili. 14; 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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péddov the apodosis: “if it bear fruit, we may postpone the queg.ion ; but if 
not,” etc. t els 7d wé\hov may mean ‘‘again next year” is clear from 
Plutarch’s use of it for istrates designate: ¢.g. Tov Ilelowva xaréornoev 
traroy els To péhdov (Ces. xiv.) ; and perhaps it may mean “next year (Syr- 
Sin.),” the prep. being redundant, as in els riv rptryv: comp. Jos. Ant. 
i. 11, 2. But that éros need not be understood, and that the prep. need not 
be redundant, is clear from 1 Tim. vi. 19, where els 7d wéAXov means “‘ against 
the time to come.” Only if the prep. be made redundant is the transfer of els 
76 péddov to éxxdyets (A D) possible ; for *‘ agazmst next year thou shalt cut it 
down” would here make no sense; but the external evidence is conclusive 
against the transfer. Comp. Acts xiii. 42; Hom. Od. xiv. 384. : 

For the change from édy to el (Kay .. . el 6¢ piyye) comp. Actsv. 38, 39. 
It occurs in class. Grk.; and in most cases of this kind either conjunction 
might just as well have been used twice. Here it is possible that the first 
alternative is given as more problematical than the second. 


exxdipers abrqv. “Thou shalt (have) it cut down,” shalt give 
the order for it. The vine-dresser will not even then cut it down 
without express command. He does not say éxxéyw. Comp. the 
Baptist’s warning, in which this same verb (éxxézrerat) is used 
(iii. 9). Trench gives a striking parallel in an Arabian recipe for 
curing a barren palm tree (Par. p. 359, 1oth ed.). 

10-17. § Healing of a Woman on the Sabbath from a Spirit of 
Infirmity. The details are manifest tokens of historical truth. 
The pharisaic pomposity of the ruler of the Synagogue, with his 
hard and fast rules about propriety; Christ’s triumphant refutation 
of his objections; and the delight of the people, who sympathize 
with the dictates of human nature against senseless restrictions ;— 
all this is plainly drawn from life. See Keim, Jes. of Naz. iv. 
pp. 15, 162. Here, as in vi. 1-11, Christ claims no authority to 
abolish the sabbath. He restores it to its true meaning by rescu- 
ing it from traditions which violated it. See Hort, /udaistic 
Christianity, p. 32. 

10. This is the last mention of His teaching in a synagogue, 
and the only instance of His doing so in the latter part of His 
ministry. In many places where He was known the elders would 
not have allowed Him to preach, seeing that the hierarchy had 
become so hostile to Him. It is evident that rots od@Baow is 
sing. in meaning, as always in the Gospels. See on iv. 31, where, 
as here, we have the periphrastic imperfect. 

11. mveipa exouca doQevetas. “Who had a spirit that caused 
infirmity.” See Sanday on Rom. viii. 15. Similarly a demon that 
caused dumbness is called a “dumb spirit” (xi. 14; Mk. 
ix. 17,25). Weiss would have it that this expression is the Evan- 
gelist’s own inference, and a wrong inference, from jv éyoev 6 
Saravas (ver. 16), which probably means that Jesus knew her 
malady to be the consequence of her sinful life. Therefore Satan, 
who caused the sin, caused the malady. Weiss asserts that the 
laying on of hands never occurs in the case of demoniacs. And 
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he appeals to OepameveoGe (ver. 14), observing that exorcisms are 
not healings (L. /. ii. p. 53, Eng. tr. ii. p. 239). But we know too 
little to affirm that Jesus never laid His hands on demoniacs ; and 
both Oepazeveww (viil. 2; Mt. xvii. 16) and i@oOa (ix. 42) are used 
of healing them. Jesus generally cured ordinary diseases with a 
touch or laying on of hands (iv. 40, v. 13, ix. 44, 54, xiv. 4, 
xxii. 51); but He sometimes healed such with a word (iv. 39, 
Vv. 24, Vi. 10, vii. 10). Although He commonly healed demoniacs 
with a word (iv. 35, 41, Vili. 29, ix. 42), He may sometimes have 
touched them. And it should be noted that dazoX\dAvoa, which 
implies that she has already been freed from the zvedpo éoGevetas 
(comp. v. 20), precedes the laying on of hands. ‘Therefore this 
act, like the laying hold of the demoniac boy (Mk. ix. 27), may 
have been added in order to complete the physical cure. There is 
nothing to show that the woman had come expecting to be healed 
by Jesus. For ouvkvmrovea see Ecclus. xii. 11, xix. 26. 


érn Séxa dx7d. To suggest that this is a reminiscence of the eighteen on 
whom the tower fell, and that the twelve in viii. 43 is a reminiscence of the 
twelve in viii. 42, is hardly sober criticism. Do numbers never come a second 
time in real life? And he must be a poor inventor who is incapable of varying 
numbers, 

ph Suvvapévy. As usual in N.T., we have m7 with the participle, although 
it refers to a matter of fact. Comp. i. 20; Acts ix. 9; and see Simcox, Lang. 
of N.T. p. 188. 


dvaxtpar eis td twavrehés, “Wholly to lift up herself, to 
straighten herself properly.” Nearly all English Versions follow 
the Vulgate in taking «is 76 wavreAs with py dvvapevyn; mec omnino 
poterat, “could not in any wise, could not at all.” But it may go 
with dvaxvwar, after which it is placed: ‘coulde not well loke up” 
(Cov.) ; honnte nicht wohl aufsehen (Luth.). Comp. odev eis 76 
mayvteAes Svvarat (Heb. vii. 25), the only other passage in N.T. in 
which it occurs. Not in LXX. Josephus always has it next to 
the word to which it belongs (Avi. i. 18. 5, iii. 11. 3, 12. 1, Vi. 2. 3, 
vii. 13. 3). 

12. dwokdAvoat. “Thou hast been and remainest loosed ” ; 
an unasked for cure. Comp. d@éwvrat (v. 20, vii. 48). 

13. wapaxpipa dvwp0d0m. See on v. 25. The verb occurs in 
N.T. only here, Acts xv. 16, and Heb. xii. 12; but is freq. in LXX. 
Hobart shows that it is used by medical writers of straightening 
abnormal or dislocated parts of the body (p. 22). 

14, daoxpiBeis 8€ 6 dpxicurdywyos. Comp. viii. 41. No one 
had spoken to him, but he replies to what had been dsne. He 
indirectly censures the act of Jesus by addressing the people as 
represented by the woman. 

15. ‘Ymoxpitai. All who sympathize with this faultfinder are 
addressed, especially oi dvrixe{uevor aitG (ver. 17). There was 
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hypocrisy in pretending to rebuke the people, when he was really 
censuring Jesus; and in professing to have a zeal for the Law, 
when his motive was azimus against the Healer. There was no 
evidence that people had come in order to be healed. And, if 
they had done so, would they have broken the Law? Cyril has a 
very animated attack on this man, whom he addresses as Bacxavias 
dvdpdarodov, rebuking him for not seeing that Jesus had not broken 
even the letter of the Law in keeping its spirit (Migne, vol. lxxii. 
770; Payne Smith, P.4 54). See also Iren. iv. 8. 2. For 6 Képtos 
see on v. 17 and vii. 13. 


The sing. droxpird (D U X and some Versions) is an obvious correction. 
All English Versions prior to RV., even Wic. and Rhem., have the sing., in 
spite of Aypocretz in Vulg. 


Adee tov Body adito’. Christ appeals from his perverted inter- 
pretation of the law to a traditional and reasonable interpretation. 
But here the Talmud makes the characteristic reservation that, 
although water may be drawn for the animal, it must not be carried 
to the animal in a vessel (Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. App. xvii.). For 
other arguments used by Christ respecting the Sabbath, see vi. 3, 
5,93; Mk. ii, 27, 28; Jn. v.17. We may place them in an ascend- 
ing scale. Jewish tradition ; ; charity and common sense; the 
Sabbath is a blessing, not a burden; the Son of Man is Lord of 
it; Sabbaths have never hindered the Father's work, and must not 
hinder the Son’s. Such appeals would be varied to suit the 
occasion and the audience. 

16. An argument @ fortiori, If an animal, how much more a 
daughter of Abraham ; if one whom yourselves have bound for a 
few hours, how much more one whom Satan has bound for eighteen 
years. Comp. Job ii.; Acts x. 383 I Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 73 
1 Tim. i. 20: and with iSod Séxa Kai dxrd ern comp. idod teacepd- 
xovta érn (Deut. viii. 4); also Acts ii. 7, xiii. 11. 

Seu AuOjvar. Not only she may be loosed, but she ought to 
be. The obligation was for the healing on the Sabbath. It was a 
marked fulfilment of the programme of the ministry as announced 
in the synagogue at Nazareth (iv. 18). There is no prescription 
against doing good ; and a religion which would honour God by 
forbidding virtue is self-condemned. 

17. déyovtos adtod. “ As He said” (RV.), not “ When He had 
said” (AV. ). 

katyoxdvovro, “Were put to shame”: comp. 2 Cor. vii. 14, 
ix. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 16; in all which passages RV. is more accurate 
than AV. See also LXX of Is. xlv. 16. 

émt maow tois évddéors tots ywwowdvors bn’ adtod. “ Over all the 
glorious things that were dezmg done by Him.” For tots évdd£ous 
comp. Exod. xxxiv. 10; Deut. x. 21; Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxiv. 24; 
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and for the pres. part. Mk. vi. 2. It refers to much more than the 
healing of this woman: gue gloriose fiebant ab eo (Vulg.). 


Some would put a full stop at at7g, and make Kal ras 6 &x)os Exacper 
the introduction to what follows. But this robs the statement of all point. 
As a revolt of the popular conscience against the censoriousness of the hier- 
archy it is full of meaning, 


18-21. The Parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven. 
The former is given by all three (Mt. xiii. 31, 32; Mk. iv. 30-32), 
the latter by two (Mt. xiii. 33). Thus Mt. as well as Lk. places 
them together. Both parables set forth the small beginning, 
gradual spread, and immense development of the Kingdom of God, 
the one from without, the other from within. Externally the King- 
dom will at last embrace all nations; internally, it will transform 
the whole of human life. Often before this Jesus has mentioned 
the Kingdom of God (vi. 20, vii. 28, vill. 10, ix. 2, 27, 60, 62, x. 9, 
11, xi. 20): here He explains some of its characteristics. Mk. 
places the Mustard Seed immediately after the parables of the 
Sower and of the Seed growing secretly; Mt. after those of the 
Sower and of the Tares. But neither gives any note of connexion. 
Whereas the ovy of Lk. clearly connects this teaching with the 
preceding incident.! 

18, 19. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. 

18. “EXeyev ody. It is a needlessly violent hypothesis to regard 
this as a fragment torn from its context, so that the ody refers to 
something not recorded. On the other hand, it is a little forced 
to connect the otv with the enthusiasm of the multitude for His 
teaching and miracles. This success is but an earnest of far 
greater triumphs. It is safer to refer it back to ver. 11. After the 
interruption caused by the hypocritical remonstrance He continued 
His teaching. With the double question which introduces the 
parable comp. rivt dpoudcare Kipiov, kal tive Spowdpate Gpowdoare 
airév ; (Is. xl. 18). The parable itself is more condensed in Lk. 
than in Mk. and Mt. 

19. kéxkw owdmews. It is the smallness of the seed in com- 
parison with the largeness of the growth that is the point. Whether 
other properties of mustard need be taken into account, is doubtful. 


It is not quite certain what plant is meant. Stanley is inclined to follow 
Royle and others in identifying it with the Salvadora FPerstca, called in the 
East Khardel, the very word used in the Syriac Version to translate olvamt. 
It is said to grow round the lake of Gennesareth, and to attain the height of 

"twenty-five feet in favourable circumstances. Its seeds are small and pungent, 


1 With this pair of Parables comp. the Garments and the Wine-skins 
(v. 36-39), the Rash Builder and the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (xv. 3-10). Other pairs are not in immediate juxtaposition ; 
z.¢. the Friend at Midnight (xi. 5-8) and the Unjust Judge (xviii. 1-8). 
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and are used as mustard (Sz. &° Pa/, p. 427). Edersheim follows Tristram 
and others in contending for the Szafzs nigra. ‘‘ Small as a mustard-seed ” 
was a Jewish proverb to indicate the least drop of blood, the least defilement, 
etc, Even in Europe the Szwafzs sometimes reaches twelve feet (Z. & 7: 
i. p. 593; Wat. Hist. of B. p. 472). 

&vOpwros. Comp. xx. 9. Lk. commonly writes dvOpwads Tis: x. 32, 
xii. 16, xiv. 16, xv. II, xvi. I, 19, xix. I2; comp. xviii. 2. 


eis Kijmov €autod. See Introd. §6.i.f. Not merely “the eartid | 
(Mk.) or “his field” (Mt.), but “his own garden,” viz. Israel. 


éyévero els SévSpov. All three use ylvouat, Lk. alone adding els; bw 
péya before dévdpov is not genuine either here or in Mt. For yivomae eis 
comp. xx. 17; Acts iv. 11, and v. 36, etc. The expression is freq. in LXX, 
and is also classical. 


Ta TWeTELvd TOO oUpavod Kateckhvwoev, K.t.A. All three have this 
expression. See on ix. 58, and comp. troxatw airod xateckjvouy 
Ta Onpia Ta aypwa, kat év Tois KAddots adtod KaTéKovy Ta dpvea TOD 
ovpavod (Dan. iv. 9, 18) and & tais tapadvacw airod évoccevoay 
WayTa. TA TeTEWa TOV oipavod (Ezek. xxxi. 6: comp. xvii. 23), pass- 
ages which show that this was a recognized metaphor for a great 
empire giving protection to the nations.} 

_, 20, 21 The Parable of the Leaven. Mt. xiii. 33; comp. Lk. 
All. I. 

éxpuev eis Gevpou odta tpia. The beginnings of the Kingdom 
were unseen, and Pagan ignorance of the nature of the Gospel 
was immense. But the leaven always conquers the dough. How- 
ever deep it may be buried it will work through the whole mass 
and change its nature into its own nature. Josephus says that a 
garov was one and a half of a Roman modius (Ant. ix. 4.5). It 
was a seah, or one third of an efhah; which was an ordinary baking 
(Gen. xviii. 6). There is no more reason for finding a meaning for 
the three measures than for the three years (ver. 7). But Lange is 
inclined to follow Olshausen in interpreting the three measures as 
the three powers in human nature, body, soul, and spirit ; and he 
further suggests the material earth, the State, and the Church. 


In class. Gk. we generally have the plur. ddevpa (dAéw). It means 
‘‘ wheaten meal ” (Hdt. vii. 119. 2; Plat. Rep. ii. 372 B). 

éws of, Comp. Acts xxi. 26. In Lk. xxiv. 25 it is followed by the subj., 
as often. 


22-30. The Danger of being excluded from the Kingdom of 
God. The warning grows out of the question as to the number of 


1 Wetst. quotes from the Talmud, ‘‘ There was a stalk of mustard in Sichin 
from which sprang out three branches, of which one was broken off, and out of 
it they made a covering for a potter’s hut, and there were formed on it three 
cabs of mustard. Rabbi Simeon, son of Calaphta, said, A stalk of mustard was 
in my field into which I was wont to climb, as men are wont to climb into a 
fig tree.” 
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the saved, but no note is given of time or place. The introductory 
Sveropevero seems to point back to ix. 51, “‘ He was continuing His 
journey ” (see on vi. 1). In any case it is part of the last journey- 
ings which ended in the Passion. For the substance of the 
discourse comp. Mt. viii. 13, 14, 22, 23, xix. 30; Mk. x. 31. 

22. katd médeus kal képas. Once more we have an amphi- 
bolous phrase: see on ver. 11, x. 18, xi. 39, xii. 1, etc. Either, 
“ He went on His way, teaching through cities and villages” ; or, 
“ He went on His way through cities and villages, teaching.” 

23. Etmev 8€ tis adtG. We have no means of knowing 
whether he was a disciple or not, or what his motive was. The 
question has always been an attractive one to certain minds 
(2 Esdras viii.). 

ei ddiyou of cwfduevor. The questioner perhaps supposes that, 
at any rate, none but Jews will be saved. Comp. Acts ii. 47; 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. In all these passages the pres. part. 
should be marked; “those who are being saved, who are in the 
way of salvation.” 


For ed introducing a dzrect interrogative comp. xxii. 49; Acts i. 6, xix. 2; 
Mt. xii. 10, etc. The constr. is not classical, and may be explained as 
arising from the omission of Oavudtw, ywooxev Oé\w, or the like. In 
German we might have, Od Wenige selig werden? 


elrev mpds aétods. Note the plur. As in xii. 15, 42, Jesus 
gives no answer to the question asked, but replies in a way that 
may benefit others as well as the interrogator far more than a 
direct answer would have done. 

24, “Aywvileobe ciceNOctv. “Keep on striving to enter,” or, 
“Strain every nerve.” Questio theoretica initio vertitur ad praxin 
(Beng.). Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Ecclus. iv. 28; Dan. 
vi. 14 (Theod.). In Mt. vii. 13 we have <ioéAOare Sia ris revs 
wvAns. But the context is quite different ; and there it is an out- 
side gaze, while here the door leads directly into the house, and is 
so narrow that only those who are thoroughly in earnest (Giacrai) 
can pass through it. Vulg. has fer angustam portam in both 
places; but some Lat. texts have janwam or ostium here. 

{ytycovow eicehOetv Kat odk icxtcouow. The futures are most 
important, whether we place a comma or a full stop after the second. 
Jesus does not say that there ave many who s¢rzve in vain to enter, 
but that there w2/7 be many who wé// seek in vain to enter, after 
the time of salvation is past. Those who continue to strive now, 
succeed. The change from “strive” to “seek” must also be 
noted. Mere {yreiv is very different from dywviferOo. (1 Tim. 
vi. 12). Comp. Jn. vii. 34. 

otk icxdcouow. “Will not have strength to” (vi. 48, xvi. 3): 
appropriate to the attempt to force a closed door. Not in LXX. 
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25. a’ of dy éyep0H. Connect this closely with what precedes : 
“Shall not be able, when once the master of the house shall have 
risen up,” etc. With this arrangement a full stop is placed at rédev 
éoré, and tére begins a new sentence. 


Those who place a full stop at lox’covew differ much as to the apodosis 
of ag’ 05. Some make it begin at cal d&péyoe, more at kal droxpiOels, and 
others at rére. Of these three the first is the worst, making dpéynoe = 
&pgeoGe, and the last is the best (AV. RV.). 


26, 27. Comp. Mt. vii. 22, 23. When the attempt to force 
the door has failed, ye will begin to use this plea; but it will be 
cut short by the reply, Ovd« ofda duds. The plea is almost gro- 
tesque in its insufficiency. To have known Christ after the flesh 
gives no claim to admission into the kingdom. 


aaéotynte am’ gnot wdvres épydrat Gdixlag. A quotation from Ps. 
vi. 9, where we have wdptes of epyafdmevor Thy dvoulay. Aristotle says that 
as dixatocvvn sums up the whole of virtue, so déuxia sums up the whole of 
vice (Zh. Nic. v. 1. 19). Contrast the quotation of the same text in Mt. 
vii. 23. Vulg. preserves one difference by having guz oferamznd there and 
operarit here ; Eat ignores another in using zzzguztas for dvoula there and 
also for déuxia here. Similarly AV. and RV. have ‘‘iniquity” in both. 
With épydrar ddcxlas comp. of épydrat ris dvoulas (1 Mac. iii. 6); r&v Kaddv 
wal ceuvav épydrnv (Xen. AZem., ii. 1. 27) 3 Tar Tordepxv (Cyr. iv. Ie 4). 


28. *Exet Zotat 6 xkdavOyds. There is no need to interpret 
éxet of time, a use which is rare in class. Grk. and perhaps does 
not occur in N.T. Here the meaning is, “There in your ex- 
clusion, in your place of banishment.” Note the articles with 
kAavouds and Bpvypds, “the weeping and the gnashing,” which are 
indeed such. Elsewhere in N.T. Bpvypds occurs only in Mt. 
(viii. 12, xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiv. 51, xxv. 30). In LXX Prov. 
xix. 12; Ecclus. li, 3; also Aq. Ps. xxxvii. 9. These two verses 
(28, 29) occur in Mt. (viii. 11, 12) in a different connexion and 
with some difference of wording. 


"ABpaap Kat “load« kat laxoB Kal mavtas Tt. mpopyras. For all this 
Marcion seems to have substituted mdvras rovs Stxatlovs, in order to avoid a 
direct reference to O.T. (Tert. Adv. Marcion, iv. 30). The evidence is wholly 
against the conjecture that Marcion’s reading was the original one, which was 
altered in order to oppose him and agree with Mt. viii. 11. In Mt. mdvras 
Tovs mpogpiras is wanting. Some Lat. texts add ded to prophetas, and many 
add zntrozre, or intrare, or tntrocuntes before 2m regno ox in regnum. 


Spas 8é exBaddopevous ef. “ But yourselves dezzg cast forth 
without,” in the attempt to enter. They never do enter; but, as 
they would have entered, but for their misconduct, their exclusion 
is spoken of as “casting out.” 

29. igouow dad dvatodav, x.t.A4. A combination of Is. xlv. 6 
and xlix. 12: comp. lix. 19; Jer. ili. 18; Mal. i. rz. In Mt. viii. 
11, 12 the exclusion of the Jews and admission of the Gentiles is 
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still more clearly expressed. This was the exact opposite of 
Jewish expectations. J mundo futuro mensam ingentem vobis 
sternam, quod gentes videbunt et pudefient (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. 
p. 86); ze. the Gentiles were to be put to shame at the sight of 
the Jews in bliss. Here it is the Jews who gnash their teeth, while 
the Gentiles are in bliss. There is no woAXoé with jéovow, so that 
the man’s curiosity remains unanswered ; but the context implies 
many rather than few. In Mt. zoAXoé is expressed; and this also 
seems to have been against Jewish expectations. Vidi jikos 
cenacult qui numero admodum pauci sunt (Schoettgen, p. 80). The 
Jews commonly spoke of the Messianic Kingdom as a banquet 
(xiv. 15; Rev. xix. 9). For the four quarters of the globe comp. 
Ps. cviil. 3; 1 Chron. ix. 24. Of the order in which they are given 
here Bengel remarks, Hoc fere ordine ad fidem conversi sunt popult. 
Mt. has only East and West. 


Even if 8~ecde (B!D X) were the right reading for 5~yc0e (AB? RT, 
(yre S) in ver. 28, there would be no need to make #gfovew depend upon 
Sray. There should in any case be a full stop at éw. 


80. eiciv gcxato. . . . eiciv mpdto.. There are some of each 
class who will be transferred to the other. Mt. xx. 16 we have 
€covrax of Exyaro. TpHrot Kal of mpHror érxatot, From that passage 
coupled with Mt. xix. 30 = Mk. x. 31 we infer that this was a say- 
ing which Jesus uttered more than once. But here only is it 
introduced with «ai idov, of which Lk. is so fond (i. 20, 31, 36, 
Vv. 12, Vil. 12, 37, etc.), and for which Mt. and Mk. have zoAAoi 
dé. The practical answer to the question in ver. 23 remains, 
‘* Whatever be the number of those who are in the way of salva- 
tion, that which concerns you is, that you should without delay 
secure a place among them.” 

81-35. §The Message to Herod Antipas and the Lament over 
Jerusalem. From év airy r7 Spa it is clear that the scene does 
not shift. It probably lies in Perzea, but we cannot be certain. 
Both Perza and Galilee were under the jurisdiction of Antipas. 
The Pharisees wanted to frighten Jesus into Juda, where He 
would be more in the power of the Sanhedrin; but that they did 
not invent this alarm about Antipas is clear from Christ’s reply. 
He would have denounced ¢he Pharisees for cunning and deceit, 
if they had brought Him a lying report; and it is very unnatural 
to make rt dAwmexe tavry refer to the inventor of the report, or 
to the Pharisees as a body, or indeed to anyone but Herod. For 
the same reason we need not suppose that the Pharisees were in a 
plot with Herod. They reported his words without consulting 
him. Although the tetrarch wished to see Christ work a miracle, 
yet he probably regarded Him as a dangerous leader like the 
Baptist ; and that he should openly threaten to put Him to death, 
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in order to induce Him to leave his province, is probable enough. 
The wish to disturb Jesus in His work, and to create a panic 
among His followers, would make the Pharisees report this threat, 
even it they had no hope of driving Him into the power of the 
hierarchy. The incident is remarkably parallel to the attempt of 
Amaziah, priest of the golden calf at Bethel, who first denounced 
the Prophet Amos to Jeroboam 11., and then tried to frighten 
Amos out of Israel into Judah, equally in vain (Amos vii. 10-17). 
See Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 238. 

Sl. O€Xer ce dmoxteivar. ‘Would fain kill Thee” (RV.). 
The “will” of all other English Versions is too like the simple 
future: comp. ix. 23. They do not say, “has determined to kill.” 
Possibly Jesus was in the very district in which John had been 
captured by Antipas; and this may have suggested the threat or 
the report of it, or both. 

82. ciwate + GAdwent tadTn. As ddAdrné is usually fem. (ix. 
58; Mt. viii. 20; Judg. i. 35; 1 Kings xxi. 10; and also in class, 
Grk.), we cannot infer that the fem. is here used in a contemptuous 
sense: but the masc. occurs Cant. ii. 15. Here, as usual, the 
fox is used as a symbol of craftiness, not of rapacity, as some 
maintain. Herod’s craftiness lay in his trying to get rid of an 
influential leader and a disquieting preacher of righteousness by a 
threat which he had not the courage to execute. He did not 
wish to bring upon himself a second time the odium of having 
slain a Prophet. In the Talmud the fox is called “the sliest of 
beasts.” See examples in Keim, Jes. of Vaz. iv. p. 344, and Wetst. 
Foxes of more than one species are very common in Palestine. 
D.B? at. “Fox.” 

€xBdddwo Satpdra Kat idcers dwoted@. As in the reply to the 
Baptist (vii. 22), Jesus gives the casting out of demons and the 
healing of the sick as signs of the Messiah’s works. In N.T. 
iaocs is peculiar to Lk. (Acts iv. 22. 30); in LXX Prov. iii. 8, 
iv. 22. 


The reading émreXS (AR) is a correction to a more familiar verb, for 
@mroreXS occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only Jas. ii. 15; 1 Esdr. v. 73 (same 
v./. as here); 2 Mac. xv. 39. It means, ‘‘I bring quite to an end.” 


ojpepov Kat avpiov Kat TH tpityn. The three days have been 
interpreted to mean (1) three actual days, (2) the three years of 
the ministry, (3) a long time, (4) a short time, (5) a definite time. 


1 Cyril argues that, because we have ra’ry and not éxelvy with rj dAdwext, 
the fox must be some one nearer the spot than Herod, viz. the Pharisees 
(Migne, vol. Ixxii. p. 582). Theophylact uses the same argument. But it is 
the common use of ofros for that which is condemned or despised, vulpé zstd ; 
or still more simply, ‘‘that fox of yours,” ¢.¢. whom you put forward and 
make use of. Comp. obros, v. 21, vii. 39, 49; Jn. vi. 42, vii. 15, 36, 49, ix. 16, 
xii. 34. 
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The last is probably right. The course of the Messiah is 
determined, and will not be abbreviated or changed because of 
the threats of a Herod.!_ For the same expression of three actual 
days comp. xix. 10, 11. See also Hos. vi. 2. 

tedetodpat, “I am perfected,” consummor (Vulg.). Comp. 
Heb. ii. 10. In both cases the idea is that of “bringing Christ 
to the full moral perfection of His humanity, which carries with 
it the completeness of power and dignity” (Wsctt.). This is the 
only passage in N.T. outside the Epistle to the Hebrews in which 
this verb is used of Christ. In that Epistle it is thus used thrice 
(ii. 10, v. 9, vil. 28), and the idea which it represents is one of the 
main characteristics of the Epistle. It is doubtful whether there 
is here any reference to the special phrase reAeody tas xElpas, 
which is used in LXX of the installation of grzes¢s in their office 
(Exod. xxix. 9, 29, 33, 35; Lev. vill. 33, xvi. 32; Num. ii 3: 
comp. Lev. xxi. 10; Exod. xxviii. 37 (41); Jud. xvii. 5); although 
such a reference would be very appropriate on the approach of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself. See Wsctt. on Zhe idea of redelwors 
and on Zhe terelwous of Christ (Hebrews, pp. 63-67). 


Teecoduar is probably pass. and not mid.; pres. and not Attic fut. 
Ellicott, Hulsean Lectures, 1859, p. 264, 4th ed.; Keim, iv. p. 344. 


83. wAhy Set pe onpepov K. atpiov K. TH exouevy topedeoOat 
“ Howbeit ” (see on vi. 24, 35) “it is ordained by Divine decree 
(see on iv. 43, ix. 22) that I go on My way hence, as Herod desires ; 
not, however, because you suggest it, but because My work at this 
time requires it.” The same verb is used in both places: zropevou 
evredbev and det pe mopeverOar. But, as efeAGety is not repeated, 
the repetition of wopeveoar (comp. mwopevOévres citrate) may be 
accidental.2 The expression rj éxouevy for “the next day” 
occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only Acts xx. 15; 1 Chron. x. 8; 
2 Mac. xii. 39: comp. Acts xiii. 44, xxi. 26; 1 Mac. iv. 28. 


To understand xép¢ instead of jépg and translate ‘‘I must go on My 
way to-day and to-morrow in the adjoining region also,” is against the con- 
text: 77 éxouévy plainly = rj zpliry. 


obk évSéxetar mpoprytyy aohdcOat Ew “lepovoadyp. “It cannot 
be allowed,” on convenit, non fiert potest: 2 Mac. xi. 18; Plat. 
ep. vi. 501 C. The saying is severely ironical, and that in two 
ways. (1) According to overwhelming precedent, Jerusalem is 


1 << The number three seems here, as in the three years (ver. 7), to denote a 
period of time as complete in itself, with a beginning, middle, and end” 
(Andrews, LZ. of our Lord, p. 396). Universi temporis requisitd ad opus suum 
cerfectio significatur (Cajetan). 

2 Maldonatus, whom Trench approves, makes the wA#v signify, ** Although 
I must die on the third day, yet threats will not interfere with My continuing 
My work until then.” Rather, ‘‘ Although I must go to Jerusalem, yet it is 
not threats which send Me thither.” 
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the place in which a Prophet ought to be put to death. Quzx urbs 

jus tllud occidendi Prophetas quasi usu ceperat (Grotius). Jewish 
usage has determined that Jerusalem is the right place for such 
crimes. (2) When the conditions of place and time have been 
fulfilled, it is not Herod that will be the murderer. ‘“ You profess 
to be anxious for My safety, if I remain in Herod’s dominions. 
Do not be alarmed. I am in no danger here, nor from Him. 
But I must go to your capital: and it is there, and at your hands, 
that I shall die.” Jesus is not referring to the Sanhedrin as 
having the exclusive vight to try a Prophet; nor does He mean 
that no Prophet had ever been slain outside Jerusalem. The 
Baptist had been murdered at Machzrus.! But such cases were 
exceptional. By long prescription it had been established that 
Jerusalem was the proper scene for these tragedies. 


®podytny. Any Prophet. To make it equivalent to rv xpoptryy, and 
interpret it of Christ in particular, does violence to the Greek. ; 


84, 35. The Lament over Jerusalem. This lament is called 
forth by the thought of the previous verse. What sorrow that 
the Messiah should have to speak thus of the metropolis of His 
own people! The connexion is natural; all the more so if the 
Pharisees (ver. 31) came from Jerusalem. But the connexion in 
Mt. xxiii. 37 is not less natural; and there Christ is at Jerusalem. 
To decide between the two arrangements is not easy: and to 
suppose that such words were spoken on two different occasions 
is rather a violent hypothesis; which, however, is adopted by 
Alford, Andrews, Ellicott, and Stier. The wording is almost 
identical in both places, especially in the remarkable turn from 
the third sing. (airjv) to the second sing. (cov), and thence to 
the second plur. (79<Ayjcare). On the whole it seems to be more 
probable that the lament was uttered when Jerusalem was before 
His eyes, than when it and its inhabitants were far away. For 
the repetition of the name see on x, 41. 

84. 4 dmoxtetvouca tols mpopytas. “The slayer of Prophets”; 
pres. part. This is her abiding character; she is a murderess, 
laniena prophetarum, mpopyroxrévos, Comp. Acts vii. 52. 

ABoBohoica tods Gmeotahpevous mpds aityv. As the wicked 
husbandmen did (Mt. xxi. 35): comp. Heb. xii. 20. This is a 
repetition in a more definite form of the preceding clause. It is 
arbitrary to make rots dzooraApévovs refer to the Apostles and 
other messengers of the Gospel: they are the same class as rovs 
mpopyras. See Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xxiii. 37, Migne, cxx, 
789. 

1 But perhaps even in the case of the Baptist the hierarchy at Jerusalem 


had a hand: He was “‘delivered up” by some party. Comp. wapado0jvas 
(Mk. i. 14), mapedd0n (Mt. iv. 12). 
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moodkts i0Anoa émouvdga. ta tékva cov. These words, which 
are found in both Mt. and Lk., are evidence from the Synoptists 
themselves respecting much work of Christ in Jerusalem which 
they do not record. As S. John tells us, He ministered there at 
other times than just before His Passion. The context forbids 
us from taking ré 7éxva cov in any other sense than the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. (Comp. xix. 44, and see Neander, Z. /. C. § 110, 
Eng. tr. p. 165.) This is fully admitted by Strauss, if the words 
were really spoken by Christ.! He suggests therefore that they 
come from an apocryphal source, and probably the same from 
which he supposes xi. 49-51 to have been taken. In this he has 
been followed by Loman and Pfleiderer (see Hahn, ii. p. 255). But, 
like x. 22, this verse—so strongly confirming the Johannean 
tradition—is far too well attested to be got rid of by any sup- 
positions. The pronouns in émovvdégar mean “together to one 
place—to Myself.” Comp. Ps. ci. 23 ?, cv. 47. 

dv Tpdtrov Spvis Thy EauTHs voooidy. “Even as a hen her own 
brood.” For év tpérov comp. Exod. ii. 14. Like “fowl” in 
English, épvis is used specially of domesticated hens (Xen. Azad. 
iv. 5. 25; Aesch. Lum. 866). Mt. has 7a voocia avrijs, “her 
chickens.” This similitude is not found in O.T., but is frequent 
in Rabbinical literature. Schoettgen, pp. 207-210. Comp. ra 
kelvou Téxy’ éxwv b76 wrepols colw tTdde (Eur. Heracl. 10). Jerome 
quotes Deut. xxxii. 11 in illustration: “As an eagle that stirreth 
up her nest, that fluttereth over her young, He spread abroad His 
wings, He took them, He bare them on His pinions.” With io 
Tas mTépuyas comp. Ruth ii. 12; Is. xxxi. 5; Mal. iv. 2; Ps. xvii. 8, 
Xxxvi. 8, lvii. 2, lxi. 5, Ixiii. 8. 

kai odk HOed\joate. In tragic contrast with zoodxis 70Anoa: 
comp. Jn. i. 5, 10, 11. 

35. dplerar Guiv 6 otkos Suav. Neither here (DEGHMU 
X A, Latt. Boh. Syr.) nor in Mt. xxiii. 38, where it is better 
attested, is épyzos more than a gloss. Comp. dre els épjpwow 
état 6 olkos obros (Jer. xxii. 5), and éyxaraAdAoura tov olkdv pov, 
apjxa tiv Kypovopiay pov (Jer. xii. 7). “Is being left to you” 
means “ You have it entirely to yourselves to possess and protect ; 
for God no longer dwells in it and protects it.” Comp. ddeOjoerat 
(xvii. 34, 35). By “your house” is meant the home of ra réxva 
gov, the city of Jerusalem. Note the repetition dpiv . . . Suav. 
Syr-Sin. here has, “ Your house is forsaken” ; in Mt. it is defective. 

héyw S€ Spiv of ph iSy7é pe. With great solemnity and with 
strong assurance. Comp. Jn. vii. 34, viii. 21. 

éws etmmte. Their seeing Him is dependent upon their repent- 

1 Heer sind alle Ausfliichte vergebens, und man muss bekennen: sind diess 


wirkliche Worte [ie so muss er ofter und linger, als es den synoptischen 
Berichten nach scheint, in Jerusalem thitig gewesen sein (L. J. 1864, p. 249). 
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ance; and this is left uncertain; for the jée dre or av Héy Ste 
after €ws (AD, Vulg.) is not genuine.! There are three inter- 
pretations of the point of time indicated by this declaration. (1) 
The cries of the multitude on Palm Sunday (xix. 38; Mt. xxi. 9; 
Mk. xi. 9). But this is quite inadequate. Christ would not have 
declared with this impressive solemnity the fact that He would not 
enter Jerusalem for some weeks, or possibly months. (2) Zhe 
Second Advent. But where are we told that the unbelieving Jews 
will welcome the returning Christ with hymns of praise? (3) Zhe 
conversion of the Jews throughout all time. This last no doubt 
is right. The quotation EiAoynpévos, x.7.Xr., is verbatim from LXX 
of Ps. cxviii. 26, and év évéuart Kupiov means as the representative 
of Jehovah. Converted Israel will thus welcome the spiritual 
presence of the Messiah. 


XIV. 1-EVI. 10. The Second Period of the Journey. 


This forms a new division of the section which has been 
styled “the Journeyings towards Jerusalem”: see on ix. 51. The 
first portion of it (xiv. 1-24) may be thus subdivided. A 
Sabbath-meal in the House of a Pharisee, including the Healing 
of a Dropsical Man on the Sabbath (1-6), a Discourse about 
taking the lowest seats (7-11) and inviting Lowly Guests (12-14), 
and the Parable of the Great Supper (15-24). The whole is 
peculiar to Lk., and probably comes from some source unknown 
to Mt. and Mk, 


1-24. § A Sabbath-meal in the House of a Pharisee. Time and 
place are quite undetermined. The chief men among the Pharisees 
no doubt lived mostly at Jerusalem. Beyond that we have no clue. 

1-6. The Cure of a Dropsical Man at the Sabbath-meal. 
The cure of the man with the withered hand (vi. 6-11; Mt. 
xii. 9-14; Mk. iii. 1-6) should be compared but not identified. 
Although Lk. records both cures, with very important differences 
of detail, Strauss and Keim maintain that this is a mere doublet 
of the other, and reject both. The style of the opening words 
indicates an Aramaic source. 

Of the seven miracles of mercy on the sabbath, Lk. records four: the 
Withered Hand (vi. 6), the Woman bowed down eighteen years (xiii. 14), 
Simon’s wife’s mother (iv. 38) and this. The others are: the Paralytic at 
Bethesda (Jn. v. 10), the Man born blind (Jn. ix. 14), the Demoniac at 
Capernaum (Mk. i, 21). 


1 Not only do SBK LM RX, Syr. Boh. Arm. and some Lat. texts here 
omit #éet dre, but no authorities insert the words Mt »xiii. 39, which adds to 
the weight of the evidence against them here, 
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1. Kat éyévero ev 1S eXOetv adtéy. “* And it came to pass after 
He had entered” (aor.), not ‘as He entered” (AV.) nor “when 
He entered” (RV.): cum intrasset or introisset (some MSS. of 
Vulg.) rather than cum intraret (Vulg.). See on iii, 21 and the 
note at the end of ch. i. p. 45. 

twos Tov dpxévTwv Tdv Gapicaiwy. “Of one of the chief men of 
the Pharisees.” We have no knowledge of official rulers of the 
Pharisees ; but of course they had their leading men. That the 
invitation of a leading Pharisee was accepted (ver. 12) after what 
is recorded xi. 37-54 might seem surprising, especially as Jesus 
knew the minds of those whom He was to meet (ver. 3). But 
there was still the possibility of influencing some of them for good. 
We know of no case in which Jesus refused an invitation. 

caBBdrw payeiv dptév. Sabbath banqueting was common, and 
became proverbial for luxury. Odserva diem sabbati, non Judaicis 
delicits; and Hodiernus dies sabbatt est, hunc in presenti tempore 
otio guodam corporaliter languido et fluxo et luxurioso celebrant 
Judzi (Aug.). See Wetst. ad Joc. and Polano, The Talmud ; 
Selections translated from the original, p. 259. 

kat adtol joav mapatnpoupevor attéy. Lk.’s favourite construc- 
tion. See on v. 14 and vi. 20, The xaé introduces the apodosis 
of éyévero: “it came to pass . . . that the Pharisees themselves 
were persistently watching Him.” For raparypeto Oa of interested 
and sinister espionage see on vi. 7. Excepting Mk. iii. 2 and Gal. 
iv. 10, the verb occurs only in Lk. (xx. 20; Acts ix. 24). 

The translation ‘‘ were there, watching” is erroneous: joa» waparypod- 
wevor is the periphrastic imperf. It is also an error to carry on the con- 
struction of éyévero beyond ver. 1: vv. I and 2 are quite independent state- 
ments, 

2. cat iS0d dvOpwrds tus. We are left in doubt whether the 
man was placed there as a trap, which the absence of ydp does 
not disprove, or was there by accident, or had come in the hope 
of being healed. The last is probable: but the idov seems to 
imply that his presence was unexpected by the company, and 
perhaps by the host. He was probably not an invited guest, as 
awéAvoe (ver. 4) appears to show. But in an Eastern house he 
would have no difficulty in obtaining admission (Tristram, Zastern 
Customs, pp. 36, 81): and, if he hoped to be healed, he would 
take care to appear EurpooGev airod. Note the ris vv. 2, 19, 20. 

SSpwmxds. Not elsewhere in bibl. Grk., but freq. in medical 
writers. The disease seems to be indicated as a curse Num. 
v. 21, 22; comp. Ps, cix. 18. Comp. Hor. Carm. ii. 2. 13. 

3. diroxpifeis . . . mpds Tods vopikods Kat dapicatous. He 
answered their thoughts implied in joav maparypovpevor. This 
watching had now a definite object owing to the presence of the 
dropsical man. Comp. v. 22, vil. 40. The vopixol (see on 
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vii. 30) and ®apicato. are put as one class, and are a more 
definite description of the avrof in ver. 1. Note the Hebraistic 
elwev héyor. 

Oeparredoar 4 08; Comp. dyaforoujoa 4 KaKxororjoat (vi. 9) ; 
€€ otpavod 7} e€ dvOpdmwv (xx. 4). The dilemma, if they had 
planned one against Him, is turned against themselves. These 
lawyers were bound to be able to answer such a question: and if 
rigorist Pharisees made no objection when consulted beforehand, 
they could not protest afterwards. They take refuge in silence ; 
not in order to provoke Him to heal, but because they did not 
know what to say. They did not wish to say that healing on tne 
sabbath was allowable, and they did not dare to say that it was 
not. For jovxdf in this sense comp. Acts xi. 18, xxi. 14; Job 
xxxil. 6; Neh. v. 8. 


The el before &eore (A, Syrr. Arm.) probably comes from Mt. xii. 10 
(om. SED L559, Latt. divided). If it is genuine, comp. xiii. 23. Most of 
the authorities which insert ef have Oepareveww for Oepametoa (also from Mt. 
xii, 10) and omit 4 od. 


4. émdaBdpuevos idcato. That the laying hold of him is to be 
regarded as the means of the cure is not certain. The touching 
in order to heal is more often expressed by darecOa (v. 13, 
xxii. 51; Mk. i. 41, vil. 33, vill. 22 ; Mt. viii. 3, 15, xvii. 7, xx. 34) 
or by émuriGévar tas xElpas (iv. 40, xiii. 13; Mk. vi. 5, vili. 23, 25, 
etc.). Both idéofa (see small print on v. 17) and émAaBécba 
(ix. 47, XxX. 20, 26, xxiii. 26, etc.) are freq. in Lk. Christ read the 
man’s faith, as He read the hostility of the Pharisees, and responded 
to it. 

dmé\usev. This probably means something more than the 
letting go after the émAaBdpevos, viz. “dismissed him” from the 
company, to prevent interference with him. 

5. Tivos bpav vids 7 Bods. The emphatic word is tuav. “ How 
do you act, when your interests are concerned? When your son, 
or even your ox, falls into a well?”! Palestine abounds in un- 
protected cisterns, wells and pits. Wetst. quotes from the Mishna, 
Si in puteum bos aut asinus ... filius aut filia. The argument 
is that what the Pharisees allowed themselves for their own benefit 
must be allowed to Christ for the benefit of others. Their sabbath 
help had an element of selfishness ; His had none. 

The reading 8vos # Bois probably comes from xiii. 15. The correction was 
doubly tempting: 1. because vlés seemed rather to spoil the @ fortioré argu- 
ment; 2. because 6vos is more naturally coupled with Bods. Comp. Deut. 
xxii. 4. The reading rpéBarov (D) for vids has a similar origin, while bis is a 
conjecture as the supposed original of both vids and évos, The evidence is 


1 There is possibly a reference to the wording of the fourth commandment, 
fn which son stands first among the rational creatures possessed, and ox first 
among the irrational (Deut. v. 14). 
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thus divided: vids ABEGHMSUVTIAL etce., efg Syrr., Cyr-Alex.— 
bvos SK LX II, abci Syr-Sin. Vulg. Arm. Aeth. See WH. ii. App. p. 623 
Sanday, Ap. to Grk. T. p. 120. The dmoxpidels before xpds abrods elxer 
(& A, Vulg.) is probably an insertion. 

Note the Hebraistic construction instead of rls buGy od ulds, KT.» obK 
evbéws dvacmdce avror ; 


6. odk tcxuvoay dvratoxpiOivet, Stronger than fovxacay (ver. 
3): “They had no power to reply.” Lk. is fond of noting that 
people are silenced or keep silence (xx. 26; Acts xi. 18, xii. 17, 
xv. 12, xxii. 2). For the compound verb comp. Rom. ix. 20; 
Judg. v. 29; Job xvi. 8, xxxii. 12. 

7-11. Discourse on choosing the Lowest Seats at Entertain- 
ments. We may suppose that the healing of the dropsical man 
preceded the meal. This now begins; and, as they settle round 
the tables, there is a manceuvring on the part of some of the 
guests to secure the best places. To suggest a comparison 
between healing the dropsy and dealing with duplicem animi 
hydropem, superbie tumorem et pecunie sitim is almost as fanciful 
as supposing that “falling into a well” is meant to refer to the 
dropsy. ‘The latter supposition (Aug. Bede) still finds favour. 

7. “Edeyev 8€ . . . twapaBodyv. Comp. v. 36, xili. 6, xviii. 1. 
The “parable” is not in the form of a narrative, but in that of 
advice, which is thus called because it is to be understood meta- 
phorically. Christ is not giving counsels of worldly wisdom or of 
good manners, but teaching a lesson of humility. Every one 
before God ought to feel that the lowest place is the proper place 
for him. There is no need to suppose that this was originally a 
parable in the more usual sense, and that Lk. has turned it into an 
exhortation ; still less that ver. 7 is a fictitious introduction to a 
saying of which the historical connexion had been lost. 


dmwéxav. Sc. rdv vodv: comp. Acts iii. 5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 163; Ecclus, xxxi. 2. 
He directed His attention to this: not the same as its attracting or catching 
His attention. 


tas mpwtoxtotas. In the mixture of Jewish, Roman, Greek, 
and Persian customs which prevailed in Palestine at this time, we 
cannot be sure which were the most honourable places at table. 
Josephus (Azz. xv. 2. 4) throws no light. But the Talmud says 
that, on a couch holding three, the middle place is for the 
worthiest, the left for the second, and the right for the third 
(Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. pp. 207, 494). Among the Greeks it was 
usual for each couch to have only two persons (Plat. Sym. 175 A, 
C), but both Greeks and Romans sometimes had as many as four 
on one couch. D. of Grk. and Rom, Ant. artt. Cena, Symposium, 
Triclinium ; Bekker, Charicles, Sc. vi. Exc. i. ; Gadlus, Sc. ix. Exe. 
i. ii, Comp. Lk. xx. 46; Mt. xxiii. 6; Mk. xii. 39. 
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éfedéyovro. ‘They were choosing out for themselves ; e/igebant 
(bcdefff,) rather than e/zgerent (Vulg.).” The same thing seems 
to have taken place at the Last Supper (xxii. 24), and the washing 
of the disciples’ feet may have been intended as a rebuke for this. 

8. cis ydpous. Probably sing. in meaning; “to a wedding- 
feast”: see on xii. 36. The meal at which this was said was an 
ordinary one, as is shown by ¢ayety dproy (ver. 1), the common 
Hebrew phrase for a meal (ver. 15 ; Mt. xv. 2; Mk. iii. 20; Gen. 
XXXVil. 25, xliii. 16; Exod. ii. 20, etc.). Jesus singles out a 
marriage, not perhaps because such a feast is a better type of the 
Kingdom of God, but because on such occasions there is more 
formality, and notice must be taken of the rank of the guests. 

katak\wOfs. Peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (vii. 36, ix. 14, xxiv. 30): 
four times in LXX, and common in class. Grk. 

9. 5 cé kal adrév Kadéoas. It is misplaced ingenuity to render, 
“thee thyself also,” dich auch selbst. ‘Thee and him,” ée e¢ lum 
(Vulg.), is right. His inviting both gave him the right to arrange 
both guests as he pleased. Contrast ii. 35. 


épet. For the change from subjunct. to fut. indic. comp. xii. 58. See 
also épet after tva, ver. 10. 


Ads toUT» témov . . . Tov Exxatoy témov. Here AV. is inferior 
to all previous versions. Vulg. has /ocvm in both places. Luth. 
omits in both. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen. have “rowme” in both: 
Wic. and Rhem. “place” in both. “The lowest ~oom” means 
“the lowest p/ace” ; but in that case “give this man room” should 
precede. Otherwise “lowest room” will seein to mean the bottom 
chamber. 


‘Thou hast set my feet in a large room” (Ps. xxxi. 8), #.¢. in abundant space 
(Ps. xviii. 19). Bishop Hall calls Pope Pius 11. ‘‘as learned as hath sat in 
that roome this thousand yeeres” (Letters, Dec. ii. Ep. 3). Davies, Bzb/e 
English, p. 152. Comp. Ter. Heaut, iii. 3. 25. Sy. /ube hunc abire hine 
aliguo. Cl. Quo ego hinc abeam? Sy. Quo? quo libet: da ills locum. Abd 
deambulatum. Cl. Deambulatum? Quo? Sy. Vah, quasé desit locus, 


Gp&y . . katéxew. The dp£y marks the contrast between the 
brief self-assumed promotion and the permanent merited humilia- 
tion. Comp. Prov. xxv. 5, 7, which Christ seemed to have had in 
His mind. The displaced guest goes from top to bottom, because 
the intermediate places have meanwhile been filled. 

10. iva... épet cor. Perhaps iva is here used éxBarixis, of 
the vesu/¢ rather than of the purpose: “so that he will say to thee.” 
But if the idea of purpose be retained, it is Christ’s purpose in 
giving the advice, not the purpose with which the hearer is to 
adopt the advice. There is no recommendation of “the pride 
that apes humility,” going to a low place i” order to be promoted. 
See small print on xx. 106 
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The fut. indic. after tva is common in late Greek: xx. 10; Mk. xv. 20; 
Jn, vii. 3, xvii. 2; Acts xxi. 24; Gal. ii, 4, etc. Win. xli. b. 1, p. 360; 
Simcox, Lang. of N. 7. p. 109; Burton, § 199. 

mpocavaBnyot avetepov. Perhaps ‘‘ Come up higher,” #¢. to where the 
host is sitting: accede (a cf ffgiqr) rather than ascende (Vulg.). Comp. 
dvdBawe mpds we (Prov. xxv. 7). The verb is classical and frequent in LXX, 
esp. in Joshua of geographical description (xi. 17, xv. 3, 6, 7, xviii. 12, xix. 
ti, 123 Exod. xix. 23, ete.). The adv. occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only 
Heb. x. 8; comp. dvwrepos (Neh, iii. 25), dvdraros (Tobit viii. 3), éowrepos 
(Acts xvi. 24; Heb. vi. 19), xartérepos (Eph. iv. 9). 

évémiov mévtwv, Both words are characteristic: see on i. 15 
and vi. 30. The wdvrwv is unquestionably to be retained 
(SA BLX 1, 33 69, Syrr. Boh. Aeth.). 

11. was 6 Spar éautdy. One of our Lord’s repeated utterances : 
xviii. 14; Mt. xxiii. 12. In all three places AV. spoils the anti- 
thesis by varying the translation of ravewvdw, “abase,” “humble.” 
The saying here guards against the supposition that Christ is 
giving mere prudential rules of conduct or of good taste. Humility 
is the passport to promotion in the Kingdom of God. Comp. for 
the first half x. 15 ; and for the second half Jas. iv. 10; 1 Pet. v. 6. 
Note that while Lk. in both places has was with the participle (see 
on i. 66), Mt. has dorts. 

12-14, The Duty of inviting Lowly Guests. The previous 
discourse was addressed to the guests (ver. 7): this is addressed 
to the host. It is a return for his hospitality. We cannot be 
sure that all the other guests were of the upper classes, and that 
this moved Jesus to utter a warning. Some of His disciples may 
- have been with Him, and they were not wealthy. Still less may 
we assert that, if all the other guests were of the upper classes, this 
was wrong. All depends upon whether the motive for hospitality 
was selfish. But it is wrong to omit benevolence to the poor, in 
whose case the selfish motive is excluded. As before, we have a 
parable in a hortatory form ; for Jesus is not merely giving rules 
for the exercise of social hospitality. 

12. “Edeyev 8€ cal TO KexAnxdte adtév. “But He was saying 
to him also that had bidden Him”; gui invitaverat eum (df), 
invitanti eum (8), invitatori (abc ff,ilqr): convivatori suo benigne 
rependens, mvevpatixa dvti capxixéy (Grotius). For dpictov see on 
a 

py dover. Pres. imperat. “Do not haditually call.” It is the 
exclusive invitation of rich neighbours, etc., that is forbidden. 

As distinct from xaeiv, ¢wveiv would specially apply to invitation by word 
of mouth: and the use of ¢wveiy for invitations is very rare. Neither Vulg. 
nor any English Version before RV. distinguishes between ¢dve here and 


xdXer, ver. 13, although in wz. 7, 8, 12 xadety is rendered ézvzfare and ver, 12 
pwvety, vocare. 


whovoious. With yerdvas only. It is pleasant to entertain 
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one’s friends, seemly to entertain one’s relations, advantageous to 
entertain rich neighbours. But these are not high motives for 
hospitality ; and we must not let our hospitality end there. 

ph more kal adrol dvrixahéowolvy oe. Godet remarks that this 
warning is playful. Prends-y garde: la pareille a recevoir, Cest un 
malheur a éviter! Car, une fois la retribution recue, Cen est fait de 
la remuneration future. Comp. ovre pey ds dvrixAnbyodpevos xadet 
pe tis (Xen. Symp. i. 15). 

13. Soxhv worfjs. See on v. 29. 

kdhet trwxovs, dvameipous. The former would not have the 
money, the latter would not have the strength, to give an enter- 
tainment. That dvamefpovs is here generic, and that ywAovs and 
tupdovs are species under it, is improbable: comp. ver. 21. The 
mrwxoi are one class,—those wanting in means; and all the rest 
belong to another class,—those wanting in physical strength. 
Beyond this we need not specify ; but in Plato we have dvdanpo! 
containing the other two classes, of ywAof re cal tupAoi Kai of dAXor 
davdrnpot (Crito, p. 53 A). The dvd is intensive: “very maimed.” 
For the command comp. ver. 21 and Neh. viii. ro. 

14. paxdpios eon, Sti odk Exovotv dvtamodoivar got. The dre is 
strictly logical. Good deeds are sure to be rewarded either in this 
world or in the world to come. Those persons are blessed whose 
good deeds cannot be requited here, for they are sure of a reward 
hereafter. For odx €xouow see on xii. 4. For dvramododva: in a 
good sense comp. Rom. xi. 35; 1 Thes. iii. 9; in a bad sense, 
Rom. xii. 19; Heb. x. 30. The dvri expresses retaliation, exact 
repayment. Comp. Arist. £¢h. lVic. ix. 2. 5, where we have ddars, 
arodoréov, and avramddouts. 

év TH dvactdce: tov Sixaiwy, It is possible that there is here 
a reference to the doctrine of a double resurrection, first of the 
righteous, and then of all. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thes. iv. 16; 
Rev. xx. 5, 6. If so, this is the avdoraous éx vexpdv (xx. 35; Acts 
iv. 2; Phil. iii. 11; 1 Pet.i. 3: comp. Mk. ix. 9, xii. 25 ; Mt. xvii. 9; 
Gal. i. 1), which implies that some are for the present left unraised, 
as distinct from the avdoracis vexpov (Acts xvii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 
12, 21; Heb. vi. 2), which is the general resurrection. See Lft. 
on Phil. iii. 11. But rév duxafwy may be added merely to indicate 
the character of those who practise disinterested benevolence. 

15-24. The Parable of the Great Supper. The identity of this 
with the Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son, often called 
the Parable of the Wedding Garment (Mt. xxii. 1-14), will continue 
to be discussed, for the points of similarity and of difference are 
both of them so numerous that a good case may be made for either 
view. But the context, as well as the points of difference, justifies 

1The form dvdmwepos seems to be a mere misspelling of dvdanpos (Tobit 
xiv. 2N: 2 Mac, viii. 24 AV); but it is well attested. WH. ii. App. p, 151. 
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a distinction. The parable in Mt. is a comment on an attempt 
to arrest Christ (xxi. 46), and tells of rebels put to death for insult- 
ing and killing their sovereign’s messengers ; this is a comment on 
a pious remark, perhaps ignorantly or hypocritically made, and 
tells of discourteous persons who, through indifference, lose the 
good things to which they were invited. It is much less severe in 
tone than the other; and even in those parts which are common 
to the two has very little similarity of wording. 

18. tis rv cuvavaxerpévov, ‘The resurrection of the just” 
suggests the thought of the Kingdom, and this guest complacently 
assumes that he will be among those who will enjoy it. With this 
introductory incident comp. x. 25-30, xil. 13-15, Xv. I-3. 

gdyetat dptov. A Hebraism: comp. ver. 1; 2 Sam. ix. 7, 10; 
2 Kings iv. 8, etc., and see on ver. 8. It points to the Jewish 
idea that the Messianic age will be inaugurated by a banquet and 
will be a prolonged festival (Is. xxv. 6). The reading dpucrov 
(EH MSU VD) isa mere corruption of dprov. 

16. 6 8¢ eiwev adtG. “ But He said to him” (Rhem.). “ And” 
(Wic.) and “Then” (Tyn. Gen. AV.) obscure the fact that Christ 
is opposing the comfortable self-complacency of the speaker. What 
he says is correct, but the spirit in which he says it is quite wrong. 
Only those who are detached from earthly things, and treat them 
as of small account in comparison with the Kingdom of God, will 
enter therein. 

émrotet Setnvov péya. ‘Was about to make a great supper,” 
similar to that at which Jesus was now sitting. One might expect 
the mid., but comp. ver. 12; Acts viii. 2; Xen. Anad. iv. 2. 23. 
The woddovs are the Jews who observe the Law. In Mt. it is 
dvOpwiros Baoiheds who made a marriage-feast for his son. 

17. tév So0d\ov, The vocator, who was sent to remind them, 
according to custom, and not because they were suspected of 
unwillingness. Comp. Esth. v. 8, vi. 14. This custom still pre- 
vails. To omit the second summons would be “a grievous breach 
of etiquette, equivalent to cancelling the previous more general 
notification. To refuse the second summons would be an insult, 
which is equivalent among the Arab tribes to a declaration of war” 
(Tristram, Zastern Customs, p. 82). The Soddos represents God’s 
messengers to His people, and specially the Baptist and Jesus 
Christ. Comp. Mt. xi. 28-30. 

“EpxeoOe, Ste H5y Eround éorw. The true reading may be épyecbas 
(8 ADKLPRA) to follow elmeiv (Syr-Sin.), décere invitatés ut venirent 
(Vulg.). See small print note on xix. 13. But the wdvra after éorw (A P, 


Syr-Sin. Vulg. f) or before &roiua (D, ae) comes from Mt. xxii. 4. S* BLR, 
bc ff,ilq omit. 





1 Vocatores suos ostendenti, ut diceret a quibus invitatus esset (Plin. N. #. 
Zxxv, 10, 36. 89). Comp. Suet. Calg. xxxix.; Sen. De ra, iii. 37. 3. 
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18. 7p§avto amd pds wdvtes wapaitetobar, Every word is full of 
point. The very beginning of such conduct was unexpected and 
unreasonable, and it lasted some time. There was no variation: 
it was like a prearranged conspiracy: they all pleaded that they 
were at present too much occupied to come. And there was not 
a single exception. The zapac:retofar comes as a surprise at the 
end, there being no aAAd or 8¢ at the outset to prepare for a con- 
trast. This absolute unanimity prepares us for a joyous acceptance 
of the courteously repeated invitation. On the contrary, they begin 
“to beg off,” deprecari (Acts xxv. 11; 2 Mac. ii. 31). In Jos. Ant. 
vii. 8. 2 the verb is used, exactly as here, of excusing oneself from 
an invitation. They ought to have excused themselves when the 
first invitation came, if at all. Their begging off now was breaking 
their promise ; and the excuses were transparently worthless. In 
Mt. there is no begging off. Those invited simply dpedrjoartes 
amjAOov ; and some of them insulted, and even killed the vocatores. 
For dpxeoat of proceedings which last some time comp. vii. 38, 
xii. 45, XIX. 37, 45, XXii. 23, xxiii. 2, Here the further idea of 
interruption is not present. 

Grd pias. The expression is unique in Greek literature. Comp. ar 
eddelas, amd Ths tons, && bp0jjs, bia wdons. We are probably to supply yveuns : 
dd pads kal rhs abris yvduns (Philo, De Sgec. Legg. ii. p. 311). Both éx 


puds yvepns and éx mas gwrijs are also found. We might also supply Wuxfs. 
Less probable suggestions are Spas, cvvOjxys (Vulg. semud), alrlas, dd00. 


éxw avdykny. A manifest exaggeration. He had already 

bought it, probably after seeing it; and now inspection could 
wait. For the phrase, which is classical, comp. 1 Cor. vil. 37; 
Heb. vii. 27; Jude 3; and the insertion Lk. xxiii. 17. Not in 

éxe pe mapytnpevov. It is doubtful whether this is a Latinism, 
habe me excusatum, t.e. ‘Consider me as one who has obtained 
indulgence.”! But certainly we, which-is enclitic, cannot be em- 
phatic: ‘“‘ Whatever you do about others, 7 must be regarded as 
excused.” This would require é¢ué, and before rather than after 
éxe. Comp. ov Oappodvrd pe ees (Xen. Cyr. ili. 1. 35). 

19. mopedopor. “Iam on my way.” He pleads no avayxn, and 
is too indifferent to care about the manifest weakness of his excuse. 
That he had bought the oxen “on approval” is not hinted. Both 
these two seem to imply that they may possibly come later, if the 
host likes to wait, or the feast lasts long enough. Hence the host’s 
declaration ver. 24. 

20. o8 Sévapa. He is confident that this is unanswerable. 
See on ver. 26. ‘When a man taketh a new wife, he shall not go 

3 Invitas tune me, cum seis, Nastca, vocasse. 


Excusatum habeas me rogo: ceno domi. 
—(Mart, ii. 79.) 
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out in the host, neither shall he be charged with any business: he 
shall be free at home one year” (Deut. xxiv. 5). Comp, Hat. 
i. 36. 5. 

als The wdyres (ver. 18) probably means more than three. 
But three suffice as examples. Some said that they would not 
come now; others declared that they could not come at all. 
Comp. the parable of the Pounds, where three servants are 
samples of the whole ten, and represent two classes (xix. 16-21). 

“EgeAQe Taxdws. Not because his anger makes him impatient; 
but because he has no intention of putting off anything to please 
the discourteous persons who have insulted him. He goes on with 
his arrangements at once. 

eis Tas wAaTeias Kal Sduas. We have the same combination Is, 
xv. 3. This use of Avuy is late: Acts ix. rr, xii, ro; Ecclus. ix. 73 
Tobit xiii. 18. A lane resembles a stream ; and the original sense 
of pvuy is the rush or flow of what is in motion. See Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 16. The two words combined stand for 
the public places of the town, in which those who have no comfort- 
able homes are likely to be found. Comp. r Cor. i. 26-28. 

Tods mrwxods xat dvareipous, x.t.A. The Jews who do not ob- 
serve the Law; the pudiicans and sinners. These were not asked 
simply because the others refused, and in order to fill the vacant 
places. They would have been asked in any case; but the others 
were asked first. They both live in the city: #e, both are Jews. 
But those who respected the Law had a prior claim to those who 
rebelled against it. The similarity of wording shows the connexion 
with the preceding discourse (ver. 13); and therefore Bengel’s 
attractive distinction is probably not intended. He points out 
that the foor would get no other invitation ; the mazmed would not 
be likely to marry; the 4/zd could not go to see farms ; and the 
dame would not go to prove oxen. Contrast Mt. xxii. 9, ro. 

eiodyaye GSe. See on ii. 27. It is assumed that they can be 
“brought in” at once, without formal invitation. They are not 
likely to refuse. The mixture of guests of all classes is still seen 
at Oriental entertainments. 

22. Kupre, yéyovey & éwéragfas. He executes the order, and 
then makes this report. There is no 75y, and we are not to sup 
pose that he had az/cpated his master’s order ; which would have 
been audacious officiousness, and could hardly have been done 
without his master’s knowledge. 

rt témos éotiv. Comp. ver. 9. No such expression is found 
in Mt. xxii. ro. It is added because the servant knows that his 
master is determined to fill all the places, and that the banquet 
cannot begin till this is done. 

23. ppaypous. “Hedges” (dpdcow = “I fence in”): Mt. 
xxi, 33; Mk. xii, 1. Just as wAaratat xat pduae represent the 
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public roads inside the city, so 680i kat ppaypot the public roads 
outside the city; and this command is the invitation to the 
heathen, 

avayxacov eioedOetv, By persuasion. A single servant could 
not use force, and those who refused were not dragged in. Comp. 
Mk, vi. 45 || and wapeBiacarro (xxiv. 29 ; Acts xvi. 15). The text 
gives no sanction to religious persecution. By showing that 
physical force was not used it rather condemns it. 

iva yeuicOy pov 6 oixos. Vec natura nec gratia patitur vacuum 
(Beng.). We are not told the result of this third invitation ; but 
we may conclude that the Gentiles fill the void which the unbelief 
of the Jews has left (Rom. xi. 25). In Mt. the result of the second 
invitation is étAjoOy 6 vuydav, and there is no third, Augustine 
interprets this third summons as a call to heretics, which cannot 
be correct. 

24, Aéyw yap duiv. Solemn introduction of the main point of 
the parable. The transition from sing. (éAe) to plur. (iptv) is 
variously explained. (1) That some of the wrwxoé (ver. 21) are 
present and are included in the address. (2) That there is a transi- 
tion from the parable to its application, and Christ speaks half as 
the host to his servant and others, and half in His own person to 
the Pharisee and his guests. (3) That the host addresses, not 
only the servant, but all who may hear of what he has done. In 
favour of (2) we must not quote xi. 8, xv. 7, 10, xvi. 9, xviii. 14; 
Mt. xxi. 43. In all these places it is Jesus who is addressing the 
audience ; not a person in the parable who sums up the result, 
Here the éxeivwy and the pov show that the latter is the case. In 
Mt. the conclusion to the parable is zoAAoi ydp eiow KAnroi, ddAcyot 
de éxNexrot (xxii, 14), and these are the words of Christ, not of the 
Baorrevs. 

25-35. § Warnings against Precipitancy and Half-heartedness 
in Following Christ. The Parables of the Rash Builder, the Rash 
King, and the Savourless Salt. The section has been called “The 
Conditions of Discipleship.’’ These are four. 1. The Cross to be 
borne (25-27 ; Mt. x. 37, 38). 2. The Cost to be counted (28-32). 
3. All Possessions to be renounced (33). 4. The Spirit of Sac- 
rifice to be maintained (34, 35; Mt. v. 13; Mk. ix. 49). 

The journeying continues, but we are not told the direction ; 
and a large multitude is following. They are disposed to believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, and that the crisis of the Kingdom is at 
hand. They therefore keep close to Him, in order not to miss any 
of the expected glories and blessings. This fact is the occasion of 
the address. They must understand that following Him involves 
agreatdeal. Like the guest in the Pharisee’s house (ver. 15), they 
have not realized what the invitation to enter the Kingdom implies, 

25. Suveropevovro Oé airG. “‘ Now there were going with Him, 
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of what continued for some time. Comp. vii. 11, xxiv. 15. Else- 
where only Mk. x. 1 of people assembling, but often in LXX 
(Gen. xiii. 5, xiv. 24, xviii. 16, etc.). 

26. od picet tov watépa éautod, x.t.A. Does not hate them so 
jar as they are opposed to Christ, The context and the parallel 
passages (Mt. vi. 24, x. 37) show that the case supposed is one in 
which choice must be made between natural affection and loyalty to 
Christ. In most cases these two are not incompatible; and to 
hate one’s parents as such would be monstrous (Mt. xv. 4). But 
Christ’s followers must be ready, if necessary, to act towards what 
is dearest to them as if it were an object of hatred. Comp. Jn. 
xli. 25. Jesus, as often, states a principle in a startling way, and 
leaves His hearers to find out the qualifications. Comp. vi. 29, 30; 
Mt. xix. 12. The kat thy yuvatka here is a comment, whether 
designed or not, on yuvaixa éynua in ver. 20. Comp. xviii. 29. 

Thy uxhy éautod. Not merely his carnal desires, but his life 
(ix. 24, xil, 23); all his worldly interests and affections, including 
life itself. ec tamen sufficit nostra relinquere, nisi relinguamus et 
nos (Greg. Mag. Home. xxxii.). So that pucety ryv Woxyv éavrod 1s 
dmrapvjcacOa éavrdv (ix. 23) carried to the uttermost. 

eivat pou pa@yris. The emphasis is on pafyris, not on pov, 
which is enclitic. ‘He may be following Me in some sense, but 
he is no disciple of Mine.” Would any merely human teacher 
venture to make such claims? 

27. ob BaortdLe. tov otraupdv éautod. Comp. ix. 23; Mt. x. 38, 
xvi. 24; Mk. viii. 34. Only here and Jn. xix. 17 is BaordZew used 
of the cross ; here figuratively, there literally. ‘“ Carrying his own 
cross” would be a familiar picture to many of Christ’s hearers. 
Hundreds had been crucified in Galilee for rebellion under Judas 
the Gaulonite (a.D. 6). 


In late Gk. Baordgew seems to be more common than ¢épe', when the 
carrying is figurative: LXX of 2 Kings xviii. 14; Job xxi. 3. It is specially 
common in the later versions of Aq. Sym. and Theod. All three have it Is. 
xl. 11, lxvi. 12; Jer. x. 5: and both Sym. and Theod. have it Prov. ix. 12; 
Is. xiii. 9. But in none of these places does it occur in LXX. 


28-33. Two Parables upon Counting the Cost: the Rash 
Builder and the Rash King. Comp. Mt. xx. 22; Mk. x. 38. It 
is possible that in both. parables Jesus was alluding to recent 
instances of such folly. It was an age of ostentatious building and 
reckless warfare. The connexion with what precedes (yép) seems 
to be that becoming a disciple of Christ is at least as serious a 
matter as any costly or dangerous undertaking. 

28. tis ydp €& budv O€\wv. “ For which of you (see on xi. 5), 
if he wishes.” 

xaQicas. In both parables (ver. 31) this represents long and 
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serious consideration. The matter cannot be settled off-hand. 
Comp. Virg. den. x. 159. 


Wndtle. Coe ” (Wiipos = calculus), In class. Gk. commonly in 
mid. of voting. Comp. Rev. xiii. 18: notin LXX. Neither draprioyés nor 
damrdyy occur again in N.T., but dardvy is fairly common in LXX, and 
dmapriouds is very rare in Greek literature. In LXX daapritew occurs 
(1 Kings ix. 25) ; also in Aq. and Sym. See Suicer, draprigw. 


29. pr) ioxvovtos extehéoat. Not having the means to finish.” 
For exteAeiy comp. Deut. xxxii. 45; 1 Kings xiv. 15; 2 Chron. 
iv. 5; 2 Mac. xv. 9; Dan. iii. 40 (Theod.). Not elsewhere in N.T. 

80. Otros. Contemptuous: v. 21, vii. 39, xili. 32, where see 
reff, The lesson conveyed is not so much, “It is better not to 
begin, than to begin and fail,” as, “It is folly to begin without 
much consideration.” 

81. ovvBadeiv eis médepov. To be taken together: “to engage 
with another king for the purpose of war.” The verb. is intrans., as 
1 Mac. iv. 34; 2 Mac. vili. 23, xiv. 17; and often in Polyb. The 
more common expression is oupPdAdew eis wayyy (Jos. Ant. vi. 
5- 3: so also in Polyb.). Comp. conjligere. 

év 8éxa xikidow. “Houipped with ten thousand,” a meaning 
which readily flows from “clad in, invested with.” Comp. i. 17; 
Rom. xv. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Heb. ix. 25; Jude 14. The very 
phrase occurs 1 Mac. iv. 29. 

82. «i Sé pyye. See small print on v. 36. 

éparg [74] pds cipyyny. “ Asks for negociations with a view to 
peace.” ‘The ra is omitted in 8B (? homeotel. ), and the meaning 
will then be, “negociates for peace.” BK II have eis for zpos 
(perhaps from ver. 28). Comp. xix. 42 and examples in Wetst. 
There is a remarkable parallel to this second parable Xen. JZem. 
iii. 6. 8. 

83. This verse shows the futility of asking what the tower 
means, and who the king with the twenty thousand is.? These 
details are part of the framework of the parables, and by themselves 
‘mgean nothing. The parables as a whole teach that to become 
Christ’s disciple involves something which ought to be well weighed 
beforehand. This something was explained before, and is shown 
in another form here, viz. complete self-renunciation. 


? Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. xxiv., and Apoll. Dysc. De Adv. p. §32, 7, seem 
to be algnost the only quotations. The Latin renderings here are ad perjiczendus: 
(f Vulg.), ad conmsummandum (ar), ad consummationem (e), ad perfectum (d). 

2 Those who insist on explaining the king with the twenty thousand com- 
monly make him mean Satan. But would Christ suggest that we should come 
to terms with Satan? To avoid this difficulty others regard the king as repre- 
senting God. But would Christ place the difference between the power of God 
and the power of man as the difference between twenty thousand and ten 
thousand? Contrast the ten thousand talents and the hundred pence (Mt. 
xviii. 24, 28). See on xii. 5 and xvi. 1, 
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dmotdcceta. Tacw Tots éavtod Smdépxovew.  Kenounceth all 
his own belongings,” the chief of which were specified ver. 26. 
See on ix. 61 and viii. 3. All disciples must be veady to renounce 
their possessions. Many of the first disciples were called upon 
actually to do so. Comp. the sarcasm of Julian: “In order that 
they may enter more easily into the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
way which their wonderful law bids them, I have ordered all the 
money of the Church of Edessa to be seized” (Z/. xliii.). Note 
the characteristic rads and waacv. Comp. v. 11, 28. 


It is very forced to put a full stop at mas é& judy, and make two inde- 
pendent sentences. ‘‘Such is the case therefore with all of you. Whoever 
renounceth not,” etc. 

MSS. vary much as to the order of the three words elval wov pabnris. 


34, 35. The Spirit of Sacrifice. The similitude respecting salt 
was probably uttered more than once, and in more than one form. 
Comp. Mt. v. 13; Mk. ix. 50. The salt is the self-sacrifice spoken 
of vv. 26, 27, 33. The figure of salt is not found in O.T., but 
comp. Job. vi. 6. 

34. Kahév ody T6 Gdas. The ody (8 B LX 69, Boh.) perhaps 
refers to previous utterances: “ Salt, therefore (as I have said before), 
is good.” JVihil utilius sale et sole (Plin. H. WV. xxxi. 9. 45. 102). 

éav Sé kal 76 GNas. The xai (8 B L X, Vulg. codd. Syr., Bede) 
must be preserved. ‘But if even the salt.” In Mt. v. 13 there is no 
cai. Note the characteristic 5? «ai, and see small print on iii. 9. 


In LXX and N.T. das is the common form, with 4a as z./. in good 
MSS. In class. Gk. dds prevails. 

In class. Gk. pwpalyw is ‘I am foolish” (Eur. Med. 614); in bibl. Grk. 
pwpatvouat has this meaning (Rom. i. 22; Mt. v. 13), uwpalyw being “IJ 
make foolish” (1 Cor. i, 20). Mk. has dvadov yiver@at, Vulg. has evanuerét ; 
ade infatuatum fuerit. 

év tive &ptv@yocerar; Quite impossibly Tyn. and Cran. have ‘‘ What 
shall be seasoned ther with?” From meaning simply ‘‘ prepare,” épréw came 
to be used of preparing and flavouring food (Col. iv. 6). 


85. It is futile to discuss what meaning is to be given to “the 
land” and “the dunghill.” They do not symbolize anything. 
Many things which have deteriorated or become corrupt are use- 
ful as manure, or to mix with manure. Savourless salt is not even 
of this much use: and disciples without the spirit of self-devotion 
are like it. That is the whole meaning.! If this saying was uttered 
only once, we may prefer the connexion here to that in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Mk. so far agrees with Lk. in placing it after the 
Transfiguration. But all three arrangements may be right. 





1 For this savourless salt in Palestine see Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, pp. 161 ff. (quoted by Morison on Mk. ix. 50); alsc Thomson, “I 
saw large quantities of it literally thrown into the street, to be trodden under foot 
of men and beasts” (Land & Book, p. 381). 
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xorplay. "The word is one of many which seem to be of a colloquial char- 
acter, and are common to N.T. and the comic poets. See Kennedy, Sources 
of N.T. Grk. pp. 72-76. In N.T. only here. Comp. xiii. 8. 


“O €ywy Gra dxovew dxovérw. A solemn indication that attention 
to what has been said is needed, and will be rewarded. It is 
another of Christ’s repeated sayings. See on viii. 8. 

XV. 1-32. Three Parables for the Encouragement of Penitent 
Sinners. The Love and Free Forgiveness of God. The Lost 
Sheep (3-7) and the Lost Coin (8-10) form a pair. Like the 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven (xiii. 18-21), and the Rash Builder 
and the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), they teach the same lesson, which 
the Prodigal Son (11-32) enforces and augments. In the first two 
Jesus justifies His own conduct against the criticisms of the 
Pharisees. In the third He rebukes their criticisms, but at the 
same time continues the lesson to a point far beyond that touched 
by the objectors. When we regard them as a triplet, each parable 
teaching a separate lesson, Bengel’s classification will stand: 
1. Peccator stupidus ; 2. sui plane nesciens ; 3. sciens et voluntarius. 
But the insertion of e7zev d€ (ver. 11) clearly marks off the third 
parable from the first two, whereas these are closely connected by 7, 
which almost implies that the second is little more than an alter- 
native way of saying the same thing as the first. 

1-8. The Murmuring of the Pharisees against Christ’s Inter- 
course with Publicans and Sinners. We have had several other 
cases in which Jesus has made a question, or an appeal, or a criti- 
cism, the occasion of a parable: ver. 15, 25-29, xii. 13-15, xiv. 15. 
There is once more no indication of time or place ; but connexion 
with what precedes is perhaps intended. There a thoughtless 
multitude followed Him, intending to become His disciples, and He 
varns them to count the cost. Here a number of publicans and 
sinners congregate about Him, and He rebukes the suggestion 
that He ought to send them away. It was well to check heedless 
enthusiasts, that ‘Hey might be saved from breaking down after- 
wards. It would have been a very different thing to have sent away 
penitents, that He might be saved from legal pollution. 

L. *Hoay 8é abt éyyiLovtes mdvtes of TeAGvar Kai of Gpaptwdoi. 
The meaning of zdyres determines the meaning of the tense. We 
may regard it as hyperbolical for “ very many,”—a common use of 
“all” Or it may mean all the tax-collectors and other outcasts of 
the place in which He then was. In either of these cases joav 
eyyiLovres (see on i. 10) will mean “were drawing near” on some 
particular occasion. Or we may take wédyres literally of the whole 
class of publicans and sinners ; and then the verb will mean “ used 
to draw near,” wherever He might be. This was constantly hap- 
pening, and the Pharisees commonly cavilled (imperf.), and on one 
occasion He uttered these parables (aor.). It was likely that He 
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would attract these outcasts more and more. Comp. vii. 29, 37, 
and see on xi. 29. For the characteristic rdvres see on 1. 66, 
vi. 30, xii. 10, etc. Note the repeated article: the reA@va: and the 
dwaprwAoi are grouped together as ove class by the Pharisees them- 
selves (v. 30; Mt. ix. 11); not so here by the Evangelist. 

2, Seydyyugov. “ Murmured among themselves, throughout 
their whole company.” In N.T. only here and xix. 7, which is 
very similar. Comp. Exod. xvi. 2, 7, 8; Num. xiv. 2; Josh. ix. 18. 
“The scribes” are usually placed before ‘the Pharisees” (v. 21, 
vi. 7, xi. 53; Mt. xii. 38, etc.). Here perhaps the Pharisees took 
the lead: comp. v. 30 (true text); Mk. vii. 1, 5. 

mpoodéxetar. “Allows ‘hem access, gives them a welcome”: 
Rom. xvi. 2; Phil. ii. 29. 

ouveo@ier. A much more marked breach of Pharisaic decorum 
than zpoodéyerat, He accepted invitations from Levi and other 
tax-collectors, and in His outdoor teaching He took His meals 
with them. 

8. etwev 8é. “ But (in answer to this cavilling) He said.” Cov. 
and Cran. have “But”; Tyn. and Gen. “Then.” Something 
stronger than “ And” (AV. RV.) is needed. Note elwév 8¢, cizev 
pos, and etrev THY tapaBoXrnv as marks of Lk.’s style. None 
of them is fond in Mt. xviii. 12. . 

4-7. The Parable of the Lost Sheep. Comp. Mt. xviii. 12-14, 
where this parable is given in a totally different connexion, and 
with some differences of detail. Comp. also Jn. x. 1-18. We 
have no means of knowing how often Jesus used the simile of the 
Good Shepherd in His teaching. No simile has taken more hold 
upon the mind of Christendom. See Tert. De Pud. vii. and x. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxiv. ; Is. xl. 11; 1 Kings xxii. 17. 

4. Tis dvOpwmos e€ Suav. Once more He appeals to their per- 
sonal experience. See on xi. 5, and comp. xii. 25, xiv. 5, 28. The 
dvOpwos inserted here marks one difference between this parable 
and the next. 

éxwv éxatov mpédBata. The point is, not that he possesses so 
much, but that the loss in comparison to what remains is so 
small, 

dmodéoas ef aitay év, This is the point of the first two parables, 
—the particular love of God for each individual soul. In Mt. we 
have wAavy 67 (Exod. xxiii. 4 ; Is. lili. 6 ; Jer. xxvii. 17) for doXéoas. 

katadeimer Ta éverykovta évvéa, He is the owner, not the shep- 
herd. His leaving them does not expose them to danger. The 
wilderness (in Mt. ra 6p) is not a specially perilous or desolate 
place, but their usual pasture, in which they are properly tended. 
He does not neglect them, but for the moment he is absorbed in 
the recovery of the lost. Cyril Alex. and Ambrose make the ninety 
and nine to be the Angels, and the one the human race. Ambrose 
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adds, Dives igitur pastor cujus omnes nos centesima portio sumnus. 
Migne, xiv. xv. 1756; lxxii. 798; Payne Smith, p. 497. 
mopeverar ert Td Grodkwdds. For émi of the goal comp. Acts viii. 26, 
ix. 11; Mt. xxii. 9; in each case after wopevecOa. Mt. has here mopevdels 
fnret rd wKavdpevor. 


€ws eipy atts. Peculiar to Lk. There is no cessation of the 
seeking until the lost is found. See Lange, Z. of C. i. p. 497. 

5. emriOnow émi tods Gpous aitod. This also is peculiar to Lk. 
The owner does not drive it back, nor lead it back, nor have it 
carried: he carries it himself. Comp. Is. xl. 11, xlix. 22, lx. 4, Ixvi. 12 
In LXX dGypos is common; in N.T. only here and Mt. xxiii. 4. 

xatpwv. There is no upbraiding of the wandering sheep, nor 
murmuring at the trouble. Comp. the use of xa/puy, xix. 6; Acts 
Vili. 39. 

6. cuvkadel tods pidous, See on ix. 1. In Mt. there is nothing 
about his calling others to rejoice with him. Only his own joy is 
mentioned. It is a mark of great joy that it seeks sympathy. 

16 dtokwhds, Not & dawaAcoa (ver. 9). The sheep went astray 
through its own ignorance and folly (Ps. cxix. 176): the coin was 
lost through the woman’s want of care. This is another mark of 
difference between the first parable and the second. 

7. déyo Spiv. Mt. has the characteristic dyjv A€éyw ipiv. 

4 eal. For 4 without a previous comparative see small print on xvii. 2, 
and comp. Mt. xviii. 8; Mk. ix. 43, 45, 47; I Cor. xiv. 19. Win. xxxv. 2. 
c, p. 302; Simcox, p. 92. Perhaps 4 may be said to imply “a\dov by a 
usage which was originally colloquial. It is freq. in LXX; Gen. xlix. 12; 
Num. xxii. 6, etc. In Mt. xviii. 13 the w@\)or is expressed. 


Sixalors ottwes ob xpelavy Exouvow petavolas. ‘ Righteous who 
are of such a character as to have no need of repentance.” The 
oirwes does not prove that dixaious means those who are really 
righteous. It will fit any explanation of diKalous and od xpetav 
éxovow. If both expressions be taken literally, the ninety-nine 
represent a hypothetical class, an ideal which since the Fall has not 
been reached. But as Jesus is answering Pharisaic objections to 
intercourse with flagrant sinners, both expressions may be ironical 
and refer to the external propriety of those whose care about legal 
observances prevents them from feeling any need of repentance. 
Comp. v. 31. 

Mt. here has rots pi wemAavynpevors. In any case the xaipwr, 
ver. 5, and the xapd here are anthropomorphic, and must not be 
Signi Insperata aut prope desperata magis nos aff::tunt (Grotius); 

ut such wnlooked for results are impossible to Omniscience. We 
must hold to the main lesson of the parable, and not insist on 
interpreting all the details.? 

1 In the Midrash there is a story that Moses, while tending Jethro’s flocks, 
went after a lamb which had gone astray. As he thought that it must be weary, 
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Note the confidence with which Jesus speaks of what takes 
place in heaven, and compare it with the claims made upon His 
followers, xiv. 26, 33. 

petavoodvTe . .. peTavoias, Both verb and substantive are 
much more common in Lk. than in Mt. or Mk. Neither occurs 
in Mt. xviii. 14 or anywhere in Jn. See on v. 32 and iii. 3. 

8-10. §The Parable of the Lost Coin. The main points of 
difference between this and the preceding parable are the changes 
from a man to a woman, and from a sheep, which could stray of its 
own accord, and feel the evil consequences, to a com, which could 
do neither. From this it follows that, while the man might be 
moved by pity rather than by self-interest to bring back the sheep, 
the woman must be moved by self-interest alone to recover the 
coin; also that the woman can blame herself for the loss of the 
coin (jv dmwAeca), which the man does not do with regard to 
the sheep (76 dodwdds), Hence we may infer that the woman 
represents the Church rather than the Divine Wisdom, if she repre- 
sents anything at all. The general result of the two parables is 
that each sinner is so precious that God and His Ministers regard 
no efforts too great to reclaim such. 

8. tis yum; No ég ipdr is added, perhaps because no women 
were present. Yet there may be something in the remark of Wetst. 
Cum varios haberet auditores Christus, mares, feminas, juniores, 
its parabolas accommodat; de pastore, de muliere frugi, de filio pro- 
digo. Women also may work for the recovery of sinners. 

Spaxuds. The word occurs here only in N.T., but often in 
LXX (Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxix. 2; Josh. vii. 21, etc.). The 
Greek drachma was a silver coin of nearly the same value as a 
Roman denarius} (vii. 41, X. 35, Xx. 24), which is not mentioned 
in LXX. It was the equivalent of a quarter of a Jewish shekel 
(Mt. xvii. 24). Ten drachmas in weight of silver would be about 
eight shillings, but in purchasing power about a pound. Wic. has 
“besant,” Tyn. and others have “groat,” Luth. has Gvoschen. 
That the ten coins formed an ornament for the head, and that the 
loss of one marred the whole, is a thought imported into the 
parable. 

ante. The act. is peculiar to Lk. in N.T., and always in the 
sense of Aindling (vill. 16, xi. 33; Acts xxviii. 2, and perhaps Lk. 
xxii. 55: comp. Ex. xxx. 8; Tob. viii. 13 ; Jud. xiii. 13). Oriental 
houses often have no windows, and a lamp would be necessary for 
a search even in the day. 


he carried it back on his shoulders, Then God said, that, because he had shown 
pity to the sheep of a man, He would give him His own sheep, Israel, to feed 
(Edersh. Z. & 7, ii, p. 257; Wetst. on Lk. xv. 5). 

1 Nearly all Latin texts have dragmas, dracmas, or drachmas here ; but Cod. 
Palat. and 4d Novatianum xv. (Hartel’s Cypr. App. p. 65) have denartos, 
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capot.! Von sine pulvere (Beng.). It may be doubted whether 
there is any lesson intended in the coins being lost 2 the house, 
whereas the sheep strays from the fold ; as showing that souls may 
be lost in the Church as well as by going out of it. In any case, 
the details are graphic, and express great and persevering activity. 
“The charge against the Gospel is still the same, that it turns the 
world upside down” (Trench, Far. p. 386). 

9. tas pitas kal yettovas. “Her women friends and neigh- 
bours.” No meaning is to be sought in the change of gender, 
which merely preserves the harmony of the picture. It is women 
who congratulate Naomi and Ruth (Ruth iv. 14, 17). 

10. yiverar xapa évémov. “There comes to be joy,” etc. The 
yiverot = eorae in ver. 7. Joy will arise in any case that may 
occur. “In the presence of” means “in the judgment of.” The 
angelic estimate of the facts is very different from that of the 
Pharisees: comp. xi. 8, xvi. 22; Eph. i. 4-14. 

em évi dpaptwdg. This is the moral throughout,—the value of 
a single sinner. The Pharisees condemned Jesus for trying to 
reclaim multitudes of sinners. They had a saying, “ There is joy 
before God when those who provoke Him perish from the world.” 

11-32. §The Parable of the Prodigal Son. It completes the 
trilogy of these parables of grace, but we cannot be suze that it was 
uttered on the same occasion as the two other parables. The 
Evangelist separates it from them by making a fresh start: Eiev 
dé (comp. xxiv. 44). But this may mean no more than that Jesus, 
having justified Himself against the murmuring of the Pharisees, 
paused ; and then began again with a parable which is a great deal 
more than a reply to objections. Even if it was delivered on some 
other occasion unknown to Lk., he could not have given it a more 
happy position than this. The first two parables give the Divine 
side of grace ; the seeking love of God. The third gives the human 
side ; the rise and growth of repentance in the heart of the sinner. 
It has been called Lvangelium in Evangelio, because of the number 
of gracious truths which it illustrates.2 It has two parts, both of 
which appear to have special reference to the circumstances in 
which Lk. places the parable. The younger son, who was lost and 
is found (11-24), resembles the publicans and sinners ; and the 
elder son, who murmurs at the welcome given to the lost (25-32), 
resembles the Pharisees. In the wider application of the parable 
the younger son may represent the Gentiles, and the elder the 
Jews. Like the Lost Coin, it is peculiar to Lk., who would take 


1MSS. of the Vulg. nearly all read evertzt, which Wordsworth conjectures 
to be a slip for everrit, Lat. Vet. has scofzs mundavit (bf ff, 1), scopzs mundabit 
(iq), scopes commundat (a), scopis mundat (cr), mundat (d), emundat (e). 

2 Inter omnes Christt parabolas hee sane eximia est, plena affectuum et 
pulcherrimis picta coloribus 
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special delight in recording a discourse, which teaches so plainly 
that God’s all-embracing love is independent of privileges of birth 
and legal observances. Its literary beauty would be a further 
attraction to the Evangelist, who would appreciate the delicacy, 
picturesqueness, and truth of this description of human circum- 
stances and emotions. See Jerome, Z/. xxi., for a commentary. 

11. *AvOpwids tis etxev. The appeal to the personal experience 
of each is no longer made; but the idea of ossession still continues 
(éxwv, éxovea, elyev). In each case it is the owner who exhibits the 
self-sacrificing care. j 

12. + émPdddov pepos tis odcias. According to Jewish law 
this would be half what the eldest received, ze. one-third (Deut. 
xxi. 17): but had he any claim to it in his father’s lifetime ? 

Very possibly he had. We have here perhaps a survival o 
that condition of society in which testaments “ took effect immedi- 
ately on execution, were not secret, and were not revocable” 
(Maine, Ancient Law, ch. vi. p. 174, ed. 1861), and in which it 
was customary for a father, when his powers were failing, to abdi- 
cate and surrender his property to his sons. In such cases the 
sons were bound to give the father maintenance; but the act of 
resignation was otherwise complete and irrevocable. Both in 
Semitic and in Aryan society this seems to have been the primitive 
method of succession, and the Mosaic Law makes no provision for 
the privileges of testatorship (zé:d. p. 197). The son of Sirach 
warns his readers against being in a hurry to abdicate (Ecclus. 
XXxili, 19-23), but he seems to assume that it will be done before 
death. We may say, then, that the younger son was not making 
an unheard-of claim. His father would abdicate some day in any 
case: he asks him to abdicate now. See Zxfositor, 3rd series, 
X. pp. 122-136, 1889; Edersh. Ast. of J. WV. p. 367. 

This intrans. use of émi8éAdw occurs Tobit iii, 17, vi. 11; 1 Mac. x. 30. 


Comp. xrnudrwv 7d émiBdddov (Hdt. iv. 115. 1), Other examples in Suicer. 
For ovcla comp. Tobit xiv. 13; 3 Mac. iii. 28. 


Sretkev adtots tov Biov. The verb occurs elsewhere in bibl. 
Grk. x Cor. xii. rr ; Num. xxxi. 27; 1 Mac. i. 6, etc. For rév Bidy 
see On Viii. 43. Here it means the same as #) odo‘a: comp. ver. 31. 

18. pet od woddds fpépas. He allows no delay between the 
granting of his request and the realization of his freedom. On the 
fondness of Lk. for such expressions as od roAAoi, od paxpay, 
and the like, see on vii. 6. 

cuvaydyev wdvra, He leaves nothing behind that can minister 
to his desires; nothing to guarantee his return. The stronger 
form a&ravra is well attested (8 A etc.). 


els xopav pakpdv. There is no reason for making waxpdy an adv, (ver. 
20) rather than an adj. either here or xix. 12: waxpds in the sense of “‘dis- 
tant, remote ” is quite classical. 
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éxet. Away from his father’s care and restraint, and from the 
observation of those who knew him. 

Steckdpmicev Thy odciav. The opposite of ovveydywv mévra, It 
had cost him nothing to collect it together, and he squanders it as 
easily as he acquired it. 

{av dodtws. The expression occurs Jos. Azz. xii. 4. 8; but 
dodrws is not found again either in N.T. or LXX. The dowros is 
“one who does not save, a spendthrift, a prodigal”: Prov. vii. 11; 
comp. Arist. Z7h. JVic. ii. 8. 2, iv. 1. 5. For dowria see Eph. 
v. 18; Tit. 1.6; = Pet. iv. 4; Prov. xxviii. 7; 2 Mac. vi. 4. 
Sometimes dowros is taken in a passive sense, “one who cannot 
be saved, abandoned”; erditus rather than prodigus, as if for 
adowotos (Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 1, p. 168, ii. p. 184, ed. Potter). 
But the active signification is appropriate here. Trench, Sy. 
xvi. ; Suicer and Suidas s. dowros. 

14, The working of Providence is manifested in coincid- 
ences. Just when he had spent everything, a famine, and a 
severe one, arose in precisely that land to which he had gone to 
enjoy himself, and throughout (card) the land. And he himself 
(kai avrés), as well as the country, began more and more to be in 
want. 


Atpds toxvpd. See small print on iv. 25. For nat atrés see on i. 17, 
v. 14, vi. 20. For torepeto@an, “‘ to fee/ want” (mid.), comp. 2 Cor. xi. 8; 
Phil. iv. 2; Ecclus, xi. 11. 


15. mopevdels éxoddyOn évt tHv wodkttav. He has to leave his 
first luxurious abode and attach himself, in absolute dependence, 
to one of another nation, presumably a heathen. Evidently his 
prodigality has not gained him a friend in need. Godet sees in 
this young Jew, grovelling in the service of a stranger, an allusion 
to the teAdvau in the service of Rome. Excepting the quotation 
from LXX in Heb. viii. 11, wodirns in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(xix. 14; Acts xxi. 39): in LXX Prov. xi. 9, 12, xxiv. 43, etc. 
For ékod\y8m see on x. 11. For the sudden change of subject 
in éreppev comp. Vii. 15, xiv. 5, XVli. 2, xix. 4; Acts vi. 6. 

Béoxew yolpous. A degrading employment for anyone, and an 
abomination to a Jew. Comp. Hdt. ii. 47. 1. But the lowest 
degradation has still to be mentioned. ' 

16. éreQdper xoptacPjva.. Exactly as in xvi. 21, of the pangs 
of hunger. See on vi. 21. There is no doubt that yopracGjvat 
(SB DLR) is not a euphemism for yepioat ryv Kotrlay adrot 
(AP QXT AJ), but the true reading: cupiebat saturari (df), con 
cupiscebat saturari (e). Syr-Sin. supports A. 

éx tav Kepatiwv Gv Hobov ot xoipor. The pods of the “ carob 
tree,” or “locust tree,” or “John the Baptist’s tree,” or “S. John’s 
Bread”; so called from the erroneous notion that its pods were 
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the locusts which were the Baptist’s food. The carob tree, 
ceratonia siligua, is still common in Palestine and round the 
Mediterranean. It is sometimes called Sigua Greca. But it is 
rash to assume that the sz/igue of Hor. £. ii. 1. 123; Pers. 
iii. 55; Juv. xi. 58, are carob pods (D.B.?i. p. 1412).!_ For the 
attraction in Gv see on iii. 19. 

obSels eSi80u att>. “No one used to give him” even this 
miserable food, so that the quantity which he got was small. The 
neighbours cared nothing about this half-starved foreigner, who 
even in this vile employment could not earn enough to eat. 

1%. eis éautdv Sé éXOdv. Implies that hitherto he has been 
‘beside himself”: comp. év éavrd yevduevos (Acts xii. 11). The 
expression is classical both in Greek (Diod. Sic. xiii. 95 ; Epictet. 
iii, 1. 15) and Latin, redire ad se (Hor. Zp. ii. 2. 138; Lucret. iv. 
1020; Ter. Adelph. v. 3. 8). This “coming to himself” is mani- 
fested in the thought of home and the longing for it. Want rekindles 
what his revelry had extinguished. See Blass on Acts xii. 11. 

Méoor picbior . . . weprocedovtar dptwy. There is no emphasis 
on dprwy in contrast to kepariwy: the contrast lies in their having 
plenty to eat. Godet sees the proselytes in these picfio.. The 
word occurs in N.T. only here and ver. 19: in LXX Lev. xxv. 50; 
Job vii. 1; Tobit v. 11; Ecclus. vii. 20, xxxiv. 27, Xxxvil. II. 


Only in late Greek is reptocevw trans. In N.T. both act. (xii. 15, xxi. 4) 
and pass. (Mt. xiii. 12, xxv. 29) are used in much the same sense. 


éyh Se Aiwa GSe dwdddupar. Comp. 76 aicxicrw ddreOpa, Apws 
teeurjoat (Thue. iii. 59. 4). The ade is after Aywo inxXBL, 
before Aywd in DRU, ego autem hic fame pereo (Vulg.), while 
AEF etc. omit. The transfer to before Ax caused it to be lost 
in éy 8é. 

18. dvaords wopetcouor. Not mere Oriental fulness of descrip- 
tion (i. 39; Acts x. 20, xxii. 10). The dvacrds expresses his 
a himself from his lethargy and despair (Acts v. 17, ix. 6, 
18). 

eis Tov odpavdy. Against heaven.” This is not a rare use of 
eis: comp. xvil. 4; Mt. xviii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 18, viii. 12. It is 
common in LXX and is found also in class. Grk. Comp. Pharaoh’s 
confession, “Hudpryxa évavtiov Kupiov tod @cod dyav Kal cis iuas 
(Exod. x. 16); also Plat. Rep. iv. 396 A; Phedr. 242 C; Hat. 
i. 138. 2; Soph. O. C. 968. Filial misconduct is a sin utterly 
displeasing to God. But the eis does not mean “crying to heaven 
for punishment,” /immelschretend, which is otherwise expressed 
(Gen. iv. 10, xvili. 21). For dpaptéve évdmidy twos comp. 1 Sam. 

3 “6 These ‘husks’ are to be seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where 


they are sold for food, but are chiefly used for the feeding of cattle and horses, 
and especially for pigs” (Tristram, Vat. Hist. of B. p. 361). 
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vii. 6, xx. 1; Tobit iii. 3; Judith v. 7; Sus. 23. The sin is 
regarded as something to be judged by the person who re. 
gards it. 

kAnOjvor vids cov. By the father himself. What other people 
may call him is not in question. 

19. ds Eva t&v picPiwy cov. This will be promotion from his 
present position. He asks it as a favour. 

20. dvactas #\Oev. The repentance is as real and decided as 
the fall. He prepares full confession, but no excuse; and, having 
made a good resolution, he acts upon it without delay. Here the 
narrative respecting the younger son practically ends. What 
follows (20-24) is mainly his father’s treatment of him; and it is 
here that this parable comes into closest contact with the two 
others. Every word in what follows is full of gracious meaning. 
Note especially éavrot, “his own father,” attod paxpay dméxovtos, 
éordayxvicbn, and Spaydv. In spite of his changed and beggarly 
appearance, his father recognizes him even from a distance. 

éwémecev emt tov tpdxyndov adtod Kat Katedidnoey attév. The 
exact parallel in Acts xx. 37 should be compared. Excepting Mk. 
iii. 10 and the quotations Rom. xv. 3 and Rev. xi. 11, €wiumimreyv 
is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (i. 12; Acts viii. 16, x. 44, etc.), and he 
alone uses it in this sense: comp. Gen. xxxiii. 4, xlv. 14, xlvi. 29. 
Latin texts vary much in rendering érérecev: cecidit (Vulg.), 
incubuit (ad Hier. ad Dam.), procidit (r), superjecit se (e). None 
of them marks the xara- in xarepiAnoey, “kissed him tenderly,” 
deosculatus est. See on vii. 38, and comp. Tobit vii. 6; 3 Mac. 
v. 49. As yet the son has said nothing, and the father does not 
know in what spirit he has returned ; but it is enough that he das 
returned. ‘The father has long been watching for this. 


With the constr. adrod dxéxovros eldev airdy, for abrdv dwréxovra elder, 
comp. xii. 36. 


21. He makes his confession exactly as he had planned it: but 
it is doubtful whether he makes his humiliating request. The 
words zoiyodv pe ws «.7.A., are here attested by SBD UX; but 
almost all other MSS. and most Versions omit them. They may 
be taken from ver. 19, and internal evidence is against them. 
Augustine says, /Von addit quod in illa meditatione dixerat, Fac 
me sicut unum de mercenariis tuis (Quest. Evang. ii. 33). He 
had not counted on his father’s love and forgiveness when he 
decided to make this request; and now emotion prevents him 
from meeting his father’s generosity with such a proposal. But 
the servants are not present. They would not run out with the 
father. Not till the two had reached the house could the order to 
them be given. 

22. Taxd éfevéyxare, “Bring forth quickly”; cto proferte 
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‘The father says nothing to his son; he continues to let his conduct 
speak for him. 


The raxd must be retained with N BL X, Syr-Sin. Vulg. Boh. Aeth. 
Arm, Goth. D and other MSS. have rayéws. 


atod}y thy mpdtyy. Not, “ Aes best robe,” still less “his Jormer 
robe,” which without avrod is scarcely possible; but, “the best 
that we have, the finest in the house.” Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 22. 
The oroA (oré\Aw) was any long and stately robe, such as the 
scribes loved to promenade in (xx. 46), the fa/ar: Mk. xii, 38, 
xvi. 5; Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 133; Esth. vi. 8, rr; 1 Mac. x. 22, xiv. 9. 
It is the common word for the liturgical vestments of Aaron: 
Exod. xxviii. 2, xxix. 21. Trench, Sy. l.; DB? i. p. 808, 


The rjv before crodz}y (D* R) has been inserted because of the rj» before 
wpérny, for an epithet joined to an anarthrous noun is commonly itself 
anarthrous. But comp. Rom. ii. 14, ix. 30; Gal. iii, 21. 


Saxtudwov. Here only in N.T., but freq. in LXX and in classical 
writers. Comp. dvijp xpvoodaxrvAuos (Jas. ii, 2). We are probably 
to understand a signet-ring, which would indicate that he was a 
person of standing and perhaps authority in the house (Esth, 
lil, 10, viii, 2; Gen. xli. 42). The Swod#para were marks of a 
freeman, for slaves went barefoot. None of the three things 
ordered are necessaries. The father is not merely supplying the 
wants of his son, who has returned in miserable and scanty 
clothing. He is doing him honour. The attempts to make the 
robe and the ring and the sandals mean distinct spiritual gifts are 
misapplied labour. 

23. Oicate. Not “sacrifice” (Acts xiv. 13, 18; 1 Cor. x. 20), 
for the context shows that there is no thought of a thank-offering 
but “slay” for a meal (Acts x. 13, xi. 7; Jn. x ro): it implies 
rather more ceremony than the simple “ kill.” 

tov pdoxov tov ovteutév. There is only one, reserved for some 
special occasion. But there can be no occasion better than this. 
Comp. 1 Sam, xxviii. 24; Judg. vi. 25, 28 (A); Jer. xlvi. ax. With 
syireuTés COMP. azraiWeurds, yvwords, Bebnveurcos, xXoveutds. 


etppavOdper, Excepting 2 Cor. ii. 2, this verb is always pass, in N.T. 
but with neut. meaning, ‘‘ be glad, be merry” (xii, 19, xvi. 195 Acts vii, hs 
etc. ). 


24. Note the rhythmical cadence of this refrain (24, 32), and 
comp. Exod. xv. 1, 21; Num. xxiii, xxiv.; 2 Sam. i. 19-27. 
Carmine ust veteres in magno effectu (Beng.). There is probably 
no difference in meaning between the two halves of the refrain ; 3 
but vexpés means “dead to me,” and d@rodwAds “lost to me.” 
Would the father speak to the servants of his son’s being morally 
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dead? Whereas he might well speak of one who had gone away, 
apparently for ever, as practically dead. And if we give a moral 
sense to vexpds, why not to dwroAwduds (xix. 10; [Mt. xviii. 11])? 

Here the first part of the parable ends. The welcome which 
Jesus gave to outcasts and sinners is justified. The words kat 
npfavto eippaiverbar should be given to ver. 25 rather than to ver. 
24. An interval elapses during which the father’s command is 
executed ; and then the banquet, which is the setting of the 
second part of the parable, begins. 

25-32. In the episode of the elder son the murmuring of the 
Pharisees is rebuked, and that in the gentlest manner. They are 
reminded that they are sons, and that to them of right belongs the 
first place. God and His gifts have always been accessible to 
them (ver. 31), and if they reject them, it is their own fault. But 
self-righteousness and exclusiveness are sinful, and may be as fatal 
as extravagance and licentiousness. 

25. év dyp@. Doing his duty, but in no loving spirit. This 
explains why he was not present when his brother returned. 

oupdwvias kal xopay. Performed by attendants, not by those at 
the banquet. Comp. Discumbens de die inter choros et symphonias 
(Suet. Calig. xxxvii.). Neither word occurs again in N.T. In 
LXX xopds is freq. (Exod. xv. 20, xxxiil. 19; Judg. xi. 34, etc.) ; 
ovpdwvia (Dan. iii. 5, 10) is a musical instrument. D.BZ.? art. 
“Dulcimer”; Pusey, Danie/, p. 29. There were some who under- 
stood symphonia in this passage to mean a musical instrument, for 
Jerome (£f. xxi.) protests against the idea. It almost certainly 
means a band of players or singers, and probably fluteplayers (Polyb. 
xxvi. 10. 5, xxxi. 4. 8). D. of Ant.? art. Symphonia. 

26. tav maiSwv. Perhaps not the same as the dodAox (ver. 22), 
who are occupied with the banquet. 


Vulg. has serv¢ for both; Cod. Vercell. has puerd for both ; Cod. Palat, 
has puerz for watdes and servi for doko. No English Version distinguishes 
the two words, and RV. by a marginal note implies that the same Greek word 
is used. 


ti dy ein tata. “What all this might mean.” Comp. Acts 
x. 17, and contrast Lk. xviii. 36, where there is no dv. Here 8xAD 
omit dv. His not going in at once and taking for granted that 
what his father did was right, is ferzapgs an indication of a wrong 
temper. Yet-to inquire was reasonable, and there is as yet no 
complaint or criticism. See second small print on i. 29. 


27. 811. Recitative, and to be omitted in translation: see on i. 45 and 
vii. 16. Not, ‘* Because thy brother is come.” There is no hint that the 
servant is ridiculing the father’s conduct. 


bytaivovra. Not to be taken in a moral sense, about which the 
servant would give no opinion, but of bodily health. The house- 
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hold knew that the father had been anxious about his son’s safety. 
See on vii. 10, and comp. Tob. v. 21. For éwé\aBev of “ receiving 
back” comp. Vi. 34. 

28. dpyicOn 5é kat odk HOedev. Note the characteristic 8 «ai 
here and ver. 32 (see on iii. 9), and the change of tense: the 
unwillingness to go in was a state which continued. Hence 
the father’s entreaties continue also (wapexdéder). He treats both 
sons with equal tenderness: the éfe\@dv here is parallel to Spayuyv 
in ver. 20. 

The reading 70édnoev (A L PQ R X) arose from a wish to harmonize the 
tenses. The reading ody (P QT A) instead of 6¢ (§ A B D LR X) is followed 


in Vulg. (pater ergo illius) and AV. (‘‘ therefore came his father out”): but 
it is a correction for the sake of smoothness. Lat. Vet. either vero or autem. 


29. tocaita érn Soukedw cor. His view of his relation to his 
father is a servile one. With tocaira comp. Jn. xii. 37, xxi. II. 

obdénore évto\jv gou mapyGov. The blind self-complacency of 
the Pharisee, trusting in his scrupulous observance of the letter of 
the Law, is here clearly expressed. This sentence alone is strong 
evidence that the elder brother represents the Pharisees rather 
than the Jewish nation as a whole, which could hardly be supposed 
to make so demonstrably false a claim. For wapi)\Oov in the sense 
of “neglect, transgress,” see on xi. 42. 

pot obdémote CSwxas Eptpov. The pronoun first with emphasis : 
“Thou never gavest me a kid,”—much less a fatted calf. He is 
jealous, and regards his father as utterly weak in his treatment of 
the prodigal; but what specially moves him is the injustice of it 
all. His own unflagging service and propriety have never been 
recognized in any way, while the spendthrift has only to show 
himself in order to receive a handsome recognition. 


Both here and Mt. xxv. 32, B has épldcoy for ép.gos. Here the diminutive 
has point. In LXX épigos prevails, 


ta peta Tv ditwv pou edppav0G. He does not see that‘he is 
exhibiting much the same spirit as his brother. He wants to have 
his father’s property in order that he may enjoy himself apart from 
him. 

80. 6 vids cou oftos. Contemptuous: “This precious son of 
yours.” He will not say “my brother.” 

peta wopvav. This is mere conjecture, thrown out partly in con- 
trast to wera t&v didwv pov (who of course would be respectable), 
partly to make the worst of his brother’s conduct. That it shows 
how 4e would have found enjoyment, had he broken loose, is not 
so clear. But although there is contrast between wopyvav and trav 
giAwv pov, and between tov ocirevtdv pdoxov and épidor, there is 
none between éOvcas and édwxas, as if the one implied more exertion 
and trouble than the other, and therefore more esteem. 


: 
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#\Oev. There is no bitterness in this, as if to imply that a 
stranger had come rather than a member of the family returned. 
Throughout the parable the prodigal is said to “come,” not to 
“return” (vv. 20, 27; comp. 18). But there may be bitterness in 
cov tov Biov. As the father had freely given the younger son his 
share, it would more fairly have been called rév Biov airod. 

81. Téxvov. More affectionate than vié, although the son had 
not said, “‘ Father.” Comp. ii. 48, xvi. 25; Mt. xxi. 28; Mk. x. 24; 
2 Tim. ii. 1. 

ot mdvrote. In emphatic contrast to the one who has been so 
long absent, and perhaps in answer to his own emphatic eof (ver. 
29). “What he is enjoying for this one day, ‘ou hast always 
been able to command.” But, like the Pharisees, this elder son 
had not understood or appreciated his own privileges. Moreover, 
like the first labourers in the vineyard, he supposed that he was 
being wronged because others were treated with generosity. 

ndvra Ta euda od éotw. If he wanted entertainments he could 
always have them; the property had been apportioned: dretAcv 
avrois Tov Blov (ver. 12). 

Thus the first reproach is gently rebutted. So far from the 
elder son’s service never having met with recognition, the recogni- 
tion has been constant ; so constant that he had failed to take 
note of it. The father now passes to the second reproach,—the 
unfair recompense given to the prodigal. It is not a question of 
recompense at all; it is a question of joy. Can a family do other- 
wise than rejoice, when a lost member is restored to it? 

82. eddpavOivar 8€ kal xapjvar éde. Note the emphatic order. 
“To be merry and be glad was our bounden duty.” The eddpar- 
Ova of the external celebration, the yapjvoe of the inward feeling. 
The imperf, perhaps contains a gentle reproof: it was a duty which 
the elder son had failed to recognize. 

& d8ebds cou obtos. The substitution of 6 ddeAdos cov for 
6 vids pov, and the repetition of otros, clearly involve a rebuke: 
“this thy brother, of whom thou thinkest so severely. If I have 
gained a son, thou hast gained a brother.” 

Not the least skilful touch in this exquisite parable is that it 
ends here. We are not told whether the elder brother at last 
went in and rejoiced with the rest. And we are not told how the 
younger one behaved afterwards. Both those events were still in 
the future, and both agents were left free. One purpose of the 
parable was to induce the Pharisees to come in and claim their 
share of the Father’s affection and of the heavenly joy. Another 
was to prove to the outcasts and sinners with what generous love 
they had been welcomed. Marcion omitted this parable. 

XVI. 1-31. On the Use of Wealth. This is taught in two 
parables, the Unrighteous Steward (1-8) and the Rich Man and 
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Lazarus (19-31). The intermediate portion is partly supplementary 


re nt 


to the first parable (9-13), partly introductory to the second ~ 


(14-18). The first is addressed to the disciples (ver. 1), but is 
felt by the Pharisees who heard it to apply to them (ver. 14). The 
second appears to be addressed directly to the Pharisees. Both of 
them teach that riches involve, not sin, but responsibility and peril. 
They are a trust rather than a possession ; and the use made of 
wealth in this world has great influence upon one’s condition in 
the great Hereafter. The steward seems to illustrate the case of 
one who by a wise use of present opportunities secures a good con- 
dition in the future; while the rich man exhibits that of one who 
by misuse of his advantages here ruins his happiness hereafter. 
Attempts have been made to connect these two parables with 
the three which precede, and also with the three which follow. A 
connexion in fact with what precedes cannot be established. 
There is no clear intimation of a break, but there is intimation of 
a fresh start, which may or may not be upon the same occasion. 
But in thought a connexion may be admitted. These two parables, 
like the previous three, are directed against special faults of the 
Pharisees. The former three combated their hard exclusiveness, 


EE 


self-righteousness, and contempt for others. These two combat — 
their self-indulgence. It is still harder to establish a connexion in © 


fact between these two and the three which follow ; but Edersheim 


thinks that the thought which binds all five together is righteous- 


ness. The five run thus: the Unrighteous Steward, the Unrighteous 
Owner (Dives), and the Unrighteous Judge; the Self-righteous 
Pharisee and the Self-righteous Servant (Z. & 7. ii. p. 264). 
Milligan gives a somewhat similar grouping (Zxfositor, August, 
1892, p. 114). 

1-8. § The Parable of the Unrighteous Steward. The difficulty 
of this parable is well known, and the variety of interpretations is 
very great. A catalogue of even the chief suggestions would serve 
no useful purpose: it is sufficient to state that the steward has 
been supposed to mean the Jewish hierarchy, the tax-collectors, 
Pilate, Judas, Satan, penitents, S. Paul, Christ. Here again, there- 
fore, we have absolutely contradictory interpretations (see on xiv. 


33). But the difficulty and consequent diversity of interpretation — 
are for the most part the result of mistaken attempts to make the © 
details of the parable mean something definite. Our Lord Him- © 
self gives the key to the meaning (ver. 9), and we need not go 
beyond the point to which His words plainly carry us The 
steward, however wanting in fidelity and care, showed great prud- 
ence in the use which he made of present opportunities as a means” 
of providing for the future. ‘The believer ought to exhibit similar 
prudence in using material advantages in this life as a means of 


providing for the life to come. If Christians were as sagacious 


me titati Pics 


ie Ale 
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and persevering in using wealth to promote their welfare in the 
next world, as worldly men are in using it to promote their in- 
terests here, the Kingdom of God would be more flourishing than 
it is. We may put aside all the details of the parable as mere 
setting. Every parable contains details which are not intended to 
convey any lesson, although necessary to complete the picture, or 
to impress it upon the memory. In this parable the proportion 
of such details is larger than in others. It should, however, be 
noticed that the steward provides for his future by means of goods 
which are not his own, but are merely entrusted to his care. The 
wealth out of which the Christian lays up treasure in heaven is in 
like manner not his own, but is held in trust. The method of the 
parable is very similar to that in the parable of the Unrighteous 
Judge (xiii. 2). In both we have an argument @ fortiori. In that 
case the argument is, If an unrighteous judge will yield to the 
importunity of a stranger, how much more will a righteous and 
loving Father listen to the earnest prayers of His own children? 
Here the argument is, If an unrighteous steward was commended 
by his earthly master for his prudence in providing for his future 
by a fraudulent use of what had been committed to him, how 
much more will a righteous servant be commended by his heavenly 
Master for providing for eternity by a good use of what has been 
committed to him? But see the explanation given by Latham in 
Pastor Pastorum, pp. 386-398. The literature on the subject is 
voluminous and unrepaying. For all that is earlier than 1800 see 
Schreiber, Wistorico-critica explanationum parabole de improbo econ. 
descriptio, Lips. 1803. For 1800-1879 see Meyer-Weiss, p. 515, 
or Meyer, Eng. tr. p. 209. 

1. "Edeyev Sé Kal mpds tods padytds. For éXeyey 5é of a new 
start in the narrative see xviii. 1. The meaning of the xai is 
that at this time He also said what follows, and it was addressed 
to the disciples. The latter would include many more than the 
Twelve. Note both dé cad (xv. 28, 32) and mpds. 

“AvOpwnds tis qv tAovoros. The rich owner is almost as 
variously interpreted as the steward. ‘The commonest explana- 
tion is God; but the Romans, Mammon, and Satan have also 
been suggested. Grave objections may be urged against all of 
these interpretations. It is more likely that the owner has no 
special meaning. We are probably to understand that he lived 
in the town while the steward managed the estate. Note the rus. 

oikovépov. Here he is a superior person to the one mentioned 
xii. 42. There the steward is a slave or freedman, left in charge 
of other slaves, corresponding on the whole to the Roman ais- 
pensator or villicus. Here he is a freeman, having the entire 
management of the estate, a procurator. Comp. St mandandum 
aliquid procuratori de agricultura aut imperandum villico est (Cic. 
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De Orat.i. 58. 249). But the procurator was often a slave, and 
perhaps in some cases was not superior to the dispensator or the 
villicus. See D. of Ant. ii. pp. 496, 957. Vulg. has vz//icus here 
and dispensator xii. 42 (where see note) and avcarius Rom. xvi. 23. 

SeBAHOy abt. This use of d:aBddAAcw of hostile information 
presumably true is not common in class. Grk. It probably implies 
accusing behind a person’s back (Dan. iii. 8, vi. 24 (Theod.) ; 2 Mac. 
iii. 11; 4 Mac. iv. 1; Hdt. viii. r10. 1; Thue. iii. 4. 4); but évdia- 
BadXew is used Num. xxii. 22 of mere hostility. Eusebius (perhaps 
quoting Papias) says of the woman, who may be identical with the 
woman taken in adultery, d:aBAnOeton emt rod xupiov (HZ. £, iii. 
39. 16). Vulg. here has diffamatus est; Beza, delatus est; Luther, 
der ward beriichtiget. The os by no means implies that the charge 
was false (Jas. ii. 9), but is in accordance with the best authors, 
who use it after xarnyopeiv as well as after diaBddAAav. The 
steward does not deny the charge. 

ds Stackoprifer. Not guasz dissipasset (Vulg.), “that he had 
wasted” (AV.); but “as wasting” or “as a waster of.” For ra 
émdpxovta attod see on viii. 3. The epithet rov oixovduor ris 
adixias (ver. 8) does not refer to this culpable neglect and 
extravagance, but to the fraudulent arrangement with the creditors. 
Nevertheless there is no hint that his fraud was a new de- 
parture. 

2. pwrjcas aitév. For dwveiv of summoning by a message 
comp. xix. 15; Jn. ix. 18, 24, xi. 28. 

tl toto dKxovw wept cod; No emphasis on ood, as if it meant 
“‘of ¢hee among all people.” The question is taken in three ways. 
“What? do I hear this of thee?” 2. “What is this that I hear 
of thee?” (RV.). 3. “Why doI hear this of thee?” Acts xiv. 
15, where ti tadra vroveire; means, “ Why do ye these things?” 
is in favour of the last. See Blass on Acts xiv. 15. 

dméSos tov Né6yov. “ Render the (necessary) account.” This is 
commonly understood of the final account, to prepare for the 
surrender of the stewardship. But it might mean the account to 
see whether the charge was true; and the use elsewhere in N.T. 
rather points to this (Mt. xii. 36; Acts xix. 40; Rom. xiv. 123 
Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 5). In that case the thought to be 
supplied is, ‘a steward who cannot disprove charges of this kind 
is an impossibility.” The steward, knowing that he cannot dis- 
prove the charges, regards this demand for a reckoning as equivalent 
to dismissal. 


With the originally Ionic form éivy (§ BDP) contrast ¢dyeoas and 


mleoas (xvii. 8). 


8. eiwev éy gaurd. Not then and there, but when he thought 
the matter over afterwards. Comp. vii. 39, xviii. 4; Mt. ix. 3. 
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Note the pres. ddarpetrar, “is taking away,” ze. what he is doing 
amounts to that. He does not say, “has taken away.” 

oxdnrey obk toxdw. “I have not strength to dig.” Comp. 
oxarrew yap ovK ériorapou (Aristoph. Aves, 1432). Only here and 
XvVili. 35 does émaitety occur in N.T. Comp. Ps. cviii. 10 ; Ecclus. 
xl. 28. It means “to ask again and again, ask importunately,” and 
so “to beg for alms.” Soph. O.C.1364. Comp. zpocaureiy, Jn. ix. 8. 

4. éyvwv. The asyndeton and the aor. express the suddenness 
of the idea: sudzto consilium cepit (Beng.). This aor. is sometimes 
called aoristus tragicus. Burton, § 45. The subject of Sefdvra 
is the debtors mentioned afterwards. See Blass on Acts xiii. 22, 

5. xpeoptdetav. Comp. vii. 41 5 Prov. xxviii. 13; Job xxxi. 37. 
They paid in kind, and the steward had sometimes received more 
from them than he had put down in the accounts. This time 
he makes the amount paid agree with the amount entered by 
reducing the amount paid. He thus curries favour with the 
debtors, and to some extent lessens the number of his manifest 
defalcations. The covenants were kept by the steward; and he 
now hands to each debtor his written agreement,—A¢éar cov 74 
ypappara,—in order that the debtor may reduce the amount which 
he covenanted to pay. The debtor gained on this last payment. 
The steward gained on the previous payments. 

6. Bdtous. Here only in N.T. Comp. Aq. Sym. Theod. 
Is, v. 10 (where LXX has xepdyuov), and Jos. Anzé. viii. 2.9. The 
bath was for liquids what the efahk was for solids. It equalled 
about 8 gallons, being the petpyrys of Jn. ii. 6; and 100 bath 
of oil would probably be worth about £10. See Edersh. His¢. of 
J LV. p. 283, ed. 1896. For xafioas see on xiv. 28. 

7. xdpous. Here only in N. T. Comp. Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. 
xi. 32; Ezek. xlv. 13: Jos. Ant. xv. 9. 2. The cor or homer=10 
ephahs = 30 seahs or odra (xili. 21; Mt. xiii. 33). It equalled 
about 1o bushels, and 100 cor of wheat would be worth £100 to 
4#120. But there is very great uncertainty about the Hebrew 
measures, for da¢a are vague and not always consistent. We are 
to understand that there were other debtors with whom the steward 
dealt in a similar manner; but these suffice as examples. The 
steward suits his terms to the individual in each case, and thus 
his arbitrary and unscrupulous dealing with his master’s preperty 
is exhibited. See Schanz, ad doe. 


Both Bdros and xépos are instances of Hebrew words which have assumed 
regular Greek terminations. See Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 44. 


8. tv oixovépov Tis ddixias. These words are to be taken 
together, as rod papywva ris adixias shows. In both cases we 
have a characterizing genitive. Comp. xperijs ris dduxias (xviii. 6). 
Win. xxx. 9. b, p. 254, xxxiv. 3. b, p. 297; Green, p. go. 
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It is grammatically possible to take rfjs déixlas after émfverer (4 Mac. 
i, 10, iv. 4); but in that case re Ppoviuws éwolncev would be very in- 
congruous. 


dpovipws.  Prudently, intelligently,” with a shrewd adjustment 
of means to ends. It is the man’s prompt savoir faire that is 
praised. Wic. has “prudently” from prudenter (Vulg.); but all 
other English Versions have “ wisely.” Some have erroneously 
concluded from this that the scrutiny of the accounts ended 
favourably for the steward; others that, although he did not 
escape detection, yet he was allowed to remain steward for his 
shrewdness. The original charge was not disproved, and the 
steward was dismissed. His master saw that in spite of this he 
had found friends and a home, and for this commended him. 
Comp. Syr. Zo, guexso, laudas qui heros fallunt? Chr. Jn loco 
ego vero laudo Recte sane. Ter. Heaut. ili. 2. 26. The adv. occurs 
here only in N.T., but ¢pdvipos is common (xii. 42; Mt. vii. 24, 
x. 16, XxIv. 45, etc.). 

Ste of ulot tod aidvos todTov. “ He was justified in praising 
his shrewdness, because”; or, “I cite this example of shrewdness, 
because.”, This is the moral of the whole parable. Men of the 
world in their dealings with men like themselves are more prudent 
than the children of light are in their intercourse with one another. 
Worldly people are very farsighted and ready in their transactions 
with one another for temporal objects. The spiritually minded 
ought to be equally ready in making one another promote heavenly 
objects. “The sous of this world” occurs only here and xx. 34; 
but comp. Acts iv. 36; Mk. ii. 19. 


povipdrepor tarép.. For this use of brép comp. Heb, iv. 123 Judg, ub 
25; 1 Kings xix. 4; Ecclus. xxx. 173; also rapd, iil. 13. 

tods ulots tod dwtds. We have viol dwrds, Jn. xii. 36; 1 Thes. 

v. 5; and réxva dwrds, Eph. v. 8; comp. 2 Thes. ii. 3. Is the 

expression found earlier than N.T.? Comp. i. 78, ii. 32; and see 
Lft. Zp. p. 74. 

eis Thy yevedv thy gautov. Not, “zm their generation,” but, 

“‘ towards their own generation” ; erga idem sentientes; im Verkehr 

mit thres Gleithen. The clause belongs to both of viol 7. aidvos 

tovrov and tots viods t. dwrds, not to the former only. The 

steward knew the men with whom he had to deal: they would 

see that it was to their own interest to serve him. The sons of 

light ought to be equally on the alert to make use of opportunities. 


Vulg. has 2 generatione sua; but Cod. Palat. reads i seeculum istut, 
which respects the e/s, while it misrepresents éavrdv, 


9-14. Comments respecting the Parable and its Application, 
which are still addressed to the disciples. To prevent possible 
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misunderstanding owing to the commendation of a dishonest 
servant, Christ here insists upon the necessity of fidelity in dealing 
with worldly possessions. He shows clearly that it is not the 
dishonesty of the steward which is commended as an example, 
but his prudence in using present opportunities as a means of 
providing for the future. 

9. Kat éy® suiv Aéyw. “And J say to you,” or “TJ also say 
to you”; balancing what the master said to the steward. The 
disciples ought to earn similar commendation in spiritual matters. 


Here, as in ii, 48 and Acts x. 26, the correct reading seems to be xal 
éyé: but almost everywhere else «dy is right (xi. 9, xix. 23, xx. 3, xxii. 
29, etc.). So also «déuol and xdyé rather than xat éyol and kal éué. Greg. 
Proleg. p. 96. 


€autoits mowjoate idovs. The pronoun stands first with 
emphasis. “In your own interest make friends.” The friends 
are those in need, who are succoured by the benevolent use of 
wealth, and show their gratitude by blessing their benefactors and 
praying for them. The poor are the representatives of Christ 
(Mt. xxv. 40), and it is well worth while having them as friends. 
Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 10. Mammon is not personified here as it is 
im ver. 13. Comp. pi érexe emt xpjpacw adixors (Ecclus. v. 8). 
The word appears to mean ‘‘ that which is trusted in.” Lacrum Puntce 
mammon dicitur (Aug. De Serm. Dom. in Monte, ii. 14. 47). But although 
found in Punic it is of Syrian origin and was in use in the Targums. The 
expression occurs in the Book of Enoch: ‘‘ Our souls are satisfied with ¢he 
mammon of unrighteousness, but this does not prevent us from descending 
into the flame of the pain of Sheol” (Ixiii. 10). There are rabbinical sayings 
which are akin to what Jesus here says: ¢.g. that ‘‘alms are the salt of 
riches,” and that ‘‘ the rich help the poor in this world, but the poor help the 
rich in the world to come.” See Scheettg. i. p. 299; Herzog, PRZ.? art. 
Mammon. The spelling pappovas, with double », is not correct. 


ta Srav éxXimy Sdéwvrat Spds. Here, as in xiv. 10, the iva, 
if it expresses purpose and not result, refers to Christ’s purpose 
in giving this advice rather than to that of the disciples in follow- 
ing it. ‘ When it shall fail” means when the wealth shall have 
come toanend. The subject of éxAiy is 5 papwras. The read- 
ing éxAlmytre or éxAcirnre would mean “when ye die” (Gen. 
xxv. 8, xlix. 33; Ps. civ. 29; Jer. xlii. (xlix.) 17, 22; Tobit xiv. 11; 
Wisd. v. 13). In either case the verb is intrans. No acc. is to be 
understood. Comp. Ps. Sol. iii. 16, xvii. 5. 


The evidence although somewhat confused, is quite decisive for the sing. 
éxdlry or éxdelrpy (N* AB* DL RXITI etc., Syr. Boh, Arm. Aeth.) as 
against the plur. éxAlwyre or éxhelayre (F RUT AA ete, etc., Vulg. Goth.) 
Wordsw. is almost alone in defending éxAlayre. Sadler represents the choice 
as between “‘ye fail” and ‘‘ they fail.” 


Se&Svrar. This may be impersonal, like aizotow in xii. 20. 
25 
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But possibly the ¢iAou are to be understood as procuring the 
reception: gut eos introducant in tabernacula xterna, qui necesst- 
tatibus suis terrena bona communicaverint (Aug. Quest. Evang. 
ii. 34); or again, as giving them a welcome when they enter. Comp. 
the use of déyer Oar ix. 5, 48; Jn. iv. 45. 

eis Tas aiwvlous oxnvds. The emphasis is on aiwviovs, “into 
the e¢erna/ tabernacles,” in contrast to the uncertain and transitory 
houses of the debtors (ver. 4). The steward secured a home for 
a time; but a wise use of opportunities may secure a home for 
eternity. In 5 Esdras ii. 11 God is represented as promising ‘o 
Israel, dabo eis tabernacula xterna, que preparaveram tllis (Fritzsche, 
p. 643). Some such idea Peter seems to have had in his mind 
at the Transfiguration (ix. 33). The combination of “eternal” 
with “ tabernacles” is remarkable, because oxyvaié is commonly 
used of dwellings which are very temporary. 

10. We have here a general principle which is capable of 
application in a variety of spheres. The reference to the parable 
is less direct than in ver. 9. 

év é\axlorw. ‘‘In very little” rather than ‘‘in that which is least.” 
Comp. xix. 17. We find in Irenzeus, Sz 2 modico fideles non fuistis, quod 
magnum est guts dabit vobts (ii. 34. 3), which is probably a loose quotation 
of Lk. made from memory. Im the so-called 2 Ep. Clem. Rom. we have a 
similarly fused citation: ef 7d puxpdv odx érnpijcare, Td wéya Ths duty ddcer ; 
Aéyw yap div bre 6 miorés vy eXaxlorw Kal év ToAN@ miords eoriw (viii.), 
which some suppose to have come from an apocryphal gospel, and others to 
be the source used by Irenzeus. Comp. Hippol. Her. x. 29, tva éml rg 


paxp@ tiords edpeOels kal Td péya misrevOjjvat SuvyOgs. All three are probably 
reminiscences of Lk. Comp. Mt. xxv. 21, 23. 


11. +6 ddixw papwve. Obviously this means the same as the 
papwva THs ddixias, 2.¢. the wealth which is commonly a snare and 
tends to promote unrighteousness. Some, however, make 7@ 
adikw balance 76 dAn@wdv, and force ddicos to mean “ deceitful,” 
and so ‘‘false” wealth, which is impossible. 

76 G\nOvdv. That which is a real possession, genuine wealth. 
We are not to supply papywvd, which is masc. Heavenly riches 
would not be called “mammon.” It is clear that this is parallel 
to woAXG@ in ver. 10, as ddikw papwva to eAaxiorw, and that this 
genuine wealth means much the same as the “ten cities” (xix. 
17). The connexion between mortoit and motetce, “trusty” and 
“entrust,” is perhaps not accidental. Neither Latin nor English 
Versions preserve it. Cran. has the impossible rendering, “ who 
wyll beleve you in that whych is true.” 

12. év 7G dddotpiw. Earthly wealth is not only trivial and 
unreal ; it does not belong to us. It is ours only as a loan and 
a trust, which may be withdrawn at any moment. Heavenly 
possessions are immense, real, and eternally secure. With od 
éyéveode, “ye did not srove to be,” comp. yeyovévar (x. 36). 
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TO Spérepov tis Séce. piv; ‘ Who will give you (in the would 
to come) that which is entirely your own,” your inheritance, “the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” 
(Mt. xxv. 34). The case sketched in these three verses (10-12) 
is that of a wealthy owner who educates his son for managing the 
estate to which he is heir, and proves his fitness for it by allow- 
ing him to have control of something that is of little value except 
as an instrument for forming and discerning character. If the 
son proves faithless in this insignificant charge, he is disinherited. 
il y a la une admirable conception du but de la vie terrestre et 
méme de lexistence de la matiere (Godet). 


It seems to be impossible to make satisfactory sense of the notable 
reading 7d uérepov, attested by B L and Origen, and to some extent by 
Tertullian, who has meum (Adv. Mare. iv. 33): ¢i1 also have meum, and 
157 has éuov. Almost all other witnesses (NADPRXTAATI etc, 
Versions, Cypr. Cyr-Alex. etc.) have 7d tuérepov, which, however, would be 
an inevitable correction, if rd juérepov were genuine. 


18. This verse forms a natural conclusion to the comments 
on the parable; and, if it was uttered only once, we may believe 
that this is its original position, rather than in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where it is placed by Mt. (vi. 24). So Schanz, Weiss. 

Oddels oikérns Svatar Suct Kupiors Souhevder. “No domestic 
can be a slave to two masters”: comp. Jas. iv. 4. To bea 
servant to two masters is possible, and is often done. But to be 
at the absolute disposal of two masters is not possible. The 
force of dovAevey must be preserved, and the special meaning of 
oixérys is also worth noting. 

% évds dvOééerar. The omission of the article makes very little 
difference: “one or other of the two.” As the second clause is 
less strong than the first, the 7 may be understood in the sense 
of “or at Zast he will hold on to”—so as to stand by and 
support. 

od Sivacbe. It is morally impossible, for each claims undivided 
service. Mammon is here personified as a deity, devotion to 
whom is shown in “ covetousness which is idolatry ” (Col. iii. 5). 
No vice is more exacting than avarice. 

14-18. Introduction to the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 

14. *Hxovoy $é taéta mévta. This shows that the occasion is 
the same; but the scoffs of the Pharisees diverted Christ’s words 
from the disciples (ver. 1) to themselves. Note the zavra. 

gudpyupot Smdpxovtes. Avarice was their constant character- 
istic: for the verb see on vili. 41 and xxiii. 50. ‘The adj. occurs 
2 Tim. iii. 2 and nowhere else in bibl. Grk., but is quite classical. 
2 Mac. x. 20 we have ¢uAapyvpetyv. The covetousness. of 
the Pharisees is independently attested, and they regarded their 
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wealth as a special blessing for their carefulness in observing the 
Law. Hence their contempt for teaching which declared that 
there is danger in wealth, and that as a rule it promotes un- 
righteousness. They considered themselves an abiding proof of 
the connexion between riches and righteousness: moreover, they 
had their own explanation of the reason why a Rabbi who was 
poor declaimed against riches. Comp. xx. 47. 


SEcuueripitov. ‘Turned up the nose (uuxrip) at”: xxiii. 355 Ps. ii. 4, 
xxxiv. 16. Here derddebant (f), enridebant (a), sudsannabant (d). In class, 
Grk. pu«rnplfev is more usual: Gal. vi. 7; 2 Kings xix. 21; Pr. i. 303 
Is. xxxvii. 22; Jer. xx. 7. In medical writers it means ‘‘ bleed at the nose.” 


15. évdémiov tv avOpdrwv. This is the emphatic part of the 
statement. The Pharisees succeeded in exhibiting themselves as 
righteous persons im the judgment of men; but God’s judgment 
was very different. Comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16, xxiii. 5, 6, 7, 25. 

8 3é Ocds yivdoner Tas Kapdias. The use of ywwoxew, which 
commonly implies the acquisition of knowledge, rather than 
eidévor, is remarkable. We find the same word used of Christ, 
even where the knowledge must have been supernatural (Jn. ii. 
24, 25, X. 14, 27, XVli. 25). The exact antithesis would have been, 
“but before God ye cannot justify yourselves.” This, however, 
would have implied that there were no Pharisees who were not 
hypocrites: that God reads their hearts is true in all cases. 
Comp. 6 8% @eds derat eis xapdiav (1 Sam. xvi. 7), and again, 
macas Kapdias érdfer KUptos kat wav évOvunpa ywooxe (1 Chron. 
XXViii. g). 

dt. Td év dvOpdrrog Syydrov. We must understand something 
before éru: ‘* But God knoweth your hearts [and He seeth not as 
man seeth], because that which is exalted in the eyes of men,” 
etc. For this use of év comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 11, and perhaps Jude 1: 
it is clear that év évOpdrous = évwiriov Tdv avOpatwv above. Comp. 
Job. t5y4 3.1 Sam. xvi 7. 

BSe\vypa. Here only in N.T. in the general sense of an 
abomination: comp. Gen. xliii. 31, xlvi. 34. Elsewhere (Mt. 
xxiv. 15; Mk. xiii. 14; Rev. xvii. 4, 5, xxi. 27) of the special 
abominations of idolatry: comp. 1 Kings xi. 5, 33, xx. 26; 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, xxi. 2. The word belongs to Hellenistic Greek, and is very 
freq. in LXX. It meant originally that which greatly offends the 
nostrils, and it is very much in excess of the usual antithesis to 
tymrov, Viz. tarrewov. See Suicer, s.v. 


16-18. The discourse has been so greatly condensed that the connecting 
links have been lost. It is possible that the connexion is something of this kind, 
“*To be justified before God is all the more necessary now when the Kingdom 
of God among men is being founded. The Law has been superseded. Its types 
have been fulfilled, and its exclusiveness is abolished: everyone now can force 
his way to salvation. But the mora/ principles of the Law are imperishable : 
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you cannot abolish them, And thus your frequent divorces violate the spirit of 
the Law.” Others regard ver. 18 as symbolical. ‘* You and those whom you 
instruct are wedded to the Divine revelation, and if you desert it for anything 
else you are guilty of spiritual adultery.” But in that case what meaning can 
the second clause have? How can anyone commit spiritual adultery by accept- 
ing the revelation which the Jews rejected? See on ver. 18 for another attempt 
at a parabolic interpretation. 


16. ‘O vouos Kat ot mpopijtat. A common expression for the 
O.T. Dispensation. It may point to a time when the Hebrew 
Canon consisted only of the Law and the Prophets (Mt. v. 17, 
Vii. 12, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, xxviii. 23). See Ryle, Canon of O.T. 
p. 118. 

péxpt “lwdvov. We supply joav: “they existed and had 
authority until John.” 


This is the only passage in which uéxpe is found preceding a vowel; else- 
where péxprs is used (Mk. xiii. 30; Heb. xii. 4). See on dxpr, i. 20. 


tas eis adthy Bidterar. “Every one forces his way into it,”— 
perhaps not always in the right spirit. See Hort, /udaistic 
Christianity, p. 26. The was is to be noticed: the Jew has no 
longer any exclusive rights. Here @uaeror is mid. according to 
class. usage: in Mt. xi. 12 it is pass.—“ the Kingdom of God is 
forced, taken by storm.” 

17. Edxométepov. See on v. 23. The 8é which follows it is 
“But” (RV.), not “And” (AV.). Many English Versions omit 
the conjunction. Sacilius est autem (Vulg.). 

xeptav. Minime litere minimus apex, t.e. one of the little horns 
(xépas) or minute projections which distinguish Hebrew letters, 
otherwise similar, from one another. There are several Jewish 
sayings which declare that anyone who is guilty of interchanging 
any of these similar letters in certain passages in O.T. will destroy 
the whole world. Wetst. on Mt. v. 18; Schoettg. i. p. 29; Edersh. 
ZL. & T. i. pp. 537) 538. 


For the form xepéa = xepala comp. ii. 13, and see WH. ii. App. p. I51. 
Marcion read r&v Adywr pov, or Ta Adyowv Tod Kuplov, instead of Tod vduov. 
The reading has no support ; and wlay Kxepéay is more applicable to the written 
law than to the as yet unwritten words of Christ. See Tert. ddv. Marcion, 
iv. 33, and contrast Lk. xxi. 33. 


mecetv. “To fall to the ground” as devoid of authority: 
comp. Rom. ix. 6?; 1 Cor. xiii. 8. The moral elements in the Law 
are indestructible, and the Gospel confirms them by giving them a 
new sanction. 


18. Perhaps this introduces an example of the durability of the moral law in 
spite of human evasions. Adultery remains adultery even when it has been 
legalized, and legalized by men who jealously guarded every fraction of the 
letter, while they flagrantly violated the spirit of the Law. ‘‘ Because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her” (Deut. xxiv. 1), was interpreted with such 
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frivolity, that Hillei is said to have taught that a map might divorce his wife for 
spoiling the dinner. Comp. Mk. x. 11, 12 and Mt, v. 32 for other statements 
of Christ’s doctrine. Mt. v. 32 states the one exception. 

It is very forced to take the whole utterance as a parable. ‘‘It is spiritual 
adultery to cast off all the obligations of the Law; and it is also spiritual 
adultery to maintain all those obligations which have been rescinded by the 
Gospel.” But this does not fit the wording; and, if it did, would it have been 
intelligible to those who heard it? According to this explanation the wife 
unlawfully put away = those elements in the Law which are eternal ; and the 
divorced wife unlawfully married to another man = those elements of the Law 
which are obsolete. But in the ble (if it be a parable) we have not two 
women but one. It is better to take the words literally, and leave the connexion 
with what precedes undetermined. 


19-81. § The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus; in two 
scenes, one on earth (19-22) and the other in Hades (23-31). It 
continues the lesson respecting the right employment of earthly 
possessions. The unjust steward showed what good results may 
follow from a wise use of present advantages. The rich man shows 
how disastrous are the consequences of omitting to make a wise 
use of such things. This second parable illustrates in a marked 
way some of the utterances which precede it. ‘That which is 
exalted among men” describes the rich man in his luxury on earth. 
** An abomination in the sight of God ” describes him in his misery 
in Hades. “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one tittle of the law to fail,” shows that Moses and the Prophets 
still avail as the teachers of conduct that will lead a man to 
Abraham’s bosom rather than to the place of torment. There is 
no taint of “ Ebionitic heresy” in the narrative. It emphasizes the 
dangers of wealth; but it nowhere implies the unlawfulness of 
wealth. (See Milligan, 4 Group of Paradies, in the Expositor for 
September 1892, p. 186.) It is not suggested that the rich man 
ought to have renounced his riches, but that he ought not to have. 
found in riches his highest good. He ought to have made his 
earthly possessions a means of obtaining something much higher 
and more abiding. Out of this mammon, which in his case was 
unrighteous mammon, he might have made Lazarus and others his 
“friends,” and have secured through them eternal tabernacles. 
His riches were “47s good things,” the only good things that he 
knew ; and when he lost them he lost everything. ‘ What doth it 
profit a man, to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life?” There 
is no reason for supposing that the second half of the parable is a 
later addition, or that it is the only part which has a meaning. It 
is when both are combined that we get the main lesson,—that to 
possess great wealth and use it solely for oneself, without laying up 
treasure in heaven, is fatal. 


The ble is sometimes understood quite otherwise. Lazarus is the Jewish 
people, ill-treated by earthly powers, such as the Romans and their underlings ; 
and Daves and his five brothers are the Herods: (1) Herod the Great, 
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(2) Archelaus, (3) Philip, (4) Antipas, (5) Agrippa 1., (6) Agrippa 11. Father, 
sons, and grandsons are thus all put together as brothers for simplification. It 
is a natural consequence of such an interpretation as this that the parable is 
assumed to be the invention of a later age, and to have been wrongly attributed 
to Christ. It i Is difficult to believe that He could have wished to suggest any 
such meaning. Moreover, this interpretation destroys the connexion with the 
context, 


19. “AvOpwros 8€ tis fv mAovotos. ‘Now a certain man was 
rich” is less probable than ** Now there was a certain rich man”: 
comp. ver. 1, xiii, 11. Note the rus. 

twoppupay kat Bicoov. The former for the upper garment, the 
latter for the under. Both were very costly. The former means 
first the murex, secondly the dye made from it (1 Mac. iv. 23), and 
then the fabric dyed with it (Mk. xv. 17, 20). Similarly, Biaoos is 
first Egyptian flax, and then the fine linen made from it (Exod. 
SKVi. (3; 31, 36; Ezek. xvi. 10, xxvii. 7). The two words are com- 
bined Prov. xxxi. 22: comp. Rev. xviil. 12, 16. For edppatvopevos 
comp. xii. 19, xv. 23, 29: Aapmpas occurs nowhere else in bibl. 
Grk. 

20. dvépatt Adpatos. For évdépuare see on v. 27: the expression 
is freq. in Lk. Nowhere else does Christ give a name to any 
character in a parable. That this signifies that the name was 
“written in heaven,” while that of the rich man was not, is far- 
fetched. ‘Tertullian urges the name as proof that the narrative is 
not a parable but history, and that the scene in Hades involves his 
doctrine that the soul is corporeal (De Animé, vii.).2 It is possible 
that the name is a later addition to the parable, to connect it with 
Lazarus of Bethany. He was one who “went to them from the 
dead,” and still they did not repent. As he was raised from the 
dead just about this time, so far as we can determine the chrono- 
logy, there may be a reference to him. But it is more probable 
that the name suggests the helplessness of the beggar; and some 
name was needed (ver. 24). Tradition has given the name Nineuis 
to the rich man. The theory that the story of the raising of 
Lazarus has grown out of this parable is altogether arbitrary. 

€BEBAnTo mpds Tov TUAGva adtod. Not ‘“‘had been flung at his 
gate,” as if contemptuous roughness were implied. In late Greek 
fddXew often loses the notion of violence, and means simply “lay, 
place”: v.37; Jn. v. 7, xil. 6, Vil ED, XE025, 277: Xxxi..6 5/( Jas. 
ui. 3; Num. xxii. 38. By awv\va is meant a large gateway or 
portico, whether part of the house or not (Acts x. 17, xii. 14; Mt. 
xxvi. 71; 2 Chron. iii. 7; Zeph. ii. 14). It indicates the grandeur 
of the house. 


1 Jésus se seratt-tl abaissé a de pareilles personalités ? asks Godet, with some 
reason. 

2 Ambrose also takes it as history: Warratio magis quam parabola videtur, 
quando etiam nomen exprimitur (Migne, xv. 1768). 
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ei\kwpévos. The verb occurs here only in bibl. Grk., but is 
common in medical writers, especially in the pass., “ be ulcerated.” 


The irregular augment, instead of the usual 7Axwpévos, is well attested 
here, and perhaps arose from analogy with €\cw. Comp, xaretpydcaro (Rom, 
xv. 18) WH. ii. App. p. 1613; Greg. Pro/eg. p. 121. 


21. émOupdv xoptacOjvar. This does not imply (Iren. ii. 34. 1) 
that his desire was not gratified. His being allowed to remain 
there daily, and his caring to remain there daily, rather indicates 
that he did get the broken meat. He shared with the dogs (Mk. 
vii. 28). But perhaps it does imply that what was given to him did 
not satisfy his hunger. Some authorities insert from xv. 16 kai 
ovdels edidou aire, e¢ nemo illi dabat, which even asa gloss seems to 
be false. 

The silence of Lazarus throughout the parable is very im- 
pressive. He never murmurs against God’s distribution of 
wealth, nor against the rich man’s abuse of it, in this world. And 
in Hades he neither exults over the change of relations between 
himself and Dives, nor protests against being asked to wait upon 
him in the place of torment, or to go errands for him to the visible 
world. 

GANA Kal of KUves, “Nay, even the dogs.” This shows his 
want and his helplessness. Not only was his hunger unsatisfied, 
but even the dogs came and increased his misery. He was scantily 
clad, and his sores were not bound up; and he was unable to drive 
away the unclean dogs when they came to lick them. The sugges- 
tion that the dogs were kinder to him than the rich man was, is 
probably not intended ; although the main point of vv. 20, 21 is to 
continue the description of Dives rather than to make a contrast 
to him. Here was a constant opportunity of making a good use 
of his wealth, and he did not avail himself of it. 


’rAeryov. ‘* Licked the surface of.” Here only in bibl. Greek. The 
reading dwé\etxov has very little authority. For d\\a «al comp. xii. 7, 
xxiv. 22. 


22. This verse serves to connect the two scenes of the parable. 
The reversal of the positions of the two men is perhaps intimated 
in the fact that Lazarus dies first. The opportunity of doing good 
to him was lost before the rich man died, but the loss was not 
noticed. 

dtrevexOfjvat adtdév.. “His sou? was carried,” a loco alieno in 
patriam. Clearly we are not to understand that what never hap- 
pened to anyone before happened to bim, and that body and soul 
were both translated to Hades. In saying that he died (drofavety) 
the severance of soul and body is implied. And the fact that his 
burial is not mentioned is no proof that it is not to be understood. 
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Jesus would scarcely have shocked Jewish feeling by the revolting 
idea that close to human habitations a corpse was left unburied. 
In each case the feature which specially characterized the death is 
mentioned. See Aug. De Civ. Dei, xxi. 10. 2. 

iw tv dyyé\ov. The transition was painless and happy. A 
Targum on Cantic. iv. 12 says that the souls of the righteous are 
carried to paradise by Angels. Comp. the AecroupytKa Tvevpara 
of Heb. i. 14 and the dyychot Aetovpyot of Philo. But 7 és no 
purpose of the parable to give information about the unseen world. 
The general principle is maintained that bliss and misery after 
death are determined by conduct previous to death; but the 
details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the con- 
dition of souls in Sheol, and must not be understood as con- 
firming those beliefs. The properties of bodies are attributed to 
souls in order to enable us to realize the picture. 

eis tov KoAtrov “ABpadp. This is not the objective genitive, 
“the bosom which contained Abraham,” but the subjective, 
“that in which Abraham received Lazarus.” Comp. Mt. viii. 11. 
Lazarus in Sheol reposes with his head on Abraham’s breast, as a 
child in his father’s lap, and shares his happiness. Comp. Jn. 
i. 18. The expression is not common in Jewish writings; but 
Abraham is sometimes represented as welcoming the penitent into 
paradise. Edersh. LZ. & 7. ii. p. 280. Comp. ovrw yap mabdvras 
(0.2. 6avdvras) jpas “ABpadp kat ‘Toodn Kat Taxa brodegovrat (4 Mac. 
xiii. 17). Such expressions as “go to one’s fathers” (Gen. 
xv. 15), “lie with one’s fathers” (Gen. xlvil. 30), “be gathered to 
one’s fathers” (Judg. ii. 10), and “sleep with one’s fathers” 
(1 Kings i. 21), apply to death only, and contain no clue as to the 
bliss or misery of the departed. ‘ Abraham’s bosom” does con- 
tain this. It is not a synonym for paradise; but to repose on 
Abraham’s bosom is to be in paradise, for Abraham is there (Jn. 
viii. 56: Diptychs of the Dead in the Liturgy of S. James). 

kat étddy. It is not the contrast between the magnificence of 
his funeral (of which nothing is stated) and the Zack of funeral for 
Lazarus (of which nothing is stated) that is to be marked, but the 
contrast between mere burial in the one case and the ministration 
of Angels in the other. 


Some authorities seem to have omitted the xal before év rp @8y and to 
have joined these words with érdfy. Vulg. has et sepultus est in inferno: 
elevans autem oculos suos. Aug. has both arrangements. Comp. Jn. 
xiii. 30, 31 for a similar pee, shifting of a full stop in some texts. 
Other examples Greg. Prodeg. p. 181. 


28. xai <v 7G Gdn. “In Hades,” the receptacle of a// the 
departed until the time of final judgment, and including oe 
paradise and Gehenna. That Hades does not mean “hell” 
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a place of punishment is manifest from Acts ii. 27, 31; Gen 
XXXVii. 35, xlii. 38, xliv. 29; Job xiv. 13, xvii. 13, etc. That 
Hades includes a place of punishment is equally clear from this 
passage. In the Psalms of Solomon Hades is mentioned only in 
connexion with the idea of punishment (xiv. 6, xv. 11, xvi. 2). 
See Suicer, s.v. The distinction between Hades "and Gehenna 1S 
one of the many great advantages of RV. Dives “lifts up his 
eyes,” not to look for help, but to learn the nature of his changed 
condition. 
imdpxwv €v Bacdvors. Torment is now his habitual condition : 
not dv, but trdpywv. That he is punished for his heartless neglect 
of great opportunities of benevolence, and not simply for being 
rich, is clear from the position of Abraham, who was rich. Comp. 
péyas yap poxijs dydov kat KlVOvvos év aiwviw Bacdve Kelp.evos TOUS 
mapaBac. THV evroAtyy Tod @cov (4 Mac. xiil. 14); and contrast 
Stxaiwy S& Wuyxal év xetpl Ocov, kal od py aiyras atrdv Bdoavos 
(Wisd. iii. 1).  Luxurtoso carere delicits poena est (Ambr). 
op “ABpadp. The Jews believed that Gehenna and paradise 
are close to one another: Edersh. “ist. of Jewish Nation, p. 432, 
ed. 1896. We need not suppose that the parable teaches us 
to believe this. The details of the picture cannot be insisted 
upon, 
Grd paxpdbev. The dad is pleonastic, and marks a late use, when the 
force of the adverbial termination has become weakened: Mt. xxvii. 51; 
Mk. v. 6, xiv. 54, xv. 40, etc. In LXX we have dd 8miabev (freq. in 1 and 


2 Sam. y: dd érdvwOev, dwd mpwitev: and in Aq. dwd dpx7nGev and dd 
kuxadOev. 

With xé\rors comp. ludria of a single garment (Acts xviii. 6; Jn. xiii. 4, 
xix. 23) and ydmuort of a single wedding (xii. 36). We have similar plurals in 
late class. Grk. 


24. Mdtep "ABpadp. He appeals to their relationship, and to 
his fatherly compassion. Will not Abraham take pity on one of 
his own sons? Comp. Jn. viii. 53. Note the characteristic Kai 
avtos _(see on i. 17, V. 14). The gwvjoas implies raising his 
voice, in harmony with dd paxpdbev. 

wéypov Adfapov. Not that he assumes that Lazarus is at his 
beck aaa call, although Lange thinks that this is “the finest 
masterstroke of the parable” that Dives unconsciously retains his 
arrogant attitude towards Lazarus. See also his strange explana- 
tion of the finger-drop of water (Z. of C.i. p. 507). On earth 
Dives was not arrogant; he did not drive Lazarus from his gate ; 
but neglectful. In Hades he is so humbled by his pain that he is 
willing to receive alleviation from anyone, even Lazarus. 

iva Boy td Gkpov tod Saxtudou adtod USatos. The smallest 
alleviation will be welcome. On earth no enjoyment was too 
extravagant: now the most trifling is worth imploring. 
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Witii the part. gen. S5aros comp. Bdifer Tov SdxrvAov Toy dekidy amd rod 
€dafov (Lev. xiv. 16). To understand 7: and make #dards 7: nom. to Ban 
is an improbable const. See Win. xxx. 8. c, p. 252. 


SdvvGpou ev TH PAroyt tavry. “I am in anguish in this flame” 
of insatiable desires and of remorse: a prelude to the yéevva rod 
tipds (Mt. v. 22). For dduvauae see on ii. 48. 

25. Téxvov. He does not resent the appeal to relationship: 
the refusal is as gentle as it is decided. The rich man cannot fail 
to see the reasonableness of what he experiences. 

dméhaBes. ‘Thou didst receive 7m full.” This seems to be 
the meaning of the azo-. Nothing was stored up for the future: 
comp. dzéxew, vi. 24; Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16. Note the prjodyn. It is 
only in the mythological Hades that there is a river of Lethe, 
drowning the memory of the past. 

7a dya0d cov. Herein also was fatal error. He had no idea 
of any other good things, and he kept these to himself. 

kat AdLapos dpotws ta kakd. There is no airod. His evil 
things were not his own, but he accepted them as from God, 
while the rich man took his good things as possessions for which 
he had no account to render. Comp. zz. 11, 12. 

viv 8é€ Ode. Contrast of time and place: “But now here.” 
The 6 8 of TR. has scarcely any authority. The same corruption 
is found 1 Cor. iv. 2. Comp. ov« gory év ddov Lyrica tpupyv 
(Ecclus. xiv. 16). There is, however, no hint that during their 
lives Dives had been sufficiently rewarded for any good that he had 
done, and Lazarus sufficiently punished for any evil that he had 
done. And there is also no justification of the doctrine that to 
each man is allotted so much pleasure and so much pain; and 
that those who have their full allowance of pleasure in this world 
cannot have any in the world to come. Abraham’s reply must be 
considered in close relation to the rich man’s request. Dives had 
not asked to be freed from his punishment. He accepted that as 
just. He had asked for a slight alleviation, and in a way which 
involved an interruption of the bliss of Lazarus. Abraham replies 
that to interfere with the lot of either is both unreasonable and 
impossible. Dives had unbroken luxury, and Lazarus unbroken 
suffering, in the other world. There can be no break in the pangs 
of Dives, or in the bliss of Lazarus, now. 


é8uvacar. An intermediate form between éduvdecar and ddvvg. Such 
things belong to the popular Greek of the time. Comp. xavyaéoa: (Rom, 
ii. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 7), karaxavxydoar (Rom. xi. 18), and see on ddyeoat and 
aleca: (Lk. xvii. 8), 


26. év waou tovros. Ln his omnibus (Vulg.). The eri (A, etc.) 
for ¢v (§ BL) is a manifest correction. While ver. 25 shows that 
on equitable grounds no alleviation of the lot of Dives is admis- 
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sible, ver. 26 shows that the particular kind of alleviation asked for 
is impossible. Can it mean, “ In all these regions, from end to end’”’? 

xdopa péya ¢orfpixtar, ‘Has been and remains fixed.” 
Evidence is lacking to show that the Jews pictured the two parts 
of Hades as divided by a chasm. Here only in bibl. Grk. is 
xéopa found: not Num. xvi. 30. 


Chaos magnum firmatum est (Vulg. f), chaus magnum confirmatus est (d), 
chaos magnus firmatus est(l). For this use of chaos comp. Postta est mihi 
regia celo: Possidet alter aquas, alter inane chaos(Ovid, Fast. iv. 599). Bentiey 
conjectured chasma, the ma having been lost in magnum and chas expanded 
into chaos. This conjecture finds support in two MSS. of Vulg., M having 
chasma and Y chasmagnum. Jerome would be likely to correct chaos into 
chasma. 


Smwg . . . ph Suvdvrar. Not, “so that they cannot” (AV.); 
but, “ in order that they may not be able.” 

pndé “Nor yet”: this would be still less permissible. The 
ot before éxe?Hev is probably not genuine, but we may understand 
a new subject. Groups from each side are supposed to contem- 
plate crossing ; not one group to cross and recross. 

27. But perhaps there is no xdopua between paradise and 
the other world ; and Dives makes another request, which, if less 
selfish than the first, is also less humble. It implies that he has 
scarcely had a fair chance. If God had warned him sufficiently, 
he would have escaped this place of torment. 

28. Stapaptépyta. attois. ‘May bear witness successfully,” 
right through to a good issue. But the dioc- need not mean more 
than “thoroughly, earnestly” (Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, XViil. 5, 
XX. 21, 23, 24, Xxlii. 11, xxvili. 23). Elsewhere in N.T. only five 
times, but freq. in LXX. That any five persons then living, 
whether Herods, or sons of Annas, or among the audience, are 
here alluded to, is most improbable. That the request is meant 
to illustrate the Pharisees’ craving for signs is more possible: and 
the lesson that the desire to warn others from vicious courses may 
come too late is perhaps also included. But the simplest explana- 
tion of the request is that it prepares the way for the moral of the 
parable,—¢he duty of making use of existing opportunities. 

29. dxovodtwoav aitav. MVemo cogitur. Auditu fideli saluamur, 
non apparitionibus. Herodes, audire non cupiens, miraculum non 
cernit (Beng.). Wonders may impress a worldly mind for the 
moment; but only a will freely submitting itself to moral control 
can avail to change the heart. 

80. Odxi, wdtep “ABpadp. Not, “No, they will not repent for 
Moses and the Prophets,” which Abraham has not asserted ; but, 
“No, that is not enough.” He speaks from his own experience. 


It is better to take dwd vexp&» with ropev07 than with ms. Vulg. is as 
amphibolous as the Greek : si guts ex mortuts terit ad eos, See oni. 8 
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petavoyoouow. “They will repent.” Not, “they will give all 
to the poor,” or “they will leave all and become as Lazarus.” 
There is no hint that being rich is sinful, or that the poor are sure of 
salvation. In ver. 28 he did not say that wealth had ruined himself. 

81. Ei... odk dxotouow. “If, as matters now stand, they 
are refusing to hear.” We go beyond the tenour of the reply 
when we make it mean that “a far mightier miracle than you 
demand would be ineffectual for producing a far slighter effect.” 
Does éx vexpav dvaorp imply “a far mightier miracle” than do 
vexpov topev0p? And does wacbyoovra imply “a far slighter 
effect” than peravojcovow ? “ Persuaded” obviously means “ per- 
suaded to repent”; and one who “goes from the dead” to warn 
the living must “rise from the dead.” By this conclusion Christ 
once more rebukes the demand for a sign. Those who ask for it 
have all that they need for the ascertainment of the truth; and the 
sign if granted would not produce conviction. Saul was not led to 
repentance when he saw Samuel at Endor, nor were the Pharisees 
when they saw Lazarus come forth from the tomb. The Pharisees 
tried to put Lazarus to death and to explain away the resurrection 
of Jesus. For allegorical interpretations of the parable see Trench, 
Parables, p. 470, toth ed.} 


In ov« dxovovery the negative belongs to the verb so as almost to form one 
word, and is not influenced by the ef: ‘‘ If they disregard.” Comp. xi. 8, 
xii. 26, xviii. 4. The pres. indic. represents the supposition as contempor- 
aneous. Note the change from ef with pres, indic. to ééy with aor. subjunc. 
The latter is pure hypothesis. 


THE IDEA OF HADES OR SHEOL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It is surprising how very little advance there is in O.T., respecting concep- 
tions of the unseen world, upon Greek mythology. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that, until about B.c. 200, the Jewish Sheol is essentially the same 
in conception as the Hades of Greek poetry. There are no moral or spiritual 
distinctions in it. Good and bad alike are there, and are apparently much in 
the same condition. Moreover, there is no thought of either of them rising 
again. In some places, fosszbly, Sheol or Hades is merely a synonym for the 
grave or death, which receives good and bad alike, and retains them: e.g. Gen. 
EXXVii. 35, xlii. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6. But in passages in which the unseen world 
of spirits is plainly meant, the absence of the religious element is remarkable. 
Nay, in one way the bad are better off than the good ; for while the just have lost 
the joys which were the reward of their righteousness, the wicked have ceased 
to be troubled by the consequences of their iniquity. See Davidson on Job iii. 
16-19. Sheol is a place of rest; but also of silence, gloom, and ignorance. In 
the only passage in which the word occurs in Ecclesiastes we are told that there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol, whither thou 
goest ” (ix. 10). Those who have gone thither return no more, and none escape 
it (Job vii. 9, 10, x. 21, 22, xx. 9). t is a land of forgetfulness, in which there 





1 Near the end of the Koran are two passages worth comparing, (Sale’s 
Koran, chs. cii., civ.). 
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s no more remembrance of God or possibility of serving Him (Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 9, 
Ixxxviii. 12; comp. Is, xxxviii, 11, 18). And it is insatiable (Prov, i. 12, xxvii. 
20, xxx. 16; comp. Is. v. 14). In some Psalms there is some trace of hope for 
eternal life in God in the other world (xlix. 15), but not of hope for 1esurrection. 
In xvii. 15 ‘‘ when I awake” probably does not mean awake from death, but 
from sleep. It is the dazly renewal of communion with God that is desired. 
In Is. xxv. 8, and still more in Is. xxvi. 19, hope in a resurrection from Sheol is 
expressed ; and in Dan. xii. 2 we reach the idea of resurrection with rewards 
and punishments. 

Side by side with the hope of a resurrection (2 Mac. xii. 43-45, xiv. 46) 
comes the belief that Sheol is only an intermediate state, at any rate for the 
righteous (2 Mace. vii. 9, 11, 14, 36, 37; Zzoch li.): and along with the idea 
of a resurrection to rewards and punishments comes the idea that there is 1e- 
tribution in Sheol itself, and consequently a separation of the righteous from 
the wicked (Zzoch xxii.). But the idea of rising again to be punished does not 
seem to have prevailed. The view rather was that only the righteous were 
raised, while the wicked remained for ever in Sheol (Zvoch \xiii. 8-10, xcix. 
11). In this way Hades becomes practically the same as Gehenna (Ps. So/. 
xiv. 6, xv. II, xvl. 2). In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus there is 
nothing to show whether Hades is intermediate or final: but the doctrine of its 
being a place of retribution, with a complete separation of the righteous from 
the wicked, could hardly be more clearly marked. In the Talmud, Sheol is 
identical with Gehenna, just as in popular English ‘‘ hell” is always a place of 

unishment, and generally of final punishment. See DJ@.? art. ‘* Hell”; 
Heng, PRE.’ art. Hades; Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 168. 


XVII. 1-10. Four sayings of Christ. These are, The Sin of 
Causing Others to Sin (1, 2); The Duty of Forgiveness (3, 4) ; 
The Power of Faith (5, 6); and, The Insufficiency of Works 
(7-10). They have no connexion with the much longer utter- 
ances which precede them. Some of them are given by Mt. and 
Mk. in other positions. And the four sayings appear to be with- 
out connexion one with another. It is possible to make them 
into two pairs, as RV. does by its paragraphs. But the connexions 
between the first and second, and between the third and fourth, 
are too uncertain to be insisted upon. 

1, 2. The Sin of Causing Others to Sin. These two verses are 
found in reverse order, and somewhat differently worded, Mt. 
xviii. 6, 7, and ver. 2 is found Mk. ix. 42. 


1. ’AvévSexrov. Here only in bibl. Grk., and rare elsewhere, excepting 
in writers who knew this passage. In xiii. 33 we have évdéyerat, from which 
this comes ; and the intermediate évdexrd» éort is found in Apollonius, The 
meaning is ‘it is unallowable, it cannot be,” ov évdéxerat. 

The gen. in rod . . . mw civ may be variously explained, but best as 
an expression of deszgz, implied in what is not allowed, a construction of 
which Lk. is very fond: see on ii. 21. Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 408. Others refer 
it to the notion of hindering implied in dvévdexrov (Burton, § 405); while 
Meyer makes dvév. a substantive on which the gen. depends, ‘‘’There is an 
impossibility of offences” not coming. Here only does oxdvdadoy occur in 
Lk. It is a late form of cxavdddnOpov (Aristoph. Ach. 687), the ‘* bait-stick ” 
in a trap, and combined the ideas of ensnaring and tripping up. It is a bibL 
and eccles. word, freq. in LXX. 


mAiy obai Se’ of Epxetat, See on vi. 24, and comp. xxii, 22. 
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2. duottehet adtg. “It is well for him, is worth his while”: 
lit. “it pays the taxes (Ave ra téXn), repays the outlay.” Here 
only in N.T., but found Tobit iii. 6; Ecclus. xx. 10, 14, xxix. 14, 
and quite classical. 


In Tertullian (4d. Marcion, iv. 35) we have an insertion from Mt. xxvi. 
24: expedisse et, si natus non fuisset, aut s# molino saxo ad collum deligato, etc. 
A similar mixture of texts is found in Clem. Rom. (Cov. xlvi.), who has éva 
tov éx\exrdv for tov pixpGv Tobrwv Eva. 


Nios pudixds, “A stone fit for a mill” (uA). Mt. xviii. 6 
and Mk. ix. 42 we have pvAos dvuxds for AiMos pudruds. Neither 
occurs in LXX. 

kai éppurrat, Mk. has BéBAnrar. The change from pres. to 
perf. is graphic: “It is good for him if a millstone is hanged 
about his neck and he has been hurled.” As to the double pp see 
Greg. Proleg. p. 121. 


. ‘*Rather than”: see small print on xv. 7, and comp, Avowrede? po 
drodaveiy 4 fj» (Tobit i iii. 6). Such constructions are common in LXX (Gen. 
rlix. 12; Jon. iv. 3, 8; Tobit xii. 8; Ecclus. xx. 25, xxii. 15, etc.), but are 
found also i in class, Grk. kaddv 7d ph SAv 7 oyv dOAlws (Menander). Nothing 
is to be understood with ta, such as ‘‘ rather than (to remain alive) in order 
to.” It is the late use of ta with the telic force lost. Win. xliv. & C, p. 
424; Burton, §214. Comp. Mt. v. 29, 30; 1 Cor. iv. 3. 


tay pixpav todrwv éva, As the saying is addressed to the dis- 
ciples (ver. 1), it is unlikely that the whole body of the disciples 
is included in “these little ones.” It is more natural to under- 
stand it of the more insignificant among them (comp. vii. 28), or 
those who were young in the faith, or possibly children. The &a 
comes last with emphasis. To lead even one astray is an awful 
responsibility. 

mpooéxete Eautois. These words come better as a conclusion 
to the previous warning than as an introduction to the exhortation 
which follows. They are analogous to “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” For the constr. see on xii. 1. For instances 
in which there is discrepancy as to the division of verses see Greg. 
Proleg. p. 175. 

8,4. §The Duty of Forgiveness. Those who connect this 
saying with the one which precedes it, make an unforgiving spirit 
to be set forth as a common way of causing others to stumble. 
Others regard it as an @ fortiori argument. If we must avoid 
doing evil to others, much more must we forgive the evil which 
they do to us. A better link is found in the severity of vv. 1 and 
2, “when thou sinnest against another,” and the tenderness of 
vv. 3 and 4, “when others sin against thee.” 


The 8é, which A etc. insert after dv, is Ree an attempt to mark a 
eontrast between the two sayings and thus link them. Or it may come from 
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Mt. xviii. 15: om. SBDLX, Latt. Boh. Aeth. Arm. Goth. Neither here 
nor Mt. xviii. 15 is the els o¢, which D and some Latin authorities insert after 
dudpry, genuine: om. § A BL XA, Cod. Am. Cod. Brix. Syr. Goth. Nevers 
theless, what follows shows that offences els o¢ are specially meant. 


émitipnoov. The tenderness is not to be weakness. The fault 
is not to be passed over without notice (Lev. xix. 17). 

4, éwrakis THs tpépas. In Peter’s question (Mt. xviii. 21, 22) 
there is no Tis juepas, which is genuine here after the first érraxis 
only: and there is no peravod. See on xv. 7. The “seven 
times” is of course not to be taken literally. Comp. “Seven 
times a day do I praise thee” (Ps. cxix. 164). Unlimited forgive- 
ness is prescribed. But too much meaning is put into A¢€ywv, 
when it is explained to mean that the mere expresszon of repent- 
ance is to suffice. Professed repentance may be ostentatiously 
unreal. 

5, 6. The Power of Faith. There is no sign of connexion with 
what precedes. The fact that we have rods wadyrds in ver. 1 and 
ot dréaroAot here points to different occasions. Mt. connects this 
saying of Christ with the Apostles’ question, “ Why could not we 
cast it out?” (xvii. 19, 20). Mk. has a similar saying after the 
withering of the barren fig tree (xi. 23). Marcion omitted vv. 5-10. 

5. tO kupiw. See on v. 17 and vii. 13. The expression has 
point here. The Apostles ask the Lord who had given them their 
office to supply them with what was necessary for the discharge of 
that office. 

Mpdobes Hptv mlorw. ‘Give us faith in addition: add it to the 
gifts already bestowed.” The “faith” here meant is faith in 
Christ’s promises. It is very forced to make it refer to what pre- 
cedes ; the faith that enables one to forgive a brother seven times 
in a day. Power to fulfil that duty would have been otherwise 
expressed. See Sanday on Rom. i. 5 and additional note pp. 31-34. 

6. Eléyere . . . ehéyere dv. Irregular sequence, which has produced the 
reading ei elyere (D EG H) asacorrection. In the protasis the supposition 
is left open: in the apodosis it is implicitly denied. See Moulton’s note 5. 
Win. p. 383. We have a further change of tense in bajxovcey &y, implying 


that the obedience would a¢ once have followed the command. Comp. Xen. 
Anab. v. 8. 13. 


as KéKkov owvdtews. It is not a question of additional faith. 
Is there genuine faith to any extent? See on xiii. 18. 

TH) ouxupive. At the present time both the white and the 
black mulberry are common in Palestine; and in Greece the latter 
is still called oveapwéa. It is not certain that the ovxapivos here 
is a different tree from the ovxoopéa (xix. 4).1 But in any case 


1«¢ Two points may be urged in favour of those who identify the two trees: 
(1) In LXX every instance in which the Hebrew has Shzkmin the Greek has 
evxdpuvos, although the fig, and not the mulberry, is certainly intended. (2) As 
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both are different from the English sycomore, which is a maple. 
The ovxapvos is mentioned 1 Chron. xxvii. 28; 2 Chron. i. 15, 
ix. 27; Ps. lxxvilil. 47; Is. ix. ro. In Mt. xvii. 20 we have 7d dpe 
tovt for Ti ovKayive tavry, the saying being uttered just after the 
descent from the Mount of Transfiguration. Comp. Mt. xxi. 21||. 
Here Christ’s reply seems to indicate that it is faith in His promise 
that they should work miracles that is desired by the Apostles. 

To treat the saying as a parable, and make the tree mean the 
Kingdom of God and the sea the heathen world, is fanciful. 

7-10. § The Insufficiency of Works, or, the Parable of the 
Unprofitable Servant. The attempts to find a connexion between 
this and the preceding saying are forced and unsatisfactory. Ob- 
viously these four verses are not concerned with miracles, which 
cannot be meant by ra Sarayfevta tyiv (ver. 10). It is the 
ordinary duties of the Christian life that are meant. See the illus- 
tration in Hermas (Sim. v. 2. 1-11), and comp. Seneca, De Benef. 
iii. 18. 

7. Tis 8@ €& Spav. There is no need to seek for explanations 
as to why Jesus speaks to “the poor Apostles” as if they had 
slaves who ploughed for them, or to point out that Zebedee had 
had hired servants (Mk. i. 20). There is no evidence that these 
words were addressed to the Twelve; and the words almost 
necessarily imply that they were addressed to a mixed audience of 
well-to-do persons. For tis é& éuav see on xi. 5, 6. 

Et0éws: belongs to wapeAOdv rather than to épei, as is shown 
by the pera ratra afterwards, which balances «iféws: “Come 
straightway and sit down to eat.” Wic. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Rhem. 
RV. with Vulg. and Luth. adopt this arrangement. AV. follows 
Gen. with “‘say unto him by and by,” where “ by and by” has its 
original meaning of “immediately”: AV. of xxi. 9; Mt. xiii. 21; 
Mk. vi. 25. Comp. “presently,” Mt. xxvi. 53; 1 Sam. ii. 16 
(T. L. O. Davies, Bible English, p. 109; Lft. On Revision, p. 196, 
2nd ed.; Trench, Oz the A.V. of N.T. p. 48). 

mapedOav dvdmece. “Come forward and sit down to meat.” 
This use of zapépxopat is classical, but in N T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(xii 37). Comp. the insertion Acts xxiv. 7 and 2 Chron. xxv. 7 A. 


8. ‘Erolpacov rl Seumnjow . . . Siaxdver. Change from aor. to pres. 
‘* Prepare once for all . . . continue to serve.” With ri demvjow comp. 
Mt. x. 19: in class, Grk. we should have 8 71, as in Acts ix. 6. 

The forms ¢dyeou and mleoa are analogous to édvvacau (xvi. 25) and 
8ivaca (Mt. v. 36). They belong to the popular Greek of the time, but are 
not quite constant; Mk. ix. 22 we have dvvy. See Veitch, s.v.; Win. xv. 





to the mulberry it has yet to be shown that it was then known in Palestine; 
and further the mulberry is more easily plucked up by the roots than any other 
tree of the same size in the country, and the thing is oftener done” (Groser, 77ees 
and Plants in the Bible, pp. 121, 123). 

26 
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pp. 109, 110; WH. il. p. 304. Both ¢dyeou and wlecat are found Ruth 
li. 9, 143 Ezek. xii. 18. 

With éxet xdpw comp. 1 Tim. i, 123; 2 Tim. i. 3; Heb. xii. 28: the 
expression is classical. e ob} doxd of A D, Vulg, ete. is an insertion. 


10. oftws kat Spets, Stav wowjonte wévra. A purely hypothetical 
case. Nothing is gained by placing a full stop at tpets. With 
ra StaraxOévra, tpiv comp. 7d dtareraypévov spi (iii. 13; Acts 
xxiil. 31). 

dxpeto. Not “vile” as in 2 Sam. vi. 22, nor “good for 
nothing” as in Ep. Jer. 15, the only places in which the word 
occurs in LXX; but “unprofitable,” because nothing has been 
gained by them for their master. He has got no more than his 
due. Comp. Mt. xxv. 30, the only other passage in N.T. in which 
the word is found. That God does not need man’s service is not 
the point. Nor are the rewards which He gives in return for man’s 
service here brought into question. The point is that man can 
make no just claim for having done more than was due. J/iser 
est quem Dominus servum inutilem appellat (Mt. xxv. 30); deatus 
qui se ipse (Beng.). Syr-Sin. omits axpeto. 


XVII. 11-XIX. 28. The Third Period of the Journey. 


11-19. Here begins the last portion of the long section (ix. 
31-xix. 28), for the most part peculiar to Lk., which we have 
called ‘the Journeyings towards Jerusalem”: see on ix. 51. For 
the third time (ix. 51, 52, xiii, 22) Lk. tells us that Jerusalem is 
the goal, but we have no means of knowing whether this represents 
the beginning of a third journey distinct from two previous 
journeys. Marked breaks may be made at the end of xiii. 35 
and xvii. 10. But we have no data for determining what the 
chronology of the different divisions is; and the geography is 
almost as indistinct as the chronology. This last portion, however, 
brings us once more (x. 38) to Bethany, and to the time which 
preceded the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

11-19. §The Healing of the Ten Lepers. The gratitude of 
the Samaritan leper illustrates the special theme of this Gospel. 
The opening of the narrative indicates an Aramaic source: but 
that it is placed here “to contrast man’s thanklessness to God 
with the sort of claim to thanks from God, which is asserted by 
spiritual pride,” is not probable. 


11. év 1G wopeveofar. ‘‘ As He was on His way.” See cu ili. 21 and 
comp. ix. 51, the beginning of this main portion, where the a.nstruction is 
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similar. The adréy is probably a gloss (om. 8% B L), but a correct gloss, As 
no one else is mentioned it is arbitrary to translate ‘‘as ¢key were on their 
way.” Latin texts all take it as singular: dum tret, cum iret, dum vadit, 
dum titer faceret. So also Syr-Sin., which omits éyévero, 

wal avtés Suypxeto. The apodosis of éyévero: see on V. 12, 14, Vi. 
20; also on ii. 15. There is no emphasis on avirés. 


Sia péoov. This is the reading of 8B D L, accepted by Tisch. 
Treg. WH. and RV. It means “through what lies between,” Ze. 
along the frontier, or simply, “between.” This is the only 
passage in N.T. in which oa ¢ acc. has its original local sig- 
nification. Even if 8 pécov were the right reading, we ought 
to translate it “between” and not “through the midst of.” This 
use is found in Xenophon: 8a pécov 8& fet rovtwy worapds (Anad. 
i. 4. 4), of a river flowing between two walls; and in Plato: # 7d 
rovtwv 57 diva pécov popev (Leg. vii. p. 805 D), of an intermediate 
course. “Through the midst of Samaria and Galilee” would 
imply that Jesus was moving /rom Jerusalem, whereas we are 
expressly told that He was journeying /owards it. Samaria, as 
being on the right, would naturally be mentioned first if He was 
going eastward along the frontier between Samaria and Galilee 
possibly by the route which ends at Bethshean, near the Jordan. 
In order to avoid Samaritan territory (ix. 52-55), He seems to 
have been making for Persea, as Jews often did in going from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. On the frontier He would be likely to meet 
with a mixed company of lepers, their dreadful malady having 
broken down the barrier between Jew and Samaritan. See Conder, - 
Handbk. of B. p. 311; Tristram, Bible Places, p. 222; Eastern 
Customs, pp. 19, 21. In the leper-houses at Jerusalem Jews and 
Mahometans will live together at the present time. 

There is no doubt that ver. rr forms acomplete sentence. To make 


from xat atrés to TadtAalas a parenthesis,and take drjvrycav as the 
apodosis of éyévero, is quite gratuitous clumsiness 


12. Séxa Aempot avdpes. Elsewhere we read of four (2 Kings 
vii. 3), but so large a company as ten was perhaps at that time 
unusual. Now it would be common, especially in this central 
region. ‘These ten may have collected on hearing that Jesus was 
approaching. No meaning is to be sought in the number. 

éotnoav twéppwev. In accordance with the law, which the 
leper of v. 12 possibly did zot break: see notes there. The 
precise distance to be kept was not fixed by law, but by tradi- 
tion, and the statements about it vary. See Lev. xiii. 45, 46; 
Num. v. 2, and the evidence collected in Wetst. The adv. occurs 
Heb. xi. 13 and often in LXX, esp. in Isaiah (x. 3, xiii. 5, 
XXxXili. 13, 17, XXxiX. 3, etc.). On the authority of B F, WH. adopt 
davéortyoay in the text, with éorncay in the margin. Lk. is very 
fond of this compound. 
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18. kat adtot pav dwviv. They took the initiative. Here jpav 
dwvyv agrees with rdppwhev, just as in xvi. 24 gdwvyjcas agrees 
with dao paxpdder. Comp. éaipew dwvyv (xi. 27) and ipod 
dovyv (Gen. xxxix. 15, 18). This phrase occurs Acts iv. 24; 
Judg. xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 4. For émotdra see on Vv. 5. 

14. kai iSdv. “And directly He saw”: which seems to imply 
that, until they cried out, He had not perceived who they were. 
This previous supernatural knowledge was not necessary. But 
He knows, without seeing or hearing, that they all were cleansed 
(ver. 17). This knowledge was necessary. 

émideigate éautods tos tepedow. ‘Show yourselves to the 
priests” appointed for this purpose. Each of the ten would go 
to the priest near his own home. In v. 14 we have 7@ tepet, 
there being then only one leper. The Samaritan would go to a 
priest of the temple on Mount Gerizim. 

év 7@ Sndyew. Their faith was shown in their obedience to 
Christ’s command, and on their way the cure took place. As 
they were no longer companions in misery, the Jews would rejoice 
that the Samaritan turned back and left them. 

15. iméotpepev. See on iv. 14 and vii. ro. Even Hahn 
follows Schleiermacher in referring this to the Samaritan’s return 
from the priest. In that case he would have inevitably returned 
without the others. It was because he saw (i8év) that he was 
healed (not after he had been declared to be clean) that he came 
back to give thanks. The peta gwvijs peyédns may mean that he 
still “stood afar off” (see on i. 42), as having not yet recovered 
the right to mix with others: for mapa tods méSas (see on vil. 38) 
need not imply close proximity. But if the loud voice be only an 
expression of great joy, a man in the jubilation of such a cure 
would not be punctilious about keeping the exact distance, 
especially when he knew that he was no longer a leper. It is 
most improbable that he did not see that he was cleansed till the 
priest told him that he was. 

16. kal aidtés Hv Lapapetrns. Here the airés has point: “and 
he was aS.” The only one who exhibited gratitude was a despised 
schismatic. ‘That a// the others were Jews is not implied. 

17. dmoxpileis Sé 6 “Ingots. See small print on i. 19, p. 16. 
Here first we learn that Jesus was not alone; for His “answer” 
is addressed to the bystanders, and is a comment on the whole 
incident rather than a reply to the Samaritan. 

Odx ot Ska. “ Were not ¢he ten,” etc.—all the ten who had 
asked Him to have mercy on them. The wod with emphasis at 
the end, like ov in ver. 8. These questions imply surprise, and 
surprise implies limitation of knowledge (vii. 9; Mt. viii. 10; 
Mk. vi. 6). 

18. This sentence also may be interrogative: so WH. and RV. 
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text. The etpéOncav is not a mere substitute for joav: it marks 
or implies the discovery or notice of the quality in question (1 Pet. 
ii. 22; Rev. xiv. 5). 

&doyerijs. The classical word would be édAdpvdos (Acts x. 
28) or GAdoeOvyjs. But dAdoyevyjs is very freq. in LXX, especially 
of the heathen (Exod. xii. 43, xxix. 33, xxx. 33; Lev. xxii. 
10, etc.). 


The Samaritans were a mixed people, both as regards race and religion. 
They were Israelites who had been almost overwhelmed by the heathen 
colonists planted among them by the Assyrians. Those from Cuthah (2 Kings 
xvii. 24, 30) were probably the most numerous, for the Jews called the 
Samaritans Cuthites or Cutheans (Jos. Amt. ix. 14. 3, xi. 4. 4, 7. 2, xiii. 
9. 1). These heathen immigrants brought their idolatry with them, but 
gradually mixed with it the worship of Jehovah, Both as regards race and 
religion it was the Jewish element which grew stronger, while the heathen 
element declined. Refugees from Judzea settled among them from time to 
time ; but we do not hear of fresh immigrants from Assyria. The religion at 
last became pure monotheism, with the Pentateuch as the law of worship and 
of life. But in race the foreign; element no doubt predominated, although 
Christ’s use of d\Aoyerjs does not prove this. He may be speaking with a 
touch of i irony : ‘this man, who is commonly regarded as little better than a 
heathen.” See Schiirer, Jewzsh gi in T. of ih C. ii. 1, pp. 6-8; Edersh. 
Hist. of Jewish Nation, pp. 249, 486, car 1896 3 Weenbouce, Hist. 
de la Pal. i. p. 433 Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 6, xii. 


19. 4 lots cou cécwxév oe. He did well to be thankful and 
publicly express his thankfulness ; but he had contributed some- 
thing himself, without which he would not have been cured. 
Comp. viii. 48, xvili. 42. Others refer the saying to some benefit 
which the Samaritan received and which the nine lost, and explain 
it of moral and spiritual salvation. Comp. vii. 50, vili. 48, 50. 

20-87. The Coming of the Kingdom of God and of the Son 
of Man. The introductory verses (20-22) are peculiar to Lk. 
for the rest comp. Mt. xxiv. 23 ff.; Mk. xiii. 21 ff. 

20. ’Enepwrnfets. There is no evidence that the question of 
the Pharisees was asked in contempt. Jesus had taught that the 
Kingdom was at hand, and they ask when it may be expected. 
Perhaps they wanted to test Him. If He fixed an early date, 
and at that time there were no signs of the Kingdom, they would 
know what to think. His reply corrects such an idea. There will 
be no such signs as would enable a watcher to date the arrival. 
A spiritual Kingdom is slow in producing conspicuous material 
effects ; and it begins in ways that cannot be dated. 


With this rather loose use of wére for Sore in an indirect question comp. 
xii. 36; Mk. xiii. 4, 33, 35; Mt. xxiv. 3. Nowhere in N.T. is Sore found. 


mwapatnpyoews. Here only in bibl. Grk. and not classical, 
although zaparnpety is not rare either in N.T. or LXX, and occurs 
in medical writers of watching the symptoms of a disease (Hobart, 
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p. 153). It implies c/ose rather than sinister watching, although 
the latter sense occurs. See on xiv. 1. The interpretation cum 
multa pompa, cum regio splendore, fits neither the word nor the 
context. The meaning is that no close observation will be able 
to note the moment of its arrival, which will not be marked by 
external sounds. 

21. o88€ épodow. ‘ Neither will they say” (with any reason): 
non erit quod dicatur (Grot.). In ver. 23 they do say this; but it 
is a groundless statement. The idod before exe? (A D, Vulg.) is 
an insertion from ver. 23. 

i800 ydp. See on i. 44. This idov introduces the true state- 
ment in contrast to the previous idov, which introduced a false 
one. The yap marks the reason why “Lo here” or “There” 
cannot be accepted. Note the solemn repetition of 7 Bacv\«la 
Tov @ecod. 

évrés SpGv éotiv. Usage sanctions either translation: “ within 
you, in your hearts” (Ps. xxxvili. 4, Cvill. 22, cili. 1; Is. xvi. 11; 
Dan. x. 16 (Theod.); Ecclus. xix. 23 [26]: comp. Mt. xxiii. 26) ; 
or, “among you, in your midst” (Xen. Azad. i. 10. 3; Hellen. ii. 3. 
19; Plat. Leg. vii. 789 A). The latter seems to suit the context 
better; for the Kingdom of God was not in the hearts of the 
Pharisees, who are the persons addressed. The meaning will 
then be, “so far from coming with external signs which will attract 
attention, the Kingdom is already in the midst of you (in the 
person of Christ and of His disciples), and you do not perceive 
it.” Note the contrast between épodow, the supposition that the 
Kingdom is still in the future, and éoriv, the fact that it is really 
present. But this rendering of évrds lacks confirmation in Ser7zp- 
ture, and the context is not decisive against the other. If “within 
you” be adopted, the meaning will be, “Instead of being some- 
thing externally visible, the Kingdom is essentially spiritual: it is 
in your hearts, zf you possess it at all.” 


All Latin texts have zz¢ra vos est. But the interpretation of *‘ within you” 
varies considerably. Gregory Nyssen explains it of the image of God bestowed 
upon all men at their birth (De Virg. xii. ; comp. De Beat. i.), which cannot 
be right. Cyril of Alexandria makes it mean, “‘lies in your power to appro- 

riate it,” €» éfovcla xetras Td AaBety adrjy (Migne, lxxii. bon Similarly 

aldonatus, guza poterant, si vellent, Christum recipere. But this is translating 
évrés Suv ‘within you,” and interpreting ‘‘ within you” as much the same 
as ‘among you.” If they had of received Christ or the Kingdom, it was 
not yet within them. Against ‘‘in your hearts” Maldonatus points that not 
only does Lk. tell us that the words were addressed to the Pharisees, in whose 
hearts the Kingdom was not; but that he emphasizes this by stating that the 
sext saying was addressed to the disczf/es. Among moderns, Godet argues 
ably for ‘within you” (see also McClellan): Weiss and Hahn for ‘among 
you.” Syr-Sin. has “among.” Comp. xii. 28. 


22. Elwev 82 mpds rods palyntds. Apparently this is the same 
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occasion (comp. xii. 22); and perhaps the Pharisees have retired. 
But we cannot be certain of either point. Christ takes up the 
subject which the Pharisees had introduced, and shows that it is 
the Second Advent that will be accompanied by visible signs. 
But with regard to these, discrimination must be used. Comp, 
Mt. xxiv. 23, 26 and Mk. xiii. 21, to which this is partly 
parallel. 

*ENevcovrat tpépar. No article: “ Days will come”: as in 
Vv. 35, xxi. 6; Mt. ix. 15; Mk. ii. 20. Even RV. has “ Zhe days 
will come.” Comp. the Johannean phrase, épxerat dpa, “ There 
cometh az hour” (Jn. iv. 21, 23, v. 25, 28, xvi. 2, 25, 32). But 
it is erroneous to make this passage mean the same as v. 35; 
Mt. ix. 15; Mk. ii. 20 :—“ Days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them ; then will they fast in those days.” 
This means, not that hereafter there will be a time when the 
disciples will long in vain for one day of such intercourse with 
Christ as they are constantly enjoying now; but that there will 
be days in which they will yearn for a foretaste of the coming 
glory, a glory which must be waited for and cannot be antici- 
pated. ‘Oh for one day of heaven in this time of trouble!” 
is a futile wish, but it will be framed by some. It is clear from 
ver. 26 what “the days of the Son of Man” must mean. But 
what does pilav tv tpepdy, x.t.d., mean? The common rendering, 
** one of the days,” etc., makes good sense. But the possibility of 
taking the expression as a Hebraism, “one” being used for “ first,” 
as in pu Tdv caf Barwv (Mk. xvi. 2), is worth noting. Comp. xxiv. 1; 
Mt. xxviii. 1; Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Jn. xx. 1. In this case 
the desire would be for “the jivst of the days of the Son of 
Man,” the day of His return. 

Kal ox diecbe. Not because it will never come; but because 
it will not come in those days of longing. 

23. There is no contradiction between this and ver. 21. That 
refers to true signs of the First Advent; this to false signs of 
the Second. It covers all premature announcements of the 
approach of the Last Day. A// predictions of exact dates, and all 
statements as to local appearances, are to be mistrusted. 

ph am&Onte pode Sidéqre. “Do not leave your ordinary 
occupation, still less go after those who offer to lead you to the 
place of the Son of Man’s appearing.” 

24. domep yap 7 dotpam_. As sudden, and as universally 
visible. None will foresee it, and all will see it at once; so that 
no report respecting it can have any value. Von cjus ergo venturi 
tempus aut locus potest a mortalibus observari, qui fulguris instar 
omnibus coruscus videlicet et repentinus adveniet (Bede). See on 
ii. 8, xi. 46, xxiii. 46 for Lk.’s fondness for cognate words. The 
wording here is almost identical with Mt. xxiv. 27. 
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The art. before dorpdmrovea is probably an insertion: om. SBLXT. 
Without it translate, ‘when it lightens.” For fudgur e has choruscatio and 
d has scoruscus. In what follows we again have an amphibolous expression 
(ix. 17, 18, 27, 57, x. 18, etc.) ; but é« rs . . . bm’ odpavdy should be taken 
with Adare rather than with dorpdarovea. For the ellipse of xwpa after 
4 bx’ ovpavdy or 4 brd Tov obpaydy comp. Deut. xxv. 19; Job i. 7, ii. 2, 
xviii. 4, xxxiv. 13, xxxviii, 18, xlii. 15. The words év rf qpuépg atrod after 
dvOpdmrov are of doubtful authority: om. BD, abcdei Aeth., while 1] has 
in adventu suo (comp. Mt. xxiv. 27): om. filius hominis in die sua fh. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ so shall be the day of the Son of Man.” 


25. mpdrov 82 Set adtovy . . . dmodoxipacOjvar. “But there is 
no need to be expecting this now”: the events immediately im- 
pending are very different. For Sei see on iv. 43, and for 
drodoxipacOjvar see on ix. 22, and comp. xviii. 31. Just as the 
thought of impending suffering needs to be cheered by that of 
future glory, so the thought of future glory needs to be chastened 
by that of impending suffering. Comp. ix. 44. 

26. Having told the disciples that the Son of Man will not 
come as soon as they wish (22), in what way He will not come 
(23), in what way He will come (24), and what will happen first 
(25), Christ now states in what condition the human race will be 
when He comes. 

kat KaQos éyévero. Not dowep, as in ver. 24. There some- 
thing azalogous was introduced; here something exactly similar 
is cited, ‘“‘ Just as, even as.” Comp. xi. 30; Jn. iii. 14; 2 Cor. 
i. 5, x. 7, etc. In Attic Greek we should rather have xa6é (Rom. 
Vill. 26), xadd (Mt. xxvii. 10), or xaOdaep (Rom. xii. 4). 

27. jobvov, émvov, éydpouv, éyapifovro. The imperfects and the 
asyndeton are very vivid: “They were eating, they were drinking,” 
etc. The point is not merely that they were living their ordinary 
lives, but that they were wholly given up to external things. 


It is of no moment whether kal #@ev 6 xaraxAvopuds is made to depend 
upon &ypt 4s tépas or not: probably it is independent. But certainly 
duolws belongs to KaOws éyévero (similiter sicut factum est, Vulg.), and not to 
drwrecev wavras (perdidit omnes pariter), which is pointless. The dpolws 
anticipates card rd abrd in ver. 30. 


28, 29. There is no parallel to this in Mt. xxiv. It is a 
second instance of careless enjoyment suddenly overwhelmed. 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 5, 6. 


29. éBpefev wip nal Oetov. The subject of éSpeter is Képios, which is 
expressed in Gen. xix. 24 (comp. Mt. v. 45) and must be supplied here, 
because of dwd\ecev. The verb is not impers., as in Jas. v. 17. Grotius 
makes mip xal Ociov the nom. and compares tva uh Bpéxy verds (Rev. xi. 16). 
Gen, xix. 24 and the sing. verb are against this. Comp. Hom. Od. xxii. 493. 


80. droxadvmrerat. A technical expression in this connexion 
(x Cor. i. 7; 2 Thes. i. 7; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13, iv. 13). The present 
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indicates the certainty of the veil being withdrawn. Up to that 
day He is hidden from man’s sight: then at once He is revealed. 

81. In Mt. xxiv. 17, 18 and Mk. xiii. 15, 16 these words are 
spoken of /7igh¢ before the destruction of Jerusalem. Here ight is 
neither expressed nor understood. The point is absolute indifference 
to all worldly interests as the attitude of readiness for the Son of Man. 
We need not discuss whether the words were spoken in a literal 
sense, as in Mk. and Mt., and Lk has applied them spiritually ; or 
in a spiritual sense, and Mt. and Mk. have taken them literally. 
Christ may have used them in both senses. The warning about 
flight from Judzea is recorded by Lk. elsewhere (xxi. 21). On the 
oratio variata of the constr. see Win. Ixili. 2. 1, p. 722, 723. 

82. pvnpovevete Tis yuvatkds Adt. Lot’s wife looked back with 
a wish to recover worldly possessions and enjoyments. She proved 
herself to be unworthy of the salvation that was offered her. In like 
manner the Christian, whose first thought at the Advent of the Son 
of Man was about the safety of his goods, would be unfit for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Note that Christ says, “‘ Remember,” not “ Behold.” MWothing 
that ts in existence ts appealed to, but only what has been told. 
Attempts have been made to identify the Pillar of Salt. Josephus 
believed that he had seen it (Amz. i. 11. 4). Comp. Wisd. x. 7; 
Clem. Rom. Cor. xi.; Iren. iv. 31. 3; Cyr. Hier. Catech. xix. 8. 

83. mepimoijcacbar. “To preserve for himself”: elsewhere 
“‘to gain for oneself” (Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 13). The reading 
odoa (A R) comes from ix. 24. 

fwoyorncer. “Shall preserve alive”: Acts vii. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 13; 
Exod. i. 17; Judg. viii. 19; 1 Sam. ii. 6, xxvii. 9, 11; 1 Kings 
xxi. 31. The rendering “shall bring to a new birth” has been 
rightly abandoned by Godet. In bibl. Grk. it is not used of 
“bringing forth alive,” “viviparous.” From ix. 24; Mt. x. 39, 
xvi. 25; Mk. viii. 35; Jn. xil. 25 it appears that this solemn warn- 
ing was often uttered: for most of these passages refer to different 
occasions. It is the one important saying which is in all four. 

84, 35. The closest intimacy in this life is no guarantee of 
community of condition when the Son of Man comes. ‘The 
strangest separations will take place between comrades, according 
as one is fit to enter the Kingdom and another not. 

84. tatty TH vukti. This must not be pressed to mean any- 
thing, whether a time of great horror or actual night. Christ is not 
intimating that His return will take place in the night-time. 
‘- Night” is part of the picture, for it is then that people are in 
bed. 

Suo éri KAiyys pds. “Two on one bed.” Not necessarily two 
_ men, although that is probably the meaning. AV. was the first 
English Version to insert “ men,” and RV. retains it. The “ being 
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taken” probably means “taken from destruction” (Jn. xiv. 3), as 
GAXStpios THS Spyys (Eus.), as Lot from Sodom; while “left” 
means “left to his fate” (xiii. 35). Or, “‘ taken into the Kingdom” 
and “left outside” may be the meaning. 

35. This image presupposes day rather than night, and refers 
to a fact which is still of everyday occurrence in the East. Whether 
people be sleeping or working when the Lord comes, those who 
still cling to things earthly will be left without share in the 
Messianic joy. And in this matter “no man may deliver his 
brother”: eorat rAclory Kal dxpiBys Tdv Tpdrwv 7 Soxpacia (Cyr.). 

36. An ancient (D, Latt. Syrr.) insertion from Mt. xxiv. 40: om, 
NABQR, Aeth. Copt. Goth. 

37. Mou, xépte; The question is one of curiosity which Christ 
does not gratify. Moreover, it assumes, what He has just been 
denying, that the Second Advent will be local—limited to one 
quarter of the earth. 

“Orou To odpa, éket kal of detot. This was perhaps a current 
proverb. ‘The application is here quite general. ‘Where the con- 
ditions are fulfilled, there and there only will the revelation of the 
Son of Man take place.” Or possibly, ‘‘Where the dead body of 
human nature, clinging to earthly things, is, there the judgments of 
God willcome”: ubi peccatores, bi Dei judicia. Jesus thus sets aside 
all questions as to the “me (ver. 20) or the place (ver. 37) of His 
return. One thing is certain ; that a// who are not ready will suffer 
(vv. 27, 29). Upon all who are dead to the claims of the Kingdom 
ruin will fall (37). The wrdua of Mt. xxiv. 28 expresses more 
definitely than oWya that the body is a dead one: comp. Mt. 
xiv. 12; Mk. vi. 29, xv. 45; Rev. xi. 8,9. But cama for a dead 
body is quite classical, and is always so used in Homer, a living 
body being 8€uas: comp. Acts ix. 40. 

oi detoi. “The vultures.” Here, as in Mic. i. 16, the griffon 
vulture ( Vu/tur fulvus)is probably meant: comp. Job xxxix. 27-30; 
Hab. i. 8; Hos. viii. 1, and see Tristram, Vat. Hist. of B. p. 1723 
D.£B.* art. “Eagle.” Eagles neither fly in flocks nor feed on 
carrion. During the Crimean War, griffon vultures, which had 
previously been scarce round Sebastopol, collected in great 
numbers, “ from the ends of the earth,” as the Turks said. In the 
less general interpretation of this saying of Christ the dero/ are the 
ministers of judgment which overtake the ungodly. A reference to 
the eagles of the Roman standards is not in point here, although 
it is possible Mt. xxiv. 28. The patristic interpretation of the 
saints gathering round the glorified body of Christ is equally 
unsuitable to the context.! See Didon, 7. C. ch. ix. p. 613, 
ed. 1801. 


1“Orav 6 ulds rod dvOpwrov rapayévyrat, rére Sh wdvres ol derol, rovrécriv ol 
ra bra werdpevor, Kal Tov émvyelwy Kat KoopmKdr averyypéras wpayudrwy, éx’ 
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XVIII. 1-8. § The Parable of the Unrighteous Judge. Comp. 
av. 8-10, 11-32, XVi. I-9, 19-31, xvii. 7-10. The connexion with 
what precedes is close, and is implied in the opening clause ; for 
avrocs naturally refers to the same audience as before. Had there 
been no connexion, adrots would have been omitted : comp. xiii. 6. 
Godet appeals also to the formula éAeyey 8@ xa’; but here the kai 
is not genuine. The connexion is, that, although the time of 
Christ’s return to deliver His people is hidden from them, yet they 
must not cease to pray for deliverance. Both here and xxi. 36 we 
have the command to be unremitting in prayer immediately after a 
declaration that the hour of Christ’s coming is unknown; and the 
same connexion is found Mk. xiii. 33. 

1. “Edeyev 8¢ mapaBodyy. See on v. 36. 

ampos 76 Setv. Not merely the duty, but the necessity of per- 
severance in prayer is expressed ; and prayer in general is meant, 
not merely prayer in reference to the Second Advent and the 
troubles which precede it. Only here and ver. 9 is the meaning of 
a parable put as the preface to it ; and in each case it is given as 
the Evangelist’s preface, not as Christ’s. 

awdvrote mpocetxeoOar. Comp. mavrote xalpere. ddvadelrtws 
mpooevxeaGe (1 Thes. v. 17). Grotius quotes Proclus ad Timexum, 
xp7) Gdiadelrtws dyer Oar THs wepi TO Oetov Opyoxeias. See Origen, 
epi edxys, xlil.; Tert. De Orat. xxix.; Lft. Zfp. p. 81. On the other 
hand, we have the Jewish doctrine that God must not be wearied 
with incessant prayer. Zanchuma, fol. 15. 3. A man ought not to 
pray more than three times a day. Hourly prayers are forbidden. 
St quis singulis horis ad te salutandum accedit, hunc dicts te contem- 
tui habere: idem ergo quoque valet de Deo, quem nemo hominum 
singulis horis defatigare debet (Scheettgen, i. 305). 

The form évxaxeiy is right here, elsewhere éyxaxety (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; Gal. 
vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13 ; 2 Thes. iii. 13); but in all six places some texts have 
éxxaxeiv. See Gregory, Proleg. p. 78. Ellicott makes éyxaxeivy mean ‘‘ to 
lose heart 27 a course of action,” and éxkxaxety ‘to retire through fear oz of 


it”; but authority for any such word as éxxaxety seems to be wanting. Per- 
haps ¢yxaxeiy is not found earlier than Polybius. See Suicer. 


2. Kpiris tis fv ev te oder. We are probably to understand 
a Gentile official He had no respect for either the vox Ded or 
the vox populi, consciously (ver. 4) defying Divine commands and 
public opinion. See numerous parallels in Wetst., and contrast 
2 Cor. viii. 21. The Talmud speaks of frequent oppression and 
venality on the part of Gentile magistrates; and for a striking 
illustration of the parable witnessed by himself see Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 228. Note the rus. 
avrdy cuvdpapodyras (Cyr. Alex., Migne, Ixii. 848). /ustorum anime aquilis 
comparantur, quod alta petant, humilia derelinquant, longevam ducere ferantur 
wxtatem (Ambr., Migne. xv. 1781). Comp. Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xxiv, 28, 
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The idea of évrpéropat seems to be that of * turing towards” a person, 
and so “‘ paying respect” (xx. 13; Mt. xxi. 37; Mk. xii. 6; 2 Thes. ul. 143 
Heb. xii. 9). But as évrpérw means ‘‘I put to shame” (1 Cor. iv. 14), 
évrpémouat may possibly have the notion of ‘‘ being abashed, having a feeling 
of awe,” before a person, In class. Grk. it is commonly followed by a gen. 

B. xipa 8é Fv. Typical of defencelessness: she had neither a 
protector to coerce, nor money to bribe the unrighteous magistrate. 
Tl e O.T. abounds in denunciations of those who oppress widows : 
Exod. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 18, xxiv. 17, xxvii. 19; Job xxii. 9, 
xxiv. 3; Jer. xxli. 3; Ezek. xxii. 7, etc. Comp. /Von, ita me du 
ament, auderet facere hee vidux mulieri, que in me facit (Ter. 
Heaut. v. 1. 80). 

jpxeto. “Continued coming, came often,” ventitabat. The 
imperf. indicates her persistence. 

*ExSixynodv pe do. “ Give me a sentence of protection from ; 
vindicate my right (and so protect me) from.” Assere me jure 
dicundo ab injuriad adversarii met (Schleusn.). For the émé comp. 
xil. 15, 58, Xili, 16, xx. 46: it does not express the fenalty exacted 
from the adversary, but the protection afforded from him, as in pioat 
Hpas ard tod tovnpod. The meaning is “preserve me against his 
attacks” rather than “ deliver me out of his power,” which would 
require éx. For dvriducog comp. xii. 58; Mt. v. 25. 


As often, the dad follows up the idea suggested by the éx in the compound 
verb: see on éépxouat dard (iv. 35), and comp. also éxAéyouar dwo (vi. 13), 
éxfnretv dard (xi. 50, 51), éxdudxw dad (Joel ii. 20; Dan. iv. 22, 20, 30, 
Theod.), etc. Here d has devindica me ab. 

4. otk 7Oekev. The imperf. (SA BDLQRX A) has more 
point than the aor. (E etc.): he continued refusing, just as she 
continued coming. With émt xpovoy comp. ézi mAciova xp. (Acts 
XVili. 20) ; ép' daov xp. (Rom. vii. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 39 ; Gal. iv. 1). 

Ei kal rv Gedy oF poPodpar. “Although I fear not God,” imply- 
ing that this is the actual fact (2 Cor. xii. 11), whereas xai «i 
would have put it as an hypothesis (1 Cor. viii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1). 
Win. liii. 7. b, p. 554. 

Perhaps its being given as a fact explains the use of od rather than uA: or 
the od coalesces with the verb, and thus escapes the influence of the ef: comp. 


xi, 8, xiv. 26, xvi. 11, 12, 31; 2 Cor. xii. 11. Burton, §§ 284, 469. But see 
Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 184. 


o08é. “Nor yet, nor even”: a climax. 

5. Sud ye 1d twapéxery por kdmov. “Yet because she troubleth 
me.” Comp. did ye tiv dvaidiav atrod (xi. 8), where, as here, et kai 
is followed by ob and ye. Both xérov and trwmafy are strong 
words, and express the man’s impatience. 

On the reading rh» x4pa ravrnv see Gregory, Prolegom. p. 58. 
eis TEMos Epxopévm Strwmdty pe. ‘ Unto the end, to the utter 
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most” easily passed in meaning to either “continually” or “at 
last”; and either of these makes sense here, according as we join 
eis téXos with the participle or the verb or both. Either, “ by con- 
tinually coming wear me out”; or, “at last by her coming wear 
me out”; or, “be for ever coming and plaguing me.” The first 
is best : it was her ZerPetwal coming that was so trying. Both réAos 
and és réXos are frequent in class. Grk. In LXX eis réXos is frequent. 
énomdty. From trdmov, which means (1) the part of the 
face below the eyes ; (2) a blow there, a black eye; (3) any blow. 
Hence trwmdfo means (1) hit under the eye, give a black eye; 
(2) beat black and blue; (3) mortify, annoy greatly (1 Cor. ix. 27). 
Comp. ai roAets trwriacpévat (Aristoph. Pax, 541). There is no 
doubt that “annoy greatly” is the meaning here. Comp. Qui me 
sequatur guoguo eam, rogitando obtundat, enecet (Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 6). 
Meyer, Godet, Weiss and others advocate the literal meaning, and 
regard it as a mauvaise plaisanterie or an exaggeration on the part 
of the judge. But, as Field points out (Otium Norvic. iii. p. 52), 
the tenses are fatal to it. “Lest at last she come and black my 
eyes for me” would require €\fodea drwmdoy. The judge was 
afraid of being annoyed continually, not of being assaulted once. 


The Latin Versions vary much in their rendering both of els réXos and of 
brwmidfy : tn novissimo (Vulg.), in novissimo die (q), in tempus (d), usgue ad 
jinem (e), usque quaque (1), im finem (rt): suggzllet (Vulg.), constringat 
(b ff, q), molestior set mzht (e), invediam mtht faczat (1). 

Strauss has pointed out similarities of feature between the parables of the 
Rich Fool, the Friend at Midnight, and the Unrighteous Judge, especially’ 
with regard to the soliloquies in each case: dtehoylfero dv aird éyww Tk 
roujow, rt K.T.., TOOTO Woijow (xii. 17, 18); elev dé ev éavr@ 4 olkovduos 
TL rovjow, Srt K.T.r., yvwv rh worjow (xvi. 3, 4); elev év éaur@ (xviii. 4), 
One may admit that these are ‘‘signs of a common origin,” but that they are 
also ‘‘ signs of a Jewish-Christian, or indeed of an Ebionite source,” is not su 
evident. He says that this ‘‘mimic” repetition, ‘‘ What shall I do?. . 
This will I do,” is thoroughly Jewish. But as Christ was a Jew, speaking to 
Jews, there is nothing surprising in that. He says also that the Ebionites 
laid great stress on prayer, and inculcated a contempt for riches; and that 
two of the three parables do the one, while the third does the other. But 
assuredly the Ebionites were not peculiar in advocating prayer, nor in 
despising riches, although in the latter point they went to fanatical excess. 
See Strauss, Z. J. § 41, p. 257, ed. 1864. 


6. Etrev 8é 6 xUptos. The insertion indicates a pause, during 
which the audience consider the parable, after which Jesus makes 
a comment and draws the moral of the narrative. For o kupuos of 
Christ see on v. 17 and vii. 13; and for o xpiths Tis dduKcias see on 
xvi. 8. 

7. of ph wornon. This intensive form of the simple negative 
may be used in questions as well as in statements, and expresses 
the confidence with which an affirmative answer is expected: 
comp. Jn. xviii. 1. Rev. xv. 4 is not quite parallel, The argu 
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ment here is 2 fortiori, or (as Augustine, Quest. Evang. ii. 45) 
ex dissimilitude, and has many points. If an unjust judge would 
yield to the importunity of an unknown widow, who came and spoke 
to him at intervals, how much more will a just God be ready to 
reward the perseverance of His own elect, who cry to Him day and 
night? Comp. the very similar passage Ecclus. xxxv. 13-18 
[xxxii. 18-22], and the similar argument Lk. xi. 13. The treat- 
ment of the Syrophenician woman (Mt. xv. 22-28 ||) is an illustra- 
tion of the text. With tv Bodvrwy ait@ comp. the souls of the 
saints under the altar (Rev. vi. 9-11). In both cases it is deliver- 
ance from oppression that is prayed for. 

kal pakpobupet ém adtots. ‘And He is long-suffering over 
them” (RV.). This, and not paxpobvpav (E), is the reading of 
almost all uncials and of other important authorities: e¢ patiens est 
in tllis (d e), et patientiam habebit in ills (Vulg.). 

The exact meaning of the different parts of the clause cannot 
be determined with certainty; but the general sense is clear 
enough, viz. that, however long the answer to prayer may seem to 
be delayed, constant faithful prayer always zs answered. 


The chief points of doubt are (1) the construction of kat paxpoOupe?, (2) the 
meaning of paxpodupme?, (3) the meaning of én’ avrois. (1) We need not join 
kal paxpoOupzel to od pi moron, but may take it with rv Bowytwy, which is 
equivalent to of Bodow: the elect cry and He paxpoOuue? ér’ avrois. (2) We 
need not give waxpoduue? its very common meaning of ‘‘is slow fo anger”: it 
sometimes means ‘‘ to be slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synonymous 
with Bpadvvw. Comp. Heb. vi. 15; James v. 7; Job vii. 16; Jer. xv. 15; and 
the remarkably parallel passage Ecclus. xxxv. [xxxii.] 22, kal 6 Képios od wh 
Bpadivy ode wh paxpoduujnoe em’ adrois. So also paxpofuula may mean 
‘slow persistency” as well as ‘‘slowness to anger.” Comp. I Mac. viii. 4, 
and see Trench, Sym. lili. (3) This being so, there is no need to make ér’ 
avrots refer to the enemzes of the elect, although such loose wording is not 
impossible, especially if Lk. had the passage in Ecclus. in his mind. The 
words naturally, and in strict grammar necessarily, refer to the elect, and 
indicate the persons in respect of whom the slowness of action takes place. 
Comp. paxpoduuav ér’ airw (James v. 7). The meaning, then, seems to be, 
** And shall not God deliver His elect who cry day and night to Him, while He 
is slow to act for them?” That is, to them in their need the paxpodupla of God 
seems to be Bpadvrns (Rev. vi. 10), just as it does to the ungodly, when they see 
no judgment overtaking them (2 Pet. iii. 1-10). | But it is possible that waxpoduuet 
means ‘‘is not impatient.” The unjust judge heard the widow’s frequent 
request with impatience and dislike. God listens to the ceaseless crying of His 
saints with willingness and pleasure. In this sense waxpoOupety is the opposite 
of dfvduuetv, ‘to be quick-tempered.” 


8. év téxe. “Quickly, without delay”; celeriter (a), confestim 
(d), céto (Vulg.). Although He bears long, and to those who are 
suffering seems to delay, yet He really acts speedily. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by Acts xii. 7, xxii. 18, xxv. 4; Rom. 
xvi. 20; 1 Tim. ili, 4; Rev. i. 1, xxii. 6. Others prefer repente, 
tnopinato. ‘Thus Godet says, that although God delays to act, yet, 
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when the moment comes, He acts swiftly, as at the Deluge and the 
destruction of Sodom. So Didon, Pheure sonnée, la vengeance sera 
Joudroyanie (J. C. ch. ix. p. 614). In any case, the év raxe is 
placed last with emphasis. 

wiyv. “ Howbeit (certain as the Messiah’s deliverance of His 
people is, a sorrowful question arises) the Son of Man, when He 
is come, will He find faith on the earth?” The zd is not 
im Uebrigen (Weiss), nor seulement (Godet), but doch (Luther), 
cependant (Lasserre). Latin Versions have verum (d), tamen (bi 
lq), or verumtamen (Vulg.). Note the emphatic order, both 6 
vids rt. dvOp. and éAddv being placed before the interrogative 
particle. Yet Syr-Sin. has, “Shall the Son of man come and find.” 


Only here and Gal. ii. 17 (where some prefer dpa) is dpa found in N.T. 
In LXX it is always followed by ye (Gen. xviii. 13, xxvi. 9, xxxvii. 103 Jer. 
iv. 10), but without ye it is freq. in Sym. Latin Versions have zumguid (bei 
1q) or putas (Vulg.). See Blass on Acts viii. 30, 


tiv miot. “The necessary faith, the faith in question, faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah and Saviour.” Others prefer “the faith 
which perseveres in prayer,” or again “loyalty to Himself,” which 
is much the same as faith in Christ. The answer to this despond- 
ing question, which seems, but only seems, “to call in question 
the success of our Lord’s whole mediatorial work,” has been given 
by anticipation xvii. 26: the majority, not only of mankind but of 
Christians, will be absorbed in worldly pursuits, and only a few 
will “endure to the end” (Mt. xxii. 12, 13). No doubt is 
expressed or implied as to the coming of the Son of Man, but only 
as to what He will find. 


There is therefore no reason for conjecturing that the parable received its 
resent form at a time when belief in the Second Advent was waning. Still 
ess reason is there for interpreting it of the Christian Church seeking help from 

an magistrates against Jewish persecutors, and then concluding that it must 

i been composed after the time of S. Luke (De Wette). On the other 
hand, Hilgenfeld sees in the thirst for vengeance, which (he thinks) inspires 
the parable, evidence of its being one of the oldest portions of the Third 
Gospel. 


9-14, § The Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. This 
has no connexion either with the parable which precedes it or with 
the narrative which follows it. The two parables were evidently 
spoken on different occasions and addressed to different audi- 
ences, the first to the disciples on a specified occasion, the 
second to the persons described in ver. 9 on some occasion not 
specified. They are placed in juxtaposition, probably because 
wadition assigned them to the same portion of Christ’s ministry 
(Hahn) ; or fossibly because they both (but in very different ways) 
treat of prayer (Keil). That Lk. brackets the two parables for 
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some reason is shown by the xaé. But note the dé also, and see 
On iil. 9. 
The xal is genuine (§BDLMQRXA, Vulg.) although A ete. with 
several Versions omit. 


9. As in ver. 1, this preface to the parable is the Evangelist’s : 
elzev O€, dé Kal, etrev mpds, and ecizev rapaBodny are all 
marks of his style. It is possible to take mpés here as meaning 
“with a view to,” as in ver. 1, or “against,” as in xx. 19. But it 
is much more likely that it means “unto” after «Zev, because (r) 
this construction is specially common in Lk. and (2) we here have 
persons and not the substantial infinitive after zpés: dixit autem et 
ad quosdam qui (Vulg.). Syr-Sin. has “ against.” 

tols memouOdtas ed éautots 6. They themselves were the 
foundation on which their confidence was built: xi. 22; 2 Cor. 
i. 9; Heb. ii. 13; Deut. xxviii. 52; 2 Sam. xxii. 3; Is. viii. 17, 
xii. 2, etc. The constructions & run, emi twa, and «is twa are 
less common. Grotius and others render 6 “ because,” making 
the righteousness a fact and the ground of their self-confidence ; 
which is incredible. Comp. Prov. xxx. 12; Is. Ixv. 5. The 
Talmud inveighs against the Pharisaism of those “who implore 
you to mention some more duties which they might perform.” 

efouevodvras. A strong word, common to Lk. and Paul: 
“utterly despised, treated as of no account,” xxiii. 11; Acts 
iv. 11; Rom. xiv. 3, 10. Comp. Ps. Sol. ii. 5 

tods ovmods. “The rest, a// others” (RV.): comp. of Aourol 
(ver. 11). The “other” of AV. and most English Versions has 
been silently altered into “others” by the printers: “other” 
means “other folk,” but rods Aourovds means “ a// other folk.” 

10. dvéBnoav. “They went up” from the lower city to Mount 
Moriah, the “ Hill of the House,” on which the temple stood. 
We are probably to understand one of the usual hours of prayer 
(cto Acts i, rsa. ir, x.-9). 

11. otaGeis. This perhaps indicates the conscious adopting of an 
attitude or of a conspicuous place: debout et la téte haute (Lasserre) ; 
apres Séttre placé en évidence (Reuss) ; in loco conspicuo instar statue 
stans erectus (Valck.). Contrast ver. 13 and comp. ver. 40, xix. 8 ; 
Acts ii. 14, xvii. 22, xxvii. 21. The expression is peculiar to Lk. 
Standing was the common posture at prayer among the Jews 
(x Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings viii. 14, 22; Mt. vi. 5; Mk. xi. 25). See 
Lightfoot on Mt. vi. 5. 


apos éavtév. These words probably follow raira (BL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. 
Orig.) ; but, even if they precede, they must be taken with rpoonJyere (comp. 
2 Mac. xi. 13): zntra se precabatur (e), apud se orabat (Vulg.). This use 
of mpds éavrév is classical. ‘‘ Standing by himself” would be xaé@’ éaurdy, 
seorsum, which D here reads: comp. Acts xxviii. 16; Jas. ii. 17. The char- 
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ee of his prayer shows why he would not utter it so that others could 
ear, 

edxaptot oot. There is no prayer, even in form ; he asks God 
for nothing, being thoroughly satisfied with his present condition. 
And only in form is this utterance a thanksgiving ; it is self-con- 
gratulation. He glances at God, but contemplates himself. In- 
deed he almost pities God, who but for himself would be destitute 
of faithful servants. 

ot Aottrot tay dvOpdrwv. “The rest of men” (RV.), “all other 
men,” ceteri hominum (Vulg.). He is in a class by himself; every 
one else in a very inferior class. For other vainglorious thanks- 
givings used by Jews see Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 291. Contrast 
S. Paul’s declaration 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10, and see Schcettgen, i. p. 
306. Voli in precibus bona tua enumerare. 

Gpmayes, GdiKxor, porxot. Gratias agit, non quia bonus, sed quia 
Solus ; non tam de bonis que habet, quam de malis que in alits videt 
(Bernard, De Grad. Humil. v.17). But there is no hint that he 
was lying in acquitting himself of gross and flagrant crimes. Such 
falsehood in a silent address to God is scarcely intelligible. His 
error lay in supposing that all other men were guilty of these 
things, and that he himself was not guilty of sins that were as bad 
or worse. Hillel had taught, “ Endeavour not to be better than 
the community, and trust not in thyself until the day of thy death.” 
The odtos is contemptuous, as often. The reAdvys is pointed out 
to the Almighty as a specimen of oi Aourol 7, dvOpdrrwr. 

12. He cites these good works as instances of the ways in 
which he is still further superior to other men. He is superior 
not only in what he avoids, but in what he performs. Charac- 
teristically he names just those things on which Pharisees prided 
themselves (Mt. ix. 14, xxiii. 23). 

Sis tod caBBdtov. Mondays and Thursdays. Moses was sup- 
posed to have ascended the mount on the fifth day, and to have 
come down on the second. For the sing. of cdBBaroy in the sense 
of “a week” comp. Mk. xvi. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It is amazing that 
any should have taken this as meaning “I fast twice on the 
sabbath,” which would be unintelligible. The je/uno bis in sabbato 
of the Vulg. might mislead those who knew no Greek. The frequent 
statement that the Pharisees observed the second and fifth days 
as fasts all through the year (D.B.? i. 2. p. 1054), and held that 
this was enjoined by the oral Law, is without foundation: and 
those who make it are inconsistent in saying that this Pharisee 
boasts of works of supererogation. In that case he merely states 
that he keeps the Law in its entirety. The Mosaic Law enjoins 
only one fast in the year, the Day of Atonement. Other annual 
fasts were gradually established in memory of national calamities 
(Zech. viii. 19). Occasional fasts were from time to time ordered 

27 
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in seasons of drought and other public calamities, and these ad- 
ditional fasts were always held on Mondays and Thursdays. Thus, 
a five days’ fast would not last from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
but would be held on all Mondays and Thursdays until the five 
days were made up (see the Didache, viii. 1; Apost. Const. vii. 23. 1). 
But many individuals imposed extra fasts on themselves, and 
there were some who fasted on Mondays and Thursdays a// the 
year round. Such cases would be commonest among the Pharisees, 
and the Pharisee in the parable is one of them: but there is no 
evidence that all Pharisees adopted this practice or tried to make 
it a general obligation (Schiirer, Jew7sh People in the T. of J. C. 
II. ii. p. 118; Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. p. 291 ; Wetstein and Lightfoot, 
ad loc.). The man, therefore, zs boasting of a work of supererogation 
What is told us about Jewish fasting in the N.T. (v. 33; Mt. vi. 16, 
ix. 14; Mk. ii. 18; Acts xxvii. 9) is confirmed by the Mishna 
Note that the Pharisee has dropped even the form of thanksgiving. 


With dts rof caBBdrov comp. érrdxes THs juéepas (xvii. 4). The genitives 
in xxiv. 1; Mt. ii, 14, xxv. 6, xxviii. 13; Gal. vi. 17 are not parallel. 

drodexaredw mdvta., Here again, in paying tithe of everything, 

he seems to boast of doing more than the Law required. ‘Tithe 

was due (Num. xviii. 21; Deut. xiv. 22), but not of small garden 

herbs (Mt. xxiii. 23). There is something for which God owes 
thanks to him. 

The rare form dodexaredw is found in B x* here in place of the not very 


common dodexaréw or drodexatG. WH. ii. App. p. 171. The simple dexa- 
revw is more usual, 


doa xrdpar, “All that I get” (RV.): guecungue adquiro (iq), 
que adguiro (d). It was on what he acguired, not on what he 
possessed, that he paid tithe; on his income, not on his capital. 
All English Versions prior to RV. go wrong here with Vulg. (gus 
possideo), Luth. (das ich habe), and Beza. ‘ Possess” would be 
xéxtypat, There is a similar error xxi. 19. Excepting Mt. x. 9 
and 1 Thes. iv. 4, the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts i. 18, 
Vlii. 20, xxii. 28): it is freq. in LXX. 

13. paxpdGey éords. Far from the Pharisee: nothing else is 
indicated. In his self-depreciation he thinks himself unworthy to 
come near in worship to one who must be a favoured servant of 
God. But we need not suppose that he remained in the Court of the 
Gentiles (Grot.), in which case the Pharisee in the Court of Israel 
would hardly have seen him. Comp. xxiii. 49. The change from 
arafeis (ver. 11) to éords perhaps implies less of a set, prominent 
position in this case. Vulg. has sfazs in both places; but Cyprian 
has cum stetisset for oraGeis and stabat et for écrds (De Dom. 
Orat. vi.). Comp. Tac. Hist. iv. 72. 4. 

odk Oedev odde Tods dHOaApods éxapar. The common explana- 
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tion, “would not lift up even his eyes,” much less his hands and 
his face (1 Tim. ii. 8; 1 Kings viii. 22; Ps. xxviii. 2, Ixiii. 4, 
exxxiv. 2), dces not seem to be satisfactory. The ovd€ strengthens 
the previous ov« and need not be taken exclusively with rovs 
6POadpovs: “would not even “ft up his eyes to heaven,” much less 
adopt any confident or familiar attitude towards God. See Mal- 
donatus, ad Joc. Some Rabbis taught that it was necessary to 
keep the eyes down or to close them in praying (Scheettgen, i. 
P. 307). 

érumre. “‘ He continued to smite”; ¢undebat (d), percutiebat 

(Vulg.). Comp. viii. 52, xxiii. 48. Om. ¢és after érurre 8 B D. 

ithacOyntt por TO dpaptwho. “Be merciful (Dan. ix. 19) to me 
the sinner.” He also places himself in a class by himself; but he 
makes no comparisons. Consciousness of his own sin is supreme ; 
de nemine ako homine cogitat (Beng.). For similar self-accusation 
comp. Ps. xxv. 11, xl. 12, li. 3; Ezra ix. 6; Dan. ix. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15. 
The verb occurs elsewhere in N.T. only Heb. ii. 17, with acc. of 
the sin. In LXX it is not common. Ps. lxiv. 3, with acc. of the 
sin. Ps. xxiv. 11, lxxvii. 38, lxxviii. 9, with dat. of the sin. 2 Kings 
v. 18, with dat. of the person, as here. The compound ééidao- 
koxat is the more usual word. The classical construction with 
acc. of the Zerson propitiated is not found in bibl. Grk., because 
the idea of “ propitiating God” is not to be encouraged. ‘The 
‘propitiation’ acts on that which alienates God and not on God, 
whose love is unchanged throughout” (Wsctt. on Heb. ii. 17, and 
Additional Note on 1 Jn. ii. 2, Epp. of S. John, p. 83). 


The Latin Versions have propztzare (c ff, 1), repropetiare (b), metserere (d), 
propitus esto (Vulg.). 


14, déyw spiv. As often, this formula introduces an important 
declaration uttered with authority (vii. 26, 28, ix. 27, x. 12, 24, 
BLL SU seki. 451 5) 1S, 275 37.44, S1;-X0L. 3, etc,).. Here: Christ 
once more claims to know the secrets both of man’s heart and of 
God’s judgments. 

KatéBy obtos SedSixatwpevos. The pronoun perhaps looks back 
to the contemptuous otros in ver. 11. “This despised man went 
down justified in the sight of God,” t.e. “‘accounted as righteous, 
accepted.” Comp. vii. 35, x. 29, xvl. 15; Is. 1. 8, liiil. 11; Job 
Xxxill. 32. The Talmud says, “So long as the temple stood, no 
Israelite was in distress ; for as often as he came to it full of sin 
and offered sacrifice, then his sin was forgiven and he departed a 
just man” (Schcettgen, i. p. 308). 

map éxetvov. The expression is one of comparison, and of itself 
does not exclude the possibility of the Pharisee being justified in 
some smaller degree. Comp. xiii. 2, 4. But the context perhaps 
excludes it. Thus Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. iv. 36), ideogue 
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alterum reprobatum, alterum justificatum. Also Euthym. (ad loc.), 
6 Sixauscas povov éavrdv xaredixdoOn mapa @eod, 6 S& xaraducdoas 
povov éavtdv edixawOn rapa @cod. Aug., however, points out that 
the Scripture does not say that the Pharisee was condemned (Z/. 
XXXVI. 4. 7). 


The readings are various, but wap’ éxeivov (8 BL, Boh. Sah., Orig. Naz.) 
may be safely adopted: ad ¢/o (Vulg.) is a misrepresentation of this, and 
paddov map’ akewvov Tov papicecov (D) an amplification of it. The 4 éxetvos 
(min. pauc.) of Elz. is a gloss; which, however, may have helped to produce 
the common reading # yap éxevos (AEGHKM PQ etc.), IAP being 
changed to TAP. If 4 yap éxeivos (Tisch., Treg. marg.) be adopted, it 
must be interrogative: ‘‘I say to you, this man went down to his house 
justified—or did the other do so?” Other Latin variations are pre tllum 
phariseum (a), masts quam ille pharisewus (bce), to which some add guz se 
exaltabat (fff,ilqr). % wap’ éxetvov (Hofm. Keil) and #mep éxetvos (Hahn) 
are conjectures, 


Stu was 6 SWav, x.t.A. Verbatim as xiv. 11 (where see note), 
which Weiss pronounces to be its original position, while its ap- 
pearance here is due to Lk. Why is it assumed that Jesus did 
not repeat His sayings ? 


The suggestion (Aug. Bede) that the Pharisee represents the Jews and the 
publican the Gentiles cannot be accepted. Nor need we suppose (Godet) that 
Lk. is here showing that the Pauline doctrine of justification was based on the 
teaching of Christ. There is nothing specially Pauline here. We are not told 
that the publican was justified by faith in Christ, but by confession of sin and 
prayer. The meaning is simple. Christ takes a crucial case. One generally 
recognized as a saint fails in prayer, while one generally recognized as a sinner 
succeeds. Why? Because the latter’s prayer is real, and the former’s not. 
The one comes in the spirit of prayer,—self-humiliation ; the other in the spirit 
of pride,—self-satisfaction. 


15-17. Little Children brought to Christ. Mt. xix. 13-15; 
Mk. x. 13-16. The narrative of Lk., which has been proceeding 
independently since ix. 51, here rejoins Mt. and Mk. The three 
narratives are almost verbatim alike. Where Lk. differs either he 
has an expression peculiar to himself, as ra Bpéqdy (ver. 15) or 
mpoaekadéoaro (ver. 16); or he and Mk. agree against Mt., as 
in avrav adrrytae (ver. 15), epxecOar and rod @eod (ver. 16), ds av 
py S€Enrau, «.7.A. (ver. 17), where Mt. varies considerably in word- 
ing. Only in the kai before pi xwAvere (ver. 16) does Lk. agree 
with Mt. against Mk. 

15. NMpocépepor dé adts kal ta Bpépy. The d€ and xai ra Bpédn 
are peculiar to Lk. For dé Mk. has xaf and Mt. rore: for xai 7a 
Bpépy both have simply zaidfa. ‘Now people were bringing to 
Him even their babes,” or “their babes also,” as well as sick 
folk. In any case Bpépos must be rendered here as in ii, 12, 16: 
comp. i. 41, 44; Acts vii. 19; 1 Pet. ii, 2, AV. has “babe,” 
“infant,” and “young child.” Vulg. has énfans throughout 
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G&urytar. Mt. says more distinctly, ras yelpas émiO9 abrots cat 
mpocevéntot. Blessing them is meant: comp. Gen. xlviii. 14, 15. 


The pres. subj. after imperf. indic. is a constr, that-is freq. in LXX. It 
shows how the opt. is going out of use. But here it might be explained as 
expressing the thought of those who brought the babes, a thought put in a 
direct form for the sake of vividness: ‘‘that He may touch” for “‘that He 
might touch.” Win. xli. b. 1. a, p. 360 


émetipwv adtots, Not because, as Chrysostom and Theophylact 
suggest, they thought that little children were unworthy to approach 
Him ; but because they thought it a waste of His time and an 
abuse of His kindness; or, as Jerome, followed closely by Bede, 
puts it, eum in similitudinem hominum offerentium importunitate 
fassari. On the first anniversary of their birth Jewish children 
were sometimes brought to the Rabbi to be blest. 


Lk. has the imperf. in both places, rposépepov . . . émeriuwy: Mt. xpoc- 
gvéxOnoav ... émerlunoav: Mk. rpocépepov . . . éweriunoav. 


16. mpocexahéoaro. Even if with B we omit aird, this would 
mean that He called the children (with their parents), and then 
addressed the disciples. Mk. has idov ... jyavdx«rnoev, Mt. 
simply eizev. 

ph kwddete. “Cease to forbid.” The wording is almost identical 
in all three narratives. Jerome and Euthym. (on Mt. xix. 14) point 
out that Christ does not say rovrwy but rovotrwv, ut ostenderet non 
aztatem regnare sed mores. It is not these children, nor all chil- 
dren, but those who are childlike in character, especially in 
humility and trustfulness, who are best fitted for the Kingdom. 

17. Verbatim as in Mk. x. 15. Mt. gives a similar saying on 
a different occasion (xviii. 3, 4). The 8é§qra explains the rovovrwr : 
a child receives what is offered to it, in full trust that it is good for 
it, pndev Staxpwopevos, wnde dudtBdddrwv wept aitod (Euthym.). 

18-30. The Rich Young Ruler who preferred his Riches to 
the Service of Christ. Mt. xix. 16-30; Mk. x. 17-31. In all 
three narratives this section follows immediately upon the one 
about bringing children to Christ. This young ruler is humiliated 
by being told that there is still a great deal to be done before he 
is qualified for fw aisyos. Thus the lessons supplement one 
another. The children, like the publican, are nearer the Kingdom 
than they could suppose themselves to be; the rich young man, 
like the Pharisee, is farther from it than he supposed himself to 
be. Those who can be benefited by being abased (9, 22), are 
abased; while those who cannot be harmed by being exalted (16), 
are exalted. Here again Lk. often agrees with Mk. in small 
details of wording against Mt., and only once (dxovoas in ver. 23) 
with Mt. against Mk. 

18. dpxwv. Lk. alone tells us this, and we are in doubt what 
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he means byit. His being a veavicxos, as Mt. tells us (xix. 20, 22), 
is rather against his being a member of the Sanhedrin or a ruler 
of a synagogue. Weiss, Neander, and others conjecture that 
veavioxos is an error, perhaps an inference drawn by Mt. from 
Christ’s charge, especially riua tov warépa cov, «.7.A. Certainly 
éx vedrytos (which is wanting in the best texts of Mt.) does not 
seem appropriate to a veavioxos. Yet Holtzmann supposes that 
veavioxos has been added through a misconception of é« vedryros. 
But the rich ruler’s self-confidence might easily make him pose as 
an older man than he really was. Keim seems to be nearer the 
truth when he says that “the whole impression is that of an eager 
and immature young man” (/es. of Vaz. v. p. 36). The statement 
of Mk., that he ran to Jesus and kneeled to Him (x. 17), indicates 
youthful eagerness. 

tl moujoas, k.t.d. See on x. 25, where the same question is 
asked. In Mt. the “good is transferred from “‘ Master” to “ what,” 
AvddoxaXrs, ti dyabdv roujow; and hence Christ’s reply is different, 
Ti pe épwrds rept rod dyafov; The ruler thought that by some 
one act, perhaps of benevolence, he could secure eternal life: he 
was prepared for great expenditure. Similar questions were dis- 
cussed among the Rabbis: see Wetst. on Mt. xix. 16. 

19. Ti pe Adyets dyabdv; So also in Mk. In none of the 
three is there any emphasis on “‘ Me,” which is an enclitic. There 
is no instance in the whole Talmud of a Rabbi being addressed 
as “Good Master”: the title was absolutely unknown among the 
Jews. This, therefore, was an extraordinary address, and perhaps 
a fulsome compliment. The Talmud says, “There is nothing else 
that is good but the Law.” The explanation of some ancient and 
modern commentators, that Jesus is here speaking merely from 
the young man’s standpoint, is not satisfactory. ‘You suppose 
Me to be a mere man, and you ought not to call any human being 
good. That title I cannot accept, unless I am recognized as 
God.”! The young ruler could not understand this; and the 
reply must have had some meaning for Aim. His defect was 
that he trusted too much in himself, too little in God. Jesus 
reminds him that there is only one source of goodness whether 
in action (Mt.) or in character (Mk. Lk.), viz. God. He Himself 
is no exception. His goodness is the goodness of God working 
in Him. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing. ... For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to have life in Him- 


2So Cyril, ad loc., Bl ph wemlorevxas 8re Oeds els, Os Ta pwdvy pérovra 
77 dvurdry gdioe meptrébexds por, kal dyabdv daroxaneis, dy Oh Kal vevducxas 
EvOpwrov elvas kara o€; and Ambrose, Quzd me dicts bonum, quem negas 
Deum? Non ergo se bonum negat, sed Deum designat. See also Jerome, 
Basil, Epiphanius, etc. Maldonatus and Wordsworth follow. 
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self... . I can of Myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and 
My judgment is righteous, because I seek not My own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me” (Jn. v. 19-30). Von se magistrum 
non esse, sed magistrum absque Deo nullum bonum esse testatur 
(Bede). There is no need to add to this the thought that the 
goodness of Jesus was the goodness of perfect development (see 
on il. 52), whereas the goodness of God is that of absolute per- 
fection (Weiss on Mk. x. 18). 


odSels Gyalds el pi els 5 Oeds. So also Mk. Here the article is 
wanting in NB. The saying appears in a variety of forms in quotations, 
ustin has two: oddels dyads ef wh udvos 6 Oeds 6 worjoas Ta Tdvra (Afol. 
1. 16), and els éorly dya0ds, 6 warip pou 6 év rots ovpavois (77ry. Ci.). 
Marcion seems to have read els éorly dya0és, 6 Oeds 6 warhp. In Hippol. 
Philosoph. v. 1 els éorly ayabbs, 6 warhp év rots ovpavois, and a similar 
reading appears four times in Clem. Hom. See Zeller, Apostelg. pp. 32 ff., 
Eng. tr. pp. 105-119, and WH. ii. App. pp. 14, 15. 


20. tas évrohds oldas. Jesus securos ad Legem vemittit ; con- 
tritos Evangelice consolatur (Beng.). This is, however, not the 
main point. Nothing extraordinary or not generally known is 
required for salvation: the observance of well-known commands 
will suffice. 


Here again Lk. exactly agrees with Mk., except that he places the 
seventh before the sixth commandment, and omits, as Mt. does, mui dzro- 
orepions, which perhaps represents the tenth. In Rom. xiii. 9, Jas. ii. 11, 
and in Cod. B of Deut. v. 17 adultery is mentioned before murder. Philo 
says that in the second wevrds of the decalogue adultery is placed first as 
péyiorov ddtknudruv (De decem orac. xxiv., xxxii.). In all three of the Gospels 
the fifth commandment is placed last and none of the first four is quoted. 
In Mt. they are in the same form as in Exod. xx. and Deut. v., Ov govetoes, 
«.t.X% Soalso Rom. xiii. 9. In Mk. and Jas ii. 11, My dovedoys. 


21. taita mdvta épddaga ék vedtrntos. Not so much a boast, 
as an expression of dissatisfaction. “I wanted to be told of 
something special and sublime; and I am reminded of duties 
which I have been performing all my life.” The reply exhibits 
great ignorance of self and of duty, but is perfectly sincere. 


That it was possible to keep the whole Law is an idea which is frequent 
in the Talmud. Abraham, Moses, and Aaron were held to have done so. 
R. Chanina says to the Angel of Death, ‘‘ Bring me the book of the Law, 
and see whether there is anything written in it which I have not kept” 
(Scheettg. i. pp. 160, 161. See also Edersh. Z. & 7. i. p. 536). 

Here, as in Mt. xix. 20; Gen. xxvi. 5; Exod. xii. 17, xx. 6, we have 
the act. of dvAdr7w: Mk. x. 20; Lev. xviii. 4, xx. 8, 22, xxvi. 3, the mid. 
without difference of sense. 


22. dxotcas S¢ 6 “Incots. Mk. has the striking éuBdrdpas 
aire jydrnoew airév, which is strong evidence that behind Mk. 
* is one who was intimate with Christ From gydrycev mdyra 
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roéAnoov, and dxoArovbe por (v. 27, ix. 59) we may conjecture that 
this was a call to become an Apostle. 

"Ert €v cou Aetrex. Mk. has & oe torepe. Mt. transfers the 
words to the young man, ri ére torepS; Christ neither affirms 
nor denies the ruler’s statement of his condition. Assuming it 
to be correct, there is still something lacking, viz. detachment 
from his wealth. In what follows we have two charges, one to 
sell and distribute; the other to follow Christ: and the first is 
preparatory to the second. But we may not separate them and 
make the first the one thing lacking and the second the answer to 
rt wounoas in ver. 18. In eers Onoavpdv év Tots odpavois we have 
a clear reference to fwyv aidvov, and this promise is attached 
to the first charge. The mdvra (comp. vi. 30, Vii. 35, ix. 43, Xl. 4) 
and the compound 8:d80s (xi. 22; Acts iv. 35; elsewhere only Jn. 
vi. 11) are here peculiar to Lk. 

Mt., having transferred the words about “lacking something yet” to the 
rich young man, gives Christ’s reply Ei @é\ecs réAevos elvac in place of “Ere 
éy oot delwe. These words cannot mean a perfection superior to the fulfil- 
ment of the Law, for no such perfection is possible (xvii. 10). A miscon- 
ception of this point led to the distinction between the performance of duty 
and moral perfection, which has produced much error in moral theology. 
Clem. Alex. rightly says, 6rapy ely Ei 0éers TéXevos yevér Oat (szc), rwArjoas TA 
brdpxovra dds mrwxors, éhéyxer TOV Kavxdpevov él TH wdoas Tas évTod\as ex 
vedrnros TeTnpnKévat’® ob yap wemAnpoxe 76, “Ayarjoes tov mAnolov cov ws 
éaurév* rére 5, bad Tov Kuplov cuvredccovpevos, éduddoKxeTo St’ dydany pera- 
5dévae (Strom. iii. 6, p. 537, ed. Potter), Neander, Z. /. C. § 226, Eng. tr. 


. 367. 
Z ie class. Grk. this use of Aelwewv for éAXelrew is mostly poetical. 

For didd0s (B E F etc.) SA DLM RA have é¢s from Mt. and Mk. And 
for év rots otpdvos (BD) NALR have év otpdvas from Mt., and P, Vulg. 
Goth. have év ovpdvy from Mk. The plur. is supported by #% ca/és (ade), 
but the article is doubtful. 


28. mepitumos. Stronger than Avrovpevos (Mt. Mk.), to which 
Mk. adds the graphic orvyvdcas (Ezek. xxxii. 10; [Mt. xvi. 3]). 
For zepiAvros comp. Mk. vi. 26, xiv. 34; Mt. xxvi. 38. He wanted 
to follow Christ’s injunctions, but at present the cost seemed to 
him to be too great. 

thodoros opddpa. The statement explains, and perhaps in 
‘some measure excuses, his distress. He possessed a great deal 
more than a boat and nets; and Peter, James, and John were 
not told to sell their boats and nets and give the proceeds to the 
poor ; because their hearts were not wedded to them. 

24. Nas Buckddws. All three have this adv., which occurs 
nowhere else in bibl. Grk. Clem. Alex. seems to allude to the 
saying when he writes 6 Adyos rots Teduvas A€yer SvoKdAWS Two- 
Oncerat (Strom. v. 5. p. 662, ed. Potter). Lk. omits the departure 
of the ruler, which took place before these words were uttered. 
Mk. alone records (x. 24) the consternation which they excited in 


SS 
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the disciples, and Christ’s repetition of them. It was perhaps 
largely for the sake of Judas that these stern words about the 
perils of wealth were uttered to them. 

25. In the Talmud an elephant passing through the eye of a 
needle is twice used of what is impossible; also a camel dancing 
in a very small corn measure. See Lightfoot, Schcettgen, and 
Wetstein, ad Joc. For eéxomdtepov see small print on v. 23. The 
reading xdpsdov = “cable” here and Mt. xix. 24 is an attempt to 
tone down a strong statement. It is found only in a few late 
MSS. The work xdpiAos occurs only in Suidas and a scholiast 
on Aristoph. Vesp. 1030. Some would give the meaning of 
“cable” to xaumydos (so Cyril on Mt. xix. 24), but no doubt the 
animal is meant. Others would make the “needle’s eye” into a 
narrow gateway for foot-passengers; but this also is erroneous. 
See £xfosttor, ist series, iii. p. 369, 1876; WH. ii. App. p. 151. 
For BeAdvys, which occurs nowhere else in bibl. Grk., Mt. and 
Mk. have fadidos, and for tpyyaros Mk. has tpypadias. Hobart 
claims both BeAdvy and tpjya as medical, the former with good 
reason (p. 60). 


Celsus said that this saying of Christ was borrowed along with others from 
Plato. But the passage which he quoted from the Zaws (v. p. 742) merely 
says that a man cannot be at once very good and very rich. There is nothing 
about a camel or a needle. Orig. Con. Cels. vi. 16. 1. The saying in the 
Koran (vii. 38), ‘‘ Neither shall they enter into paradise, until a camel 
through the eye of a needle,” is probably taken from the Gospels (Sale, p. 108). 


It is specially to be noted that this hard saying about the 
difficulty of those who have riches entering into the Kingdom of 
God is in all three Gospels and not merely in the one which is 
supposed to be Ebionite in tone. Comp. Mt. vi. 19-21; Mk. xii. 
41, 42. Lk. omits the great amazement, éferAjnocovro odpddpa 
(Mt.), weptooas eSerAjooovro (Mk.), which this second utterance 
on the impediments caused by wealth excited in the disciples. 


The Latin translator of Origen’s comm. on Mt. xix. has the following ex- 
tract from ‘‘a certain Gospel which is called According to the Hebrews.” But 
neither this preface nor the extract are in the Greek text of Origen. Dzxet ad 
eum alter divitum, Magister, quid bonum factens vivam? Dixit et, Homo, 
legem et prophetas fac. Respondit ad eum, Fect. Dixit ec, Vade, vende omnia 
que possides et divide pauperibus et vent, sequere me.  Coepit autem dives 
scalpere caput suum (sic), et non placuit e¢. Lt dixit ad eum Dominus, Quo. 
modo dicts Legem fect et prophetas? quoniam scriptum est in lege Diliges 
proximum tuum secut te ipsum, et ecce multi fratres tut, filid Abrahex, amicte 
sunt stercore, morientes pre fame, et domus tua plena est multis bonts, et non 
egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eos, Et conversus dixtit Simoni discipulo 
suo, sedenti apud se, Simon, fili Johannx, facitlius est camelum intrare per 
Joramen acus quam divitem in regnum celorum. See also the fragment quoted 
from the narrative of the man with the withered hand (Lk. vi. 8). ‘These 
specimens explain why the Gospel according to the Hebrews was allowed to pass 
into »blivion, and it is difficult to believe that this Nazarene Gospel was the 
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original Heb:ew of our Mt. If it was, ‘‘our Greek Evangelist must have been 
a most unfaithful translator” (Salmon, /#¢. to V.7. p. 166, 5th ed.). We 
may add that he must have been a person of very superior taste and ability. 


26. Kat tis Suvatar owOivor; Not “what ick man” (Weiss), 
but “what person of any description”: Num. xxiv. 23. The 
whole world either possesses or aims at possessing wealth. If, 
then, what every one desires is fatal to salvation, who can be 
saved? The xai adds emphasis to the question, which arises out 
of what has just been said: comp. x. 29; Jn. ix. 36; 2 Cor. 
ii. 2. 

27. Ta a8dvata mapa dvOpdmors. This shows that ver. 25 
means an impossibility, not merely something difficult or highly 
improbable. It is a miracle of grace when those who have wealth 
do not put their trust in it. Lk. omits the steadfast look 
(€uBrépas) with which Mt. and Mk. say that this declaration was 
accompanied. He sympathizes with their perplexity and hastens 
to remove it. 


Not only before proper names which begin with a vowel (Mt. xxviii. 15; 
Jn. i. 40), but also in other cases, apd sometimes is found unelided ; rapa 
dpaprwry (xix. 7). This is commonly the case before dy@pwros: comp. Mt. 


xix, 26; Mk. x. 27; Jn. v. 34, 41; Gal. i. 12, 


Suvatd mapa 1 Oc. Zacchzeus proved this (xix. 1-10). 
Comp. Zech. viii. 6; Job xlii. 2. For parallels from profane 
writers see Grotius and Wetstein on Mt. xix. 26. But zapa 
dvOpadrors and apa 76 Ged certainly do not mean hominum judicio 
and Dei judicio (Fri. Ew.): they refer to what each can do. Man 
cannot, but God can, break the spell which wealth exercises over 
the wealthy. Comp. i. 37; Gen. xvilil. 14; Jer. xxxil. 17, 27; 
Zech. viii. 6. 

28. elwev 82 & Meérpos. His being the one to speak is 
characteristic; but he does not speak in a spirit of boastfulness. 
Rather it is the reaction from their consternation which moves 
him to speak: spe ex verbis Salvatoris concepia (Beng.). He 
wants to be assured that God’s omnipotence has been exerted on 
their behalf, and that they may hope to enter the Kingdom. Mt. 
adds ti dpa éoras jpiv; Note the elxev S¢, which neither Mt. 
nor Mk. has. 

29. *Aphy déyw duty. In all three: it is a declaration of great 
moment. Not only has God done this for the Twelve, but for 
many others: and every one who has had grace to surrender is 
sure of his reward. Lk. alone has yvvaixa, and alone omits 
dypovs, among the things surrendered. The omission is note- 
worthy in connexion with his supposed Ebionitism. 

80. wodAatAaciova. Job’s family was exactly restored; his 
goods were exactly doubled. The dramatic compensations of the 
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O.T. are far exceeded by the moral and spiritual compensations 
of the Gospel: and it is evident from this passage that material 
rewards are included also. What is lost in the family is replaced 
many times over in Christ and in the Church. This would apply 
in a special way to converts from heathen families, who found 
loving fathers and brethren to replace the cruel relations who cast 
them out. Lk. and Mt. omit (but for no imaginable dogmatic 
reasons) the important qualification pera dwwypov. ‘He only is 
truly rich,” said the Rabbi Meir, “ who enjoys his riches.” The 
Christian sacrifices what is not enjoyed for what brings real 
happiness. 
Mk, has éxarovramdaclova. D supported by many Latin authorities 
(a bcdeff,ilqr, Cypr. Ambr. Aug. Bede) here has ér7amAaclova. Cyprian 
quotes the passage thrice, and each time has septzes tantum in isto tempore. 
WH. conjectures ‘some extraneous source, written or oral.” Vulg. and f 
have multo plura in hoc tempore. 
Between Ad8y (BD M, Arm.), which may come from Mk., and droddBy 
(SN APR etc.) it is not easy to decide. With dwoddBy comp. xxiii. 41; 
Rom. i. 27; Col. iii. 24; 2Jn. 8. It is often used with 7. sucOdv (Xen. 
Anab. vii. 7. 14; Her. viii. 137. 6). Vulg. has e¢ non rectpiat. 


évy 76 katp@ toUTw. Note the contrast with 74 aidvi: not merely 
in this world, but in this season. So also in Mk. Comp. ev ré 
viv xatp@ (Rom. iii. 26, vili. 18), and tov Kaipdv tov éveoryKdra 
(Heb. ix. 9), which means the same: see Wsctt. 

év TO aidv. TO épxopévw. ‘In the age which is in process of 
being realized.” See on vil. 19, and comp. Eph. i. 21, ii. 7; Heb. 
vi. 5. Bengel remarks that Scripture in general is more explicit 
about temporal punishments than temporal rewards, but about 
eternal rewards than eternal punishments. 


Millennarians made use of this promise as an argument for their views, 
It would be in the mzl//ennium that the faithful would receive literally a 
hundredfold of what they had given up for the Kingdom’s sake: non intelli 
gentes quod st tn ceteris digna sit repromitssio, in uxoribus appareat turpitudo ; 
ut gui unam pro Domino dimiserit, et centum recipiat in futuro (Jerome on Mt. 
xix. 29). 

“ omits the saying about last being first and first last, having already 
recorded it in a different connexion (xiii. 30). 


31-34. The Third Announcement of the Passion. Mt. xx. 
17-19; Mk. x. 32-34. For previous announcements (just before 
and just after the Transfiguration) see ix. 22, 44. The raising of 
Lazarus should probably be placed here. The decree of the San- 
hedrin for the arrest of Jesus had very likely already been passed 
when our Lord made this new announcement of His death. 
Apostolis sxpius dixit et indies expressius, ut in posterum testes 
essent prescientie tpsius (Grotius). 


The eirey (ver. 31) is the one item which Lk. and Mt. have in common 
against Mk. In several expressions in vv. 32, 33 Lk. agrees with Mk, 


\ 
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against Mt. The elev pds, the rdvra (see on vii. 35, ix. 43, xi. 4), ra 
vyeypaupméva (see on xxii. 37), and all of ver. 34 are peculiar to Lk.’s 
account. 


81. NapakaBdv. “Took to Himself” (ix. 28, xi. 26; Acts xv. 
39). The notion of taking aside, away from the multitude, is 
involved, but is not prominent. In class. Grk. it is freq. of taking 
a wife, a companion, an ally, or adopting ason. This announce- 
ment specially concerned the Twelve who were to accompany 
Him to Jerusalem. See the graphic account of their behaviour 
Mik. x32: 

Sud pee mpopytov. This is the regular expression for the 
utterances of prophecy: they are spoken éy means of the Prophets.” 
The Prophet is not an originating agent, but an instrument. But 
this is the only place in which the phrase occurs in Lk., who 
says little to his Gentile readers about the fulfilment of prophecy. 
Comp. Mt. i.22; i. 5,085, 23/iVi14, WI. 27, Ril By, XI, By etc. 
In Mt. ii. 17 and iii. 3 b70 is a false reading. Comp. Hag. ii. 2.— 
See Gould on Mk. x. 33, 34. 

T ul@ Tod dvOpdmov. Once more an amphibolous expression. 
It can be taken with either reAcoOyoerae or Ta yeypoppéva. If 
with the former it may mean either “dy the Son of Man” (which 
is not probable, for it is not what He does, but what others do to 
Him that is predicted), or “ unto the Son of Man” (RV. Hahn, 
Nosgen). Comp. dvarAnpotrar airou 7 mpopyteia (Mt. xiii. 14). 
But for this Lk. elsewhere has év r@ vid +. avOp. (xxii. 37). It 
seems better to take the dat. with 7a yeypoppéva: “for the Son 
of Man,” ze. prescribed for Him as His course (Weiss, Godet), or 
“of the Son of Man” (Vulg. Wic. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Rhem. AV. 
Alf.). Hence the ancient gloss in the text of D, wepi rod viod 
7. &, Win. xxi. 4, p. 265. Green, p. 100. 

82. mapadoPjcetar yap toils €bveow. This is a new element of 
definiteness in the prophecy, and it almost carries with it, what Mt. 
xx. 19 distinctly expresses, that the mode of death will be cruci- 
fixion. It is said that this prediction has been made more definite 
by the Evangelist, who has worded it in accordance with ac- 
complished facts. But, in that case, why were not ix. 22 and 44 
made equally definite? That Christ should gradually reveal more 
details is in harmony with probability. Lk., however, omits the 
high priests and scribes, and their condemning Christ to death 
before handing Him over to the heathen, although both Mt. (xx. 
18) and Mk. (x. 33) say that Jesus predicted these details on this 
occasion. Here Lk. alone has tBpucOjoerae (xi. 45; Acts xiv. 5; 
elsewhere twice). 

33. TH hepa tH tTpitn. Mk. has the less accurate pera zpels 
yeépas, which can hardly have been invented to fit the facts. 
While the prediction of His death might shake the disciples’ faith 
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in His Messiahship, the prediction of His rising again was calculated 
to establish it. 

34. Kat adrot od8év todtwy ouviikav. Comp. ii. 50. Note the 
characteristic kat adroiand jy Kexpupmévov. Lk. alone mentions 
the appeal to prophecy (ver. 31), and he alone states—with three- 
fold emphasis—that the Twelve did not at all understand. But 
Mt. and Mk. z//ustrate this dulness of apprehension by the request 
of the sons of Zebedee for the right and left hand places in the 
Kingdom, which Lk. omits. Their minds were too full of an 
earthly kingdom to be able to grasp the idea of a Messiah who 
was to suffer and to die: and without that they could not under- 
stand His rising again, and did not at first believe when the 
were told that He had risen. Their dulness was providential, 
and it became a security to the Church for the truth of the 
Resurrection. The theory that they believed, because they ex- 
pected that He would rise again, is against all the evidence. Comp. 
ix. 45. 

ei hipbeer amr aitév. This was changed when He dujvoéey 
airy Tov votv Tod ovvtévat Tas ypadds (xxiv. 45). For am’ attay 
comp. ix. 45, X. 21, xix. 42; 2 Kings iv. 27; Ps. cxviii. 19?; Is. 
xl. 27; Jer. xxxix. 17. This statement is not identical with either 
of the other two. It explains the fact that they not only did not 
understand any of this at the time, but “did not get to know 
(éyivwckov) the things that were said.” 

85-43. The Healing of Blind Bartimzus at Jericho. Mt. 
xx. 29-34; Mk. x. 46-52. This miracle probably took place in 
the week preceding that of the Passion. 


The three narratives have exercised the ingenuity of harmonizers. Lk. and 
Mk. have only one blind man; Mt. again mentions two (comp. Mt. ix. 27). 
Lk. represents the miracle as taking place when Jesus was approaching Jericho 3 
Mt. and Mk. as taking place when He was leaving it. Lk. says that Jesus 
healed with a command, dvdB\eYov; Mk. with a word of comfort, traye, 9 
tloris cov céowkev ce; Mt. with a touch, Haro ray éuudrwrv abroy. Only those 
who have a narrow view respecting inspiration and its effects will be concerned 
to reconcile these differences and make each of the three verbally exact. These 
make many suggestions. 1. There were cree different healings (Euthym. on 
Mt. xx. 34). 2. As Christ entered Jericho, Bartimzeus cried for help, and was 
not healed ; he then joined a second blind man, and with him made an appeal 
as Jesus left Jericho, and then both were healed (Calvin and Maldon. followed 
by Wordsw.). 3. One blind man was healed as He entered, Bartimeeus, and 
another as He left (Aug. Quast. Huang. ii. 48). 4. One was healed as He entered 
and one as He left; and Mt. combines the first with the second (even Neander 
inclines to this, Z. 7. C. § 236, note). 5. There were two Jerichos, Old and 
New, and Lk. means that Jesus was approaching New Jericho, Mt. and Mk. 

‘that He was leaving Old Jericho (Macknight), although there is no evidence 
that Old Jericho was still inhabited, or that ‘‘Jericho” without epithet could at 
this time mean anything but the city which was given by Antony to Cleopatra, 
and afterwards redeemed by Herod the Great (Jos. Amt. xv. 4. 2,4). See 
Stanley, Sim. & Pal. p. 310; also some good remarks by Sadler on Mk. x. 46, 
to the effect that ‘‘ the inspiration of the Evangelists did not extend to minutiz 
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of this sort” ; and by Harvey Goodwin against forced explanations (Goss. of 
S. Luke, p. 311, Bell, 1865). 6. See below on ver. 35. The narrative of Mk., 
who gives the name Bartimzeus and other details, is probably the most exact of 
the three. See Wsctt. /ntr. to the Gospels, ch. vii. p. 367, 7th ed. 

The attempts of Hitzig and Keim to use the name, which in Syriac may per- 
haps mean ‘‘son ofthe blind,” to discredit the whole narrative, are rightly con- 
demned by Weiss (Z. /. ii. p. 439, Eng. tr. iii. p. 222). Strauss suggests that 
the name comes from ézreriuwy (ver. 39; Mk. x. 48) and émerlunoe (Mt. xx. 31) 
(Z. J. §71, p. 429, 1864). For other possible meanings see Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. ad loc. 


35. év ta éyyiLew adrév eis “lepetxd. The translation, ‘ When 
He was not far from Jericho,” ze. as He had just left it (Grotius, 
Nosgen), is perhaps the worst device for harmonizing Lk. with 
Mt. and Mk. The meaning of éyyiZew is decisive; and there is 
the eis in addition. Both Herod the Great and Archelaus had 
beautified and enlarged Jericho, which at this time must have pre- 
sented a glorious appearance (D.Z.? art. “Jericho”). It was here 
that Herod had died his horrible death (Jos. B. /. 1. 33. 6, 7). 
Note the characteristic éyévero and év 7@ ¢, infin. See on iii. 21, 
and comp. 2 Sam. Xv. 5. 


In class. Grk. éyylfew is not common, and usually has the dat. In bibl. 
Grk. it is very frequent; sometimes with dat., esp. in the phrase éyyltew rg 
@e@ (Jas. iv. 8; Exod. xix. 22; Lev. x. 3; Is. xxix, 13, etc.) ; sometimes 
with zpés (Gen. xlv. 4, xlviii. 10; Exod. xix. 21, etc.) ; and also with els 
(xix. 29, xxiv. 28; Mt. xxi. 1; Mk. xi. 1; Tob. vi. 108, xi. 1). In N.T. 
éyylfew is always intrans. 

For érarév (% B D L, Orig.) AP Q Rete. have mpocairéy. Comp. xvi. 3. 


86. Sxou Starropevopévov. The caravan of pilgrims going up to 
the Passover. See on vi. 1 and on xi. 29; also Edersh. “sz. of 
J. NV. p. 255, ed. 1896. Leaving His place of retirement (Jn. 
xi. 54, 55), Jesus had joined this caravan ; and it is probable that 
He came to Jericho in order to do so. The crowd was there, 
according to all three narratives, defore the miracle took place. 
This shows how untenable is the view of Keim, Holtzmann, and 
Weiss, that Lk. has purposely transferred the healing from the 
departure to the entry in order to account for the crowd at the 
meeting with Zacchzeus (xix. 3): the miracle produced the crush 
of people. But according to Lk. himself the crowd was there 
before the miracle. 

énuvOdvero ti etn toto. In N.T. rvv@dvomac is almost 
peculiar to Lk. (xv. 26, where see note; Acts iv. 7, x. 18, 29, etc.). 
Omitting dv with SABP etc. against DK LMQRX, “He 
enquired what this was,” not “ what this possibly might be.” Mt. 
ty ee fa ALY 

37. For dajyyeAav see on viii. 20; for NaLwpatos see on iv. 34 
(Mk. here has Naapyvds, and Mt. omits the epithet); and for 
wapépxeTar See ON Vil. 4. 
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88. éBonoev. Comp. ix. 38, xvii. 13. 

vié Aavei’. This shows that he recognizes Jesus as the 
Messiah (Mt. ix. 27, xii. 23, XV. 22, xxi. 9, 15). It is not this which 
the multitude resent, but the interruption: comp. v. 15. They 
regard him as an ordinary beggar, asking for money. And Jesus 
was perhaps teaching as He went. Mk. tells us how the attitude 
of the people changed towards him, when they saw that Jesus had 
decided to listen to him. See Gould on Mk. x. 47. 

39. otyjon. Excepting Rom. xvi. 25 and 1 Cor. xiv. 28, 30, 34, 
the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ix. 36, xx. 26 ; Acts xii. 17, xv. 
12,13). Mt.and Mk. have o.w7@y, which 8 A Q R, Orig. read here. 

éxpafev. Note the change of verb and tense from é@dnoer. 
While Bodw is specially an intelligent cry for help, xpdé{w is often an 
instinctive cry or scream, a loud expression of strong emotion. In 
class. Grk. xpdfw is often used of the cries of animals. The two 
words are sometimes joined (Dem. De Cor. p. 271; Aristoph. 
Plut. 722). Mt. and Mk. have xpd@w in both places, and Mt. has 
the aor. in both. The man’s persistency is evidence of his faith, 
which Christ recognizes. 

40. otafeis. See on ver. 11: the others have ords. Excepting 
in Mt. and Acts, where the verb is common, «xeAevw occurs here 
only in N.T. In LXX it is found only in the Apocrypha. Mk. 
here describes the man’s casting away! his iuariov and leaping up 
to come to Jesus, when the people had passed on to him Christ’s 
command. Christ’s making those who had rebuked him to be the 
bearers of His invitation to him is to be noted. 


With the constr., éyyloavros atrov. . . abréy instead of éyylcavra, comp. 
xii, 36, xv. 20, xvii, 12, xxii. 10, 53; Acts iv. 1, xxi. 17. 


41. Ti co Oé\es worjow; Not that Jesus gives him carte 
blanche (Godet) to have anything that he likes; but that He will 
make clear to the multitude that this is no ordinary beggar, but 
one who has faith to ask to be healed. For the constr. see 
on ix. 54. Both Mt. (xiv. 19, xx. 34) and Lk. (xix. 5) use dva- 
BAé€yw in both senses, “look up” and “recover sight.” 

42. i miotts cov. The multitude had called Jesus “the 
Nazarene,” and had tried to silence the blind man. He had called 
Him the “Son of David,” and had persevered all the more. Mt. 
says that Jesus touched the eyes, but omits these words. Comp. 
Vil. 50, Vili. 48, xvii. 19. 

43. wapaypipa. Mk. has etOvs: comp. v. 25, viii. 44, 55, 
xxii. 60. Lk. alone records that the man glorified God, and that 
the people followed his example ; comp. ix. 43. The poetical word 
atvos is not rare in LXX, but occurs in N.T. only here and in a 


1 In Syr-Sin. Timai Bar-Timai ‘‘ rose and took up his garment, and came to 
Jesus.” Comp. Jn. xxi. 7. 
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quotation from Ps. viii. 2 in Mt. xxi. 16. With alvoy 6dévac comp. 
ddgav Siddvae (xvii. 18; Rom. iv. 20; Rev. iv. 9). 


It is worth while to collect together the characteristics of Lk.’s style which 
are very conspicuous in this section, especially when it is compared with Mt. 
and Mk. In ver. 35 we have éyévero, év r@c. infin., and ¢racrGy (only 
here and xvi. 3); in ver. 36, dea wopevopévov (vi. 1, xiii. 22) and éwuvOdvero 
(xv. 26); in ver. 37, dwiyyetNav (viii. 20) and rapépxerae (vii. 4); in 
ver. 38, €Bdncey (ili. 4, ix. 38, xviii. 38); in ver. 39, seyioy (ix. 36, xx. 26) 
and a’rés; in ver. 43, mapaxphma (Vv. 25) and m@s (vii. 35, xi. 4). In all 
these cases, either other expressions are used by Mt. and Mk., or they omit the 
idea which Lk. thus expresses. 


XIX. 1-10. §The Visit to Zacchzeus, the Tax-collector of 
Jericho. The on other grounds improbable conjecture, that we 
have here a distorted variation of the Call of Matthew, the Tax- 
collector of Capernaum, is excluded by the fact that Lk. has 
recorded that event (v. 27-32). Even if the two narratives were 
far more similar than they are, there would be no good reason for 
doubting that two such incidents had taken place. The case of 
Zaccheus illustrates the special doctrine of this Gospel, that no 
one is excluded from the invitation to the Kingdom of God. The 
source from which Lk. obtained the narrative seems to have been 
Aramaic. In time it is closely connected with the preceding 
section. 

1. Sunpxeto thy “lepetxd. ‘ He was passing through Jericho,” and 
the meeting took place inside the city. For the verb see on ii. 15, 
and for the constr. comp. ii. 35; Acts xii. 10, xiil. 6, xiv. 24, etc. 
Apparently the meeting with Zacchzeus was what detained Him in 
Jericho: otherwise He would have gone through without staying : 
comp. xxiv. 28. 

2. dvdpart. kahodpevos Zaxxates. For the dat. comp. i. 61. The 
name, which means “ pure,” shows him to have been a Jew: Ezra 
il. 9; Neh. vii. 14. Tertullian says, Zacchexus, etsi allophylus, for- 
tasse tamen aliqua notitia scripturarum ex commercio Judaico affiatus 
(Adv. Marcion. iv. 37. 1). But the Jews murmured because Jesus 
lodged with a man that was a sizner. They would have said a 
heathen, if it had been true. See below on ver. 9. The Clementines 
make Zacchzus a companion of Peter, who appoints him, much 
against his wish, to be bishop of Czsarea (Hom. iii. 63; Recog. 
ill. 66); and the Asost. Const. say that he was succeeded by 
Cornelius (vii. 46). Clem. Alex. says he was identified with 
Matthias (S¢vom. iv. 6. p. 579). The Talmud mentions a Zaccheus 
who lived at Jericho and was father of the celebrated Rabbi 
Jochanan. He might be of the same family as this Zacchzeus. 
The use of dvyp here (comp. i. 27, viii. 41, xxiii. 50) rather than 
dvOpwmos (comp. ii. 25, vi. 6) perhaps is no mark of dignity: see 
ver. 7. 
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Kal adtés Rv dpxiteddvns Kat attés mAovovos. Note the double 
Kel avtds, and see on v. 14 and Vi. 20, 


The second kal adrés (BK U II, Vulg.) is doubtful: om. D, de3 xat obres 
fv (AQR); xal qv (NS L, Boh. Goth.). The last may be right. 


dpxitehdvns. This is evidently an official title, and means 
more than that Zacchzeus was a very rich tax-collector (Didon). 
Had that been the meaning, we should have ére or yap instead of 
xai. Perhaps we may render, ‘Commissioner of Taxes.” The 
word occurs nowhere else, and the precise nature of the office can- 
not be ascertained. Probably he was intermediate between the 
portitores and the publicant, and by the Romans would have been 
called magister. Jericho, as a large frontier city, through which 
much of the carrying trade passed, and which had a large local 
trade in costly balsams, would be a likely place for a commissioner 
of taxes. This is the sixth notice of the tax-collectors, all favour- 
able, in this Gospel (iii. 12, v. 27, vii. 29, xv. 1, xviii. 10). 

8. éfijrter iSetv. Not like Herod (xxiii. 8), but like the Greeks 
(Jn. xii. 21). He had heard of Him, and perhaps as mixing freely 
with publicans and sinners. Jama notum vultu noscere cupiebat 
(Grotius). For the indic. after tis dependent comp. Acts xxi. 33. 

od éduvato dd Tod Sxdou. The multitude was the source of the 
hindrance. Comp. xxi. 26, xxiv. 41; Acts xii, 14, xxii, 11; Jn. 
xxi. 6; Heb. v. 7. His being unable to free himself from the 
throng is not the meaning of the dwé. In class. Grk. we should 
have dca with acc. For #Acxia see on il. 52. 

4. cis Td Eumpoobev. Strengthens the zpodpaywv. He ran on 
to that part of the city which was in front of Christ’s route. There 
is nothing to show that he wished to Azde, and that Christ’s call to 
him was like His making the woman with the issue disclose her 
act (Trench). On the other hand, there is no evidence that he 
braved the derision of the crowd. We may say, however, that no 
thought of personal dignity or propriety deterred him from his 
purpose. 


TR. omits ¢/s 76, which is sufficiently attested by NBL, processdt in 
priore et (e), antecedens ab ante (d), D having mpodaBdyv for rpodpapidy. 


cukopopéav. ‘A fig-mulberry,” quite a different tree from the 
fig and the mulberry and the common sycomore. Its fruit is like 
the fig, and its leaf like the mulberry, and hence the name. The 
ovkdpivos of xvii. 6 is commonly held to be the mulberry, but 
may be another name for the fig-mulberry, as Groser thinks. The 
fig-mulberry “ recalls the English oak, and its shade is most pleas- 
ing. It is consequently a favourite wayside tree. . . . It is very 
easy to climb, with its short trunk, and its wide lateral branches 
forking out in all directions” (Tristram, WVaz. Hist. of B. p. 398). 

28 
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The MSS. vary much, but all early uncials except A have -yopéa and not 
epopata ; and -uopéa is much better attested than -ywpéa or -uwpala. The 
common form is suxdpopos. 

With éxelyns sc. 6806 comp. molas, v. 19. 

For the sudden change of subject, dvé8n . . . fedder, comp. xiv. 5, 
xv. 15, xvii. 2; and for the subjunctive after a past tense, dvéBy. . . twa ty, 
comp. vi. 7, xviii. 15, 39 ; Jn. iv. 8, vii. 32. 

5. Zaxyate. There is no need to assume that Jesus had super- 
natural knowledge of the name: Jn. iv. 17, 18 is not parallel. 
Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchzeus, or might enquire. 
And He seems not to use His miraculous power of knowledge 
when He could obtain information in the usual way (Mk. viii. 5 ; 
Jn. xi. 34). The explanation that He thereby showed Zacchzus 
that He knew all about him, is not adequate. Would Zacchzus 
have inferred this from being addressed by name? 

onevoas xatéBy%. He had made haste to see Christ: he must 
make haste to receive Him. <Accepit plus quam sperabat, gui, quod 

tuit, feit (Maldon.). As in the case of Nathanael (Jn. i. 47), 
ee knew the goodness of the man’s heart. Here supernatural 
knowledge, necessary for Christ’s work, is quite in place. For 
owevoe see on ii. 16. 

ovjpepov yap év 73 oikw cov. First, with emphasis. “This very 
day; in thy ouse.” For Set of the Divine counsels see on iv. 43. 
Taken in conjunction with xaradtoa: (ver. 7), petvar possibly means 
“to pass the night.” But neither word necessarily means staying 
for more than a long rest. 

7. mdvres Sidyoyyutov. Note the characteristic rdvres, and 
comp. v. 30, xv. 2. It was not jealousy, but a sense of outraged 
propriety, which made them all murmur. 

Napd dpaptwi$. First, with emphasis. They allude, not to the 
personal character of Zacchzus, but to his calling. For rapa 
unelided before a vowel see small print on xviii. 27, and Gregory, 
Prolegom. p. 95. 

katahdoat. Only here and ix. 12 in N.T. has xaradvw the 
classical meaning of “loosing one’s garments and resting from a 
journey”: comp. Gen. xix. 2, xxiv. 23, 25; Ecclus. xiv. 25, 27, 
xxxvi. 31. Elsewhere in N.T. it means “throw down, destroy” 
(xxi. 6; Acts v. 38, vi. 14, etc.). 

8. actafeis. Perhaps indicates a set attitude: see on xviii. 11. 
It is a solemn act done with formality. The narrative represents 
this declaration as the immediate result of personal contact with 
the goodness of Christ. He is overwhelmed by Christ’s con- 
descension in coming to him, and is eager to make a worthy 
acknowledgment. That he was stung by the reproach zapa duap- 
twA¢ avdpi, and wished to prove that he was not so great a sinner, 
is less probable. The d¢ does not show that Zacchzeus is answer- 
ing his accusers, but that Lk. contrasts his conduct with theirs, 
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The solemn declaration is addressed mpés tév KUpiov, not to them ; 
and the *I8ov with which it begins indicates a sudden resolution, 
rather than one which had been slowly reached. 


7a jlo. ‘MSS. clearly certify to 74 qulova (L alone has huloea), 
apparently from a form jylotos, against Ta Tusov and still more against Ta 
tulon: this peculiar form occurs in an inscription from Selinus in Cilicia 
(C.Z.G. 142),” WH. ii. Ap one 158. But editors are much divided. 
Lach. jyuicea, Treg. Tisch. ae eiss Quloea, TR. and RV. qulon, WH. 
hutow. May not quloea and julora be mere mistakes for fuloea, and juton 
be a supposed improvement? The neut. plur. depends upon the neut. plur. 
of rv bwapxdvTwr. Comp. TOV viTwy Tas tuloeas (Hdt. ii, 10. 4); ol quloes 
tov &prwy (Xen. Cyr. iv. 5. 4). For ta tadpxovra see on viii. 3. 


SiSwpr tots wrwxots. “I hereby give to the poor”: it is an act 
done there and then. The present tense might mean “I am in 
the habit of giving” (Godet) ; but this is not likely. For (1) this 
makes Zacchzeus a boaster ; (2) tGv iapxovrwy has to be inter- 
preted “income,” whereas its natural meaning is “that which one 
has possessed all along, capital”; (3) dodidwyu must follow Siwy, 
and it is improbable that Zacchzeus was in the habit of making 
fourfold restitution for zzadvertent acts of injustice ; and a man so 
scrupulous as to restore fourfold would not often commit acts of 
deliberate injustice. Standing in Christ’s presence, he solemnly 
makes over half his great wealth to the poor, and with the other 
half engages to make reparation to those whom he has defrauded. 
So Iren. Tertul. Ambr. Chrys. Euthym. Theoph. Maldon. etc. 
Aug. and Euthym. suggest that he kept one half, not to possess 
it, but to have the means of restitution. That he left all and 
became a follower of Christ (Ambr.) is not implied, but may 
eventually have taken place. 

ei tds tL é€suxoddvtnca, The indic. shows that he is not in 
doubt about past malpractices: ‘if, as I know is the case, I have,” 
etc. Comp. Rom. v. 17; Col. ii. 20, iii. 1. For ouxopavteiv see 
on iii. 14, the only other place in N.T. in which the verb occurs: 
in LXX it is not rare. The constr. reds re is on the analogy of 
azoorepetv and similar verbs. 

Grrodi8wp. tetpamdodv. This was almost the extreme penalty 
imposed by the Law, when a man was compelled to make repara- 
tion for a deliberate act of destructive robbery (Exod. xxii. 1; 
2 Sam. xii. 6). But sevenfold was sometimes exacted (Prov. vi. 31). 
If the stolen property had not been consumed, double was to be 
paid (Exod. xxii. 4, 7). When the defrauder confessed and made 
voluntary restitution, the whole amount stolen, with a fifth added, 
was sufficient (Lev. vi. 5; Num. v. 7). Samuel promises only 
simple restitution if anything is proved against him (1 Sam. xii. 3). 
Zaccheus is willing to treat his exactions as if they had been de- 
structive robberies. In thus stripping himself of the chief part 
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even of his honestly gained riches he illustrates xvili. 27. Lcce 
enim camelus, deposita gibbi sarcina, per foramen acus transit, hoc 
est dives et publicanus, relicto onere divitiarum, contempto sensu 
fraudium, angustam portam arctamque viam que ad vitam ducit 
ascendit (Bede). 

9. mpds adtdv. Although Christ uses the third person, this 
probably means “unto him” (Mey. Hahn) rather than “in refer- 
ence to him” (Grot. Nosg. Godet): see on xviii. 9. Ewald regs 
mpos avrdv, like mpés éavrdv, xviii. 11, as if Jesus were thinking 
aloud. 


To avoid the difficulty some texts have the plur. xpds adrov’s (R), ad zllos 
(abc ff,ils), and some omit (de, Cypr.). Some MSS. of Vulg. have ad eos 
or ad zllos for ad eum. 


St. Xhpepov. The ore is merely recitative and is not to be 
translated. The oypepoy confirms the view that diwpus and dzo- 
dwt refer to a present resolve and not to a past practice. 

cwrnpia .. . éyévero. A favourite constr. with Lk. See on 
iv. 36. Only on this occasion did Jesus offer Himself as a guest, 
although He sometimes accepted invitations. Just as it was toa 
despised schismatic (Jn. iv. 26), and to a despised outcast from 
the synagogue (Jn. ix. 37), that He made a spontaneous revelation 
of His Messiahship, so it is a despised tax-collector that He selects 
for this spontaneous visit. In each case He knew that the re- 
cipient had a heart to welcome His gift: and it is in this welcome, 
and not in the mere visit, that the owrnpia consisted.} 

That 76 otkw todrw is said rather than 76 dvdpi trovrw probably 
means that the blessing extends to the whole household; rather 
than that Jesus is alluding to the hospitality which He has received 
under this roof. In any case it is to be noted that it is the house 
which has suddenly lost half its wealth, and not the poor who have 
the promise of abundant alms, that Jesus declares to have received 
a blessing. To this occasion we may apply, and possibly to this 
occasion belongs, the one saying of Christ which is not recorded 
in the Gospels, and which we yet know to have been His, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts xx. 35). 

kaOdtt Kal ards uids “ABpadp. This is conclusive as to Z. 
being a Jew. The words cannot be understood exclusively in a 
spiritual sense, as Cyprian seems to take them (Z¢. Ixiii. 4, ed. 
Hartel). Chrysostom points out the moral sonship: Abraham 
offered his heir to the Lord, Zacchzus his inheritance. Comp. 
xiii. 16, and see Weiss, Z. /. ii. p. 438, Eng. tr. iii, p. 221. For 
xa0é7., which is peculiar to Lk., see small print on i. 7. The 
meaning is that he also, as much as any one else, is an Israelite. 


1 In the Roman Church this verse is part of the gospel in the service for the 
dedication of churches. 
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“‘ His detested calling has not cancelled his birthright. My visit 


to him, and his receiving salvation, are entirely in harmony with 
the Divine Will” (ver. 5). 

10. Sev. First with emphasis: “He came for this very pur 
pose.” The yép explains owrypia éyévero: salvation to such as Z. 
is the object of His Epiphany. For the neut. of a collective whole, 
76 diohwdds, comp. Jn. vi. 37, xvil. 2, 24; and for the thought, 
Lk. xv. 6, 9, 32; Ezek. xxxiv. 16. The expression is no evidence 
that Zacchzeus was a heathen. Comp. 1a drodwdéra oixov “Iopand 
(Mt. x. 6, xv. 24). 

11-28. § The Parable of the Pounds. It is probable that this 
is distinct from the Parable of the Talents (Mt. xxv. 14-30 ; comp. 
Mk. xiii. 34-36). It is more likely that Jesus should utter some- 
what similar parables on different occasions than that Mt. or Lk. 
should have made very serious confusion as to the details of the 
parable as well as regards the time and place of its delivery. 


Here Jesus is approaching Jerusalem, but has not yet entered it in triumph: 
apparently he is still in Jericho. In Mt. He is on the Mount of Olives a day 
or two after the triumphal entry. Here He addresses a mixed company pub- 
licly. In Mt. He is speaking privately to His disciples (xxiv. 3). Besides the 
difference in detail where the two narratives are parallel, there is a great deal in 
Lk. which is not represented in Mt. at all. The principal items are: (1) the 
introduction, ver. 11; (2) the high birth of the chief agent and his going into a 
far country to receive for himself a kingdom, ver. 12; (3) his citizens hating him 
and sending an ambassage after him to repudiate him, ver. 14; (4) the signal 
vengeance taken upon these enemies, ver. 27; (5) the conclusion, ver. 28. 
Strauss supposes that Lk. has mixed up two parables, the Parable of the Pounds, 
which is only another version of the Parable of the Talents in Mt., and another 
which might be called the Parable of the Rebellious Citizens, consisting of 
vv. 12,14, 15, 27. Without denying the possibility of this hypothesis, one may 
assert that it is unnecessary. As regards the Talents and the Pounds, Chrysos- 
tom pronounces them to be distinct, while Augustine implies that they are so, 
for he makes no attempt to harmonize them in his De Consensu Evangelestarum. 
Even in the parts that are common to the two parables the differences are very 
considerable. (1) In the Talents we have a householder leaving home for a 
time, in the Pounds a nobleman going in quest of a crown; (2) the Talents 
are unequally distributed, the Pounds equally; (3) the sums entrusted differ 
enormously in amount; (4) in the Talents the rewards are the same, in the 
Pounds they differ and are proportionate to what has been gained ; (5) in the 
Talents the unprofitable servant is severely punished, in the Pounds he is merely 
deprived of his pound. Out of about 302 words in Mt. and 286 in Lk., only 
about 66 words or parts of words are common to the two. An estimate of the 
probabilities on each side seems to be favourable to the view that we have 
accurate reports of two different parables, and not two reports of the same 
parable, one of which, if not both, must be very inaccurate. And, while both 

arables teach that we must make good use of the gifts entrusted to us, that in 
t. refers to those gifts which are unequally distributed, that in Lk. to those in 
which all share alike. See Wright, Symopss, § 138, p. 127. 


The lesson of the parable before us is twofold. To the disciples 
of all classes it teaches the necessity of patiently waiting and 
actively working for Christ until He comes again. To the /ews it 
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gives a solemn warning respecting the deadly opposition which 
they are now exhibiting, and which will be continued even after 
His departure. There will be heavy retribution for those who 
persistently reject their lawfully appointed King, This portion of 
the parable is of special interest, because there is little doubt that 
it was suggested by contemporary history. Herod the Great, ap- 
pointed procurator of Galilee by Julius Cesar B.c. 47 and tetrarch 
by Antony B.c. 41, went to Rome B.c. 40 to oppose the claims of 
Antigonus, and was made king of Judea by the senate (Jos. Azz. 
xiv. 7. 3, 9. 2, 13. 1, 14. 43 B. J. 1. 14. 4). His son Archelaus 
in like manner went to Rome to obtain the kingdom which his 
father, by a change in his will, had left to him instead of to Antipas. 
The Jews revolted and sent an ambassage of fifty to oppose him 
at Rome. Augustus, after hearing them and the Jews on the spot, 
confirmed Herod’s will, but did not allow Archelaus the title of 
king until he had proved his worthiness. This he never did; but 
he got his “kingdom” with the title of ethnarch (Amv. xvii. 8. 1, 
9. 3, 11.4; B./. ii. 6. 1, 3). All this had taken place B.c. 4, in 
which year Antipas also went to Rome to urge his own claims 
against those of Archelaus. His more famous attempt to obtain 
the title of king did not take place until after this, and cannot be. 
alluded to here. The remarkable feature of the opposing embassy 
makes the reference to Archelaus highly probable; and Jericho, 
which he had enriched with buildings, would suggest his case as 
an illustration, But the reference is by some held to be fictitious, 
by others is made a reason for suspecting that the author of this 
detail is not Christ but the Evangelist (Weiss). 

11. *Axoudvrwy 8¢ adtav tata. These words connect the parable 
closely with what precedes. The scene is still Jericho, in or near 
the house of Zacchzeus ; and, as taita seems to refer to the saying 
about owrypia (vv. 9, 10), adtav probably refers to the disciples 
and those with Zacchzeus. The belief that the Kingdom was close 
at hand, and that Jesus was now going in triumph to Jerusalem, 
was probably general among those who accompanied Him, and 
the words just uttered might seem to confirm it. “ But decause 
they heard these things” (Mey.) is, however, not quite the mean- 
ing: rather, “4zd as they heard” (AV. RV.) ; exc illis audientibus 


(Vulg.). 


Here Cod. Bezae has one of its attempts to reproduce the gen. abs. in 
Latin: audientium autem corum ; comp. iil. 15, ix. 43, xxi. 5, 26, etc. 


mpooQcis etrev wapaBodyy. Not, “ He spoke, and added a par- 
able” to what He spoke; but, ‘He added and spoke a parable” 
in connexion with what had preceded. Moris est Domino, pre- 
missum sermonem parabolis adfirmare subjectis (Bede). It is a 
Hebraistic construction: comp. Gen. xxxvill. 5 ; Job xxix. 1; Gen. 
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xxv. 1. In Lk. xx. 11, 12; Acts xii. 3; Gen. iv. 2, viii. 12 we 
have another form of the same idiom, zpocéOero réuypou, etc. See 
also on vi. 39 for etwev mapaBohyy. 


The Latin equivalents are interesting: addidit dicens (a), adjectt et dixtt 
(e), addidit dicere (s), adjiciens dixtt (Vulg.). See also xx. 11. 


$14. 1d eyyis efvor "I. About six hours’ march; 150 stades (Jos. 
B. J. iv. 8. 3), or about 18 miles. The goal was almost in sight; 
the arrival could not be much longer delayed. 

mapaypypa pera... dvahaiveoOor. It is against this that 
the parable is specially directed. The Messiah was there; 
Jerusalem was only a few hours distant; the inauguration of the 
Kingdom must be imminent: mapaxpnya is placed first with 
emphasis. The pédAx, “is sure to,” and dvadaiverGa, “come to 
view,” are both appropriate: they believed that they were certain 
of a glorious pageant. Comp. Acts i. 6. 

12. eéyevns. In a literal sense here and 1 Cor. i. 26; comp. 
Job i. 3: in a figurative sense Acts xvii. 11; comp. 4 Mac. vi. 5, 
ix. 23, 27. The paxpdv, which is probably an adj. as in xv. 13, 
has obvious reference to zapaxpyya: the distance would exclude 
an immediate return. Note the res. 

haPetv €avtgd Baordeiay. If we had not the illustrations from 
contemporary history, this would be a surprising feature in the 
parable. He is a vassal of high rank going to a distant suzerain 
to obtain royal authority over his fellow-vassals. For émoortpépor 
see small print on i. 56; it tells us that the desired BacwAcéa is at 
the starting point, not at a distance. 

13. He plans that, during his absence, servants of his private 
household shall be tested, with a view to their promotion when he 
is appointed to be king. 

8éxa Sovhous éautod. “Ten bond-servants of his own.” It 
does not follow, because we have not d¢xa rév 8. abrov, that he had 
only ten slaves. ‘This would require rots 6. 6., and would be very 
improbable; for an Oriental noble would have scores of slaves. 
The point of éavrod (? “his household slaves”) is, that among them, 
if anywhere, he would be likely to find fidelity to his interests. 
As he merely wishes to test them, the sum committed to each is 
small,—about £4. In the Talents the householder divides the 
whole of his property (ra iadpxovra avrod), and hence the sums 
entrusted to each slave are very large. 

Mpayparevoacbe. “Carry on business,” especially as a banker 
or a trader: here only in N.T., and in LXX only Dan. viii. 27 and 
some texts of 1 Kings ix. 19. Vulg. has negotiamini (not occupate), 
which Wic. renders “chaffare.” The “occupy” of Rhem. and 
AV. comes from Cov. and Cran., while Tyn. has “buy and sell.” 
We have a similar use of “ occupy” Ezek. xxvii. 9, 16, 19, 21, 22, 
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where Vulg. has negotiatio and negotiator: comp. “occupy their — 
business in great waters” (Ps. cvii. 23). 


Latimer exhibits the same use of ‘‘ occupy”; and in a letter of Thomas 
Cromwell to Michael Throgmorton, A.D, 1537, he calls Pote ‘‘a merchant and 
occupier of all deceits” (Froude, Azs. of Ang. ch. xiv.). * Occupy till I 
come” is now misunderstood to mean ‘‘ keep possession till I come.’ 

WH. are alone in reading mpayyarevcacdar here. All other editors make 
the verb 2nd pers. plur. imper. not infin. WH. regard the decision difficult 
both here and xiv. 17, but prefer the infin. here as “‘ justified by St. Luke’s 
manner of passing from oratzo obliqgua to oratto recta” (ii. p. 309). 

év & épxopat. . ‘‘ During the time in which I am coming,” ¢.¢. the time 
until the return. For épyouae in the sense of ‘‘come back” comp. Jn. iv. 16 
and esp. xxi. 22, 23. The meaning ‘‘to be on the journey” (Oosterz. 
Godet) is impossible for épxecOar. The reading ws (TR. with E etc.) is an 
obvious correction of év @ (NA BDK LR etc.). 


14. While the SotAc: represent the disciples, the roXtrat repre- 
sent the Jews. The Jews hated Jesus without cause, éuionody pe 
Swpedy (Jn. xv. 25; Ps. lxviii. 5): but they had reason enough for 
hating Archelaus, who had massacred about 3000 of them at the 
first Passover after his accession (Azz¢. xvii. 9. 3; B._/. ii. 1. 3). 

Ob O€\opev toitov. ‘They state no reasons: stat pro ratione 
voluntas. ‘The rovrov is contemptuous (¢stum), or at least ex- 
presses alienation: ‘‘he is no man of ours.’’ So the Jews, of Christ. 

15. For Kai éyévero . .. kal eiwev see note p. 45, and for ev to 
émaveh@ety see on iii. 21. The double compound occurs only here 
and x. 35 in N.T. Comp. éwardyew (v. 3, 4). Both verbs occur 
in LXX. 

tods SoUXous TouTous ofs. This implies that he had other slaves 
to whom nothing had been entrusted. 


tva yvot. For this form comp. Mk. v. 43 and ix. 30. TR. with A etc. 
has +v@ in all three places. The ris after ywot (A R, Syrr. Arm. Goth. Vulg.) 
is not genuine: om. § BDL, Boh. Aeth. de. 


tt Stempaypatedcavto, ‘What business they had done”: here 
only in bibl. Grk. In Dion. Hal. iii. 72, it means “attempt to 
execute.” He wants to know the resu/¢ of their trafficking. But 
the word does not assume that they have “gazned by trading” 
(AV. RV.); and hence segotiatus esset (Vulg.) is better than 
lucratus esset (f). 

16.  pva gov mpoonpydcato. “Thy pound worked out in 
addition, won”: modeste lucrum acceptum fert herili pecuniz, non 
industri sue (Grot.). Comp. ov« eya 88 adda 4 xdpis Tod cod 
[9] otv éuot (1 Cor. xv. 10): see also 1 Cor. iv. 7. The verb 
occurs here only in bibl. Grk. Comp. Mt. xxv. 16. 


17. etye. In replies approving what has been said this is classical ; but 
the reading is doubtful: edye (BD, Latt., Orig. Ambr.), 8, possibly from 
Mt. xxv. 21 (NAR etc., Syrr.). 
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év hayley mords éyévou. “ Thou didst prove faithful in a very 
little”: comp. xvi. 10. The management of £4 was a small 
matter. 
lott Hovelay txwv. The periphrastic pres. imper. is not common in 
N.T. Comp. Gen. 1 6; Bu.‘on, §97. Lk. is probably translating: Mt. is 
much more classical: ¢1l wohady ge xaracriow (xxv. 21). For &ovclay 
ew comp. Mt. vii. 29. 
18. With trolgcey xtvre pris comp. ef ph ef mis abray dpylpor roei 
(Plat ep. ix 581 C): pecuniam facere is fairly common, 


19. éxdve yivov. “Come to be over, be promoted over.” In 
both cases the efficient servants “receive as their reward,—not 
anything they can sit down to and enjoy,—but a wider sphere of 
activity” (Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 320). Urbs pro mini; 
mind ne tugurium quidem emeretur. Magna rerum amplitudo ac 
varittas in regno Dei, gquamvis nondum cognita nobis (Beng.). 

20. «ai 6 érepos. The omission of the article in A and inferior 
MSS. is 2 manifest correction to avoid a difficulty. As there were 
ten servants, the third cannot rightly be spoken of as 6 €repos. 
Weiss takes this as evidence that in the original parable there 
were only three servants, as in the Talents; and therefore as 
evidence that the two narratives represent the same original. But 
it would have been tedious to have gone through all the ten, which 
ig a round number, as in the Ten Virgins. The three mentioned 
are sarmples of the whole ten. Some gained immensely, some con- 
siderably, and some not at all. The two first classes having been 
described, the representative of the remaining class may be spoken 
of as 6 érepos, especially as he is of quite a different kind. They 
both belong to the profitable division, he to the unprofitable. 

fy ciyov Gmoneptyny. “Which I was keeping stored up.” He 
is not owning a fault, but professing a virtue: “I have not lost or 
spent any of it.” In Col. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. ix. 27 the verb 
is used of what is “stored up” and awaits us in the future: here 
only in a literal sense. 

covbapty. A Latinism: sudarium (Acts xix. 12; Jn. xi. 44, xx. 7) 
Comp. dockpu (xii. 6), heyedy (viii. 30), Sqvdprov (x. 35), xevruplww (Mk. 
ZY. 39), wodpivrys (Mt. v. 26), etc. 

21. abornpés. Here only in N.T. Comp. 2 Mac. xiv. 30, and 
see Trench, Syn. xiv. The word originally means “rough to the 
taste, stringent.” It is in this servant’s plea and in the reply to it 
that the resemblance between the two parables of the Pounds and 
of the Talents is closest. 

aipers 6 obx €6yxas. Perhaps a current proverbial expression 
for a grasping person. We need not decide whether he means, 
“Tf I had gained anything, you would have taken it,” or, “If I 
had lost it, you would have held me responsible.” The general 
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sense is, “You are a strict man; and I have taken care that you 
should get back the exact deposit, neither more nor less.” 

22. xpivw oe. “Do I judge thee”; ve judico (f Vulg.), con- 
demno (e). Most editors prefer «pw, “ will I judge” (AV. RV.) ; 
judicabo (ad). But Tyn. has “ judge I thee” and Luth. richie ich 
dich, Hist. pres. (A€yet, xiii. 8, xvi. 7, 29) is very rare in Lk, 


The Latin Versions vary greatly in rendering wovnpé: tigue (d), tnfidelis 
(effgir), crwdelts (b), negua et piger (f), infidels et piger (q), tnjfidelis et male 
(a), neguam (Vulg.). Cones Mt. xviii. 32. The psger comes from Mt. 
Xxv. 26, rovnpée SodAe Kal dxvnpé. 


23. éni tpdweLav. ‘On a banker’s table.” Here the inter- 
rogation ends, and xéyé begins a declaratory sentence. It would 
have been very little trouble to put it in a bank. There the 
money would have been as safe as in the napkin, and would have 
borne interest. 


The often quoted saying, ‘‘Show yourselves tried bankers,” [ivecde 
rpameftrac Sdxcuor, may easily be a genuine utterance of Christ. But if it is a 
mere adaptation, it comes from Mt. xxv. 27 rather than from Lk, See Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 118, 234; Wsctt. Jat. to Gosp. App. C. 


toxy. In N.T. the word occurs only in these parables ; but is 
freq. in LXX ; Deut. xxiii. 19; Lev. xxv. 36, 37; Exod. xxii. 25, 
etc. The notion that money, being a dead thing, ought not to 
breed (rexetv, téxos), augmented the prejudice of the ancients 
against interest. Aristotle condemns it as mapa gdvow (Pol. 
i. 10. 4; comp. Z7h. JVic. iv. 1. 40). Cicero represents Cato as 
putting it on a level with murder (De Of. ii. 25. 89). ‘The 
breed of barren metal” (Shaks.). 


av atrd érpaga. The protasis is readily understood from the previous 
question: comp. Heb. x. 2. For this use of rpdowe see on iii, 13. 


24. trois wapeordow., His attendants, or body-guard, or 
courtiers: comp. 1 Kings x. 8; Esth. iv. 5. The man who had 
proved most efficient in service is rewarded with an additional 
sum with which to traffick for his sovereign. 

25. The subject of «fray and the meaning of air are un- 
certain. The common interpretation is that ¢he attendants who 
have received this order here express their surprise to ¢he master 
who gave it; #e. the remonstrance is part of the parable. But it 
is possible that Lk. is here recording an interruption on the part of 
the audience, and thus lets us see with what keen interest they 
have listened to the narrative. It is the audience who remonstrate 
with Christ for giving the story such a turn. They think that He 
is spoiling the parable in assigning the unused pound to the 
servant who has most and therefore seems to need it least (see on 
xx. 15). But in any case the remonstrance serves to give point to 
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the declaration which follows. Comp. Peter’s interruption and 
Christ’s apparent ignoring of it xii. 41, 42; and again xviii. 28, 29. 
In all the cases there is an indirect answer. A general principle is 
stated which covers the point in question. 


Bleek rejects ver. 25 as an interpolation: om. D 69, bde ff, gq Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. difficulty might cause the omission. The insertion of ydp 
ahes éyw in ver. 26 (ADR, Syrr. Goth.) is due to a similar cause. Both 
omission and insertion may be influenced by Mt. xxv. 28, 29. 


26. déyw spiv. Whose words are these? The answer will 

ly depend upon the view taken of ver. 25. If the interruption 
is made by the king’s attendants, then ver. 26, like ver. 24 and 
ver. 27, gives the words of the king. But if the interruption 
comes from Christ’s audience, then ver. 26 may be His reply to 
the audience ; after which He finishes the parable with the king’s 
words in ver. 27. The Ayo tpiv does not prove that Christ 
is giving these words as His own: comp. xiv. 24. But in any 
case, either in His own person or in that of the king in the 
parable, Jesus is stating a principle which answers the objection 
in ver. 25. In Mt. xxv. 29 this principle is uttered by the house- 
holder in the parable without Aéyw ipiv. 

Gm 8€ tod ph Exovtos. With this apparent paradox comp. 
viii. 18, when an unused gift is spoken of, not as 0 éye, but as 6 
Sox? exew. He alone possesses, who uses and enjoys his pos- 
sessions. 

27. whi tods €xPpods pou tovTous. The rovrovs represents the 
enemies as present to the thoughts of the audience: comp. rovrovus 
in ver. 15. It is possible to take the pronoun with what follows, 
as in Syr-Sin.: “ Bring hither mine enemies, those who would 
not,” etc. And this makes one more witness for the reading 
éxeivovs (ADR etc., Latt. Syrr. Goth.), which almost all editors 
reject as a correction of rovrovs (RB KL MII, Aegyptt.). For 
mhiv comp. xvill. 8. 

katacpdgate attods epmpoobéy pov. Comp. éodafey Lapovyr 
tov “Ayay évismiov Kupiov (1 Sam. xv. 33). The punishment of 
rebellious subjects and active opponents is far more severe than 
that of neglectful servants. The compound xaracgdafw occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., but is not rare in LXX. It means “hew 
them down, slay them utterly.” The destruction of Jerusalem 
and the doom of all who deliberately rebel against Christ are here 
foreshadowed. Augustine more than once points to this sentence 
in answer to the objection that the severe God of the O.T. cannot 
be identical with the God of Love in the N.T. In the Gospels, as 
in the Law, the severity of God’s judgments against wilful dis- 
obedience is plainly taught. Comp. Con. Faust. xxii. 14. 19. 

The nobleman, who goes on a long journey and returns a 
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king, is Christ. He leaves behind Him servants of various 
degrees of merit, and enemies. When the King returns, each of 
these is rewarded or punished according to his deserts; and the 
rewards are larger opportunities of service. There is no special 
meaning in ten, which is a round number; nor in three, which 
gives a sufficiently representative classification. And it may be 
doubted whether there is any special meaning in the ¢ransfer of 
the pound from the unprofitable to the most profitable servant. 
The point is that fo neglect opportunities ts to lose them; and that 
to make the most of opportunities ts to gain others. "The main 
lesson of the parable is the long period of Christ's absence, during 
which there will be abundant time for both service and rebellion. 
There is not to be, as the disciples fancied, zmmediaze triumph and 
joy for a/7; but, first a long time of probation, and then triumph 
and joy for those only who have earned them, and in exact pro- 
portion to their merits. 

28. Historical conclusion, corresponding to the historical intro- 
duction in ver. 11. 

émopeveto éumpocbey. “He went on before.” Although the 
aitév is not expressed, this probably means “in front of the 
disciples”: comp. Mk. x. 32. But éurpoofev may =eis 76 Eumpoo- 
Oev (ver. 4), aS d7icw=els 7a dzriow (Mt. xxiv. 18): in which case 
the meaning would be, ‘ He went forwards” from Jericho towards 
Jerusalem. With dvaBatvey comp. xaréBauvev (x. 30) of the oppo- 
site route. 


D omits éurpocev and ad have simply zbat; c ff,ilqrs abzzt, while Vulg. 
has precedebat. D inserts 6¢ after dvaBalywy. Syr-Sin. reads, ‘‘ And when 
He had said these things, ¢Aey went out from there. And as He was going 
up to Jerusalem, and had reached Bethphage,” etc. 


XIX. 29-XXI. 38. THE LAST DAYS OF PUBLIO 
TEACHING. 


29-40. The Triumphal Procession to Jerusalem. Mt. xxi. 
1-11; Mk. xi. 1-11. Comp. Jn. xii. 1-19. “The Journeyings 
towards Jerusalem” are over, and Lk. now permanently rejoins 
the other Gospels in describing the concluding scenes. As com- 
pared with them, he has both additions and omissions. He 
omits the supper at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 
which Mt. and Mk. place without date after the triumphal entry, 
but which Jn. states to have taken place before the entry. Lk. 
has already given a similar incident, a meal at which Jesus is 
a guest and a woman anoints Him (vii. 36-50), and perhaps for 


se neal 
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that reason omits the supper at Bethany. The chronology may 
be tentatively arranged thus. Jn. tells us that Jesus arrived at 
Bethany six days before the Passover, viz. Nisan 8, a day on which 
pilgrims often arrived at Jerusalem, as Josephus states. Assuming 
that the year is a.D. 30, Nisan 8 would be Friday, ‘March 31. 
Jesus and His disciples reached Bethany that afternoon, either 
before the sabbath began, or after having done no more than “a 
sabbath day’s journey” after it began. But the chronology of 
these last days, as of the whole of our Lord’s life, is uncertain. 
At Bethany He would part from the large caravan of pilgrims in 
whose company He had been travelling. Most of these would 
press on to Jerusalem. See Wieseler, Chron. Syn. v. 2, Eng. 
tr. p. 358, and comp. Caspari, Chron. Zinl. § 165, Eng. tr. 


p. 217. 


29. BynOpayy. Accent, derivation, and site are all doubtful. 
But Bybdpayy is preferable to ByOdayy; the meaning is probably 
“House of unripe figs,” and the situation must have been near 
Bethany. See Robinson, Fes. in Pad. i. 433 ; Stanley, Siz. & Pai. 
p- 422; D.B.* s.v. Caspari, following Lightfoot, contends that 
Bethphage was not a village, but a whole district, including 
Bethany and all that lay between it and Jerusalem. The meaning 
in this case would be, that Jesus drew near to the district Beth- 
phage and to the particular spot in it called Bethany (Chron. Einl. 
§ 144, 145, Eng. tr. pp. 189-191). The passage is worthy of 
study. In N.T. Bethphage is mentioned in these three narratives 
only ; in O.T. not at all. The Talmud says that it was east of 
the walls of Jerusalem. Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome knew it, 
but do not describe its position. Its being placed first points 
to its being more important than Bethany. 

The derivation of Bezhany is still more uncertain, but its site is 
well ascertained. The conjecture “ House of dates” is confirmed 
by the adjacent “ House of figs” and “Mount of olives.” The 
names point to the ancient fertility of the neighbourhood. 


7d xadotpevov “EXat@y. Here also there is doubt about the accent, 
which in this case, as in xplyw (ver. 22), affects the meaning. In Mt. and 
Mk. the article, ry ’EXatGv, shows that the word is gen. plur.; but here, 
with Lach. Tisch. Treg. and others, we may write "Eady, as nom. sing. 
In that case the name is treated as a sound and not declined. In xxi. 37 
the same doubt arises. Acts i. 12 we have "EdatGvos, as in Azz. vii. 9. 2, 
from ’Edadéy, Olvetum, ‘an olive-grove, Olivet.” But ver. 37 and the 
parallels in Mt. and Mk. render ’E\aséy the more probable here (WH. ii. 
App. p. 158: so also Hahn, Wittichen, and Wetzel). The fact that EAad&» 
commonly has the article is not decisive (Field, Osum Norvic. iii. p. 53). 
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Jos. B. J. ii, 13. 5, v. 2. 3, vi. 2. 8 are all doubtful; but both Bekker and 
Dindorf edit ’EAacdv in all three places. Deissmann, Neue Aidelstud. p. 30. 


In ver. 29 note the characteristic éyévero and kaXovpevov: 
In the latter we have an indication that Lk. is writing for those not 
familiar with Palestine : comp. xxi. 37, xxii. 1. Neither occurs in 
the parallels in Mt.and Mk. Note also os=“when” and yyyioev. 

30. ‘Yrdyere. So also Mk., while Mt. has his favourite 
mwopeierbe, The details which Mk. alone records render the 
conjecture that Peter was one of the two who were sent reasonable. 

Thy katévavtt kadpnv. Whether Bethany, or Bethphage, or an 
unnamed village, is quite uncertain. This compound preposition 
is not found in profane writers, but is common in bibl. Grk. (Mt. 
xxi, 2; Mk. xi. 2; Rom. iv. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Exod. xix. 2, 
xxxii. 5, etc.). L. & S. Lex. quote C. Z 2905 D. 13. 

ep dv odSels mémote avOpimwv éexdOicev. This intimates to the 
disciples that it is no ordinary journey which He contemplates, 
but a royal progress: comp. Deut. xxi. 3; Num. xix. 2; 1 Sam. 
vi. 7. The birth of a virgin and the burial in a new tomb are 
facts of the same kind. 

81. odtws épeite bt. Vulg. and AV. make or the answer to 
Ava ré; So also Mey. and Hahn. But in Mt. xxi. 3 we have or 
and no && ri; In both places the dre is recitative. Comp. 
vii. 16, xxii, 70. 

“O kdpios. This rather implies that the owner has some know- 
ledge of Jesus. Lk. omits the assurance that the owner will send 
the colt. That the whole had been previously arranged by Jesus 
is possible, for He gives no intimation that it was not so. But the 
impression produced by the narratives is that the knowledge is 
supernatural, which on so momentous an occasion would be in 
harmony with His purpose. Comp. Jn. xiv. 29, xvi. 32, xxi. 18, 
and see on Lk. xxii. 10, 13, 34. As Godet points out, this pro- 
phetic knowledge must not be confounded with omniscience. 

82. xa0as efmev. “ Hxactly as He said.” This xaOss, in 
slightly different connexions, is in all three narratives. Mt. has 
“they did even as He appointed”; Mk., “they sazd to them even 
He said”; Lk., “they found even as He said.” They could not 
have done and said just what He had commanded, unless the facts 
had been such as He had foretold. Lk. and Mk., as writing for 
Gentiles, take no notice of the prophecy in Zech. ix. 9, which 
both Mt. and Jn. quote. 


ustin, in order to make the incident a fulfilment of Gen. xlix. 11, 
‘* Binding his foal unto the vine,” etc., says that the r@)dos was wpds dpreAop 
dedenévos (Apol, i. 32). 


833. ot KJptot adtrod, The owner of the colt and those with 
him: twes av éxet Eoryxérwv (Mk.). In all three narratives Jesus 
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uses the singular. A fiction would have made exact correspondence 
by representing the remonstrance as coming from one person only. 
Mt. omits the fulfilment of the predicted remonstrance. 

85. adtéy ta tpdtia. The pronoun stands first with emphasis : 
they did not spare their own chief garments. Comp. éavréy in 
ver. 36. 


In both verses readings vary: here TR. with A R etc. has éavrév, while 
NSBDL, Orig. have atrdy: there TR. with ND has aéréy, while ABK 
have éavréy. The best editors are unanimous for a’réy here, 


émeBiBacavy. Lk. alone tells us of their placing Him on the 
colt. The other three merely state that He sat on it.) Nowhere 
in O.T. do we find kings thus mounted. While there is much in 
this triumphal procession that tells of royalty, there is also some- 
thing which adds, ‘My Kingdom is not of this world” (Godet). 
Against carnal chiliastic notions of the Kingdom this entry on 
“a colt the foal of an ass” is an tvonia realis ordained by the 
Lord Himself (Nosgen, Gesch. J. Chr. p. 506). For émBiBalw 
comp. x. 34; Acts xxiii. 24: it is not rare in LXX. 

86. Sweotpdvvuov ta ipdtia. Change of subject: it is the 
multitude that does this. Robinson tells how the people of 
Bethlehem spread their garments before the horses of the English 
consul and his suite (Aes. iz Pal. i. p. 473): other instances in 
Wetst. on Mt. xxi. 8. Lk. omits the branches strewn in the way. 
All three omit the multitude with palm branches coming from 
Jerusalem to meet the procession (Jn. xii. 13, 18). 

87. Here every word differs from the wording of the others, 
although the substance is the same. As marks of style note drav, 
wAHIos, Povey weyarAy, tacdv dv. The 757 is amphibolous, and 
may be taken either with éyyiovros (AV.) or with mpos 77) xataBdon 
(RV.): see on xvii. 22 and xviii. 31. In either case mpés 7H 
xataBdaoe is epexegetic of éyyifovros, “When He was drawing 
nigh, viz. at the descent,” etc. It is at the top of this descent 
that the S.E. corner of the “City of David” (but not the temple) 
comes in sight; and the view thus opening may have prompted 
(j€avro) this “earliest hymn of Christian devotion” (Stanley). 
Many of the pilgrims were from Galilee, where Jesus still had 
enthusiastic friends. 


The reading wpés rhv xardBaotv (D) is an obvious correction. DMT 
with ade Syrr. Aeth. omit #5. In both readings D is supported by Syr- 
Sin., ‘‘ When ¢key came near to the descent,” etc. With this plur. comp 
that of Syr-Sin. in ver. 28. 





1Mk. says ém’ airéy (rdv m&dov), Jn. éx’ airé (dvdpiov), Mt. alone men- 
tions both the colt and its mother and continues the plural throughout; é7ré- 
Onxay éx’ abrév 7a indru, kal émexdbicey éxdvw abrov: over which Strauss is 
sarcastically critical. 
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The Latin Versions are interesting in what follows. Nearly all MSs. 
of Vulg. have omnes turbx descendentium, which is a mere slip for déscentewm 
(rév pabnrév), a reading preserved in G M of Vulg. as in Codd. Am. and 
Brix. Ddéscentes was substituted for désczpulz possibly to show that a larger 
body than the Twelve was meant. Cod. Bezae has dvscentes Jn. vi. 66, 
xxi. 2, while almost all have it Jn. xxi. 12, and c has it Lk. xxii. 45. Comp. 
Tert. Preescr, iii. 


Suvdpewr. The healing of Bartimzeus and the raising of 
Lazarus would be specially mentioned. 


For duvapéwv D has yewouevwr, gus ficbant (d), factés (r); om. Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. 


88. Edoynpévos & épxdpevos . . . ev dvdpart Kupiov. In these 
words all four agree. Lk.-and Jn. add 6 Baowdevs, which in Mk. 
is represented by 7 epyopevn Baowrcia and in Mt. ‘Qoarvva 7a vid 
Aaveid. Lk. substitutes 56fa (more intelligible to Gentiles) for 
the Hosanna of the other three. See on ii. 14: “He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” means God’s representative, 
envoy, or agent. The words év odpav@ eipyyn are in Lk. alone, 
and are perhaps part of his paraphrase of Hosanna. Heaven is 
the abode of God, and there is peace there because man is recon- 
ciled to God, or perhaps because peace is now prepared for man 
in the heavenly Kingdom. 


These cries (comp. iv. 34) clearly recognize Jesus as the Messiah. The 
Psalms from which they come were sung at the Passover and at the F. of 
Tabernacles, and hence were familiar to the people. Ps. cxvii. is said by 
some to have been written for the F. of Tabernacles after the Return, by 
others for the dedication of the second temple. The supposition that the 
Evangelists have confounded the Passover with the F. of Tabernacles, and 
have transferred to the former what was customary at the latter, is gratuitous. 
These responses from the Hallel were sung, not only at the Passover, but at 
other Feasts ; and the waving of palm branches was not confined to the F. of 
Tabernacles (1 Mac. xiii. 51). See Edersh. ZL. & 7, ii. p. 371. 

Hase calls attention to the audacity of the whole transaction. Jesus and 
His disciples were under the ban of the hierarchy. The Sanhedrin had issued 
a decree that, if any one knew where He was, he should give information, that 
they might arrest Him (Jn. xi. 57). And yet here are His disciples bringing 
Him in triumph into Jerusalem, and the populace enthusiastically joining with 
them. Moreover, all this had been arranged by Jesus Himself, when He sent 
for the colt. What He had hitherto concealed, or obscurely indicated, or 
revealed only to a chosen few, He now, seeing that the fulness of time is come, 
makes known to the whole world. He publicly claims to be the Messiah. 
This triumphal procession is the Holy One of God making solemn entry into 
the Holy City. Hase is justly severe on Strauss for the way in which he 
changed his view from edition to edition: the truth being that the triumphal 
ae is an historical fact, too well attested to be discredited (Gesch. Jesu, 
§ 94). 


39, 40. Here Lk. is alone, not only in wording, but in sub 
stance. The remonstrance of these Pharisees is intrinsically 
probable. Having no power to check the multitude (Jn. xii. 19), 
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and perhaps not daring to attempt it, they call on Jesus to do so 
Possibly they wished to fasten the responsibility upon Him, and 
they may have been sent by the Sanhedrin to spy and report. 
This Messianic homage was offensive to them, and they feared a 
tumult which might cause trouble with Pilate. 

89. dé tod oxdov. It matters very little whether we take 
these words with twes trav > (AV. RV.) or with etway (Weiss, 
Hahn). Perhaps Av8doxadXe implies that He is no more than a 
teacher: it is the way in which His critics and enemies commonly 
address Him (vii. 40, xx. 21, 28; Mt. xii. 38, etc.). But comp. 
xxi. 7; Mk. iv. 38. 

Syr-Sin. has, ‘Some of the Zeop/e from amongst the crowd said unto 
Him, Good Teacher, rebuke Thy disciples, ¢hat they shout not,” 


40. Christ’s reply is of great sternness. It implies that their 
failure to appreciate the significance of the occasion is amazing in 
its fatuity. It is not likely that there is any reference to the crash- 
ing of the stones at the downfall of Jerusalem (Lange, Oosterzee). 
Perhaps ot di@or xpdgouow was already a proverbial expression. 
Comp. AiGos éx rotxov Bojoera (Hab. ii. 11): Farietes, medius 
fidius, ut mihi videntur, tibi gratias agere gestiunt (Cic. Marcel. iii.) , 
and see other illustrations in Wetst. Nothing is gained by making 
ot AMGox figurative: “men of stony hearts”; such an event “ might 
rouse even the dullest to rejoice” (Neander). Comp. iii. 8. 


dav . . . oiwmricovow. This is the abundantly attested reading 
(SABLRA). With the exceptional constr. comp. édy pi tis ddnyjoe 
(Acts viii. 31); éay buets orjxere (1 Thes. ili, 8); day ofdapev (I Jn. v. 15); 
éay mpocgpépa? (Lev. i. 14). In Jn. viii. 36 and Rom. xiv. 8 the indic. is 
probably a false reading. Win. xli. 2 (b), p. 369; Lft. Zf/. p. 46; Simcox 
Lang. of N.T. p. 110. 

There is no authority for inserting mox (Beza), ‘‘shortely ” (Genev.), or 
‘¢ immediately ” (AV.) with ‘‘ cry out.” 

The reading xexpdtovrat (AR.) is a substitution of the form which is 
most common in LXX (Ps. lxiv. 14; Job xxxv. 9; Jer. xi. 11, 12, xlvii. 2, 
etc.). See Veitch, s.v. ‘‘The simple fut. perf. does not occur in N.T.” 
Burton, § 93. 


41-44, § The Predictive Lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem. 
The spot where these words must have been uttered can be 
ascertained with certainty, although tradition, as in other cases 
(see on iv. 29), has fixed on an impossible site. See the famous 
description by Stanley, Sim. & Fad. pp. 190-193, together with 
that of Tristram (Zand of Israel, p. 174), part of which is quoted 
in the Eng. tr. of Caspari’s Chron. Einl. p. 188. See also 
Tristram, Bible Places, p. 125. This lamentation must not be 
confounded with the one recorded xiii. 34, 35 ; Mt. xxiii. 37. 

41. éxdauoev. Stronger than éddxpucev (Jn. xi. 35): it implies 
wailing and sobbing. It is used of the widow at Nain (vii. 13), 
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the penitent in the Pharisee’s house (vii. 38), and the mourners 
in the house of Jairus (viii. 52). It was the sight of the city and 
the thought of what might have been, which called forth the 
lamentation. The attitude of the Pharisees had just shown Him 
what the real condition of the city was. Christianity is sometimes 
accused of being opposed to the spirit of patriotism: but there is 
deep patriotism in this lamentation. 


With éx’ adrjy comp. xxiii, 28; Rev. £ 7, xviii. 9. In class. Grk. we 


have éx’ avrj, but more often adrjy without a prep. Here TR. with E 
etc, has éx’ a’rg. 


42. Ei éyvws év rH jpepa tatrn Kal od tra mpds elphyyy—This 
is probably correct; but the text is somewhat uncertain. The 
aposiopesis is impressive. In the expression of strong emotion 
sentences are often broken: xxii. 42; Jn. vi. 62, xii. 27; Exod. 
xxxii, 32. Win. lxiv. 2, p. 749. The words imply that there have 
been various opportunities, of which this is the last. Thus once 
more (vocdxis, xiii. 34) the synoptic narrative is found to imply 
the Judean ministry recorded by Jn. The xat od perhaps implies 
no comparison: “even thou” (AV. RV.). But if “thou also” 
(Rhem.) be preferred, it probably means, “as well as My disciples.” 
For the wish comp. Deut. xxxii. 29. The protasis, “If thou hadst 
known,” does not imply any such definite apodosis as, “Thou 
wouldest weep as I do, for thy past blindness”; or, “Thou 
wouldest not perish”; or, ‘Thou wouldest hear Me and believe” ; 
or, “I would rejoice like My disciples”; all of which have been 
suggested (Corn. & Lap. ad Joc.). The expression is virtually a 
wish, “OQ that thou hadst known.” Comp. «i ¢fxov pdyatpav & 
TH xeipt wou (Num. xxii. 29); « xareucivapey Kal KatwxicOnpe 
mapa tov “lopddvyv (Jos. vii. 7); ef qxovoas tOv évroAdy pov (Is. 
xlviii. 18). In all these places Vulg. has ué#mam, and RV. either 
“would that” or “O that.” For ta apis eipyyny see on xiv. 32. 


There is possibly an allusion to the name Jerusalem, which perhaps 
means “ inheritance of peace.” 


The xal ye before é» rj iyuépg (TR. with AR) can hardly be genuine; 
om. N BDL, Boh. Aeth. Goth. Iren-lat. Orig. The cov after juépa is 
still more certainly an insertion; om. S ABD L, Boh. Aeth. Arm. Iren-lat. 
Orig. Eus. Bas. The cov after elpjynv has the support of Versions, but is 
just the kind of addition which is common in Versions ; om. $B L, Iren-lat. 
Orig. Epiph. Godet naively remarks, Zes deux mots xalye ef cov ont une 


grande valeur; which explains the insertion. Elsewhere in N.T. xai ye 
occurs only Acts ii. 18 in a quotation. 


viv S82. “But now, as things are.” The actual fact is the 
reverse of the possibility just intimated. Comp. Jn. viii. 40, 
ix. 41; 1 Cor. vil. 14, xii. 20. 

éxpJBn. ‘Hidden once for all, by Divine decree”: comp. 
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Jn. xii, 38-40. The nom. to éxpvBy is not “the fact that (671) 
days will come,” etc. (Theoph.), but 7a wpés eipyvyv. For the 
form éxpvBy see Veitch, s.v. 

43. dt. n§ovow tpépar. “* Because days will come”; not “ che 
days” (AV. RV.): see on v. 35 and xvii. 22. Dées multi, quia 
unum diem non observas (Beng.). The 67t probably depends 
upon «i éyvws: “ Would that thou hadst known in time; because 
the consequences (now inevitable) of not knowing are terrible.” 
Our 67t may introduce the explanation of viv de expvBy: “ They 
are hid from thine eyes, because the very reverse of peace will 
certainly come upon thee.” But in any case dre is “ because, 
for,” not “ that.” 


It is not easy to decide between rapeuBadodow (% C* L), which Tisch. 
and WH. prefer, and vrep:Badovow (TR. with AB etc.). D has cat Badoiouw 
éml cé. In LXX sapeuBddrew is freq. for ‘‘to encamp”: Num. i. 50, ii. 
17, 27, iii. 38, xxxiiil. 10, II, 12, 13, etc. Here it would mean “cast up in 
front” or ‘‘ plant in beside,” rather than “surround.” In Vulg., through 
carelessness on Jerome’s part, cércumdabunt is used to translate both repi- 
Badodow and mepixvkAdcoverw, although earlier Lat. texts distinguish. Simi- 
larly we have pressura for both dvd-yxy (xxi. 23) and ovvox# (xxi. 25), For 
a converse inaccuracy see on xxiv. 14, 


xdépaxa, From meaning a single stake (va//us), xdpag comes 
to mean, not only a “palisade” (vad/um) but a “rampart” or 
“ palisaded mound” (vallum and agger combined). This is its 
meaning here: comp. Is. xxxvii. 33; Ezek. iv. 2, xxvi. 8; Jos. 
Vita, xiii. In Ezek. iv. 2 we have wepiBarcis ex’ airy yapaxa, 
“Pale” (Wic.), “rampars” (Gen.), and “bank” (Tyn. Cov. RV.) 
are all preferable to “trench” (Rhem. AV.). It is said that these 
details show that the prophecy has been re-worded to fit the 
event more precisely and that therefore this Gospel was written 
after A.D. 70. The argument is precarious, although the con- 
clusion is probable. At any rate it is worthy of note that neither 
here nor elsewhere does Lk. call attention to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, as he does in the case of Agabus (Acts xi. 28). To 
those who assume that Jesus was unable to foresee the siege of 
Jerusalem, the amount of detail in the prediction is not of much 
moment. But it is not logical to maintain that Jesus could fore- 
see the siege, but could not have foreseen these details; or to 
maintain that He would make known the coming siege, but would 
not make known the details. What is there in these details which 
is not common to all sieges? Given the siege, any one might add 
them. J/ west pas néicessaire pour cela detre prophete (Godet). 
Moreover it is possible that Jesus is freely reproducing Is. xxix. 3: 
Kat kvkAdow éri oé, kat Badd emt oe xdpaxa, kal Ojow wep oe 
wipyous. In both cases note the solemn effect of the simple co- 
ordination of sentences with xai: here we have xaé five times, 
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Note also the impressive repetition of the pronoun: we have cov, 
got, Or oe ten times in two verses. For the fulfilment of this 
prophecy see Jos. B. J. v. 6. 2, 12. 2. The Jews burnt the palisade, 
and then Titus replaced it with a wall. 

ouvé€ovaty ae mdévto0ev. One of Lk.’s favourite verbs: iv. 38, 
Vili. 37, 45, xii. 50, xxii. 63; Acts vii. 57, xviii. 5, xxviii. 8. It is 
possibly medical (Hobart, p. 3). The adv. occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. in Mk. i. 45 and Heb. ix. 4 only: it is rare in LXX. This 
“keeping in on every side” was so severe that thousands died of 
famine (Jos. B. J. v. 12. 3, vi. I. 1). 

44, adioiciv oe kal ta téxva, cou év got. Not a case of 
zeugma, for édadifew may mean “dash to the ground” (RV. 
quite as well as “/ay even with the ground” (A.V.), and the 
former will apply to both buildings and human beings. Comp. 
Caduct Ta vywid cov mpos THy mérpav (Ps. Cxxxvii. 9); Kal Ta 
broritOua atrav éadpicOyoovra. (Hos. xiv. 1). In Amos ix. 14 
noadiopéevas is a false reading tor 7pav.cpévas, and therefore the 
passage gives no support to the rendering, “raze, level to the 
ground.” Field, Otium Norvic. iii. p. 53. Add in confirmation, 
Ta vyTia aitns édadp.otow (Nah. iii. 10). The AV. translation, “lay 
thee even with the ground,” makes this tautological with “not 
leave in thee one stone upon another.” The tékva are all the 
inhabitants, not the young only. 


The Latin Versions are interesting: ad terram prosternent (f Vulg.); ad 
terram consternent (some MSS. of Vulg.); ad terram sternent (E) ; ad solum 
deponent (e); ad nihilum deducent (d); pavimentabunt (a). In class, Lat. 
pavimentare means ‘‘to cover with a paviment ” (Cic. Q. Fr. iii. 1. 1). 
Comp. the double meaning of ‘‘ to floor.’ 


odk ddycouow AiBoy emt Aov. Comp. drws py xararepb7 
éxet nde AiMos (2 Sam. xvii. 13); xataowdow eis xaos tovs AiPous 
avrys (Mic. i. 6). For dv@ dv see on i. 20 and xii. 3. 

obk €yvws Tov Kapov THs émokoTAs cov. ‘Thou didst not 
recognize the time in which God visited thee "—émuxéard ce. 
The whole of this period of opportunity, which culminated év rH 
<pa tavry, was unnoted and unused. Like émucxérrouar (see on 
i. 68), éxuckory is a neutral term, and may imply either blessing 
or punishment. Here and 1 Pet. ii. r2 (not v. 6) in the former 
sense, as in Gen. 1. 24; Job xxix. 4; Ecclus. xviii. 20; and 
perhaps Wisd. iii. 7. In the sense of visiting with punisnment it 
does not occur in N.T., but in LXX. of Exod. iii. 16; Is. x. 3, 
xxix. 6; Wisd. xiv. 11, xix. 15. It is not found in class, Grk. 
For 7év xatpdv Syr-Sin. has “ the day.” 


Here Lk. rather abruptly ends his account of the triumphal procession, 
The actual entry into the city is not recorded by him. The proposal of 
Schleiermacher and others to distinguish two triumphal entries, one unexpected 
and unannounced, recorded by the three, and one expected and arranged, re- 
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corded by S. John, is no real help. Does the hypothesis make either record 
more intelligible? What good purpose would a second triumphal procession 
serve? Would the Romans have allowed this popular Teacher to enter the 
city a second time with a tumultuous crowd hailing Him as King? 


45,46. The Second Cleansing of the Temple. Mt. xxi. 12, 13 ; 
Mk. xi. 15-17. Both Mt. and Mk. record the entry into Jeru- 
salem. ‘The latter tells us how He entered the city and the 
temple, and having “looked round about upon all things,” went 
back in the evening to Bethany with the Twelve (ver.11). It was 
the day following that He returned to Jerusalem and cleansed the 
temple, the cursing of the barren fig-tree taking place on the way. 
Lk. omits the latter, and records the former very briefly. He 
groups the cleansing and the subsequent teaching in the temple 
with the triumphal procession as a series of Messianic acts. They 
are all parts of the last great scene in which Jesus publicly assumed 
the position of the Christ. 


That this is a second cleansing, and not identical with Jn. ii. 14-22, may 
be regarded as reasonably certain. What is gained by the identification, which 
involves a gross chronological blunder on the part of either Jn., who places it at 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry, or of the others, who place it at the very end? 
Could any of those who were present, John or Peter, transfer so remarkable an 
event from one end of their experiences to the other? Such confusion in 
memory is not probable, especially when we consider the immense changes 
which distinguish the last Passover in the ministry from the first. That the 
three should omit the first cleansing is only natural, for they omit the whole of 
the early Judeean ministry. Jn. omits the second, as he omits the institution of 
the Eucharist and many other things, because it has been recorded already, and 
is not necessary for the plan of his Gospel. On the other hand, there is no diffi- 
culty in the supposition that the temple was twice cleansed by Jesus. He was 
not so reyerenced in Jerusalem that one such act would put an end to the 
scandal for ever. The hierarchy would be glad of this opportunity for publicly 
treating His authority with contempt; and this would be the more easy, as 
Jesus does not seem to have kept the next Passover at Jerusalem (Jn.vi.4). If 
a year or two later He found that the evil had returned, and perhaps increased, 
would He not be likely to act as He did before? There are differences in the 
details as given by Jn. and by the others, which confirm the view that he and 
they are recording different events. 


45. cloeMOdy els to tepdv. If we had no other account, we 
should suppose that this took place on the same day as the 
triumphal entry. But as Lk. gives no note of time, there is no 
discrepancy between him and Mk. The Court of the Gentiles is 
meant. The traffic would be great as the Passover drew near ; 
and, as the hierarchy profited by it, we may be sure that they 
would try to make the attempt to stop it fail. 

iparo éxBdAAew. So also in Mk., whose account is specially 
graphic, as that of an eye-witness. In this respect the narrative in 
Jn. ii. 14 ff. is similar. Here perhaps ypgaro é«B. is merely the 
Hebraistic paraphrase for é&éBaAev (Mt. xxi. 12) or é€€BaAdev. See 
on iil. 8 and xii. 45, and comp. LXX of Gen. ii. 3; Deut.i. 5 ; 
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Judg. i. 27, 35; 1 Esdr. iv. 1, 13, 33. Lk. omits the buyers, the 
money-changers, and the dove-sellers (Mt. Mk.) ; also His allowing 
no vessel to be carried through the temple (Mk.). 

46. Here the three narratives are almost verbatim the same, 
and very different from Jn. il. 15, 16. On the first occasion, He 
charged them not to make His Father’s house a house of traffic 
(otkov éuropiov): now He charges them with having made it a 
robbers’ den (ar7jdaov Anorav). The scandal is worse than before. 
For a detailed description see Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. pp. 364-374; also 
a remarkable passage in Renan, V. de_/. p. 215, in which he points 
out how “antichristian” the traditions of the temple have always 
been. In the passage from Is. lvi. 7 Lk. substitutes éora: for 
kAnOyoerat, and with Mt. omits waow tots é6véow, which one would 
have expected Lk. to preserve. Would he have omitted this, if 
he had had Mk., who preserves it, before him? See on xx. 17. 
Comp. pi) omypAauov Anordvy & olkds pov oF emiKéxAnTat Td dvopa 
pov éx aitd éxet évuriov byav; (Jer. vii. 11). 


That cat cra before 6 ofkos, and not éorw after rpocevyfs is the right 
reading is sufficiently attested by N? BL R, Arm., Orig. But it is very un- 
natural to take xal €orac with yéyparra:: ‘‘It stands written and shall be 
so.” 


47, 48. The Publicity and Popularity of Christ’s Final Teach- 
ing. Mt. xi. 19. These two verses form a link between the 
sections before and after them, introducing the public work which 
followed the public entry. Comp. the similar notice with which 
the record of this brief period of public work closes, xxi. 37, 38. 

47. iv 88doxwv. Periphrastic imperfect expressing continued 
action: iv. 31, V. 17, xiii, 10. For 1d xa® jpépav comp. xi. 3. Mt. 
says that He healed the blind and the lame who came to Him in 
the temple. 

ot dpxtepets Kat ot ypappatets. So in all three. The activity of 
the hierarchy is in marked contrast to His: while He teaches and 
heals, they seek to destroy. Lk. alone mentions oi rpdrot Tod Aaod. 
The difference of designation is against their being identical with 
oi tpeoBurepo.. Comp. Acts xili. 50, xxv. 2, xxviii. 7, 17; Mk. 
vi. 21. 


Jésus restait ainsi a Jérusalem un provincial admiré des provinciaux 
comme lud, mats repoussé par toute Paristocratie de la nation... . Sa voix 
cut a Jérusalem peu @éclat. Les préjugés de race et de secte, les ennemts 
directs de Vesprit de Pévangile, y dtaient trop enracinés (Renan, V. de /. 


P- 344). 


48, 13 ri woujowow. For this use of 76 see on i. 62, and comp. 
wi. 11. i 

6 X\ads yap Gras. Not dxAos, not the mere crowd, but the whole 
nation, which was numerously represented. A mixed multitude of 
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Jews from all parts of the world was gathering there for the Pass- 
over. These would sympathize with His cleansing of the temple ; 
and His miracles of healing would add to the attractiveness of 
His teaching. This representative multitude “hung on His lips, 
listening.” Comp. pendet narrantis ab ore (Aen. iv. 79); narrantis 
conjux pendet ab ore viri (Ov. Her. i. 30). Other examples in 
Wetst. and McClellan. See on xi. 29. 


The form éfexpéuero (6 B, Orig.) is preferred by Tisch. and WH. It im- 
plies a pres. xpévouat, But éfexpéuaro, if genuine, is imperf. also. Veitch, 
5. Kpéuapat. 


XX. 1-8. The Question of the Sanhedrin respecting the 
authority of Jesus. Mt. xxi. 23-27; Mk. xi. 27-33. Having 
given a general description of the activity of Jesus and of His 
enemies during these last days, Lk. now gives some illustrations of 
both. It was fear of the people which kept His opponents from 
proceeding against Him: and therefore their first object was to 
discredit Him with His protectors. Then they could adopt more 
summary measures. 


None of the Evangelists enables us to answer with certainty the question 
whether the hierarchy had at first any idea of employing the szcarzz to assassinate 
Jesus. Mt. xxvi. 4 might mean this. But more probably this and other notices 
of plots against the life of Jesus refer to the intention of getting Him out of the 
way by some legal process, either as a blasphemer or as a rebel against the Roman 
government. Of course, if a mob could be goaded into a fury and provoked to 
put Him to death (iv. 29; Jn. viii. 59, x. 31), this would suit their purpose 
equally well. The intrinsic probability of the controversies reported by the 
Evangelists as taking place after the triumphal entry is admitted even by Strauss. 

If the tentative chronology suggested above be accepted, this conversa- 
tion about authority took place probably two days after the entry, and on 
Tuesday, April 4, Nisan 12. This day is sometimes called the ‘‘ Day of Ques- 
tions.” We have (1) the Sanhedrin asking about Authority, and (2) Christ’s 
counter-question about the Baptist ; (3) the Pharisees and Herodians asking about 
the Tribute ; (4) the Sadducees asking about the Woman with Seven Husbands - 
(5) the Scribe asking which is the First Commandment ; (6) Christ’s question 
about Ps. cx. It is Zosszé/e that on this day the question was asked about the 
Woman taken in Adultery ; but that is too precarious to be worth more than a 
passing mention, although Renan places it here without doubt, and makes it the 

roximate cause of the arrest and death of Jesus (V. de /. p. 346). If it were 
included, we might group the questions pressed upon Christ thus: (i.) a personal 
question ; (ii.) a political question ; (iil.) a doctrinal question ; (iv.) an ethical 
question ; (v.) 2 question of discipline. Of hardly any day in our Lord’s 
life have we so full a report. With Lk. xx. and xxi. comp. Mt. xxi. 18-xxvi. 5 3 
Mk. xi. 20-xiv. 2; Jn. xii. 20-43. It includes at least four parables: the Two 
Sons (Mt. xxi. 28-32), the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. xxi. 33-44; Mk. 
xii. 1-11; Lk. xx. 9-18), the Ten Virgins (Mt. xxv, 1-13), and the Talents 
(Mt. xxv. 14-30). The day may be considered the last working-day of Christ’s 
ministry, the last of His public teaching, the last of activity in the temple, the 
last of instruction to the people and of warning to their leaders. ‘‘It is a picture 
with genuine Oriental local colouring. - We see Jesus sitting, surrounded 
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by a multitude awed into silence. They are u% devoutly meditating on the 
great Messianic question, From time to time an emissary from His opponents 
steps up to Him, with Eastern solemnity and ceremoniousness, to propose some 
well-considered question. Anxiously do the multitude listen for Jesus’ answer. 
Then again follows a meditative silence as before, until at last Jesus Himself 
delivers a connected discourse” (Hausrath, VV. 7. 77mes, ii. p. 250). 


1. év pd tOv tpepdv. Lk. alone uses this expression (v. 17, 
vill. 22; comp. v. 12, xiii, 10). He is still indefinite in his 
chronology. Mt. is a little more clear. It is Mk. who enables us 
to distinguish three days ; presumably Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. ‘ Zhe days” perhaps refers to the “daily teaching in the 
temple ” (xix. 47); and this deputation from the Sanhedrin is the 
result of their “seeking to destroy Him.” We have a similar 
deputation to the Baptist Jn. i. 19. See fourth note on Lk. ix. 22. 
For edayyeAtLopévov, which defines the character of His teaching 
more Clearly than diddoKovros, see on ii. Io. 

énéotnoav. One of Lk.’s favourite words (see on ii. 38): “ there 
came upon Him.” So also ody tots mp. and mpés adrév illustrate 
his fondness for these prepositions. Mt. and Mk. here have xai 
for ovv (see on i. 56), and neither of them has zpds after Xéyewv. 


The introduction of the ovatio recta by Néyovres or Néywr after elzety is 
rare (Mk. xii. 26): but either is common after AaAetp (Acts viii. 26, xxvi. 31, 
Xxvili, 25, etc.). 


2. év wota ... motets; So in all three. The two questions 
are not identical; nor is the second a mere explanation of the first. 
It anticipates the reply, “By the Messiah’s authority,” with 
another question, “Who made Thee Messiah?” ‘They ask by 
what &émd of authority, human or Divine, ecclesiastical or civil, 
assumed or conferred, He acts. They refer not merely to His 
teaching, but also to His cleansing the temple, as zovets shows. 
On the first occasion they had asked for a oypetov as a guarantee 
for the lawfulness of His zovety (Jn. ii. 18). They do not venture 
to do more than question Him, for they know that the feeling and 
conscience of the people are with Him for putting down their 
extortionate and profane traffic, for His teaching, and for His 
works of healing. This was the one point where He seemed to be 
vulnerable. ‘ For there was no principle more firmly established 
py universal consent than that authoritative teaching required 
previous authorization,” because all such teaching was traditional 
‘Edersh. Z. & T. ii. p. 381). For év éfoucta see on iv. 32. 

8. eimev mpds adtods. Both Mt. and Mk. have avrois. 

"Epwtyow Suds Kady Adyov. The Adyoy refers to their answer 
rather than His question, as is shown by ov éay elxnré pow (Mt. 
xxi, 24). “You ask Me to state My authority. I also will ask 
you for a statement” ; not, “ask you a question” (RV.), nor, “ask 
you one thing” (AV.). As teachers they must speak first. 
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The éva (A C D) is an insertion from Mt, and Mk. om. 8 BLR, Syr-Sin. 
Latin texts are divided. 


4. Verbatim as Mt. and Mk., except that Mt. inserts dev, 
and Mk. adds dwoxpiOyré wor. ‘Baptism of repentance” was the 
special characteristic of John’s teaching (iii. 3). The question as 
to its origin is not a mere escape from their attack by placing them 
in a difficulty: the answer to it would lead to the answer to their 
question. John had testified to the Divine authority of Jesus, 
and his baptism was a preparation for the Messianic Kingdom. 
What had been their view of John’s position? That was a ques- 
tion to which the official guides of the nation were bound, and 
had long been bound, to furnish an answer. For the alternative 
€€ odpavod or é€ dvOpdrwv comp. Acts v. 38, 39. 

5. auvedoylcavro, Here only in N.T., but classical. %CD have 
cuvedoyligovro, Comp. ver. 14. 

6. xaradiOdoe. Here only: but Ac@dtew is found Jn. x. 31-33, xi. 8; 
Acts v. 26, xiv. 19. In LXX AcOdgew occurs twice (2 Sam. xvi. 6, 13), but 
ABoBoret is the common verb: comp. xiii. 34; Acts vii. 58. The xara- 
expresses “‘ stoning down, overwhelming with stones”: comp. xaradiOoBoneiv 


Exod. xvii. 4, and xara\cOodv in Josephus. Here Mt. and Mk. have the less 
definite expression, ‘‘ fear the multitude.” 


tpopytny etvat. Their intense joy at the reappearance of a 
Prophet after three centuries of silence (p. 80) would be the 
measure of their fury against a hierarchy which should declare that 
John had not been a Prophet at all. Comp. vii. 29, 30. With 6 
Aads Gras comp. xix. 48. Nowhere else does wemetopévos éotiv 
occur. 

7. py eidévat wé0ev, This shameful and dishonest avowal is 
excelled a few days later by their answer to’ Pilate, “We have no 
king but Cesar” (Jn. xix. 15). Zimentes lapidationem, sed magis 
timentes veritatis confessionem (Bede), these professed “ Teachers of 
Israel” (Jn. iii. 10), who so scorned the ignorant multitude (Jn. 
vii. 49), confessed that they had not yet decided whether one, 
who for years had been recognized by the nation as a Prophet, 
had any Divine commission. If they were not competent to judge 
of the Baptist, still less were they competent to judge of the Christ. 
Nosgen, Gesch. J. C. i. p. 514. 

8. Od8e éyd. Verbatim as in Mt. and Mk. Their refusal to 
answer His question cancels their claim to an answer from Him. 
This they admit by ceasing to press it. See Gould on Mk. xi. 33. 

9-19. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Mt. xxi. 
33-46; Mk. xii. 1-12. Mt. here gives a trilogy of parables, plac- 
ing this one between the Two Sons and the Marriage of the King’s 
Son. Godet thinks that the Two Sons cannot have been uttered 
where Mt. places it. But it fits the preceding discussion about 
the Baptist very well; and Mk., who records one parable only, 
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says jpfato abrots év wapaPoXais XaXdetv, which agrees well with the 
fact that more than one parable was spoken. The idea of “work 
in the vineyard” is common to both parables. In this parable 
Christ lets His enemies know that He is aware of their murderous 
plans against Himself ; and in it He warns both them and the people 
generally of the fatal results to themselves, if their plans are carried 
out.! It is the special characteristic of this parable that z¢ does not 
teach general and permanent truths for the guidance of Christians, 
but refers to past, present, and future events. From the conduct of 
His traditional enemies, especially at that very time, He predicts 
His own end and theirs. The parable is capable of spiritual ap- 
plication as to God’s dealings with churches and individuals, but 
its primary reference is to the treatment which He is receiving 
from the Jewish hierarchy. The parable contains the answer to 
the question which they had raised. He is acting in the authority 
of His Father who sent Him to them. The imagery is taken from 
the O.T. and would be readily understood by the audience. The 
main source is the similar parable Is. v. 1-7 ; but comp. Jer. ii. 21; 
Ezek. xv. 1-6, xix. 10-14; Hos. x. 1; Deut. xxxii. 32, 33, and the 
many other passages in which Israel is spoken of as a vineyard or 
a vine; Ps. lxxx. 8 ff.; Joel i. 7, etc. 


It has been said that the main difference between this parable and Is. v. or 
other O.T. figures is, that there the husbandmen or leaders and teachers of the 
eople are not mentioned: it is the mation as a whole that fails in its duty to 
Sohovake Here it is those who have charge of the nation that are condemned : 
the vineyard itself is not destroyed for its unfruitfulness, but is transferred to 
more faithful stewards. And, in support of this view, it has been pointed out 
that in the first times of the Kingdom the nation went voluntarily into idolatry ; 
it was not led into it by the priests and other teachers: but now it was mainly 
the official teachers who prevented the people from accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah. This, however, does not fit vv. 15, 16, which show that the tenants 
are the Jewish nation, and not merely the leaders, and that the vineyard is not 
the nation, but its spiritual privileges. The nation was not to be transferred to 
other rulers, but its privileges were to be transferred to other nations. 


9. “Hpgaro 8é wpds tov Nady Adyew. There is a pause after the 
discomfiture of the deputation from the Sanhedrin; and then 
Jesus “begins” to address a different company. But while He 
speaks to the people He also speaks af the hierarchy, who are still 
present, though silenced. Mt. and Mk. regard the parable as 
addressed to the latter. Syr-Sin. has “to speak to ¢hem.” D,ade 
omit zpés tov Aadv. Comp. v. 36. 


“AvOpwros. Lk. commonly adds ts: see small print note on xii. 19. 
TR. follows A in adding ris here. 


1 Keim speaks with severity of the ‘‘destructive criticism” which ‘again 
miserably fails to see anything but an invention of the dogmatic artist” in ‘* this 
grand self-revelation of Jesus,” which is attested by all three Gospels (v. p. 
142). 
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épvrevoev GuweAGva. The phrase is freq. in O.T. (Gen. ix. 20; Deut. 
xx. 6, xxviii. 30, 39; Ps. cvi. 37, etc.). Lk. omits the fence, the winepress, 
and the tower. 


egéSero. In all three narratives in this place, but nowhere else 
in N.T. In LXX it is used of giving a daughter in marriage; 
Exod. ii. 21; Ecclus. vii. 25; 1 Mac. x. 58: but the sense of 
letting out for hire is classical ; Plat. Leg. vii. 806 D, yewpyion | de 
éxdedopevac SovdAows aarapyiv TOV EK THs Yiis dmrorehotow ikavyy. 
Among the Jews rent was sometimes paid in money, but generally 
in kind. If in kind, it was either a fixed amount of produce, 
whether the harvest was good or bad; or a certain proportion, 
e.g. a third or fourth, of each harvest. This latter system led to 
much disputing and dishonesty, and does so still wherever it is 
adopted. The tenants in the parable have a long lease and pay 
in kind; but it is not clear whether they pay a fixed or a propor- 
tionate amount. 


The same form (-ero, not -oro) is found in the best MSS. in all three. 
Comp. dredidero (Acts iv. 35) and mwapedidero (1 Cor. xi. 23). Gregory, 
Proleg. p. 124. 


xpdvous tkavods. This addition is peculiar to Lk. See on 
vii. 12. We may understand several years. 
10. xaip@. No doubt 6 xa:pos rév xaprav (Mt.) is meant. 
Syr-Sin. has “at one of the seasons.” 
a&méoterkev . . . SodAov. So also Mk., while Mt. has rods dov- 
Aovs airov. In Lk. it is always a single slave who is sent, and the 
treatment becomes worse each time, culminating in the slaying of 
the heir, before whom no one is killed. In Mt. and Mk. there 
is no such dramatic climax, and several are killed before the son 
is sent: all which is more in accordance with facts in Jewish 
history. See 1 Kings xviil. 13, xxil. 24-27; 2 Kings vi. 31, xxi. 16; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 19-22, XXXVi. 15, 16; Neh. ix. ae Jer. xxxvii. 15, 
xliv. 4; Acts vii. 52. 
iva dé tod Kapmod. Keim says that this means the O.T. 
tenth ; but it does not necessarily imply a proportionate amount 
at all. A fixed amount, independent of the yield, would be paid 
amd TOD KapTov. 
tva . . . Sécovo.w. The fut. indic. is found in class. Grk. after drws, 
but not after Ya. In bibl. Grk. it is found most often in the /as¢ of a series 
of verbs following tva: but cases in which the verb depends immediately upon 
tva. occur: 1 Cor. ix. 18; I Pet. iii. 1, Rev. vi. 4, viii. 3, ix. 20, xiii. 12, 
xiv. 13, and other passages in which the reading is somewhat doubtful. See 
on xiv. 10. Burton, § 198, 199. 


€faméoterkav . . . kevdv. They probably told him, and _ per- 
haps tried to persuade themselves that his master’s demand was 
unjust. Excepting Gal. iv. 4, 6, the verb is peculiar in N.T. to 
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Lk. (Acts vii. 12, ix. 30, xi. 22, xii. 11, xiii, 26, xvii. 14, xxil. 21), 
but it is freq. in LXX. For the phrase “send empty away” comp. 
i. 533; Gen. xxxi. 42; Deut. xv. 13; 1 Sam. vi. 3; Job xxii.9. For 
Selpaytes see On xii. 47. 

11. mpoodbeto méppor. A Hebraism: see on xix. 11. Whether 
this is a second messenger sent that same vintage, or the messenger 
sent at another vintage, is not stated. The important point is 
that chastisement does not follow upon the first outrage. The 
husbandmen have several opportunities; and these are brought 
by different persons. If one messenger’s manner of delivering his 
message was unpleasing, another’s would be the opposite. But 
this time they add insult (dridoavres) to violence. Comp. the 
use of drydZev in Jn. viii. 49; Acts v. 41; Rom. i. 24, ii. 23; 
Jas. ii. 6. The verb is freq. in LXX. 

12. tpavpaticavres. Worse than detpavres x. atisdoaytes, as 
e€¢Badov is worse than éfaréoreAav. Comp. Heb. xi. 36-38; 
Acts vii. 52. 

18. Ti motjow; Peculiar to this account ; as also is the quali- 
fying tows, which occurs nowhere else in N.T., and only once in 
LXX (1 Sam. xxv. 21), where English Versions have “surely.” 
Godet contends for such a meaning here: fourtant, en tout cas, 
certainement. But comp. KA. “Iows. A®, Ovx tows, GA’ dvtws 
® Sadue (Plat. Laws, xii. 965). 

We must remember that it is the dvOpwzos of ver. 9 who de- 
liberates as to what he shall do, says iows, and expects that his 
son will be well received. All this is the setting of the parable, 
and must not be pressed as referring to God. This man repre- 
sents God, not by his perplexity, but by his long-suffering and 
mercy. 

évtpaticovrat. In all three: for the meaning see on xviii. 2. This 
form of the fut. is late. In Polyb. and Plut. the verb sometimes has an acc., 
but in class, Grk. a gen., when it means ‘‘ reverence.” Comp. Exod. x. 3; 
Wisd. ii. 10. 

The idévres of TR. with A R, Vulg. Goth. comes from ver. 14; om, 


SBCDLQ, acdeffjilqr, Boh. Arm, The Syriac Versions are divided. 
Syr-Sin. is defective here. : 


14, S:edoyiLovro mpds &AAHAOUs. This touch also is peculiar to 
Lk. It perhaps looks back to xix. 47, 48. Nothing is gained by 
taking zpds dAAyHAOvs with A€éyovres: Comp. mpds éavrovs, which is 
equally amphibolous, ver. 5. 

A Kand Latt. have diehoyloavro, cogztaverunt; and ACQ, Vulg. have 
mpds éavrovs from Mk. xii. 7 for mpds ddd7j\ovs (89 BD LR, Boh. Arm.) 
For 6 «\ynpovépos see Wsctt. on Heb. i. 2 and his detached note on Heb. 
vi, 12, p. 167. 

15. éBaddvres Gaéxtewav. This perhaps was intended to re- 
present their turning him out of his inheritance. It may be 
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doubted whether it refers to Jesus “suffering without the gate.” 
Outside the vineyard would be outside Israel rather than outside 
Jerusalem. Moreover in Mk. the heir is killed defore he is cast 
out of his inheritance. It is possible that they regard the vine- 
yard as already made over to the heir, as was often the case in 
ancient law: see on xv. 12. Comp. the case of Naboth: é£ijyayov 
avtov é&w THs méAews Kal eALOoBdArAncav atrov ALOots, Kat dareOavev 
(1 Kings xx. 13). No doubt ew +. duedGvos goes with éxPa- 
Advres (iv. 29; Acts vii. 58, which is closely parallel), not with 
daréxrewvav. 

tt ovv towjoe attots; Not, ré otv érotnoe; Our Lord in- 
dicates that the parable is not a mere fiction: it is a key to a 
future which depends upon present action. Assuming that the 
heir is killed, what will happen? In Mt. some of the bystanders 
answer the question. They are so interested, and enter so fully 
into the spirit of the narrative, that, witnout seeing the application 
to themselves, they reply xaxots xax@s drodéoe avrovs. See on 
xix. 25, and comp. David’s reply to Nathan’s parable (2 Sam. 
xii. 5, 6). 

16. édedoetoar kai dodkdver . . . kat 8doe. Three points: He 
will no longer send but come ; will punish the wrong-doers ; will 
transfer their privileges to others. The Jews were familiar with the 
idea of the Gentiles being gathered into the Messianic Kingdom 
(Is. ii. 2; lx. passim; Jer. iii. 17). Yet this was restricted to 
those Gentiles who had taken no part in oppressing Israel, but had 
submitted to Israel; and later Judaism as a rule denied even this 
to the heathen (Charles, Zzoch, xc. 30). Here the Jews are to lose 
what the Gentiles gain. 

dxovoavtes S€ eimav Mi yévorro. We need not confine this tc 
the people and conclude that “the Pharisees had too much warines 
and self command to have allowed such an exclamation to escape 
from their lips.” The exclamation may not mean more than 
“That is incredible,” or “ Away with the thought.” See Lft. on 
Gal. ii. 17 and Sanday on Rom. iii. 4. This is the only instance 
of 1 yévorro in N.T. outside the Pauline Epp., where it generally 
is used to scout a false inference which might be drawn. Burton, 
§ 176, 177. Here it probably refers to the punishment rather 
than to the sin which brings it,—to daodéoe kai dooce rather than 
to dméxrewvay. 


The expression is rare in the Pauline Epp. except in Rom., where it 
occurs ten times: twice in Gal. and oncein 1 Cor. In LXX it is rare, and 
never stands as an independent sentence: Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx. [xxi.] 3. 


17. éuBdrépas adrots. Lk. alone has this touch. Comp 
xxii. 61 and Elisha’s fixed look on Hazael (2 Kings viii. 11). 
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Ti ogy éorty. “If the destruction which I have just foretold is 
not to come (su yévowro), how then do you explain this text?” 
The passage is once more (see on ver. 9) from the Hallel Psalms 
(cxviii. 22, 23), where see Perowne. The Rabbis recognized it as 
Messianic: see Schoettg. i. p. 173. In all three Gospels the 
quotation is verbatim as in LXX. For 16 yeypappévoy see on 
xxii. 37, and for dmodoxipacay see on ix. 22. Perhaps Ai@ov is “a 
stone” rather than “ze stone”: the builders may have rejected 
many stones, one of which became xefady ywvias. But, if the 
Jews used AiOos as a name for the Messiah, as seems to be prob- 
able, “‘¢he stone” is better. In Justin Martyr we have Aifos as a 
name for Christ (Z7y. xxxiv. xxxvi.): see on Rom. ix. 33. 


For the attraction of AlOop to dy see on iii. 19, and for <yev7jfy ele sce Ga 
xiii. 19. 


kepadh yavias. Not the key-stone of the arch, but a corner- 
stone uniting two walls; but whether a foundation-stone at the 
base of the corner, or a completing stone at the top of it, is un- 
certain. Comp. Acts iv. 11 and 1 Pet. ii. 7; also dxpoywviatos in 
Eph. ii. 20 and Is. xxviii. 16. Mt. and Mk. quote ver. 23 of Ps. 
Cxviii. as well as ver. 22, and Mt. adds the explanation that the 
Kingdom shall be transferred to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. Would Lk. have omitted this reference to the believing 
and loyal Gentiles if he had known it? We conclude that he was 
not familiar with Mt.’s account. See on xix. 46. 

18. mas 0 meowv . . . atdtév. These words are not in Mk. and 
are of somewhat doubtful authority in Mt. xxi. 44, where they are 
omitted by D 33, or bdeff,, Syr-Sin., Orig. But the charac- 
teristic rds is in any case peculiar to Lk. The first half of the 
saying seems to be an adaptation of Is. viii. 14, and the second 
half an adaptation of Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44. Christ is a stumbling- 
block to some (ii. 34), and they suffer heavily for their short- 
sightedness. They not only lose the blessing which is offered, 
but what they reject works their overthrow. 

cuvOacOycetar, “Shall be shattered”; confringetur (Lat. 
Vet., Beza), conguassabitur (Vulg.), wird zerschellen (Luth.). But 
in Mt. xxi. 44 Vulg. has confringetur. The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T., but the act. is found in LXX (Ps. lvii. 7; Mic. iii. 3), 
and several times as v./. 

ép dv 8 dy wéon. Note the impressive change of construction. 
In the first case the man is the chief agent; in the second the 
stone. And the main thought now is simply Aé@os: the metaphor 
of xepady ywvias is dropped. A chief corner-stone would not be 
likely either to trip up a person or to fall on him. 

Aikpyoer adtév. The rendering “grind to powder,” which all 
English Versions from Tyn. to AV. give (Rhem. “breake to 
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pouder”), follows the comminuet of Vulg. (in Mt. conteret), but is 
without authority. Not only in classical authors (Hom. Xen. 
Plut. Lucian.), but also in LXX, it means “to winnow chaff from 
grain,” from Aucuds, “a winnowing fan.” In Ruth iii. 2, Acme 
tov ddwva tév KpiOdv, and Ecclus. v. 9, wy Atkpa év wavri dvéum, 
the meaning is indisputable. Hence “to blow away like chaff, 
sweep out of sight or out of existence”: dvaAnpwerar S¢ airov 
Kavowv kal amedctoerat, Kal AiKuynoe adrov EK TOU TdzoV aiTod 
(Job xxvii. 21); xat réppw aircy dw erat ds xvodv dxvpov AuKpov- 
Twv amévavte aveuov (Is. xvii. 13); 6 Ackuyoas tov “IopayA owase 
avrov (Jer. xxxi. 10); kat Aukuyjow év waow trois verw Tov olkov 
tod “"IopanA, dv tpdrov Aucparar év TO Ackud (Amos ix. 9). Dan. 
ii. 44 is important, as being the probable source of the saying: 
there, while in LXX we read zardéet xai ddavioet, Theodotion has 
Aerrvvel cal Aukuynoe, showing that Acpyoe=ddavioce. Comp. 
Theod. éyévero doe Kxovioptos dad Gdwvos Oepivis, kat ejpev 7d 
awrAHGos Tod wvevparos, Kal Tdros ovx €bpéOn avrois (Dan. ii. 35). 
“Scatter him as chaff,” therefore, is the meaning. When a heavy 
mass falls, what is pulverized by the blow is scattered by the rush 
of air. The commovet illum of Cod. Palat. (e) looks like an attempt 
to preserve the right idea. 

19. év adti TH pa. ‘In that very hour”: Lk.’s usual expression: 
see on x. 7, 21. There is no equivalent to it here in Mt. or Mk. 

éyvwoav yap 6t. mpds adtous. So also in Mk. xii. 12, while 
Mt. has zepi avrav. Vulg. has ad zpsos here and ad eos in Mk. 
But zpdés may be either “ with a view to, in reference to” (see on 
xii. 41, xviii. I, 9, xix. 9), or “against” (AV. RV.): comp. Acts 
xxiii. 30. Here, as in Heb. i. 7, 8, Wsctt. prefers the meaning 
“in reference to”: comp. Rom. x. 21; Heb. xi. 18. The nom. 
to éyvwoay is of ypapparets, not 6 Aads, which would require éyva, 
to be unambiguous. In Mt. the nom. to éyvwoav must be the 
hierarchy. And ydp gives the reason, not for é{jryoav, but for 
éhoByOycay, as the order of the sentences shows: and this is still 
more clear in Mk. by the change of tense from éf#rovv (see Gould). 
The hierarchy recognize that the parable was directed against 
themselves ; and this made them fear the people, who had heard 
the parable also. 


In class. Grk. mpés teva often means “in reply to,” and hence “‘ against,” 
being less strong than «ard Tivos, as adversus than #”. Here Beza has 
adversus tpsos and Luther auf sze. 


20-26. The Question about the Tribute. Mt. xxii. 15-22; 
Mk. xii. 13-17. There is no evidence that a night intervened 
between the previous question and this one. The connexion 
between vv. 19 and 20 is close; and ver. 19 took place éy avrg 
TG Spa with what precedes. The previous question about 
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authority had emanated from the Sanhedrin as a whole. The 
different parties represented in it now act separately and devise 
independent attacks. This one comes from the Pharisees (Mt. 
xxii. 15), who send a group composed of Pharisees and Herodians 
(Mt. xxii. 16; Mk. xii. 13). Neither Lk. nor Jn. mention the 
Herodians. Their alliance with Pharisees is remarkable, for the 
Pharisees detested the Herodian dynasty ; and this is not the first 
instance of such an alliance (Mk. iii. 6). But opponents often 
combine to attack those who are obnoxious to both. 

20. tapatnpyoavtes. See on xiv. 1. Both AV. and RV. 
follow Tyn. Cran. Cov. and Gen. in translating “ watched Zim” ; 
but neither indicates by italics that “him” is not in the Greek. 
Wic. and Rhem. have no pronoun, in accordance with Vulg. 
observantes miserunt. It is doubtful whether the pronoun ought 
to be supplied, for zaparypety without case may mean “to watch 
an opportunity.” See Field and Alford, ad foc. Mt. has his 


favourite mopev0értes. 


D and some Versions here have droxwpijcayres: so Goth. Aeth. casm 
recesstssent (fil), cum adiscesstssent (a), recedentes (d), secesserunt et (e). 


evcabérous. ‘Suborned to lie in wait”; lit. “sent down into.” 
In N.T. here only, and in LXX Job xix. 12, xxxi. g: but classical. 
Comp. Jos. B. J. vi. 5. 2. The s:roxptwvopévous shows for what 
purpose they were suborned : they posed as scrupulous persons with 
a difficulty of conscience. In different ways all three accounts call 
attention to their hypocrisy. Meyer quotes, Qui ‘um, cum maxime 
Jallunt, id agunt ut viri boni videantur (Cic. De Of. i. 13. 41). 

émuAdBwvtar adtod Aédyou. “Take Him in His speech”; airod 
depending upon émAaf. and Adyovu being epexegetic (De W. Mey. 
Go.): rather than “take hold of His speech,” atrod depending 
‘upon Adyouv (Holtz. Hahn). Vulg. has ewm in sermone. So also 
Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen. Rhem. Luth. Comp. éreAdBero pov rijs 
atodjs (Job xxx. 18) and érAapBdverat avrod rijs irvos (Xen. 
Anab., iv. 7. 12). Mt. has dros avrév raydevowow & Ady, Mk. 
iva avtov dypevowowv Adyw. Jesus had baffled them with a dilemma 
(ver. 4), and they now prepare a dilemma for Him. Comp. the 
constr. 1n X1x. 4. 

dote wapadodva: . . . tod fyeudvos, Peculiar to Lk. Quod 
per se non poterant, presidis manibus efficere tentabant, ut velutt 
ipsi a morte ejus viderentur immunes (Bede). For déore comp. 
iv. 29; Mt. xxiv. 24. 

TH Spxi Kal tH eoucia +. yep. It is an improbable refine 
ment to press the double article and separate 7} dpxj from rod 
tryeuovos: “so as to deliver Him to the Government, and (in 
particular) to the authority of the governor” (Mey. Weiss) ; or, “so 
as to deliver Him to the rule (of the Sanhedrin), and to the 
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authority of the governor” (Nésg. Hahn). For the combination 
of dpxy with éfovoia comp. xii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. iii. 10; 
Col. i. 16, ii. 15; Tit. ili. 1. See Lft. on Col. i. 16. 


The generic term tyyeusv may be used of the emperor (comp. iyyeyovla 
iii. 1) or any of his subordinates. In N.T. itis often used of the éwlrpomos or 
procurator (Mt. xxvii. 2, 11, 14, etc. ; Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, xxiv. I, I0, etc.) 
and less definitely of any governor (xxi. 12; 1 Pet. ii, 14). Comp. Jos. 
Ant, xviii. 3. 13 and jyyevovedw ii. 2, iii. I. 


21. SpOws Aéyers kai SiSdoxers, The falseness of these fulsome 
compliments in their mouths (oiSayev 671) stamps this as one of 
the most dastardly of the attacks on Christ. They go on to 
emphasize their flattery by denying the opposite. 

od AapBdvers mpdcwmov. Affreux barbarisme pour des lecteurs 
grecs (Godet). The expression is a Hebraism, which originally 
meant “raise the face,” #.e. make the countenance rise by favour- 
able address, rather than “accept the face.” Hence it came to 
mean “regard with favour,” but not necessarily with undue favour: 
comp. Ps. lxxxi. 2; Mal. i. 8, 9. But the bad sense gradually pre- 
vailed ; and both here and in Gal. ii. 6 (see Lift.) partiality is 
implied, as in Lev. xix. 15 and Mal. ii. 9. In LXX the common 
phrase is Oavpdlew mpédcwrov: comp. Jude 16. The compounds 
xporwroAnp@rrns, tporwroAnpyia, etc., always imply favouritism. 


Both Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. for ‘‘ way of God” read ‘‘ word of God.” 

22. The épos (classical and in LXX) or capitation-tax must be dis- 
tinguished from 7ré\y, which are indirect taxes, Mt. and Mk. here have 
xivoov, but in Mk. émtxepddaucor is a notable v./, 

For jpas (NA BL) TR. has juty (CD PIAATI). Only here and vi. 4 
does &ecrw ¢. acc. et fap occur in N.T. Kafoapt stands first with 
emphasis. Usually both dat. and acc. follow dSoivas: i. 74, 77, xii. 32, xvii. 
18; Acts v. 31, vil. 53 Mt. xix. 7, xx. 4, etc. 


23. xatavojoas ... mavoupyiay. Mt. has yvovs . . . rovnpiay, 
Mk. «idds . .. tadxpicw. See on xii. 27 for Lk.’s fondness for 
xkatavoéw. In N.T., as in class. Grk., ravoupyia always has a bad 
meaning (1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3; Eph. iv. 14). In 
LXX it may mean “versatility, skill” (Prov. i. 4, viii. 5). 

24, Acigaté pot Syvdpiov. Mk. has dépere, which implies that 
they had to fetch it. They would not have heathen money on 
their persons. Mt. has spooyjveyxay adr, which implies the same 
thing ; and he calls it 7d véyiopa tod Kyvoov, because this poll-tax 
had to be paid in denarit. 


Th pe vies (AC DP) is an insertion here from Mt. and Mk. NBL 
t. See Wright, Synopsis, § 80, p. 73. 


Kaicapos. Probably that of Tiberius. There was no royal 
eftigy on Jewish coins : and Roman copper coins, if for circulation in 


3° 
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Palestine, had no image on them. It was a base piece of flattery 
on the part of Herod Philip that he placed on his coins the head 
of the emperor, and the denarius used on this occasion may have 
been one of his. It is possible but not probable that it was a 
foreign coin, such as circulated outside Palestine.’ “Judas of 
Galilee” (Acts v. 37; Jos. Amz. xviii. 1. 6, xx. 5. 2) or the 
Gaulonite (Azz. xviii. 1. 1) had denounced the payment of tribute 
to Czesar as treason against Jehovah, the only Lord that Israel . 
could acknowledge (a.p. 6): and probably the Galileans who were 
listening to Jesus on this occasion were thoroughly in sympathy. 
But His adversaries had conceded the whole point when they 
aamitted that the coinage was Czesar’s: for even Judaism admitted 
that coinage implies the right of taxatu., and is evidence of the 
government to which submission is due. Ubdicungque numisma 
alicujus regis obtinet, illic incole regem istum pro domino agnoscunt 
(Maimon.). See Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. p. 385; Act. of /. LV. p. 
257. Grotius quotes Tiva exe yapaxripa tovro ro Tf Tpacadptor ; 
Tpravod (Arrian. Z£fict. iv. 5. 17). 


25. Tolvyww dwéSore. This s the right order (XBL, Boh. Goth. 
Arm.), contrary to the best use,e; and hence the correction daédore rolvyur 
(AC PAATI). D, Syr-Sin. und Lat. Vet. omit rolyuy. For rolyvuy first in the 
sentence comp. Heb. xiii. 13; Is. iii. 10, v. 13, and contrast 1 Cor. ix. 263 
Wisd. i. 11, viii. 9. The rolvuy (Mk. o&v) marks the sayings as a conclusion 
drawn from the previous admission: ‘‘ Then render to Cesar,” etc. 


7a. Kaicapos Kaicap.. This is the answer to the Pharisaic 
portion of His questioners, as 7a rod @cod 7H ed to the Herodian. 
The error lay in supposing that Cesar and God were mutually 
exciusive alternatives. Duty to Cesar was part of their duty to 
God, because for purposes of order and government Czesar was 
God’s vicegerent. In Rom. xii. 1, 2 S. Paul insists on the second 
of these principles, in xiii. 1-7 on the first. See detached note at 
the end of Rom. xiii. As Judzea was an imperial province, its 
taxes would go to the jscus of the emperor, not to the erarium of 
the senate. 

Ta Tod Ocod. No one duty is to be understood to the exclusion 
of others, whether offerings in the temple, or penitence, etc. All 
duties owed by man to God are included.? For drodidwu of paying 
what is due comp. vii. 42, X 35, xii. 59; and see Wsctt. on Heb. 


1Some “‘heretic” sent R. Juda an imperial denarius, and he was decidii 
not to accept it, when another Rabbi advised him to accept it and throw it 
into a well before the donor’s feet (Avoda Sara f. 6 quoted by Wetst. on Mt. 
xxii, 21). ; 

2It may be doubted whether the idea that man bears the image of God 
just as the coin bears the image of Czesar is to be supplied: ‘‘ Render then the 


coin to Cesar, and give the whole man up to God” (Latham, 4 Service of 
Angels, D. 5O). 
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xii. 11. They had said ddpov Sodvas, as if the tribute was a 
gift. By substituting daddore He indicates that it is a due. 

26. odk icxuoay . . . évavtiov tod Aaod. Peculiar to Lk., who 
draws special attention to this further victory of Jesus. All three 
record the wonder of His adversaries. 


For the constr. of atrof see on ver. 20. This use of évayrlop is 
common in LXX, but in N.T. is found only here, xxiv. 19; Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 32: comp. évayre i. 8; Acts viii. 21. 

For Oavpafery él see on ii. 33, and for ovygv see on xviii. 39. 


27-38. The Question of the Sadducees respecting a Woman 
with Seven Husbands. Mt. xxii. 23-33; Mk. xii. 18-27. Mt. 
tells us expressly that this took place év éxeivy tH tépa. Lk. 
mentions the Sadducees several times in the Acts (iv. 1, v. 17, 
xxiii, 6-8) but here only in his Gospel. Mk. also here only. 
This question was less dangerous than the previous one. It con- 
cerned a matter of exegesis and speculation, not of politics, and 
was doctrinal rather than practical. Like the first two questions, 
it aimed at destroying Christ’s influence with the multitude. 
While the first aimed at inspiring them with distrust, and the 
second at rousing their indignation against Him, this one is calcul- 
ated to excite their ridicule. If Jesus failed to answer it, He and 
His supporters would be placed in a grotesque position. The 
Sadducees were not popular, for the doctrine of the resurrection 
is precious to the majority of mankind, and they would be glad of 
this opportunity of publicly exhibiting the popular doctrine as 
productive of ludicrous results. Josephus says that when Sad- 
ducees became magistrates, they conformed to the views of the 
Pharisees, for otherwise the people would not tolerate them (Azzé. 
xviii. I. 4). 

But the doctrine of the resurrection and of invisible powers (Acts xxiii. 8 ; 
oe B. J. ii. 8. 14) was not the main point in dispute between Sadducees and 

harisees, but a deduction from the main point. The crucial question was 
whether the oral tradition was binding (Av. xiii. 10, 6). The Pharisees con- 
tended that it was equal in authority to the written Law, while the Sadducees 
maintained that everything not written was an open question and might be 
rejected. Apparently the Pharisees were willing to concede that the doctrine 
of the resurrection is not to be found in the written Law; and indeed outside 
the Book of Daniel it is not clearly taught in O.T. What is said in favour of 
it (Job xix. 26; Ps. xvi. 9, 11 ; Is. xxvi. 19) seems to be balanced by statements 
equally strong on the other side (Ps. vi. 5, lxxxviii. 10, 11, cxv. 17 ; Eccles. ix. 
4-10; Is. xxxvili. 18, 19). Hence it followed, on Sadducean principles, that the 
doctrine was without authority, and was simply a pious opinion. That the Sad- 
ducees rejected the O.T., with the exception of the Pentateuch, is a mistake of 
Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Jerome, and others; and perhaps arises from 
confusion with the Samaritans. But no Jew regarded the other books as equal 
in authority to the Books of Moses; and hence Jesus, in answering the 
Sadducees, takes His argument from Exodus (Bleek, Jt. to O.T7. § 305, Eng. 
tr. ii. p. 310). The name Zaddovxaios probably comes from Zadok, the best 
attested form of which in many passages of LXX is Zaddovne (2 Sam. viii, 17 3 
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Neh. iii. 29, x. 21, xi. 11, xiii. 13; Ezek. xl. 46, xliii, 19, xliv. 15, xlviii, 11): 
but whzch Zadok gave the name to the sect, remains doubtful (Schitrer, Jewesh 
People in the T. of J. C. Il. ii. pp. 29-43; Hausrath, .7. Times, i. pp. 
136-150; Pressensé, Le Szécle Apostolique, pp. 87, 88, ed. 1888. For minor 
points of difference between Sadducees and Pharisees, see Kuenen, ‘eligzon 
of Israel, iii, pp. 234-238 ; Derenbourg, pp. 132-144). 


27. twes THY Ladsouxaiwy ot héyovres. The of Aey. may agree 
with rues, or be an irregular description of ray add. In the 
latter case comp. Mk. xii. 40; but the former is better. All 
Sadducees held that the resurrection was not an article of faith, 
but some may have believed that it was true. One might render 
ot Xéyovres “ who were saying” at that moment. 

Aéyovres is the reading of MRBCDL 1 33 etc., de Syr-Sin. Syr-Cur. 


Aegypt. Goth. Aeth., which is not discredited because it is also in Mt. 
But Tisch. follows API AATI etc. in reading dyridéyovtes. 


"Edv tuos ddeApds. The quotation gives the substance rather 
than the wording of Deut. xxv. 5; comp. Gen. xxxviii. 8. The 
levirate law is said still to prevail among the Kalmucks and 
other nations in the East. See Morison on Mk. xii. 19. 

29. éwrd ody GdeXpot. The ody appears to indicate that what 
is about to be narrated was a consequence of this levirate law. 
But the otv may be a mere particle of transition. Mt. inserts 
map ‘piv, as if they professed to describe what had actually taken 
place. It is said to have been a well-known problem, the recog- 
nized answer to which was, that at the resurrection the woman 
would be the wife of the first brother. This answer Christ might 
have given; but, while it would have avoided the ridicule to which 
the Sadducees wished to expose Him, it would not have refuted 
their doctrine. D, Syr-Sin. cd ff,1q ins. wap’ jyiv here. 

drexvos. “ Childless” as in ver. 28: comp. ver. 31. All three 
imply that there was neither son nor daughter. And this is laid 
down in the Talmud,—that the deceased brother must have no 
child at all, although Deut. xxv. 5 says simply “have no son” (RV.). 
Some maintained that the levirate law, which to a large extent 
had gone out of use, did not apply to a wedded wite, but only to 
a betrothed woman. The Mishna recommends that the levirate 
law be not observed. 


80. kat 6 Sevrepos. This is the reading of NBDL 157, e, omitting 
&aBev after cal and Thy yuvatka cal obros dwéaver drexvos after 6 devrepos. 
These insertions are found in APT A ATI, Syr-Sin. Syr-Cur. Vulg. 


81. od katéAirov tékva, Kat dré0avov. The main point is placed 
first, although their death logically precedes. 

33. tivos aidtév yiverar yur}; The question is a plausible 
appeal to the rough common sense of the multitude, and is based 


upon the coarse materialistic views of the resurrection which then 
prevailed. 
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84. Jesus begins by removing this erroneous basis and shows 
that the question is futile. The words of viol tod aidvos .. . 
tuxeiy are peculiar to Lk., who omits “Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Comp. Eph. i. 21. 

35. ot Sé Katagiwlévtes tod aidvos éxetvou. One might have 
expected simply of viol +. aidvos éx. But the substitution of 
xagwwévres corrects the assumption that all the sons of this world 
will enter the Kingdom which begins with the resurrection. 
Comp. Acts v. 41; 1 Thes. i. 5. Nowhere else does of aid 
éxetvos occur in N.T. It means the age beyond the grave regarded 
as an age of bliss and glory. See on Rom. xii. 2. In itself it 
implies resurrection; but, inasmuch as this is the doctrine in 
dispute, the resurrection is specially mentioned. The word dvd- 
otacis occurs Zech. iii. 8; Lam. iii. 63; Dan. xi. 20; title of 
Ps. lxv. But not until 2 Mac. vii. 14, xii. 43 is it used of 
resurrection after death. 

Tis é« vexpOv. This must be distinguished {~ 1... [9] évdoracrs 
tov] vexpav. The latter is the more comprehis:ve term and 
implies that a// the dead are raised (Mt. xxii. 31; Acts xvii. 32, 
xa. °G, XXIV. 21, xxvi. 23°; Rom: i. 4/1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 42; 
Heb. vi. 2). Whereas dvdoracis éx vexpdv rather implies that 
some from among the dead are raised, while others as yet are not. 
Hence it is used of the resurrection of Christ and of the righteous, 
and is equivalent to the dvdoraois {wis (Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. i. 3: 
comp. Col. i. 18). The dvdoracts vexpdv includes the évdoracis 
xpicews as well as the dv. fwis (Jn. v. 29). Comp. xiv. 14; 
1 Thes. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 5,6; and see Lft. on Phil. iii. 11 and 
Mey. on Rom. i. 4. With the construction comp. tovrov rvxeiv 
ovK H&ubOnv airés (Aesch. P. V. 239). 

yopilovra. Identical in meaning with yapéoxovyrar (ver. 34). 

In both verses the simple verb is the right reading. In both places TR. 
follows inferior authorities in reading éx-yap. 


86. of8¢ yap drofaveiv. The yép means that the abolition of 
death involves the abolition of marriage, the purpose of which is 
to preserve the human race from extinction. 


For ov86 (ABDLP 106 157) Tisch. has obré (WQRIAAI). I 
looks like a correction. 


icdyyeho. ydp eiow. The adj. occurs here only in bibl. Grk. 
and was probably coined by Lk. on the analogy of icdorepos 
(4 Mac. xvii. 5), ioddedgos, todfeos, «7.4. Mt. and Mk. have 
ws dyyeAo.. Grotius quotes from Hierocles rovs ioodafuovas Kai 
ioayyéAous Kal trois dyavois ypwow dpoiovs. “They do not marry, 
because they cannot die; and they cannot die, because they are 
like angels; and they are sons of God, being sons of the resur 
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rection.” In correcting the error of the Sadducees about the 
resurrection Jesus incidentally corrects their scepticism respecting 
Angels (Acts xxiii, 8). See Latham, 4 Serviv of Angels, pp. 
52-60, 
The connexion of «al vod elerry Qeod is uncertain. The repetition of 
elow is rather against the clause being taken with lodyyeho ydp elo. ~More 
bably it is co-ordinate with odd? droGarely Nivayra, It is worth noting 
hat both in Job i, 6, ii. 1, and Gen, vi, 2 LXX has not vlol but dyyedos 
rod Geos. Comp. 1 Cor, xv. §2; Rev. xxi. 4. But in any case it is the 
seemortality of the Angels, not their sexlessness or immateriality, that is the 
point of the argument. For rijs dy. viol Svres see on xxiii, & 


87. Having shown that their question ought not to have been 
asked, being based upon a gross misconception of the conditions 
of the future state, Jesus proceeds to answer the objection which 
their question implied, viz. that the doctrine of the resurrection 
is inconsistent with the Mosaic Law. On the contrary, Moses 
implies the doctrine. The levirate law is no argument against a 
resurrection ; and the passage here quoted is a strong argument 
in favour of it. 

kat Mauojs. “Even Moses,” who was supposed to be against 
the doctrine (Mey. Weiss, Holtzm.). Less well, etiam Afoses, non 
modo prophets (Beng.). Jesus quotes Moses because they had 
done so (ver. 28), not because the Sadducees accepted only the 
Pentateuch (Tert. Orig. Hieron.), which was not the case. 

épjvucev. Not, “hinted,” but “ disclosed, intimated, revealed.” 
Both in class. and bibl. Grk. zave is specially used of making 
known what was secret (Acts xxiii. 30; 1 Cor. x. 28; Jn. xi, 57; 
Soph. O. 2. 102). 

éxt tis Bdrou. “In the Bush,” #e. in the portion of Scripture 
known as “the Bush.” In Mk. we have & np Si8\e Mevotws 
éxt rod Bdrov, where AV. violently transposes ért 7. 8.,—“ how in 
the bush God spake unto him.” Comp. 2 Sam. i. 18 and Rom. 
xi. 2. The O.T. was divided into sections, which were named 
after something prominent in the contents. Examples are quoted 
from the Talmud. The rhapsodists divided Homer into sections 
and named them on a similar principle. In the Koran the 
chapters are named in this way. But the possibility of the simple 
local meaning here must not be excluded. 


The gender of Sdros varies. Here and Acts vii, 35 it is fem. In Mk. 
and in it is masc. (Exod. iii, 2, 3, 4; Deut. xxxili, 16). So also in 
Polyb. and Theophr. Several Old Latin texts here read sven? died veal 
- 4% (cffi,ilq), which seems to imply a Greek text ds Adya dor 

7 


88. The Sadducees based their denial of the resurrection on 
the alleged silence of Scripture and on the incredibility of exist- 
ence after the death of the body (Jos. B. 7. ii 8 14). Christ 
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demolishes their premises by showing that Scripture is not silent, 
but teaches the reality of existence after death.! His argument 
has less force against those who admit existence after death, but 
hold that this existence of the soul apart from the body will 
continue for ever. This, however, was not the error which He 
was combating, and perhaps was not a common view. Yet even 
against this error the argument has force, as Bengel points out. 
Deus non est non entis deus: ipse est deus vivens; ergo ti gut 
deum habent, vivere debent, et qua parte vivere intermiserant, 
reviviscere in perpetuum. But perhaps this is more than is in- 
tended. What is obvious is this:—-Dead things may have a 
Creator, a Possessor, a Ruler: only living beings can have a God. 
If Abraham or any of the patriarchs had ceased to exist when he 
died, God would have ceased to be his God. “I am the God of 
Abraham” implies that Abraham still lives. Comp. of dia tov 
@cdv drrobavévres féow TO Ocd, dowep “ABpadp x. “Ioadk x. laxoB 
(4 Mac. xvi. 25).2_ It is in reference to us that they seem to die: 
in reference to Him saves faow. The advres need not be re- 
stricted to the three patriarchs: it includes all who are mentioned 
in vv. 35, 36. Mk. adds zoAd wAavacbe, but the condemnation of 
this doctrinal error is less severe than of the Pharisaic hypocrisy 

89, 40. The Testimony of the Scribes. Some of the Pharisees 
could not refrain from expressing their admiration of the manner 
in which Jesus had vanquished their opponents. That proof of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, which Sadducees had defied 
the Pharisees to find in the Pentateuch, Jesus had produced, and 
in the most convincing manner. The scribes were now persuaded 
that it was useless to ply Jesus with hard questions. Such 
attempts merely gave Him the opportunity of winning victories 
But we learn from Mt. and Mk. that one of them came forward to 

Him once more (repdfwv airév) with a question that was 
much debated, as to which commandment was chief. There is 
nothing to show, however, that there was any snare in the ques- 
tion: the scribe may have wished to try His sagacity on a point 
which was very interesting. That a similar inquiry has been 
narrated elsewhere (x. 25), may be Lk.’s reason for omitting the 
incident here. 


40. ydp. The fact that this was not understood caused it to be altered 
in many texts into 6¢. Godet maintains that it ‘* has absolutely no sense,” and 





1 Gamaliel is said to have silenced Sadducees by quoting such promises as 
Deut. i. 8, xi. 9. God’s promises must be fulfilled, and these were not fulfilled 
to the patriarchs during their lifetime. Again, if God caer buried seed, 
how much more His own people (Edersh, Ast. of J. NV. p 

2 The Fourth Book of Maccabees, although written Re ‘the destruction 
of Jerusalem, was probably written not very long before Christian interpola- 
tions, or conscious imitations of Christian phraseology, are possible (Scbiirer, 
Jewish People in the T. of J. C. Il. iii. p. 244). 
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erroneously states that WH. haveabandoned it. It is attested by NBL, 33, 
Aegyptt., and gives excellent sense. Some of His opponents praised Him, 
Jor they saw that He was always victorious, and that they must risk no more 
defeats. 


41-44 Jesus in turn asks a Question about David and the 
Messiah. Mt. xxii. 41-46; Mk. xii. 35-37, where see Gould. It 
is yet another opportunity of instructing them, not of vanquishing 
and humiliating them, that is sought. The approbation recorded 
in ver. 39 (comp. Mk. xii. 32) gave signs that some of His opponents 
were open to conviction, and might even now recognize the 
Christ. 

41. mpds adtods. The scribes who had expressed admiration 
are perhaps chiefly meant. In any case, “unto them” and not 
“in reference to them” is the meaning. 

Nas A€youow. Mt. gives of ypapparets as the subject of 
Aéyovow, which does not imply that the scribes had gone away. 
“‘ With what right do teachers say?” This is the usual doctrine; 
but do people consider what it involves in reference to other 
statements P 


42, abrd¢ ydp. This is the reading of NBLR 1 33, 1, Aegyptt., and 
may be safely preferred to xal adrés (A D P, Syrr. Vulg. Goth.). Q has xat 
avros yap. 


év BiB\w Vohpav. See on iii. 4. Mt. has wvevyare and Mk. 
76 Tv. TH dyiw for BiBAw Varpov. The quotation is verbatim the 
same in all three, excepting that Mt. and Mk. have tzoxarw for the 
trordduov of LXX. and Lk. All three omit the 6 before Kupuos. 
In the Hebrew we have different words for Lord: ‘‘ Jehovah saith 
to my Adonai.” Ps. cx. was always believed to be Messianic, and 
to have been written by David. That it is Messianic is a matter 
of spiritual interpretation; and, as Jesus here gives this doctrine 
the sanction of His authority, no loyal Christian will consider that 
he is free to question it. The authorship of the Psalm is a 
question of criticism; and nothing in the method of Christ’s 
teaching, or in the contents of Scripture generally, warrants us in 
believing that He here frees us from the duty of investigating a 
problem which is capable of being solved by our own industry 
and acuteness. We have no right to expect that Scripture will 
save us from the discipline of patient research by supplying us 
with infallible answers to questions of history, chronology, geology, 
and the like. 


The last word has not yet been spoken as to the authorship of Ps. cx.; but 
it is a mistake to maintain that Jesus has decided the question. There is 
nothing antecedently incredible in the hypothesis that in such matters, as in 
other details of human information, He condescended not to know more than 
His contemporaries, and that He therefore believed what He had been taught 
in the school and in the synagogue (see footnote, p. 124). Nor ought we 
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summarily to dismiss the suggestion that, although He knew that the Psalm 
was not written by David, He yet abstained from challenging beliefs respect- 
ing matters of fact, because the premature and violent correction of such beliefs 
would have been more harmful to His work than their undisturbed continuance 
would be. In this, as in many things, the correction of erroneous opinion 
might well be left to time. But this suggestion is less satisfactory than the 
other hypothesis. It should be noticed that, while Jesus affirms both the 
inspiration (Mt. Mk.) and the Messianic character (Mt. Mk. Lk.) of Ps. cx., 
yet the argumentative question with which He concludes need not be under- 
stood as asserting that David is the author of it, although it seems to imply 
this. It may mean no more than that the scribes have not fairly faced what 
their own principles involve. Here is a problem, with which they ought to 
be quite familiar, and of which they ought to be able to give a solution. It is 
their position, and not His, that is open to criticism. The question, ‘‘ Why 
callest thou Me good?” appears to serve a similar purpose. It seems to imply 
that Christ is not to be called good in the sense that God is called good (Mk. 
x. 18). But it need mean no more than that the young man who addressed 
esus as ‘‘Good Master” ought to reflect as to the significance of such 
e before making use of it.? 


44, kal mds adtod vids éorww; De Wette and Strauss both point 
out that this question must imply either (1) that the Messiah is not 
the Son of David, or (2) that the inspired Psalmist teaches that the 
Messiah is no mere political deliverer. Strauss, with Schenkel and 
Volkmar, prefers the former alternative.? But it is incredible that, 
even if Jesus were a mere buman teacher, He would thus gratuit- 
ously have contradicted the express utterances of Scripture (2 Sam. 
vii. 8—29 ; Is. ix. 5-7, xi. I-10; Jer. xxiii. 5-8; Mic. v. 2) and the 
popular belief which was built upon them ; especially as this belief 
was a valuable help to His own work (xviii. 38; Mt. xv. 22, xii. 23, 
xxi. 9). Whereas, those who believe in His Divinity need have 
no difficulty in admitting, that, on a point which was no part of 
His teaching, Jesus might go all His human life without even rais- 
ing the question as to the truth of what was authoritatively taught 
about the authorship of this or that portion of Scripture. 

45-47. The Condemnation of the Scribes. Like Mk. xii. 
38-40, this seems to be a summary of the terrible indictment of 


1“<Tf I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them 
out?” (Lk. xi. 19) is possibly a similar case. It need not imply that Jewish 
exorcists had succeeded in casting out demons, but only that they were credited 
with no diabolical witchcraft in making the attempt. The question may mean 
no more than ““Jndge Me on the same principles as you judge your own 
exorcists.” See Wright ad /oc. and xvi. 19. 

On Ps. cx. see Gore, Bampton Lectures, 1891, Lect. vii. sub fin. and 
note 55; Driver, Jt. to Lit. of O.T. p. 362 and note; Perowne, Psalms, ii. 

. 302, with the remarks of Thirlwall there quoted ; Meyer on Mt. xxii. 43; 
Weiss on Mt. xxii. 43 with note; Bishop Mylne, /zdian Ch. Quar. Rev, Oct. 
1892, p. 486; Schwartzkopff, Konmnte Jesus zrren? 1896, pp. 21-36. 

2 Latham is of the same opinion from a different point of view. He thinks 
that Jesus repudiated the title ‘‘ Son of David,” as implying that the Redeemer 
of the world was a Jewzsh Messiah, with a title based on legitimacy and 
genealogy (Pastor Pastorum, p. 415). 
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the hierarchy given at length in Mt. xiii, Lk. perhaps did not 
postal aplin ahd canna te As he had already given 
an account of a similar Nac ae Se So 
need to give a full report here. 

45. “Axovorros $2 warris trod Mood It is in the of the 
week ae on peeee inate ak meena the 
scribes had been so signally defeated, that Jesus utters His final 
condemnation of them. Comp. the similar condemnation xii. 1, 
pn apa eget oS bg om RN Comp. 
also the somewhat parallel in Baek, sodi, 25: dora{orres 
domiynara, Yuyds KarerCiovres &y errag, Kal Tyds Aan Sdrorres 
xal ai yijpai wou exAydivGyear & pérw won 

46. wepiwareiy dy crolais. MK. also has this Hellenized ex 
pression for sAarvvovry ra dulaxryma abrady Mt. xxiii, 5). The 
saying from doracxots & rais dyogais to reis is in all three 
accounts. Comp. xiv. 7, and see Wetst. on Mt. sodii. 6, 7. 


Salmon quotes AV, of this and of Mk. = 5 Se ee 
which independent translation is sure to 8 ee 
saaetnat dn wabeanth iain praaeecey ckeef seats in the 

nerdy, variate: soggentec ete pingg se 
sienna In Mak desire, walk, robes, greetings, markets, highest, 
Sie » for the words in italics, the Greek in all cases belt 

vay GeXévrar wepimdtray. This constr, of Ae = “* whe, love ae 
occurs only here and Mk. xii. 38 _ It is perhaps an extension of the 
Hebraistic @w roe or re = “take: in,” and in Mk, xii. 38 an ace. is 
coupled with the infin. Comp. Mt. xxvii, 43, ix, 13, sli, py Heb x. 5, 8 
vanes - tes the acc. from @edérrer inserting the more 
@Atirrar, V sph | aR What follows is common to all three 
accounts. Sere Sa xiv Fe 


47. of xareoSioumiy ris cixias rdr xgedn, Comp. MK. xii. 40; 
but this item in the condemnation is not found sep Honest text of 
Mt. xxiii. Probably wealthy widows are chiefly meant. They de 
voured widows’ houses by accepting hospitality and rich presents 
from pious and weak women. Sexws mudivdrs at ad 
pronior ita magis patet ad eas frawdes (Grot.). They would find 
widows a specially easy prey, and their taking advantage of the 
defenceless aggravated their guilt, Cdfiaiemt &s Turtuges de 
Pépogue _(Godet). Josephus says of the Pharisees ofs Sxjxre 5 
yoruxovirs (Amt, xvii. 2. 4). Comp. the cases of Fulvia (xviii. 3. 5) 
and of Helene (xx. 2. 5) as instances of devout and benevolent 
women. The wife of pedo brother of Herod the Great, paid 
the fines of thousands of Pharisees who had been fined for refusing 
to swear loyalty to Cesar (xvii, 2. 4). The Talmud gives evidence 
of the plundering of widows. Jmivr Alagus gue a Phariseis pro 
veniunt hxc etiam est. Est gud consuliat cum orphanis, ut alimente 
vidus eripiat (Sofa Hieros, f 20. 1, Schoettg. i 199) Of a 
plundered widow R. Eleazar says, Plaga Pharisxorum tetigit lam. 
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Aijpnpovra weptoodrepov kpiya. The “ more abundant” may be 
understood in two ways: (1) in proportion to the high estimation 
in which they were held in this world; or (2) in proportion to the 
hypocrisy which makes a trade of religion (Gould). Qui male 
agit, gudicatur. Qui bono abutitur ad malum ornandum, magis 
judicatur (Beng.). For dtpyopor xpipa comp. Rom. xiii. 2; Jas 
iii. 1 ; and for mepicadtepov see on vii. 26. 

XXII 1-4. The Widow’s Mites. Mk. xii. 41-44. The incident 
is not recorded by Mt. The saying respecting ‘“‘ widows’ houses” 
might lead to the preservation of this narrative. Mk. and Lk. give 
both, Mt. neither. 

1. “AvaBhépas. Mk. has xaficas. The long discussions had 
wearied Him, and He had been sitting with downcast or closed 
eyes. 

elBev tods Bdddovtas ... mAovctous. Either, “He saw the 
rich who were casting,” etc. Or, “ He saw those who were casting 
. . « Tich people.” ‘The former is better. In either case the im- 
perf. part. expresses what was continually going on: widit eos gui 
mittebant munera sua in gazophylacium divites (Vulg.). 

70 yalopudkdxiov. We are not sure that there was a separate 
building called the Treasury. But the thirteen trumpet-mouthed 
boxes which stood in the spacious Court of the Women appear 
to have been known as the Treasury. These Skhoparoth or 
“trumpets” were each of them inscribed with the purpose to 
which the money put into them was to be devoted. See Edersh. 
The Temple, p. 26. Besides these there was the strong-room whither 
their contents were taken from time to time. This, however, 
cannot be meant here. Comp. Jn. viii. 20. 


Both in LXX and in Josephus we find sometimes 74 yafopvAdxea (Neh. 
x. 38, xiii. 9; B. J. v. 5. 2, vi. 5. 2), sometimes 7d yafopuAdxtov (2 Kings 
xzili, 11; 1 Mac. xiv. 29; Ant, xix. 6. 1): and we cannot say that there is 
any difference of meaning. 


2. weviypdv. Exod. xxii. 25; Prov. xxviii. 15, xxix. 7; but 
nowhere else in N.T. Vulg. and 1 have pauperculam: see also 
Vulg. of Is. Ixvi. 2. Note the reva. 

hemrté 800, See on xii. 59. The exact amount would not be 
visible from a distance. Jesus knew this, as He knew that it was 
all that she had, supernaturally. It was not lawful to offer less than 
two perutahs or mites. This was therefore the smallest offering 
ever made by anyone; so that Bengel’s remark on the two mites 
is out of place: guorum unum vidua retinere potuit. She could 
have kept doth, 

8. *AdnOds Aéyo Spiv. Introduces something contrary to the 
usual view. Here, as in ix. 27 and xii. 44, Lk. has dAynOdas, 
where Mk. or Mt. has dv. 
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_ mhetov mdévtwv. Von modo proportione geometrica, sed animo, 
quem spectabat Dominus (Beng.). 
For m\eiov (ABT A A Il), which is supported by wAcov (8), Tisch. prefers 


mdelw (DQ X), which is supported by wiclova (L). Orig. has wAcior several 
times. 


4. ndvres yap oto. Pointing to those of them who were still 
in sight. 

eis ta SHpa. “Unto the gifts,” which were already in the 
boxes. 

ék Tod dotepyjpatos. Comp. 2 Cor. viii. 14, xi. 9; Judg. xix. 20; 
Ps. xxxiii, 10. Whereas they had more than they needed for their 
wants, she had less: they had a surplus, and she a defiat. Yet 
out of this deficient store she gave,—gave all she had. 


The Latin Versions vary much in rendering both expressions: de exuper- 
antia (s), de co quod superfuzt illis (e), de quo super illis fuct (a), ex eo quod 
abundavit tlds (t), ex abundantz (Vulg.): de exiguztate sua (a), de tnopia sua 
(er), a minzmo suo (d), ex eo quod deest slia (f Vulg.). 


wdvta tov Biov. All that she had to support her at that time: 
comp. viii. 43, xv. 12, 30; Cant. viii. 7; Soph. P27. 933, 1283. 

5-36. The destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem fore- 
told. Mt. xxiv. 1-36; Mk. xiii. 1-32. The section falls into 
three divisions: the Occasion of the Prophecy (5-7), the Prophecy 
(8-28), the Exhortation to Vigilance based on the Parable of the 
Fig Tree (29-36). Edersheim has shown in detail how different 
contemporary Jewish opinion respecting the end of the world was 
from what is contained in this prediction, and therefore how unten- 
able is the hypothesis that we have here only a reflexion of ordinary 
Jewish tradition (Z. & TZ. ii. pp. 434-445). 

5-7. Lk. gives no indication of time or place. Mk. and Mt. 
tell us that it was as Jesus was leaving the precincts that the remark 
of the disciples was made. ‘The discourse as to the comparative 
merits of the offerings made in the Temple would easily lead on to 
thoughts respecting the inagnificence of the temple itself and of 
the votive gifts which it received. 

5. twov deysvrav, Mt. and Mk. tell us that these were 
disciples. 


Here again Cod. Bezae has a reproduction of the gen. abs. in Latin, 
quorundam dicentium: comp. ver. 20. 


AiBorg nadots. Some of the stones of the substructure were 
enormous. The columns of the cloister or portico were monoliths 
of marble over forty feet high. See Josephus, whose account 
should be read in full (2.7. v. 5), Tacitus (sé. v. 12), Milman 
(Hist. of the Jews, ii. bk. xvi. p. 332), Edersheim (Zemfple, p. 21), 
Renan (V def. p. 210). “It is almost impossible to realise the 


Mee 
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effect which would be produced by a building longer and higher 
than York Cathedral, standing on a solid mass of masonry almost 
equal in height to the tallest of our church spires ” (Wilson, Recovery 
of Jerusalem, p. 9). 

éva0ypacw. Mt. and Mk. say nothing about the rich offerings, 
which were many and various, from princes and private individuals 
(2 Mac. iii. 2-7): e.g. the golden vine of Herod, with bunches as 
tall asa man (Jos. B. /. v. 5. 4; Ant. xv. 11. 3: comp. xvii. 6. 3; 
xviii, 3. 5, xix. 6. 1). dic immensex opulentia templum (Tact. Hist. 
v. 8. 1). For ava@yua comp. 2 Mac. ix. 16; 3 Mac. iii. 17; Hat. 
i, 183. 6. Here only in N.T. 


On the relation between dvd@nua and dvddeua see Ellicott and Lft. on 
Gal. i. 8; Trench, Sym. v. ; Cremer, Lex. p. 547. In MSS. the two words 
are often confounded. Here § AD X have dva@éyaow, which Tisch. adopts. 

6. tatta & Oewpeite, Nom. pendens: comp. Mt. x. 14, xii. 36; Jn. 
vi. 39, vii. 38, xv. 2, xvii. 2; Acts vii. 40. 

éXevoovrar tpépar. ‘Days will come”: no article. Comp. v. 35, 


Xvii. 22, xix. 43, xxiii. 29. 

odk deOjcerat AiOos emt AiO. A strange prediction to those 
who had been expecting that the Messianic Kingdom would imme- 
diately begin, and that Jerusalem would be the centre of it. 
Respecting the completeness of the fulfilment of this prediction see 
Stanley, Szz. &* Pa/. p. 183; Robinson, Fes. in Pal. i. p. 295. 

7. Just as Lk. omits the fact that the remark about the glorious 
buildings was made as Jesus was leaving the temple (ver. 5), so he 
omits the fact that this question was asked while Jesus was sitting 
on the Mount of Olives. Mt. knows that it was “the disciples” 
who asked ; but the interpreter of Peter knows that Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew were the enquirers. Both state that the question 
was asked xar’ idiav. 

aéte ovv taita éorat; They accept the prediction without 
question, and ask as to the date, respecting which Christ gives 
them no answer: comp. xiii. 23, 24, xvll. 20. Perhaps they con- 
sidered that this temple was to be destroyed to make room for 
one more worthy of the Kingdom. Their second question, 7é 76 
onpetov, shows that they expect to live to see the preparatory 
catastrophe. 

8-28. The Prophecy. The Troubles which will follow the 
Departure of Christ—False Christs, Wars, Persecutions (8-19). 
The Destruction of Jerusalem (20-24). The Signs of the Return 
of the Son of Man (25-28). The record of the prediction in Mt. 
and Mk. is similarly arranged. But in all three records the out- 
lines of the two main events, with their signs, cannot always be 
disentangled. Some of the utterances clearly point to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; others equally clearly to the Return of the 
Christ. But there are some which might apply to either or both ; 
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and we, who stand between the two, cannot be sure which one, if 
only one, is intended. In its application to the lives of the hearers 
each event taught a similar truth, and conveyed a similar warning ; 
and therefore a clearly cut distinction between them was as little 
needed as an exact statement of date. Some of the early com- 
mentators held that the whole of the prophecy refers to the end of 
“he world without including the fall of Jerusalem. 

8. whavnOire. “Be led astray.” The verb is used nowhere 
slse in Lk. It implies no mere mistake, but fundamental departure 
from the truth: Jn. vii. 47; 1 Jn. i. 8, ii, 26, iii. 7; Rev. ii. 20, 
xii. 9, xx. 3-10, etc. “Deceive” (AV.) would rather be drardv 
‘Jas. i. 26: comp. 1 Cor. iii. 18; Gal. vi. 3). 

émt 7 dvépartt pou. Christ’s name will be the dasis of their 
claim. We know of no false Messiahs between the Ascension and 
the fall of Jerusalem. Theudas (Acts v. 36), Simon Magus (Acts 
viii. 9), the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 38) do not seem to have come 
forward as Messiahs. Dositheus, Simon Magus, and Menander 
might be counted among the “ many antichrists” of 1 Jn. ii. 18, 
but not as false Christs. We seem, therefore, at the outset to have 
a sign which refers rather to Christ’s return than to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

9. dxatactacias. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Cor. vi. 5, xii. 20; 
Jas. iii, 16; Prov. xxvi. 28; Tob. iv. 13. In Josephus we have 
abundant evidence of such things. Tacitus says of this period— 
opimum casibus, atrox preeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
sevum. Quatuor Principes ferro interempti. Trina bella civilia, 
plura externa ac plerumque permixta (Hist. i. 2. 1).—wroyOijre. 
Only here and xxiv. 37: Mt. and Mk. have 6pocicde. 

Set. It is so ordered by God: comp. xiii. 33, xvii. 25, xix. 5, 
xxiv. 7, 26, 44, 46. 

oux ed0éws. First, with emphasis: “ Not immediately is the 
end.” For “by-and-by” as a translation of edéws see on xvii. 7. 
By 78 réAos is not meant 7d réAos ddivwv (comp. Mt. xxiv. 8), but 
mdvtwy TO TéAos (1 Pet. iv. 7), the end of the world and the coming 
of the Son of Man. 

10. Tote eheyev adtots. A new introduction to mark a solemn 
utterance. The rdre with é\eyey is unusual; but that does not 
make the combination of rére with eyepOyoerar (Beza, Casaubon, 
Hahn) probable. 


D, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. ade ff,ilr omit the words. 


eyepOyjceta €Ovos ew €Ovos. Only here and in the parallels is 
this use of éyciperGar eat twa found in N.T. Comp. éreyepO- 
govrat Aiyvariot én” Aiyuarious . . . [ereyepOrjoerat] wédus ext rode 
kal vouos ri vouov (Is. xix. 2). 


11. After describing the general political disturbances which 
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shall precede the end, Jesus mentions four disturbances of nature 
which shall also form a prelude: earthquakes, famines, pestilences, 
and terrible phenomena in the heaven. Lk. alone mentions the 
Aowpot (elsewhere in a metaphorical sense: Acts xxiv. 5; Prov. 
xxEags Pell 131 Mac. xv. 21). Lk. alone also mentions the 
poBnopd te kai onueia. On the prodigies which preceded the 
capture of Jerusalem see Jos. B./. vi. 5. 3; Tac. Aisz. v. 13. 


According to the better text (XBL, Aegyptt. Arm. Aeth.) card rérovs 
belongs to Aouod Kat Acuwol, not (as in Mk.) te cetopol weyddro. (A D, Latt.). 
Syr-Sin. has “‘in divers places” with both. Many authorities (A D L, de 
Bob.) have Aiwol k. Aowol, For the paronomaséa comp. Swhy kal avohy (Acts 
xvii. 25); ywwweones & dvarywiokers (Acts viii. 30) ; euadev ad’ dv erabev 
(Heb. v. 8); dvaluny in ’Ovjoipwos (Philem. 20) ; rives Tov KAddwy etexddo- 
@ncav (Rom. xi. 17). Some Latin, Syriac, and Aethiopic authorities here 
insert e¢ hiemes tempestates, ‘‘ probably from an extraneous source written or 

oral” (WH. ii. App. p. 63). Comp. the addition of xal rapaxal in Mt, 
xiii. 8. And as ronnde the terrors gulsetally comp. 4 Esdr. v. 4-10. 


12-19. Calamities specially affecting the Disciples; Persecu- 
tion and Treachery. While Lk. and Mk. emphasize the persecu- 
tion that will come from the Jews, Mt. seems almost to confine it 
to the Gentiles (but see Mt. x. 17-19). Jn. also records that 
Christ foretold persecution (xv. 18-21), and in particular from the 
Jews (xvi. 2, 3). The Acts may supply abundant illustrations. 
Note that Lk. has nothing about “the Gospel being preached ¢o 
all the nations” (Mk. xiii. 10; Mt. xxiv. 14). Would he have 
omitted this, if either of those documents was before him ? 

12. mpd Sé tovrwy. The prep. is certainly used of time, and 
not of superiority in magnitude. Persecutions are among the first 
things to be expected. The tendency of Mt. to slur the misdeeds 
of the Jews is conspicuous here. While Lk. mentions ras ovva- 

wyds and Mk. adds ovvedpra, Mt. has the vague term 6Adjuv. 

18. dmoBijceta Gpiv eis paptipiov, ‘The result to you will be 
that your sufferings will be for a testimony.” A testimony to 
what? Not to the txnocence of the persecuted, which is not the 
point: and they were commonly condemned as guilty. Possibly 
to their loyalty: comp. Phil. i. 19. More probably to the truth of 
the Gospel, For the verb comp. Job xiii. 16; 2 Mac. ix. 24. 

14. mpopeherav. The regular word for conning over a speech ; 
here only in N.T. Mk. has the less classical rpopepimvgv. Comp. 
x. 19, 20, and see on xii. 11. Hahn would make the word mean 
anxiety about the vesu/¢ of the defence. 

15. éy> ydép. With emphasis: “all of that will be Jy care.” 
In the parallel assurances in Mt. x. 20 and Mk. xiii. r1 it is the help 
of the Holy Spirit that is promised. In form this verse is peculiar 
to Lk. By oréya is meant the power of speech; by copia the 
choice of matter and form. Comp. éy® dvolfw 7d ordya cov 
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(Exod. iv. 12), and Sédwxa tods Adyous pov els 76 oTdpa cov (Jer. 
1. . 

eeaite This refers to codia (Acts vi. 10) as dvreurety to 
orépa. Their opponents will find no words in which to answer, 
and will be unable to refute what the disciples have advanced. Vos 
ad certamen acceditis, sed ego prelior. Vos verba editis, sed ego sum 
gui loguor (Bede). Quid sapientius et incontradicibilius confessione 
simplici et exserta in martyris nomine cum .Deo invalescentis (Tert. 
Adv. Marc. iv. 39. 20). Holtzmann would have it that these 
verses (12-15) are the composition of the Evangelist with definite 
reference to the sufferings of S. Paul and S. Stephen. 

16. kai ind yovéwy. ‘ Hven by parents” (RV.) rather than 
“doth by parents” (AV.). Cov. also has “even.” Comp. xii. 52, 
53; Mt. x. 35 for similar predictions of discord in families to be 
produced by the Gospel. 

Oavatdécovow. This verb is in all three accounts. It cannot 
be watered down to mean “put in danger of death” (Volkmar): 
ver. 18 does not require this evasion. Comp. é& abraév dmoxreveite 
<al oravpdoere (Mt. xxiii. 34) and e€ atrdv dmoxrevotow (Lk. 
xi. 49). Here é& éyay naturally means “some of you Apostles.” 
Three of the four who heard these words—James, Peter, and 
Andrew—suffered a martyr’s death. 

17. kat éceoQe picodpevor. This verse is found in the same 
form in all three, excepting that Mt. inserts trav eOvdv after ravrur, 
which is in harmony with his omitting synagogues as centres of 
persecution (xxiv. 9). For the paraphrastic future see on i. 20. 

18. kat Opié. .. od ph dwodntar. Peculiar to Lk. This 
proverbial expression of great security must here be understood 
spiritually ; for it has just been declared (ver. 16) that some wi// 
be put to death. “Your souls will be absolutely safe; your 
eternal welfare shall in nowise suffer” (Mey. Weiss, Nosg.). Jn. 
x. 28 is in substance closely parallel. This is more satisfactory 
than to take it literally and supply size premio, ante tempus 
(Beng.); or supply from Mt. x. 29 dvev tod warpds tudy (Hahn). 
The proverb is used of physical preservation, Acts xxvii. 34; 
1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 Kings i. 52. 

19. év TH Sropovf sudv. “In your endurance” of suffering 
without giving way; whereas paxpofvpia is patience of injuries 
without paying back. See Trench, Syz. liii.; Lft. on Col. i. 11, 
iii. 12; Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 12. The Latin Versions often confuse 
the two words. 


Here we have patientia (ef ff,iqrs Vulg.), tolerantia (a), sufferentia (d). 
These three translations are found also viii. 15. In no other Gospel does 
browovy} occur ; and in no Gospel does uaxpoduula occur, 


kThgecde Tas uxds buoy. “Ye shall wiz your suuls,” o “ your 
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lives.” This confirms the interpretation given above of ver. 18. 
There the loss of eternal salvation is spoken of as death. Here 
the gaining of it is called winning one’s life. See on ix. 25 and 
xvii. 33. In Mt. (xxiv. 13, x. 22) and Mk. (xiii. 13) this saying is 
represented by “He that endureth (topetvas) to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” Neither Lk. nor Jn. use iropévey in this 
sense. 


The reading is uncertain as regards the verb. AB some cursives, Latt. 
Syrr. Arm. Aeth. and best MSS. of Boh., Tert. Orig. support xrjceoGe, 
which is adopted by Treg. WH. RV. and Weiss; while’ DL RXT A etc., 
some MSS. of Boh., Const-Apost. Bas. support xrjcac@e, which is adopted 
by Tisch. Neither reading justifies ‘‘ Zossess your souls,” a meaning confined 
tg the perf. Cov. has ‘‘ holde fast”; but nearly all others have ‘‘ possess,” 
following in verb, though not in tense, the fossedebztzs of Vulg. Other Lat. 
texts have adguzretzs (c fl,1) or adguzrete (di). See last note on xviii. 12. 


20-24. The Destruction of Jerusalem. 

20. xuxdoupérny. “ Being compassed”: when the process was 
completed it would be too late; comp. Heb. xi. 30. No English 
Version preserves this distinction: but Vulg. has widerttis circum- 
dari, not circumdatam (ae). Instead of this Mt. and Mk. have 
the abomination of desolation,” etc. 

4 épypeots. The word is freq. in LXX, but in N.T. occurs 
only here and the parallels. The disciples had been expecting an 
immediate glorification of Jerusalem as the seat of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It is the desolation of Jerusalem that is really near at 
hand. 

21. tore . . . Ta Spy. Verbatim the same in all three. What 
follows, to the end of ver. 22, is peculiar to Lk. By “the moun- 
tains” is meant the mountainous parts of Judzea: but év péow 
aédtis (see on viii. 7) refers, like eis airyv, not to Judea, but to 
Jerusalem. 

xépats. ‘“Land-estates” (xii. 16), “country” as opposed to 
the town. See Blass on Acts viii. 1. The Jews who fled from 
the country into Jerusalem for safety greatly increased the miseries 
of the siege. It is probably to this prophecy that Eusebius refers 
when he speaks of “the people of the Church in Jerusalem being 
commanded to leave and dwell in a city of Perzea called Pella, in 
accordance with a certain oracle which was uttered before the war 
to the approved men there by way of revelation” (7. £. ili. 5. 3). 
The flight to Pella z//ustrates the prophecy; but we need not 
confine so general a warning to a single incident. It is important 
to note that the wording of the warning as recorded here has not 
been altered to suit this incident. Marcion omitted vv. 18, 21, 22. 

Vulg. and Lat. Vet. are misleading in translating éy rats xdpats zm 
regwonibus. The Frag. Ambrcsiana (s) give more rightly zm agris. See Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts, ii. p. 83. 

gr 
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22. Hpépar exBucijcews. Comp. LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 ; Hos. 
ix. 7; Ecclus. v. 9. In what follows note the characteristic con- 
struction, and verb, and adjective. There is an abundance of 
such utterances throughout the O.T. Lev. xxvi. 31-33; Deut. 
XXViii. 49-57; 1 Kings ix. 6-9; Mic. iii. 12; Zech. xi. 6; Dan. 
ix. 26, 27. The famous passage in Eus. 4. E. ii. 2a 20 should 
be compared, in which (like Origen before him) he quotes as from 
Josephus words which are in no MS. of Josephus which is extant: 
“These things happened to the Jews to avenge (kar’ éxd/kyow) 
James the Just, who was a brother of Jesus, that is called the 
Christ. For the Jews slew him, although he was a very just man.” 

23. odai . . . tipépars. Verbatim the same in all three. For 
évdyxn Mt. and Mk. have OAujis. In Job xv. 24 we have dvéyxy 
kat Odiyus: comp. Job vii. 11, xviii. 14, xx. 22. In class. Grk. 
dvdyxy rarely means “ distress,” a meaning common in bibl. Grk. 
(1 Cor. vii. 26; 1 Thes. iii. 7; 2 Cor. vi. 4, xii. 10; Ps. cvi. 6, 13, 
19, 28 ; Ps. Sol. v. 8). See small print on ver. 25. The meaning 
of ént tis ys is determined by 1@ hag todt». The latter 
means the Jews, and therefore the former means Palestine (AV. 
RV.) and not the earth (Weiss). For the Divine épyj comp. 
1 Mac. i. 64, ii. 49; 2 Mac. v. 20; Ps. SoZ ii. 26, xvii. 14. The 
épyy is provoked by the people qui tantam gratiam celestem 
spreverit (Beng.). 

24. xal tecoivrat orépart paxafpns. This verse and the last 
words of ver. 22 are peculiar to Lk. Note the characteristic 
advrta, paraphrastic future, and d@xpt. The often repeated asser- 
tion of Josephus, that 1,100,000 perished in the siege and 97,000 
were carried into captivity (B. J: vi. 9. 3) is quite incredible: they 
could not have found standing-ground within the walls. The 
sexcenta millia of Tacitus (Hisz. v. 13. 4), if taken literally, i is far 
too many for the number of those besieged: but sexcenti need 
not mean more than “very many.” Perhaps 70,000 is an ample 
estimate. 


The phrase é» orduart paxalpas occurs Gen. xxxiv. 26; Jos. x. 28; & 
orépare eas Jos. vi. 21, vill. 245 é» orduare Elgous, Jos. X0530;, 3255305 
37, 39. The plur. oréyara waxatpys is found Heb. xi. 34. In the ea MSS. 

substantives in -pa form gen. and dat. in -pys and -pp (WH. ii. App. p. 1 56). 


goat waroupévy. See on i. 20, and see also Burton, § 71. Plus 
sonat quam marnOjoeras (Beng.) : it expresses the permanent con- 
dition, /a domination écrasante (Godet). Comp. the LXX of 
Zech. xii. 3, Ojoopat tiv “lepoveadryp didov katararotmevoy wacw 
tois €Oveow.! Jerusalem has more often been under the feet of 


1 This use of raréw, ‘I tread,” as =xarararéw, ‘I trample on,” is classical: 
Plat. Phedr. 248 A; Soph. 4). "11465 Ant. 745; Aristoph. Vesp. 377. The 
meaning is certainly not ‘shall be inhabited by” (Hahn), as in Is. xlii. 5. 
Comp. Rev. xi. 2; Ps. Sol, vii. 2, ii. 2. 
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Gentiles than in the hands of Christians. Romans, Saracens, 
Persians, and Turks have all trampled upon her in turn. 


The Latin Versions vary much: erz¢ calcata (d 8), ertt incalcata (e), ert? 
tv concalcationem (a), concalcabztur (r), calcabztur (Vulg.). 


dxprob. See on i. 20: dypis od is possibly correct Rom. xi. 25; 
Heb. iii. 13. 

katpot eOvav. As stated already, the whole of this verse is 
peculiar to Lk., and some have supposed that the last part of it is 
an addition made by him. It is not necessary to charge him with 
any such licence; although it is possible that oral tradition has 
here, as elsewhere, paraphrased and condensed what was said. 
The “seasons of the Gentiles” or “opportunities of the Gentiles” 
cannot be interpreted with certainty. Either (1) Seasons for 
executing the Divine judgments ; or (2) for lording it over Israel ; 
or (3) for existing as Gentiles; or (4) for themselves becoming 
subject to Divine judgments; or (5) Opportunities of turning to 
God ; or (6) of possessing the privileges which the Jews had for- 
feited. The first and last are best, and they are not mutually 
exclusive. Comp. dypt ob 76 tAjpwua tov éOvdv cicéX\Oy (Rom. 
xi. 25), where the whole section is a comment on the promise 
that the punishment of Israel has a limit. The plur. xa:poi corre- 
sponds with the plur. é6vy: each nation has its xarpés; but comp. 
éws tAnpwhdow xatpol tod aidvos (Tob. xiv. 5), where the whole 
passage should be compared with this. 

25-28. The Signs of the Second Advent. Lk. here omits 
what is said about shortening the days and the appearance of 
impostors (Mt. xxiv. 22-26; Mk. xiii. 20-23). . On the latter 
subject he has already recorded a warning (xvii. 23, 24). 

25. év iio x. cedjvy k. dotpors. ‘In sun and moon and 
stars.” In Mt. and Mk. the three words have the article. All 
English Versions prior to RV. wrongly insert the article here, Cov. 
with “sun,” the rest with all three words. Similar language is 
common in the Prophets: Is. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 10, 
iii. 15: comp. Is. xxxiv. 4; Hag. ii. 6, 21, etc. Such expressions 
indicate the perplexity and distress caused by violent changes: 
the very sources of light are cut off. To what extent they are to 
be understood literally cannot be determined: but it is quite out 
of place to introduce here the thought of Christ as the sun and the 
Church as the moon, as do Ambr. and Wordsw. ad Joc. (Migne, 
xv. 1813). The remainder of this verse and most of the next are 
peculiar to Lk. 


ovvoxy occurs only here and 2 Cor. ii. 4 in N.T. 3; but comp. viii. 45, 
xi. 43, xii, §0. In LXX it is found Judg. ii, 3; Job xxx. 3; Jer. lit. 53 
Mic. v. 1. In Vulg. Jerome carelessly uses pressuva both for cuvoxh here 
and for dydyxy in ver. 23; although Lat. Vet. distinguishes, with conpresszo 
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(a), corefléctio (d), conclusio (e), or occursus (f) for cuvoxy}, and mecessitas 
(ader) or pressura (f) for dvdyxn. See small print on xix. 43. 


év dmopta jxods. All English Versions prior to RV. go astray 
here, but Wic. and Rhem. less than the rest, owing to the Vulgate: 
in ierris pressura gentium pre confusione sonitus maris et fluctuum, 
Tertullian is better: im terra angustias nationum obstupescentium 
velut a sonitu maris fiuctuantis (Adv. Mare. iv. 39). It is the 
nations who are “7# perplexity af the resounding of sea and 
surge.” Figurative language of this kind is common in the 
Prophets: Is. xxviii. 2, xxix. 6, xxx. 30; Ezek. xxxvill. 22; Ps. 
xlii. 7, lxv. 7, Ixxxviii. 7. See Stanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 130. 


It is uncertain whether 7yous is to be accented jxois as from $xe, or 
#xous as from #xos (iv. 37; Heb. xii. 19; Acts ii. 2). See WH. ii. App. 
p. 158. The reading jxovcns (DI A AT etc.) is a manifest correction: the 
evidence against it (§ ABCLM RX and Versions) is overwhelming. For 
the gen. after dwoplg, ‘‘ perplexity decause of,” comp. xaradéywr TOr Dxvbéwr 
Thy droplyy (Hdt. iv. 83. 1). The conjecture év darerpig is baseless, and gives 
an inferior meaning. 


26. dropuxévrev. “ Fainting, swooning,” as Hom. Od. xxiv. 348, 
rather than “expiring,” as Thuc. i. 134. 3; Soph. 47. 1031. 
The arescentibus of Lat. Vet. and Vulg. is remarkable; but a has a 
refrigescentibus and d has defictentium.1 Of these three words 3 
best represents droyixev. But in LXX Wye is used of aryeng in the sun 
or air: Num. xi. 32; 2 Sam. xvii. 19. Comp. rol & ldpd dwreydxorro 
xiTdvwv, ordvre wort mvoujy (Hom. //. xi. 621): ‘* They dried the sweat off 
their tunics.” Rhem. renders arescentibus ‘‘ withering away.” Hobart claims 
both dropdxew and mpocdoxla as medical (pp. 161, 166). But medical writers 
use droWuyew of being chilled, not of swooning or expiring. He gives many 
instances from Galen of rpoodoxta (which occurs here and Acts xii. 10 only 


in N.T.) as denoting the expectation of an unfavourable result. For this use 
of dé see on xxiv. 4I. 


TQ olxoupévy. See on iv. 5. 


ai Suvdpers Tv odpavdy cadeuljoovrat, Comp. traxjororra: wacat 
al dvvdues tv otpavdv (Is. xxxiv. 4). The verb which Lk. sub- 
stitutes is one of which he is fond (vi. 38, 49, vii. 24; Acts ii. 25, 
iv. 31, xvi. 26, xvii. 13). By ai duvaues 7. odp. is meant, not the 
Angels (Euthym.), nor the cosmic powers which uphold the 
heavens (Mey. Oosterz.), but the heavenly bodies, the stars (De W. 
Holtz. Weiss, Hahn): comp. Is. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. Evidently 
physical existences are meant. 

27. Kal téte Sorta. “Not “#27 then shall ¢hey see.” Not 
dWeoGe; there is perhaps a hint that those present will not live to 
see this. This verse is in all three: comp. 1 Thes. iv. 16; 2 Thes. 
i. 7, ii. 8; Rev. i. 8, xix. 11-16, 

28. This word of comfort is given by Lk. alone. Only here in 

1 Dejicientium hominum a timore: another reproduction of gen. abs. in 
Latin. Comp. iii. 15, ix. 43, xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxiv. 36, 41. 


— 
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N.T. is dvaxtérrew used of being elated after sorrow. Comp. Job 
x. 15, and contrast Lk. xiii. 11; Jn. viii. 7, 10. The disciples 
present are regarded as representatives of believers generally. 
Only those who witness the signs can actually fulfil this injuncticn. 

dtoNUtpwors. At the Second Advent. Here the word means 
little more than “release” or “deliverance,” without any idea of 
“ransom” {Avrpov). See Sanday on Rom. iii. 24 and Wsctt. 
Heb. pp. 295-297. 

29-33. The Parable of the Fig Tree. Mt. xxiv. 32-35; Mk. 
xiii. 28-32. 

29. Kat etwev. This marks the resumption of the discourse 
after a pause: comp. xi. 5. More often Lk. uses «izev dé or 
éXeyev S€: xiv. 12, xx. 41, etc. For efwev wapaBodyy see on vi. 39. 
Lk. alone makes the addition xat mévra 7a dévdpa: see on vi. 30 
and vii. 35. Writing for Gentiles, Lk. preserves words which cover 
those to whom fig trees are unknown. 


80. wpoBddwow. Here only without acc. We must understand ra 
gudda. In Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 19 xapmrév is added: comp. Acts xix. 33: 

ad éavtav ywookete. ‘‘Of your own selves ye recognize :” ¢.¢. with- 
out being told. For éavroi, -@v, of the 2nd pers. comp. xii. 1, 33, xvi. 9, 15, 
xvii. 3, 14, xxii. 17, xxiii. 28. It occurs in class. Grk. where no ambiguity 
is involved. 

There is no justification for rendering 0épos ‘‘ harvest,” which would’ be 
Oepioy.ts (x. 2). In N.T. @é€pos occurs only in this parable. 


82. 4 yeved attm. This cannot well mean anything but she 
generation living when these words were spoken: Vii. 31, Xi. 29- 
32, 50, 51, xvii. 25; Mt. xi. 16, etc. The reference, therefore, is 
to the destruction of Jerusalem regarded as the type of the end of 
the world. To make % yeved atrn mean the Jewish race, or the 
generation contemporaneous with the beginning of the signs, is not 
satisfactory. See on ix. 27, where, as here, the coming of the 
Kingdom of God seems to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

83. 6 odpavds Kat 4 yj. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Heb. i. 11, 12; 
Rev. xx. 11, xxi. 1; Ps. cii. 26; Is. li. 6. A time will come 
when everything material will cease to exist; but Christ’s words 
will ever hold good. The prophecy just uttered is specially 
meant ; but all His sayings are included. Comp. oid? yap rapydbev 
dm’ attav Adyos (Addit. Esth. x. 5). 


- od ph mapeAetoovrat. So also in Mk. xiii. 313 but in Mt. xxiv. 35§ 
Re jentucts, which A R X etc. read here and AC DX etc. read in Mk. As 
the subj. is the usual constr. in N.T. after od uj, copyists often corrected the 
fut. indic. to aor. subj. Comp. Mk. xiv. 31; Mt. xv. 5; Gal. iv. 30; Heb. 
x. 17, etc. The Old Latin MSS. used by Jerome seem here to have read 
transient... transient. Our best MSS. of the Vulgate read ftranszbunt 
- . . transient. Jerome may have forgotten to correct the second transzent 
into ¢vanszbunt: or he may have wished to mark the difference between 
wapehevoovras and mapéAOwow. Cod. Brix. with the Book of Dimma and 
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some other authorities has ¢ranszbunt .. . presteribunt. See Hermathena, 
No. xix. p. 386. 


84-36. Concluding Warning as to the Necessity of Ceaseless 
Vigilance. Comp. Mt. xxv. 13-15; Mk. xiii. 33-37. The form 
of this warning differs considerably in the three Gospels. Not 
many words are common to any two of them; and very few are 
common to all three. It should be noted that here as elsewhere 
(x. 7=1 Tim. v. 18, xxiv. 34=1 Cor. xv. 5), Lk. in differing from 
Mt. and Mk. agrees with S. Paul. Comp. with this 1 Thes. v. 3. 
See Lft. Zs. p. 72. 

84. For mpocéxere S¢ éautois see on ver. 29 and xii, 1; and for 
BapynPdow see on ix. 32. 

kpevdédy. Not “surfeiting,” but ‘the nausea which follows a 
debauch : cragula. Here only in bibl. Grk. For this and pé@y 
(Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21) see Trench, Syz. lxi.; and for the 
orthography see WH. ii. App. p. 151. 


pepluvars Buwtixats. The adj. occurs 1 Cor. vi. 3, 4: but is not found 
in LXX, nor earlier than Aristotle. Comp. mpés ras Buwrixds xpelas banperetiy 
(Philo, Vit. Mo. iii. 18). 

The remarkable rendering somz¢s for mepluvats in Cod. Bezae has long 
attracted attention, and has been regarded by some as a manifest Gallicism. 
It is confidently connected with the French sozzs. But the connexion is not 
certain. The word may be a form of somnzzs, and the transition from ‘‘ dis- 
turbing dreams” to “‘ perplexities” and ‘‘cares” would not be difficult. The 
word occurs once in the St. Gall MS. of the Sores, and sontaré occurs four 
times. It was therefore a word which was established in use early in the 
sixth century. Whether it is original in the text of D, or is a later substitu- 
tion, is much debated. Here other renderings are "callscetadindiuas (ae), 
cogitationtbus (b f), curds (Tert. Vulg.). The prevalent Old Latin rendering 
was sollicetudines (abd f) both in viii. 14 and Mt. xiii. 22 (comp. Mk. iv. 19) ; 
and the translator of Irenzeus has so/lécctudinibus here. See Scrivener, 
Codex Bezae, pp. xliv, xlv. Rendel Harris, p. 26; and an excellent review 
in the Guardian, May 18, 1892, p. 743. 

égviSios. Here, but not 1 Thes. v. 3 or Wisd. xvii. 14, this form is best 
attested: WH. Intr. 309, App. 151. The Latin renderings are repentaneus 
(a), sebctaneus (de), repentzna (f Vulg.). 


4) fpépa éxetvy. This is the one expression which in this 
section is common to all three accounts. Comp. x. 12, xvii, 31. 
The day of the Messiah’s return is meant. 


@s mayls. According to the best authorities (& BD L, abce ff,i Boh., 
Tert.) these words belong to what precedes, and the ydp follows éreweed- 
gerat, not mayls, The whole recalls pé80s kat Béduvos Kal mayls ép’ Huds 
rods évoxobvras émt Tis ys (Is. xxiv. 17). The resemblance between the 

sages, and the fact that émeweAevoerat suits the notion of a mayis 
CRG or ‘lasso”), accounts for the transposition of the ydp. Originally 
a mayls (miyyvups) is that which Zo//s fast: Ps. xci. 3; Prov. vii. 235 Eccles, 
ix. 12. Here most Latin texts have /agueus, but Cod. Palat. has meus. 


ctpula. 
35-36. Note the characteristic repetition of ras. 
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835. mdoys tis yiis. Not the land of the Jews only. Possibly 
kaQnpévous indicates that, as at the flood, and at Belshazzar’s 
feast, people are sitting at ease, eating and drinking, etc. (xvii. 27): 
but it need not mean more than inhabiting. Comp. pdxarpay éyo 
KarXG ét mdvtas Tovs Kanwevovs emt THs yns (Jer. xxv. 29). For 
émt mpoo. m. tT. yjs comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 8. The phrase is Hebraistic. 

836. dypumvettre 84. Comp. Eph. vi. 18; Heb. xiii. 17; 
2 Sam. xil. 21; Ps. cxxvi. 1; Prov. viii. 34. 


The of (ACR, be fi, Syrr. Aeth. Arm.) for 8é (8 BD, ade) probably 
comes from Mt. xxv. 13 and Mk. xiii. 35. 


év wavtl xatp@. xviii, 1 and 1 Thes. v.17 are in favour of 
taking these words with Seduevo. (Wic. Gen. Rhem. AV.) rather 
than with dypumveire (Tyn. Cov. Cran. RV.). For similar questions 
comp. ix. 17, 18, 57, x. 18, xi. 39, etc. 


xatioxtonrte. This is the reading of § BLX 33, Aegyptt. Aeth. and is 
adopted by the best editors. It properly means “prevail against” (Mt. 
xvi. 18; Jer. xv. 18; 2 Chron. vili, 3; comp. Lk. xxiii. 23; Is. xxii. 43 
Wisd. xvii. 5). The xaragwOjre of ACDR, Latt. Syrr. Armm., Tert. 
perhaps comes from xx. 35. 

otafjvat. ‘*To hold your place,” comp. Tére orjoeras év rappyola 
woAg 6 dikatos (Wisd. v. 1). It is clear from xi. 18, xviii. 11, 40, xix. 8; 
Acts li. 14, v. 20, xi. 13, xvii. 22, xxv. 18, xxvii. 21, etc., that ora@jvac is 
not to be taken passively of beng placed by the Angels (Mt. xxiv. 31). 
Comp. rls dvvarat orabjvat; (Rev. vi. 17). For the opposite of erafjvas 
see xxiii. 30; Rev. vi. 16: comp. I Jn. ii. 28. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JESUS. 


Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 97), Colani (/. C. et les croyances messianiques dé son 
temps), and others think that Jesus had penetration enough to foresee and pre- 
dict the destruction of Jerusalem, but they cannot believe that He was such a 
fanatic as to foretell that He would return in glory and judge the world. Hence 
they conclude that these predictions about the Parusza were never uttered’ by 
Him. Keim sees that Mk. xiii. 32 cannot be an invention (/es. of Naz. v. 

. 241): in some shape or other Jesus must have foretold His glorious Return. 
hectare this eschatological discourse is based upon some genuine utterances of 
Jesus ; but has been expanded into an apocalyptic poem with the help of other 
material. Both Keim and some of those who deny the authenticity of any pre- 
diction of Christ’s Return assume the existence of an apocalypse by some Jewish 
Christian as the source from which large portions of this discourse are taken. 
Weizsicker holds that the apocalypse was Jewish, and was taken from a lost 
section of the Book of Enoch. Weiffenbach, followed by Wendt and Vischer, 
upholds the theory of a Jewish-Christian original. 

But did this spurious apocalypse, the existence of which is pure conjecture, 
also supply Lk. with what he has recorded xi. 49-51, xiii. 23-27, 35, xvil. 23, 
37, xvill. 8, xix. 15, 43, xx. 16? Did it supply Mt. with what he has recorded 
wii, 22, x. 23, xix. 28, xxi. 44, xxii. 7, xxv. 31, xxvi. 64? Mk. also with the 
parallels to these passages? That all three derived these utterances from 
Apostolic tradition is credible. Is it credible that a writing otherwise unknown 
and by an unknown author should have had such enormous influence? And its 
{nfluence does not end with the three Evangelists, It has contsibuted largely 
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to the Epistles of S. Paul, especially to the very earliest of them. Comp. 
1 Thes, ii. 16, iv. 16, 17, v. I-33; 2 Thes. ii, 1-12. And it would seem to 
have influenced much of the imagery in Revelation, which foretells wars, 
famine, pestilence, and persecution (vi. 4, 5, 8, 9), and the Return of the 
Savieur accompanied by the armies of heaven (xix. 11-16). This supposed 
fictitious apocalypse is assigned to A.D. 68, or thereabouts ; and therefore long 
after the Pauline Epistles were written. Apostolic tradition, which is known to 
have existed, is a far safer hypothesis. See Godet, ad Joc. (ii. pp. 430 ff.), whose 
remarks have been freely used in this note. See also Briggs, The Messtah o 
the Gospels, T. & T. Clark, 1894, ch. iv. where this ‘‘ Apocalypse of Jesus” 
is critically discussed, with special reference to the theory of Weiffenbach and 
others that the assumed Jewish-Christian apocalypse consisted of these three 
portions :—(a) the dpx} wdlywy, Mk. xiii. 7, 8=Mt. xxiv. 6-8=Lk. xxi. 9-11; 
(8) the OAtfus, Mk. xiii, 14-20=Mt. xxiv. 15-22; (7) the mapovola, Mk. 
xili. 24-27=Mt. xxiv. 29-31=Lk. xxi. 25-27.1 Briggs points out the insigni- 
ficance of the fact that ideas such as these are found in Jewish pseudepigrapha. 
These ideas were by them derived from the O.T., which was the common 
source of both canonical and uncanonical apocalypses, whether Jewish or 
Christian. Jesus uses this source on other occasions, and there is nothing 
unreasonable in the belief that He uses it here. The cosmical disturbances 
foretold (vv. 25-27) ‘* belong not only to the theophanies and the Christophanies 
of prophecy, but also to the theophanies and Christophanies of history in both 
the Old Testament and the New. They represent the response of the creature 
to the presence of the Creator” (p. 155). Both Briggs and Noésgen (Gesch. J. C. 
Kap. ix.) give abundant references to the literature of the subject in Beyschlag 
(LZ. J.), Hilgenfeld (Zzn/. z. N.7.), Holsten (de Syn. Ev.), Immer (Vi. 
Theol.), Mangold in Bleek (Zzx/. z. N.7.), Pfleiderer (Urchristen.), Pressensé 
(J. C.), Spitta (de Ofbg. des Joh.) and Wendt (Lehre Jesu). See also especially 
D. E. Haupt (Zschatolog. Aussagen Jesu in d. Syn. Evang., Berlin, 1895). 


87, 38. General Description of the Last Days of Christ’s 
Public Ministry. 

87. tas fpépas. “ During the days.” From the other narra- 
tives we infer that this covers the day of the triumphal entry and 
the next two days. It is, therefore, retrospective, and is a 
repetition, with additional detail, of xix. 47. The contrast with 
tas 8é vdxtas, “but during the nights,” is obvious. It is not clear 
whether jv belongs to év 76 iepd or to &:ddoxwv, which probably 
ought to follow (KACDLRXTAATI) and not precede (BK) 
év TO tepo. 

e€epxsuevos udifeto eis. “ Leaving (the temple) He used to 
go and bivouac on” (iv. 23, vii. 1, ix. 61, xi. 7). Comp. pyxére 
aidicOnre eis Nuvevy (Tobit xiv. 10), tard tots KAddous aibris 
atAcOynoerat (Ecclus. xiv. 26). On the M. of Olives He would 
be undisturbed (xxii. 39). For kadodpevov see on vi. 15, and for 
*EXawwy see on xix. 29. It is not probable that eis 76 dpos is to 
be taken with efepyduevos, but the participle of motion has 
influenced the choice of preposition. 

38. SpOpile mpds adtév. Another condensed expression: “ rose 
early and came to Him.” The verb occurs here only in N.T., but 


1 Holtzmann (Handcomm. on Mt. xxiv. 4-34, Eng. tr. p. 112) makes the 


divisions thus: (a) Mt. xxiv. 4-14; (8) 15-28; (y) 29-34. 


ee 
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is freq. in LXX. Twice we have the two verbs combined, atdio- 
Onte Doe. . . wat spOpretre avdprov cis dddv tyav (Judg. xix. 9): 
athicbipev ev Kdpats’ dpOpicwper eis dumehGvas (Cant. vii. 11, 12). 
The literal meaning is the right one here, although dpOpiZw may 
mean “seek eagerly” (Ps. Ixxvii. 34; Ecclus. iv. 12, vi. 36; Wisd. 
vi. 14). Contrast Ps. exxvii. 2; 1 Mac. iv. 52, vi. 33, xis 67; 
Gospel of Nicodemus xv. The classical form épOpetw is always 
used in the literal sense. 


Most MSS. of Vulg. here have the strange rendering manicabat ad cum, 
which is also the-rendering in Cod. Brix. (f), the best representative of the 
Old Latin text on which Jerome worked. But G has mane zbat, which may 
possibly be Jerome’s correction of manzcabat, a word of which Augustine 
says mzhi non occurrit, See Ronsch, /t. und Vulg. p.174. Other render- 
ings are—vigzlabat ad eum (d), de luce vigilabant ad eum (a), ante lucem 
venicbat ad cum (er), dtluculo conveniendum erat (Tert.). See on xvi. 26. 

Five cursives (13, 69, 124, 346, 556), which are closely related, here 
insert the pericope of the Woman taken in Adultery, an arrangement which 
was perhaps suggested by @p0pige here and épOpov Jn. viii. 2. The common 
origin of 13, 69, 124, 346 is regarded as certain. See Scrivener, Jt. to 
Crit. of N.T. i. pp. 192, 202, 231; T. K. Abbott, Collation of Four Important 
MSS. of the Gospels, Dublin, 1877. ‘‘The Section was probably known to 
the scribe exclusively as a church lesson, recently come into use; and placed 

him here on account of the close resemblance between wv. 37, 38 and [Jo] 
vii. 53, viii. I, 2, Had he known it as part of a continuous text of St. 
John’s Gospel, he was not likely to transpose it” (WH. ii. App. p. 63). 


XXIL-XXIV. THE PASSION AND THE RESURRECTION. 


We now enter upon the last main division of the Gospel 
(xxii.—xxiv.), containing the narratives of the Passion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension. The first of these three subjects falls into three 
parts :—The Preparation (xxii. 1-38) ; the Passion (xxii. 39-xxiii. 
49); and the Burial (xxiii. 50-56). In the first of these parts we 
may distinguish the following sections:—The Approach of the 
Passover and the Malice of the Hierarchy (xxii. 1, 2); the 
Treachery of Judas (3-6); the Preparation for the Paschal Supper 
(7-13) ; the Institution of the Eucharist (14-24) ; the Strife about 
Priority (25-34); the New Conditions (35-38). In this part of 
the narrative the particulars which are wholly or mainly peculiar 
to Lk. are those contained in vz. 8, 15, 24, 28-30, 35-38. 


XXII. 1-88. The Preparation for the Passion. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 1-29; Mk. xiv. 1-25. 

1. “Hyyifev. ‘Was drawing nigh.” Mt. and Mk. say more 
definitely pera S¥0 jyepas. Keim calls attention to the fidelity 
of this introductory section, vv. 1-13 (Vv. p. 305, n.). 

th éoprh tév afupov. The phrase is freq. in LXX (Exod. 
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xxiii, 15, xxxiv. 18; Deut. xvi. 16; 2 Chron. viii. 12, etc.), but 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. Comp. ii. 41. Lk. is fond of these 
Hebraistic circumlocutions: 4 fuépa 7. af. (ver. 7), 9) Huépa tov 
caBBdruv (iv. 16; Acts xiii. 14, xvi. 13), Nuepar tr. al. (Acts xii. 3, 
xx. 6); BiBdos Warpav (xx. 42; Acts i. 20), BiBAos ray rpopyrar 
(Acts vii. 42), etc. See small print on iv. 16. 

4 Aeyopévn Mdoxa. Strictly speaking the Passover on Nisan 
14th was distinct from the F. of Unleavened Bread, which lasted 
from the 15th to the 21st (Lev. xxiii. 5,6; Num. xxviil. 16, 17; 
2 Chron, xxx. 15, 21; Ezra vi. 19, 22; 1 Esdr. i. 10-19; comp. 
Mk. xiv. 1). But they were so closely connected, that it was 
common to treat them as one festival. Not only Lk. as “writing 
mainly for Gentiles” does so, but Mt. (xxvi. 17); and Josephus 
goes beyond either in saying éopriv dyopev ep Huépas dxTo, THY 
trav "Alipov Aeyouevny (Ant. ii. 15. 1). Comp. xara tov Karpov 
THs Tov ’ALipwy éoptas Hv Pdoxa Aéyopev (xiv. 2.1). Elsewhere 
he distinguishes them (47z. iii. 10. 5, ix. 13. 3). 

2. éfjrouv ... 73 was. “They continued seeking as to the 
method”: comp. xix. 47, 48, and for the 7é see on 1.62. Mt 
tells us that they held a meeting in the house of Caiaphas. 

évé\wow. Another of Lk.’s favourite words. Here, xxiii. 32, 
and eighteen times in the Acts it has the special meaning of 
“remove, slay”: so also 2 Thes. ii. 8, where the reading is 
doubtful. This meaning is common in LXX (Gen. iv. 15 ; Exod. 
ii. 14, 15, xxi. 29, etc.) and in class. Grk. Except Mt. i. 16; 
2 Thes. ii. 8, and. Heb. x. 9 (where see Wsctt.), it occurs only in 
Lk. With époBoivro comp. xx. 19, xix. 48, xxi. 38. 

8. Eioj ev 8é Latavas. Comp. Jn. xiii. 2, where this stage is 
represented as the devil making suggestions to Judas, while his 
entering and taking possession of the traitor is reserved for the 
moment before he left the upper room to carry out his treachery 
(xiii. 27). See on x. 18 and comp. iv. 13, to which this perhaps 
looks back. Satan is renewing the attack. Neither Mt. nor Mk. 
mentions Satan here. But there is no hint that Judas is now like 
a demoniac, unable to control his own actions (Hahn). Judas 
opened the door to Satan. He did not resist him, and Satan did 
not flee from him. Jesus must suffer, but Judas need not become 
the traitor. 

tov Kahotpevoy ‘loxapidtyy. All three give this distinctive sur- 
name (see on vi. 16), and also the tragic fact that he was trav 
Baidexa, Comp. i. 36, vi. 15, vii. 11, viii. 2, Ix. 10, x. 39, xix. 2, 29. 

For xadovpevory (8 BD LX) TR. has émixadovpevoy (ACPRIAATI), a 


form commonly used in Acts (i. 23, iv. 36, x. 5, 32, xii. 25). In Acts i, 23 
we have both verbs. 


&@ otparnyos. Lk. alone mentioas these officials. They are 
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the leaders of the corps of Levites, which kept guard in and 
about the temple. The full title is orparnyol rod tepod (ver. 52). 
See Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 119; Jos. B. J. vi. 5. 3. These 
officers would be consulted, because they had to take part in 
carrying out the arrest. The chief of them was called 6 ozparyyds 
Tov iepod (Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26), or “ the man of the temple mount ” 
or “the man of the mount of the house.” Comp. 2 Mac. iii. 4. 
Here and ver. 52 the plur. has no art. 


D, abcdeff,ilq Syr-Cur. Aeth. omit xal orparnyots, but all these, 
excepting Dd, substitute xat rots ypayuaretow. CP retain both, adding 
Tov icpod to orparnyois. 


twapadé. In vi. 16 Judas is called zpoddérys, but elsewhere 
mapadidvat, not wpodiddvar, is the word used to describe his 
crime. 


5. éxdpyoav. It was wholly unexpected, and it simplified 
matters enormously. 

ouvédevto. Acts xxiii. 20; Jn. ix. 22; and quite classical. 
Mk. has érnyyeihkavro. The éornoav of Mt. refers to the actual 
paying of the money. He alone states the amount, — thirty 
shekels. 

6. dtep Syxdov. Either “without a crowd” or “without 
tumult.” Comp. Mt. xxvi. 5. Contrast pera 6yAov, Acts xxiv. 18. 
In bibl. Grk. the poetical word drep occurs only here, ver. 35, and 
2 Mac. xii. 15. Very possibly the priests had intended to wait 
until the feast was over before arresting Jesus. The offer of Judas 
induced ...em to make the attempt before the feast began. 


Keim rightly rejects with decision the theory that the betrayal by Judas 
is not history, but a Christian fiction personifying in Judas the Jewish people. 
That Christians should invent so appalling a crime for an Apostle is quite 
beyond belief. The crime of Judas is in all four Gospels and in the Acts, 
and is emphasized by Christ’s foreknowledge of it. Speculations as to other 
causes of it besides the craving for money are not very helpful: but the 
motives may easily have been complex. 

The well-known difficulty as to the time of the Last Supper and of our 
Lord’s death cannot be conclusively solved with our present knowledge. But 
the difficulty is confined to the day of the month. All four accounts agree 
with the gewerally accepted belief that Jesus was crucified on a Friday. In 
the Synoptists this Friday seems to be the 15th Nisan. Jn. (xiii. 1, 29, 
xvill. 28, xix. 14, 31) clearly intimates that it was the 14th, and we shall 
probably do rightly in abiding by his statements and seeing whether the others 
can be brought into harmony with it. This is perhaps most easily done by 
regarding, in accordance with Jewish reckoning, the evening of the 13th as the 
beginning of the 14th. All, therefore, that is said to have taken place ‘‘on 
the first day of unleavened bread” may have taken place after sunset on what 
we should call the 13th. It seems improbable that the priests and their 
officials would go to arrest Jesus at the very time when the whole nation was 
celebrating the Paschal meal. It is more easy to believe that Jesus celebrated 
the Paschal meal before the usual time, viz. on the Jewish 14th, but before 
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midnight and some twenty hours befcre the usual time for slaughtering the 
lambs, at which time He was dying or dead upon the cross. 

Professor D. Chwolson of Petersburg has made a new attempt at a solution 
in a recently published essay, Das letzte Passamahl Christe und der Tag seines 
Todes ; Mémoire de 0 Acadimie Impériale des Sciences, vii® Serie, tome xli. 
No. 1. A criticism in the Guardian, June 28, 1893, tends to show that it 
leaves the crucial question just where it was. A later contribution is that of 
G. M. Semeria, Le Jour de la Mort de Jésus ; Rev. bibl. 1, 1896. 


7. "HNOev S2 4 fp. 7. af. The day itself arrived, as distinct 
from ‘was approaching” (ver. 1). This arriving would take 
place at sunset on the 13th. See Schanz, ad Joc. Mt. and Mk. 
have 77} zpary tov alipov. 

er OvecOa. This in no way proves that the 14th, according 
to our reckoning, is intended. The day on which the lambs had 
to be killed began at sunset on the 13th, and ended at sunset on 
the 14th; and the lambs were killed about 2.30-5.30 P.M. on the 
14th in the Court of the Priests. Each head of the company sharing 
the lamb slew the animal, whose blood was caught in a bowl by 
a priest and poured at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering 
(Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 190). It was on the evening of the 13th 
that the houses were carefully searched for leaven, in silence, and 
with a light: comp. 1 Cor. v. 7; Zeph. i. 12. The ée refers to 
legal necessity: it was so prescribed. 

8. dméotetkev. Both Mt. and Mk. omit this preliminary order 
and begin with the disciples’ question: and Lk. alone gives the 
names of the two who were sent. As this does not harmonize 
with the theory that Lk. shows animus against Peter, we are told 
that Peter and John are named by Lk. as the representatives of 
the old Judaism. The treason of Judas might lead Jesus to select 
two of His most trusted Apostles. 

10. The care with which Jesus avoids an open statement to 
all the disciples as to the place ordained for the supper may be 
explained in the same way. Until His hour is come Judas must 
be prevented from executing his project: and no miracle is 
wrought, where ordinary precautions suffice. In what follows Lk. 
and Mk. are almost identical: Mt. is more brief. 

Evidently the év@pwmos is not the head of the household, but a 
servant or slave: the carrying of water was specially the work of 
slaves or of women (Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. ix. 21-27; Gen. 
xxiv. 11; Jn. iv. 7). The head of the house is 2% the house 
(vv. 10, 11). The suggestion, therefore, that this is the master of 
the house drawing the water for making the leaven, according to 
custom, on the 13th of Nisan, falls to the ground. This incident 
gives no help in deciding between the 13th and the 14th. The 
water was more probably for washing the hands before the evening 
meal. With xepdusov vdaros comp. éAdBacrtpov pupov (vii. 37). 
As in the case of the colt (xix. 30), we are uncertain whether this 
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is a case of supernatural knowledge, or of previous arrangement ; 
but in both cases prophetic prescience seems to be implied. 


ae amphoram aque portans (Vulg.) bajulans bascellum (vascellum) 
26 (d). 

ms ll. épetre. Fut. for imperat. This is more common in prohibitions than 
in commands (iv. 12; Acts xxiii. 5; Mt. vi. 5). In the Decalogue, only the 
positive rlua rov marépa has the imperative: the negative commandments 
have ov with the fut. indic. Win. xlili. 5. c, p. 396. 

TO olxodeondty Tis oiklas. A pleonasm marking a late stage in the 
1anguage, in which the meaning of olxodeomérys has become indefinite: comp. 
brombdioy T&v woddy (xx. 43), cvdv ovBdo.a, orparyyov Tis oTpatlys, the - 
ied Journal, etc. The cogn. accus. (7édenov modeneiv, olkodouety olkor) is 

ifferent. 


6 Bi8doxados. Like & xvpos (xix. 31), this implies that the 
man knows Jesus, and is perhaps in some degree a disciple. 

75 Kxatd\upa. Not necessarily the same as the dyvdyaov 
(ver. 12). It is possible that Jesus only asked for the large 
general room on the ground floor (comp. ii. 7), but that the man 
gave Him the best room, reserved for more private uses, above the 
katéAvpa. It was a common thing for the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
to lend a room to pilgrims for the passover, the usual payment 
being the skin of the paschal lamb and the vessels used at the 
meal. Mt. alone gives the words 6 xalpds pov éyy's éoriv, which 
perhaps explains why Jesus is having the paschal meal before the 
time. Neither here, nor at the supper, is any mention of a lamb: 
and perhaps there was none. The time for slaughtering had not 
yet come ; and, as Jesus was excommunicated, it is not likely that 
the priests would have helped His disciples to observe the ritual 
respecting it. Moreover, there would hardly be time for all this 
and for the roasting of the lamb. The Last Supper was the 
inauguration of a new order rather than the completion of an old 
one ; and its significance is enhanced if the central symbol of the 
old dispensation was absent, when He whom it symbolized was 
instituting the commemoration of that which the old symbol pre- 
figured. It was on the last great day of the F. of Tabernacles, 
when the water from Siloam was probably ot poured out beside 
the altar, that Jesus cried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me, and drink” (Jn. vii. 37) ; and it was when the great lamps 
were of lit in the Court of the Women, that He said, “I am the 
Light of the World” (Jn. viii. 12). From vv. 15-19 it appears 
that 75 mdoyo, and pdyw refer to the eucharistic bread and wine. 


12. avdya.ov. ‘* Anything raised above the ground (dvd or dyw and 
yata or 7%), upper floor (Xen. Azad. v. 4. 29), upper room.” Only here and 
Mk. xiv. 15. The MSS. vary between dvéyauoy, dviyatov, dvwyewr, dvaryews, 
dvdryaoy, and dvuyeov. Most, including the best, have dvdyaov. That 
this room is identical with the drepgov, Acts i. 13, is pure conjecture: the 


change of word is against it. 
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In both passages Vulg. has cenaculum, for which Old Latin texts have 
here medianum (a), pede plano locum (b), supertorum locum (q), in supercore- 
bus locum (ce), and supercorem domum (d). 


éotpwpévoy. “Spread, furnished ”—with what, depends upon 
the context, which here suggests couches or cushions: comp. Acts 
ix. 34. Luther erroneously has gepflastert. Mk. adds €romoy, 
which some insert here. ; 

13. xaQds. “‘ Even as”: the correspondence was exact ; comp. 
xix. 32. The Evangelists seem to intimate that Christ’s knowledge 
was supernatural rather than the result of previous arrangement. 
But in any case the remaining ten, including Judas, were left in 
ignorance as to where the meal was to take place. 

14-23. The Last Supper, with the Institution of the Eucharist 
as a new Passover: comp. Mt. xxvi. 20-29; Mk. xiv. 17-25. The 
declaration that one of them is a traitor is placed by Mt. and Mk. 
at the beginning of the section, by Lk. at the end (ver. 21): comp. 
Jn. xiii. 21, where the wording of the declaration agrees with Mt. 
and Mk. Lk. seems to have used an independent source: comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 24, 25. 

14. Lk.’s independence appears at once: nearly every word in 
the verse differs from Mt. and Mk. 

dvérecev. Mt. has dvcxertro: the practice of standing (Exod. 
xii. 11) had long been abandoned; first for sitting, and then for 
reclining. os servorum est, ut edant stantes; at nunc comedunt 
recumbentes, ut dignoscatur, exisse eos e servitute in libertatem, was 
the explanation given by the Rabbins. The choosing of the lamb 
ten days in advance had also been given up. Here, as elsewhere, 
évariarw implies a change of position (xi. 37, xiv. 10, xvii. 7; Jn. 
xiii. 12, 25, etc.). Lft. On a Fresh Revision of N.T. p. 80. 


ot dadarodor. This is the true reading. In some texts dwWdexa has been 
inserted (AC PR) or substituted (LX) from Mt. and Mk. Ten to thirty 
was the number for a passover. Note that Lk. once more has oJ», where 
others have perd or cal; comp. viii. 38, 51, xx. I, xxii. 56. 


15. The whole of this verse and most of the next are peculiar 
to Lk. The combination of éri@upia éreO¥unoa with rod pe wabety 
is remarkable. The knowledge of the intensity of the suffering 
does not cancel the intensity of the desire. 


"Em Oupla éweOipyoa. A Hebraism common in LXX. Comp. Acts 
iv. 17, v. 28, xxiii. 14; Jn. iii, 29; Mt. xiii. 14, xv. 4; James v. 173 Gen. 
xxxi, 30; Exod. xxi. 20; Deut. vii. 26, etc. 


16. o& ph ddyw adté. After this present occasion. The avrd 
must refer to rodro 76 wdoya (ver. 15), and shows that this need 
not imply a lamb. The Passover of wnich Christ will partake, 
after having fulfilled the type, is the Christian Eucharist, in which 
He joins with the faithful in the Kingdom of God on earth. Others 
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suppose the reference to be to the spiritual banquet in the world 
to come. But if avrvé means the paschal lamb, in what sense could 
Jesus partake of that in the future? The Mishna itself con- 
templates the possibility of a passover without a lamb, and rules 
that unleavened bread is the only essential thing. With an influx 
of many thousands of pilgrims, to provide a lamb might be in 
some cases impossible. 

17. Sefdpevos. It was handed to Him: contrast AaBur, ver. 19 
(Schanz). It is usual to consider this as the first or second of the 
four cups that were handed round during the paschal meal; the 
eucharistic cup being identified with the third or fourth. But we 
are in doubt (1) as to what the paschal ritual was at this time ; 
(2) as to the extent to which Jesus followed the paschal ritual in 
this highly exceptional celebration ; (3) as to the text of this pas- 
sage, especially as to whether Lk. records two cups or only one: so 
that identifications of this kind are very precarious. In any case, 
Lk. mentions a cup Jefore the breaking of the bread, whether this 
be the eucharistic cup or not: and S. Paul twice mentions the cup 
first (1 Cor. x. 16, 21), although in his account of the institution 
he follows the usual order (1 Cor. xi. 23). In the Avddayy the cup 

_is placed first (ix. 2: see Schaff’s 3rd ed. pp. 58-61, 191). 

exapioTioas. This seems to imply the eucharistic cup. All 
three have edxapioryoas of the cup. Lk. repeats it of the eaPeeas 
where Mt. and Mk. have eiAoyjoas. 


In the Jewish ritual the person who presided began by asking a blessing on 
the feast ; then blessed, drank, and passed the first cup. Then Ps. xiii, and 
xiv. were sung and the bitter herbs eaten, followed by the second cup. After 
which the president explained the meaning of the feast: and some that for 
this explanation of the old rite Jesus substituted the institution of the new one, 
After the eating of the lamb and unleavened cakes came the thanksgiving for the 
meal and the blessing and drinking of the third cup. Lastly, the singing of Ps. 
Cxv.—Cxviil. followed by the fourth cup: and there was sometimes a fifth. 


Biapepifare. Comp. Acts ii. 45; Judg. v. 30. Followed by eis 
éauros, it expresses more strongly than the mid. (xxiii. 34; Mt. 
XXvil. 3 5) the fact of mutual distribution. In some texts (A D etc.) 
eis Eavrovs has been altered into the more usual dat. (Jn. xix. 24} 
Acts ii. 45). The distribution would be made by each drinking in 
turn, rather than by each pouring some into a cup of his own, 
The «is éavrovs perhaps corresponds to the wavres of Mt. and Mk. 
Iiere (émcov) é€ abrod martes. 

18. dmé tod viv. This at first sight appears to mean that Jesus 
did not partake of the cup. “I say, Divide it among yourselves, 
because henceforth I shall zo¢ drink,” etc. But this would be 
strange ; for (1) according to Jewish practice it would be monstrous 
for the presiding person to abstain from partaking ; (2) Jesus had 

just said that He earnestly desired to partake of this paschal meal ; 
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and (3) vv. 17, 18 seem to be parallel to 15, 16: He eats the 
paschal food, and then says that it is for the last time under these 
conditions ; and He drinks of the paschal cup, and then says that it 
is for the last time under these conditions. There is nothing in any 
of the accounts to prevent us from supposing that Jesus drank 
before handing the cup to the others. The yap explains why they 
are to consume it among ¢emselves, and not expect Him to take 
more than was ceremoniously necessary ; and the dd rod vdv will 
then be quite exact. “I have just drunk ; but from this moment 
onwards I will drink no more”: comp. odére od py wiv. It was 
possibly because dd rod viv seemed to mean that Jesus refused to 
drink that some texts (A C etc.) omitted the words. 

Tod yevtjpartos THs dpmédov. Some regard this as a reference to 
the Jewish benediction at the first cup: “Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord our God, the King of the world, who hast created the fruit 
of the vine.” It is quite uncertain that this form was in use at the 
time. 

Latin variations in rendering are of interest: generatione vitis (Vulg.), 
Jructu vines (a), creatura vines (d), genimine vitis (5). Comp. iii. 7. Syr- 
Sin. oun ‘Sof the vine.” See Pasch. Radb. on Mt. xxvi. 29, Migne, 
Cxx, 595. 


19, 20. In connexion with what follows we have these points to consider. 
(1) Are the words from rd dirép dudv Sidduevoy to rd brép budy éxxurvdueror 
part of the original text? (2) Ifthey are, is rd wor7jpov in ver. 20 the same as 
mworipiov in ver. 17? 

Assuming provisionally that the overwhelming external evidence of alnsost 
all MSS. and Vanidis in favour of the words in question is to be accepted, we 
may discuss the second point. As in the other case, neither view is free from 
serious difficulty. Ifthe cup of ver. 20 is not the same as that of ver. 17, then 
Lk. not only states that Jesus did not drink of the eucharistic cup (for od ud} 
wlw dad rod viv excludes the partaking of any subsequent cup), but he also 
records that Jesus charged the Apostles to partake of the earlier cup, while he is 
silent as to any charge to partake of the eucharistic cup. So far as this report 
of the Institution goes, therefore, we are expressly told that the Celebrant 
refused the cup Himself, and we are not told that He handed it to the disciples. 
If, on the other hand, we identify the two cups, and regard vo. 17, 18 as the 

remature mention of what should have been given in one piece at ver. 20, then 
its severance into two portions, and the insertion of the distribution of the bread 
between the two portions, are inexplicable. Of the two difficulties, this seems 
to be the greater, and it is better not to identify the two cups. It is some con- 
firmation of this that in ver. 17 rorjpiov is without the article, “‘@ cup,” while 
in ver. 20 it is ‘‘ the me But 7d worpiov zeed not mean more than ‘*‘ the cup 
just mentioned.” In Mt. and Mk. orjpioy has no article: and in all three 
&prov has no article: so that its absence in ver. 17 and presence in ver. 20 is 
not of much weight in deciding between the two difficulties. The only way to 
avoid both these difficulties is to surrender the passage as an interpolation, 

Dad ff,il omit from 7d brép budv to éxxurvduevor, and Syr-Cur. omits ver. 20, 
while b e Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. place ver. 19 before ver. 17, an arrangement 
which has been elaborately advocated by Dean Blakesley (Praslectio in Scholis 
Cantab, Feb. 14, 1850). The possibility of the whole being an importation from 
1 Cor. xi, 24, 25 may be admitted on the evidence ; but the probability of ver. 19, 
either to rd gGud pwov (b e Syr-Cur.), or to the end (Syr-Sin.), having stood 


— 
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originally before ver. 17 is almost infinitesimal. In what way can we account 
for so simple an arrangement (harmonizing with Mt. and Mk.) becoming almost 
universally disturbed? ‘‘ These difficulties, added to the suspicious coincidence 
with 1 Cor, xi. 24f., and the Transcriptional evidence given above, leave no 
moral doubt (see /z¢rod. § 240) that the words in question were absent from 
the original text of Le, notwithstanding the purely Western ancestry of the 
documents which omit them” (WH. ii. App. i; 64). For the other view see 
Scrivener; also R. A. Hofimann, Adbendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, 1896, 


PP. 5-25- 


19. AaBdv dptov ebxaptoricas exXacev. The taking bread (ora 
loaf), breaking, giving thanks, and the declaration, “This is My 
Body,” are in all four accounts. But for edyapiuerjcas here and 
1 Cor. xi. 24 Mt. and Mk. have edAoyjoas, and both here and 1 Cor. 
AdBere is omitted. Mt. alone has ¢ayere with AaGere of the bread, 
and Lk. alone has Adfere of the cup (ver. 17); but perhaps this is 
not the eucharistic cup (see above). 

Totré éorw 7d cGpd pou. Not much is gained by pointing out 
that the éorwv would not be expressed in Aramaic. It must be 
understood ; and the meaning of rodro, and its relation to 76 ciua 
pov must be discussed. The rotro cannot mean the act of break- 
ing and eating, nor anything else excepting “this bread.” For the 
meaning of éore see ver. 20, where the zrorzpvov is identified with 
% Kawi) SvaOyxn, and comp. ews in Jn. viii. 12, ix. 5, xiv. 6, xv. 1, 5. 
In taking this bread they in some real sense take His Body. See 
Thirlwall’s Charges, vol. i. Charges v. and vi.; vol. ii. Charge x. 
and esp. p. 251, ed. Perowne, 1877; also Gould on Mk. xiv. 22, 

76 Omép Spay SSdpevov. Peculiar to this account: “which is 
being given for your advantage.” The xAdpevov, which many texts 
add to 76 trip tov in 1 Cor. xi. 24, is not genuine. 

touto tovetre. The proposal to give these words a sacrificial 
meaning, and translate them “Offer this, Sacrifice this, Offer this 
sacrifice,” cannot be maintained. It has against it (1) the ordinary 
meaning of wovetv in N.T., in LXX, and in Greek literature gener- 
ally ; (2) the authority of all the Greek Fathers,| who knew their 
own language, knew the N.T. and the LXX, and understood the 
words as having the ordinary meaning, “ Perform this action” ; 
(3) the authority of the Zarly Liturgies, which do not use rovely or 
Jacere when the bread and wine are offered, but zpoodépew or 
offerre, although the words of institution precede the oblation, and 
thus suggest woveiy or facere ; (4) the authority of a /arge majority 
of commentators, ancient and modern, of the most various schools, 
who either make no comment, as if the ordinary meaning were too 


1 Tt has been asserted that Justin Martyr (77y. xli. and lxx.) is an exception. 
But this is a mistake. That Justin himself sometimes uses zrovety in a sacrificial 
sense is possible ; that he understood rofro wove?re in this sense is not credible. 
No subsequent Father notes that Justin gives this interpretation, an interpreta: 
tion so remarkable that it must have attracted attention. 
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obvious to need stating: or give the ordinary meaning without 
mentioning any other as worthy of consideration; or expressly 
reject the sacrificial meaning ; (5) the testimony of the Septuagint, 
in which the various and frequent Hebrew words which mean 
“offer” or “sacrifice” are translated, not by zroveiv, but by zpoo¢é- 
pew or dvadépew or the like; (6) the fact that here and in 1 Cor. 
xi. 24 the writer might easily have made the sacrificial meaning clear 
by using wpoodépew or dvadépev. He has not even suggested such 
a meaning, as he might have done by writing zovetre rodrov, te. 
tovrov tov éptov. He has given as a translation of Christ’s words 
neither “ Offer this bread,” nor “ Offer this,” nor “ Do this bread ” 
(which might have suggested “ Offer this bread”), but ‘“ Do this 
thing.” See Expositor, 3rd series, vii. 441; T. K. Abbot, Zssays 
on the Original Texts of O. & N.T., Longmans, 1891, p. 110; A 
Reply to Mr. Supple’s and other Criticisms, Longmans, 1893 ; 
Mason, Faith of the Gospel, Rivingtons, 1888, p. 309. 

eis THY éphy dvdpyqnow. “ With a view toa calling to mind, a 
recollection, of Me.” The word means more than a mere record 
or memorial, and is in harmony with the pres. imperat. zrovetre : 
“Continually do this in order to bring Me to mind,” ze. “ to remind 
yourselves and others of the redemption which I have won by My 
death.” The eucharist is to be a continual calling to mind of Him 
who redeemed men from the bondage of sin, as the Passover was 
an annual calling to mind of redemption from the bondage of 
Egypt (Exod. xii. 24-27, xiii. 8, 14). In N.T. dévduvyow occurs 
only here, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, and Heb. x. 3, where see Wsctt. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 17; 2 Tim. i. 6. In LXX it occurs Lev. xxiv. 7 ; 
Num. x. 10; Wisd. xvi. 6; the titles of Ps. xxxvii. and lxix. 
T. K. Abbott has shown that a sacrificial meaning cannot be 
obtained from évdyyvyow any more than from wovetre (Lssays, ete. 
p. 122; A Reply, etc. p. 34). 

The els corresponds to ta rather than to ds, and indicates the purport of 
the new institution, For the possessive pronoun used objectively comp. 
Rom. xi. 313 1 Cor. xv. 31, xvi. 17. 

The omission of this charge, roGro woretre, x.7.d., in Mt. and Mk. has 
attracted attention. Dr. C. A. Briggs says, ‘‘ Jiilicher (Zar Gesch. der Abend- 
mahlsfecer in der dltesten Kirche, in the Theolog. Abhandlungen Weizsicker 
gewidmet, 1892, & 238 seg.) and Spitta (Urchristenthum, i. s. 238 seg.) are 
doubtless correct in their opinion that the earliest Christian tradition, repre- 
sented by Mark and Matthew, knew nothing of an institution of the Lord’s 
Supper by Jesus on the night of His betrayal, as a sacrament to be observed 
continuously in the future. But they admit that Paul and Luke are sustained 
by the earliest Christian usage in representing it as a permanent institution. 
It is easier to suppose that the risen Lord in connection with these manifesta- 
tions conan the perpetual observance of the holy supper, just as He gave 
the Apostles their commission to preach and baptize, and explained the 
mystery of His life and death (Luke xxiv. 25-49). Paul and Luke would 


then combine the words of Jesus on two different occasions” (7ke Messiah of 
the Gospels, T. & T. Clark, 1894, p. 123). 


eatienenenete 
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20. 13 worjptov. The 7d may mean the cup which all Christians 
know as part of the eucharist, or (if this passage be genuine) 
the cup mentioned before (ver. 17). Paul also has the article, 
Mt. and Mk. not. The other portions of this verse which are in 
1 Cor., but not in Mt. and Mk,, are Goavrws pera 76 Oeumvioa. .. 
TO ToTyplov . . . Kay . . . év 7%. On the other hand, Paul and 
Lk. omit IIéere é€ atrod wavres (Mt.) or értov e€ abrod waves (Mk.). 
The écattws means that He took it, gave thanks, and gave it to 
them. For kaw}, which is opposed to wadad (2 Cor. iii. 6; 
comp. Rom. xi. 27), see on v. 38. 

SrabyKn év TH atpati pov. Mt. and Mk. have 76 aiua pov rijs 
diaOyxyns, which is closer to LXX of Exod. xxiv. 8, 7d afua ris 
diadjxys. Comp. é aipare diabyxns (Zech. ix. 11). The ¢eséa- 
mentum sanguine suo obsignatum of Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. 
iv. 40) gives the sense fairly well. The ratification of a covenant 
was commonly associated with the shedding of blood; and what 
was written in blood was believed to be indelible. For 8:a04xy 
see Wsctt. on Heb. ix. 15, 16, with the additional note, p. 298. 

76 Grép SpGv éxxuvvopevov, The ipér is peculiar to this passage. 
Mk. has tirép roAAdv, Mt. wept woAAGy, and Paul omits. The 
tay both here and in ver. 19 means the Apostles as representatives 
of all. 


The part. is the Molic form of the pres. part. pass. of éxytrw = éxxéu 
(comp. Acts xxii. 20); ‘‘ being poured out,” like d:déuevoy (ver. 19). In 
sense 76 éxx. agrees with aluarc, but in grammar with worjpov: in Mt. and 
Mk., both in sense and grammar, with aiua. But see Win. lIxvii. 3, p. 791. 


21-28. The Declaration about the Traitor. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 21-25; Mk. xiv. 18-21; Jn. xiii. 21-30. 

If Lk. places this incident in its proper place, Judas did partake 
of the eucharist. But the question cannot be decided. See 
Schanz, ad loc. pp. 509, 510. 

21. whiy idod 7 xelp . . . ent tis tpawéLns. The expression is 
peculiar to Lk. The zA7yv here indicates a transition; an expan- 
sion or change of subject. From the meaning of His death He 
passes to the manner of it. Others take it as a restriction of irép 
tov; others again as marking a contrast between Christ’s conduct 
and that of the traitor. See on vi. 24, 35, x. 11,14. The verse 
may be understood literally, but probably means no more than 
that the traitor was sharing the same meal with Him: comp. Mt 
xxvi. 23. 

99. Tt is here that Lk. is almost verbatim the same as Mt. and 
Mk. Such solemn words would be likely to be remembered in 
one and the same form. Keim draws attention to their conspicu- 
ous originality. They are not adaptations of anything in O.T., 
although Obad. 7 and Mic. vii. 6 might appropnately have been 
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used (v. p. 309). He regards Lk. as most exact. In any case 
_ mopeverat, for which Mt. and Mk. have érdye, is to be noticed. It 
is probably used in the LXX sense of “depart, die”: comp. Ps. 
Ixxvill. 39. 

Stu 6 vids pév. The “because” explains how such an amazing 
thing has come to pass. Failure to see the meaning of om 
\s BD LT, Sah. Boh.) has caused the substitution in niany texts 
of caf (AXTAATNL, bcefff, Vulg. Syr-Sin. Arm. Aeth.), while 
others omit (ad, Orig.). 

kara 13 dpicpévov. It is part of the Divine decree that the 
death of the Christ should be accompanied by betrayal: Mt. and 
Mk. have xafas yéypamros rept atrov: comp. Acts li. 23. Except- 
ing Rom. i. 4; Heb. iv. 7, dpifew is peculiar to Lk. (Acts ii. 23, 
X. 42, Xi. 29, xvii. 26, 31). 

m}v ogai. Mt. and Mk. have ovat 5€; but Lk. is fond of 
adv (ver. 21). Although God knows from all eternity that Judas 
is the betrayer of the Christ, ye¢ this does not destroy the freedom 
or responsibility of Judas. The éxetve marks him off as an alien: 
comp. Jn. xiii. 26, 27, 30. Mt. and Mk. add xaddv atr@ ei otk 
eyevv7jOn 6 avOpwros éxeivos. 

23. Here ipfavrto is the one word which is common to all three. 
Mt. and Mk. say that they each asked Jesus (and Mt. adds that Judas 
in particular asked) “Is it 1?” No one seems to have suspected 
Judas; and perhaps Christ’s 2b efras was heard by Judas alone. 
Jesus may have had Judas next to Him on one side, S. John being 
on the other. For zpdcoev of doing evil comp. Jn. iii. 20, 21 ; 
Rom. vii. 19; Thue. iv. 89. 2. 

24-30. The Strife as to Precedence. 


Disputes of this kind had taken place before, and the frequent records of 
them are among the abundant proofs of the candour of the Evangelists. But a 
comparison of the records seems to indicate that the tradition respecting them 
had become somewhat confused ; and it is possible that what was said on one 
occasion has in part been transferred to another. Comp. Mt. xviii. 1-5 ; Mk. 
ix. 33-373; Lk. ix. 46-48; Jn. xiii. 14: also Mt. xx. 24-28; Mk. x. 41-45; 
Lk, xxii. 24-27. Of these last three passages, Mt. and Mk. clearly refer to the 
same incident, which took place considerably before the Last Supper. If Lk. 
merely knew what Jesus said on that occasion, but did not know the occasion, 
he would hardly have selected the Last Supper as a suitable place for the incident. 
He probably had good reason for believing that a dispute of this kind tock place 
at the supper. Jesus may have repeated some of what He had said on a similar 
occasion ; or Lk. may have transferred what was said then to the present occa- 
sion. But there is no note of time or sequence in ver. 24, where 6¢ xa simply 
indicates that something of a different character (5¢) from what precedes also 
(al) took place: and it is scarcely credible that this strife occurred after Jesus 
had washed their feet and instituted the eucharist. More probably the dispute 
arose respecting the places at the paschal meal—who was to be nearest to the 
Master; and the feet-washing was a symbolical rebuke to this contention. 
Here ver. 27 appears to have direct reference to His having washed their feet. 


24, *EyéveroSéxai “But there arose also”: see small print on 


ta 
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iii. 9. The 8€ perhaps contrasts this discussion with that as to 
which of them was the traitor. But we are not sure that the one 
discussion came closely after the other. 

$Xoverkia, “ Contentiousness.” Here only in N.T., but quite 
classical. It is sometimes coupled with Bacxavia (4 Mac. i. 26; 
M. Antonin. ili, 4), and easily comes to mean “contention” 
(2 Mac. iv. 4; Jos. Amz. vii. 8. 4). 

Soxet etvar, “Is accounted, allowed to be”—omnium suffragiis ; 
implying who ought to be so accounted. See Lft. on Gal. ii. 6. 

petLav. Not quite equivalent to the superlative, which would 
have indicated several gradations from lowest to highest. The 
comparative implies only two,—a superior and all the rest as 

equals: ix. 46; Mk. ix. 34. Win. xxxv. 4, p. 305. 

25. Almost verbatim as the account of the earlier strife pro- 
voked by James and John (Mt. xx. 25; Mk. x. 42). For kuptedou- 
ow comp. Rom. xiv. 9; 2 Cor. i. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 15. Mt. and Mk. 
use the compounds, xataxup. and xarefovorad, 

evepyérat kahodvrac Peculiar to Lk. The phrase evepyérys 
Baotréos aveypadyn (Hdt. viii. 85. 4: comp. Thue. i. 129. 2; Esth 
li. 23, vi. 1) is not parallel. There persons who have done special 
service to the sovereign are formally credited with it. Here it is 
the sovereign who receives the title of Benefactor (ze. of his 
country, or of mankind) as a perpetual epithet ; ¢.g. some of the 
Greek kings of Egypt. Comp. 2wrjp, Pater patrix, Servus ser- 
vorum. For less formal instances of the title see McClellan and 
Wetstein. 


It is better to take xadodyra: as middle: “claim the title,” Lame tétulum 
sibi vindicant (Beng.). This is what the disciples were doing. 


26. 6 petlwv. He who is really above the rest. True great- 
ness involves service to others: zodlesse oblige. For ywéoQw, “let 
him prove himself to be,” comp. x. 36, xii. 40, xvi. I1, xix. 17. 
We have an echo of this 1 Pet. v. 3. For vedrepos as Siaxoviv 
comp. Acts v. 6, 10: vedrepov 5é Aéyer Tov ExxXarov (Euthym.), the 
lowest in rank. 


The Latin Versions have junzor (ef Vulg.), minor (acfi,i), minus (d, 
pecxpbrepos D), juventzs (x), adulescentior (bq). 

For 6 iyovpmevos we have gud prexest (abfq), gud princeps est (r), gui 
primus est (1), qué preesens est (e), gui ducatum agit (d), gud preecessor est 
(Vulg.). In N.T. iyéouar means ‘‘lead ” only in pres. part., and most often 
in Lk. It is used of any leader, ecclesiastical or civil (Acts vii. 10, xiv. 12, 
xv. 22; Mt. ii. 6; Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24). In LXX it is freq. 


27. éyo 8 ev péow Sudv. This need not be confined to the 
feet-washing (Euthym. De W. Godet, Hahn), nor to the fact that 
the person who presided at the paschal meal served the others 
(Hofm.): and the reference to either is uncertain. The whole of 
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Christ’s ministry was one of service to His disciples (Ndsg. Weiss). 
For év péow see on viii. 7. 

Strauss, Keim, and others regard the feet-washing recorded in Jn. as a mere 
fictitious illustration of Lk. xii. 37 and xxii. 27 (LZ. _/. § 86, p. 542, ed. 1864 ; 
Jes. of Naz. Vv. p. 341 0). 


28-80. Nearly the whole of this is peculiar to Lk. But comp. 
Mt. xix. 28. Having rebuked them for raising the question of 
precedence among themselves, Jesus shows them wherein the 
privileges which they a@// enjoy consist, viz. in their standing by 
Him in His service to others. He gives preference to none. 

28. of Siapepevnkdtes pet éuod. The idea of persistent loyalty 
is enforced by the compound verb, by the perfect tense, and by 
the preposition (Lft. on Gal. ii. 5): “‘who have perseveringly re- 
mained with Me and continue to do so” (i. 22; Heb.i. 11; 2 Pet. 
lil. 4). 

y Tots Tetpacpots pou. The trials to which He had been sub- 
jected during His ministry, and especially the latter portion of it. 
These, even to Him, were temptations to abandon His work. 
Comp. dxpu xarpod (iv. 13). 

Kady SvatiWenar piv. “And JZ on My part, in return for your 
loyalty, hereby appoint to you dominion, even as My Father 
appointed to Me dominion.” As in i. 33, Baotrecfa is here 
“dominion” rather than “a kingdom”: comp. xxiii. 42; Rev. 
xvii. 12; 1 Tim. ii. 12. See on xi. 2. Comp. riv Bactrciar eis 
viv "“AXcEdvdpay diéGero (Jos. Anz. xiii. 16. 1). 


A connexion with da67xn (ver. 20) is doubtful. The xatrh diadjxn is 
with all the faithful; this dcari@euar seems to be confined to the Apostles. 
The verb does not necessarily mean ‘‘ covenant to give” or ‘‘assign by be- 
quest,” which would not fit d:é@ero here, but may be used of any formal 
arrangement or disposition (Hdt. i. 194. 63 Xen. Anad. vii. 3. 10; Mem. 
i, 6. 133 Cyr. Ve 2. 7, 9)- 


30. tva éoOnte Kai wivnte. This is the purpose of conferring 
regal power upon them. Some make from xafsés to Bacwrciav a 
parenthesis and render, “I also (even as My Father appointed to 
Me dominion) appoint to you that ye may eat and drink,” etc. 
So Theophyl. Nosg. Hahn. But Bacwre/av belongs to both d:a- 
TiWenar and dé6ero, So Euthym. De W. Mey. Weiss, Schanz, 
Godet. 

éxt tis tpamélys pov. The Jews commonly regarded the 
Messianic Kingdom as a banquet : comp. xiii. 29, xiv. 15. Czdus 
potusque, tlle de quo alias dicitur, Beatti qui esuriunt et sitiuni 
justitiam (Bede). 

kabijo0e ért Opdvav. The meaning of the promise is parallel to 
what precedes. As they have shared the trials, so they shall share 
the joy; and as they have proclaimed the Kingdom to Israel. so 


\ 
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they shall exercise royal power over Israel, judging them accord- 
ing as they have accepted or rejected what was proclaimed. Comp. 
t Cor. vi. 2, 3; Rev. xx. 4. 


As to the verb, the readings are very various: xaéltec0e (EF KMS U 
VXIT'A), xadlonc@e (H), xadéfnoGe (D). But the choice lies between 
xa@joGe (B* T A), which must depend upon ta, and xabjoecbe (8 A BEG 
LQ), which rather gives this as an independent promise. In Mt. xix. 28 
xa0joeo0e is right, and may have been transferred to this passage, as dwdexa 
has been in some authorities (§ D X, abcd flq) with Opdvw», 


$1-84. The Prediction of Peter’s Denial. 


Both the ae and the fulfilment are given in all four Gospels, A 
comparison of them shows that Lk, and Jn. are quite independent of one an- 
other and of the other two. We have three separate narratives. Lk. agrees 
with Jn. (xiii. 36-38) in placing the prediction in the supper-room. Mt. 
(xxvi. 30-35) and Mk. (xiv. 26-30) place it on the way from the room to 
Gethsemane. It is not likely that it was repeated; and the arrangement of 
Lk. and Jn. is to be preferred. But some beste three predictions ; two in the 
room (Lk. being different from Jn.), and one during the walk to Gethsemane. 
Godet regards a repetition of such a prophecy zmzposstble de supposer (ii. p. 476). 

81. Lk. makes no break in Christ’s words, but it is possible 
that a remark of Peter’s, such as Jn. records, is omitted. The 
apparent want of connexion between vz. 30 and 31 has led to the 
insertion ¢ize 5é 6 xipios (8 A D Q X, Latt.), as if to mark the be- 
ginning of a new subject. BLT, Sah. Boh. Syr-Sin. omit. Bede 
suggests by way of connexion, /Ve gloriarentur undecim apostolt, 
suisve viribus tribuerent, quod soli pene inter tot millia Judzorum 
dicerentur in tentationibus permansisse cum Domino, ostendit et eos 
st non juvantis se Domini essent opitulatione protecti, eadem procella 
cum ceteris potuisse contert. 

Xipwv Xipwv. The repetition of the name is impressive: see 
on x. 41. Contrast Ilézpe ver. 34. The whole of this address 
(31, 32) is peculiar to Lk. It tends to mitigate Peter’s guilt, by 
showing how sorely he was tried. Lk. “ever spares the Twelve.” 
See pp. 146, 172, 511. 

6 Xatavas eéyticato Spas. “Satan obtained you by asking” 
(RV. marg.); “procured your being surrendered to him,” as in 
the case of Job (i. 12, il, 6): exoravit vos. Neither fostulavit 
(Tert. Cypr.), nor guestvit (c), nor expetivit (f Vulg.) is adequate. 
The aorist of the compound verb necessarily implies success in the 
petition. In class. Grk. the mid. would generally have a good 
sense: “obtained your release by entreaty.” See instances in 
Wetst. and Field As in x. 18 Jesus is here communicating a 
portion of His divine knowledge. See notes there and on viii. 12. 
Note the plur. 6yas, which covers both ov and tots ddeAdois 
gov. Satan was allowed to try them all (Mt. xxvi. 31, 56; Mk. 


xiv. 27, 50); /uda@ non contentus (Beng.). Comp. Apost. Const. 


vi. 5.4: Zest. XII. Patr. Benj. iii. 
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tod owlaca, See oni. 74: “in order to sift.” Neither verb 
nor substantive (civov, “a sieve, winnowing riddle”) is classical. 
They are probably colloquial for xécxwoy and Kxooxwevewv, which 
survives in modern Greek. In Amos ix. 9 we have Aucugv. See 
Suicer, 5.2. 


Ut ventilet (ef ff,ilqr, Ambr.), ut vexaret (Cypr. Aug.). ut cerneret (d, 
Tert. Hil.), ad cernendum (c), ut cribraret (Vulg.). 


82. éyd 82 eSe40nv. See onv.12. The éyo Sé and the aor. 
are in marked contrast to Satan and his request. We may regard 
eEntnoato and éde70nv as contemporaneous. 

mept ood. As being the leader on whom so much depended, 
and as being in special need of help, as his fall proved. Jesus 
prayed for all (Jn. xvii. 2, 9, 15, 17). The interpolator of Ignatius 
understands this as a prayer for all: 6 SenOeis py exAelrew tHv 
riotw tav dmroctoAwv (Smyrn. vii.) For wa after déouae comp. 
ix. 40, Xxi. 36. 

py ékXiary. “Fail not utterly, once for all.” Defecit in Petro 
H evépyeia THs wiorews ad tempus: at tw labefactavit, non extinxit 
(Grotius). 

kat oJ, Answering to éy® 5é Christ has helped him: he 
must do what he can for others. 

mote émotpéas orjpicov. “When once thou hast turned 
again, stablish” (RV.). It is unnatural to take wore with oryjpicov 
(Mey. Weiss); and it is a mistake to make émiotpédjas a sort of 
Hebraism (Ps. lxxxv. 7, émuotpéepas Cwdoes as), meaning “in 
turn” (Grot. Maldon. Beng.), a use which perhaps does not occur 
in N.T. See Schanz. On the other hand, “when thou art con- 
verted” is too strong. It means turning again after a temporary 
aberration. Yet it is not turning ¢o the brethren, but turning from 
the faul¢ that is meant. It is not likely that the transitive sense is 
meant: “convert thy brethren and strengthen them”: comp. 
i. 16, 17; Jas. v. 19, and contrast Acts iii. 19, xxviii. 27; Mt. 
xiii. 15; Mk. iv.12. See Expos. Times, Oct. 1899, p. 6. 

This metaphorical sense of ornplfewv is not classical: comp. Acts xviii. 23 ; 
Rom, i. 11, xvi. 25; Jas. v. 8, etc. The form orijpicov for orjpifor is late. 


Some Latin texts add, without any Greek authority, e¢ rogate ne intretis 
in temptatzonem (ab ce ff,iq). 


83. pera cod. First, with enthusiastic emphasis: “ With Zee 
I am ready.” The impulsive reply is thoroughly characteristic. As 
at the feet-washing (Jn. xiii. 6, 8) he has more confidence in his 
own feelings than in Christ’s word; but this version of the utter- 
ance is less boastful than that in Mt. xxvi. 33 and Mk. xiv. 29. 

84. Adéyw cou, Mérpe. For the first and last time in the Gospels 
Jesus addresses him by the significant name which He had given 
him. Rock-like strength is not to be found in self-confidence, but 
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in humble trust in Him. Mt. and Mk. have ’Apyy A€yw cou: Jn. 
*Apunvy durnv Xr. oo. The solemn earnestness with which this 
definite prediction was uttered made a deep impression upon all. 

onpepov. Mt. has ravry rH vuxri. Mk. has both. The new 
day began after sunset. See iv. 40, v. 13, and xxiii. 38 for similar 
cases in which Mt. and Lk. have different parts of an expression, 
of which Mk. has the whole. 

ob gwvijcer . . . ddéxtwp. The third of the four Roman watches 
was Called dXexropopwvia, gallicinium (Mk. xiii. 35; Apost. Const. 
viii. 34. 1; Strabo, vii. 35 ; Geofon. 1153). The expression here is 
equivalent to “Before this night is past.” Mk. alone mentions 
the double cock-crowing, and the fact that Peter, so far from being 
silenced, kept on protesting with increased vehemence. 


Zws tpls pe Gmapvyoy elSévar. This is the true reading (§ BLM QXT), 
The tpis is in all four Gospels: the e/d¢va: in Lk, alone, 


85-88. § The New Conditions; the Saying about the Sword. 
The opening words mark the beginning of a new subject; and 
there is no indication of any connexion with what precedes. It is 
one more proof of His care forthem. Precautions and equipments, 
which would have hindered them in more peaceful times, have 
become necessary now. What He formerly forbade, He now en- 
joins. Dominus non eddem vivendi regula persecutionis quam pacis 
tempore discipulos informat (Bede). 

85. “Ore dméoterka Suds dtep B. The wording suggests a direct 
reference to x. 4, which is addressed to the Seventy. In ix. 3, 
where similar directions are given to the Zwelve, the wording is 
different. In the source which Lk. is here using the words given 
in x. 4 would seem to have been addressed to the Apostles. 
There may have been some confusion in the tradition respecting 
two similar incidents, or in the use which Lk. makes of it. 


This use of terepety riwos occurs here only in N.T. Comp. Jos, Ant. 
ii, 2. 1. The pass. is thus used xv. 14; Rom. iii, 23; Heb. xi. 37. 


86. 6 ph exo. This is ambiguous. It may look back to 
& éywv BaddAdvriov: “He that hath no purse, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy a sword” (Cov. Gen. Rhem. RV.). Or it may 
anticipate paxaipay: “He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one” (Tyn. Cran. AV.). The former is far the 
more probable. Only he who has no money or wallet, would sell 
the most necessary of garments (iudr.oy, vi. 29), to buy anything. 
But even the iudtov is less indispensable than a sword; so 
dangerous are their surroundings. “For henceforth the question 
with all those who continue in the land will not be whether they 
possess anything or not, but whether they can exist and preserve 
their lives” (Cyril Alex. Syr. Com. ad Joc., Payne Smith, p. 680). 
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Christ implies that His Apostles will have to rely upon their own 
resources and to confront deadly hostility. Comp. Jn. xv. 18-21. 
Christ does not mean that they are to repel force by force ; still 
less that they are to use force in spreading the Gospel. But in a 
figure likely to be remembered He warns them of the changed 
circumstances for which they must now be prepared. 

87. Aéyw yap Spiv. The ydp introduces the explanation of the 
change from 6re dréoret\a to viv. 


7d yeypappévov, Comp. xx. 173 2 Cor. iv. 13. More often we have 
7d yeypappéva: xviii. 31, xxi. 223 Acts xiii. 29 5 Rev. xx. I2, xxii. 19. 

The ért before rotro (TC A ATI, Vulg. Arm.) is spurious. It is the kind of 
insertion which versions are apt to make for the sake of completeness: ‘‘ must 
yet be fulfilled.” For Set see on iv. 43 and ix. 22, 


év épot. Therefore the disciples must expect no better treatment 
than the Master receives (Mt. x. 24; Jn. xv. 20, xill. 16: see on 
vi. 40). 

Kal pera dvépwv, The xaf is part of the quotation: Kat éy rots 
dvopots éAoyioOy (Is. liii. 12): “even with the transgressors” is 
incorrect. In AV. dvomos is translated in jive different ways: 
“transgressor” (Mk. xv. 28); “wicked” (Acts ii. 23; 2 Thes. 
ii. 8), “without law” (1 Cor. ix. 21), “lawless” (1 Tim. i. 9), 
“unlawful” (2 Pet. ii. 8). 

kat ydp. An extension of the argument: “and what is more.” 
This fulfilment is not only necessary,—it is reaching its conclusion, 
“is having an end” (Mk. iii. 26). The phrase réAos eye is used 
of oracles and predictions being accomplished. See Field, O7, 
Norvic, iii., and comp. reréAcorar (Jn. xix. 30). 

Om. ydp D, ade ff,il Syr-Lur. Syr-Sin. Failure to see the point of the 
ydép would cause the omission. 

7d wept épod. This form of expression is found in no other Gospel ; 
but the plur., 7d mwepl éuod, occurs xxiv. 19, 27 and is freq. in Acts (i. 3, 
Xviii. 25, xxiii. II, 15, xxiv. IO, 22, xxviii. 15, 31: in viii, 12, xix. 8, xxviii. 
23 the rd is probably spurious). Some texts (A XT A etc.) have rd here 
for 76:3 ea que sunt de me (Vulg.) ; ca que de me scribta sunt (Cod. Brix.). 
But 74 (BD LQ) has been altered to the more usual expression, perhaps 
to avoid the possible combination of 7é wept éuoi réXos. There is no need to 


understand -yeypaypévoy, Much which concerned the Christ had never been 
written. 


88. pdxatpar. Chrysostom has supposed that these were two 
knives, prepared for the slaughtering (ver. 8) or carving of the 
paschal lamb. In itself this is not improbable: but nowhere else 
in N.T. does pdxatpa mean a knife. Assuming that swords are 
meant, these weapons may have been provided against robbers on 
the journey to Jerusalem, or against attack in the city. Peter had 
one of them, and may have been the speaker here. It is one 
more instance of the Apostles’ want of insight, and of the 
Evangelists’ candour: comp. Mk. viii. 17. Schleiermacher points 
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out that the obscurity of the passage is evidence of its genuine- 
ness and originality (p. 299, Eng. tr.). 

‘Ikavév éotw. Satis est (cff,q Vulg.), sat est (ai), suffictt 
(bdflr) which last perhaps represents dpxe? (D). The reply is 
probably the equivalent for a Hebrew formula for dismissing the 
subject (Deut. iii, 26), not with impatience, but with satiety or 
sorrow. Comp. éws rod viv ixaydv (1 Mac. ii. 33). But even if it 
means that two swords are a sufficient quantity (“They are enough 
for you,” Syr-Sin.), it intimates that the subject is dismissed. 
Bede is hardly right in his view: duo gladit sufficiunt ad testi- 
montium sponte passt salvatoris, t.e. to prove that he could have 
resisted, had He pleased. If the words apply to the swords, they 
are spoken with a sad irony (ovovyi diayeda, Cyril Alex.), as 
meaning, not that the two weapons will be sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the company, but that none at all are required: they 
have grievously misunderstood Him.! Ls gilt nicht mehr mit dem 
leiblichen Schwerdt fechten, sondern es gilt hinfort leiden um des 
Lvangelit willen und Kreuz tragen: denn man kann wider den 
Teufel nicht mit Eisen fechten ; darum ist Noth Alles dran zu setzen, 
und nur das geistliche Schwerdt, das Wort Gottes, zu fassen (Luth.). 

XXII. 39-XXIII. 49. The Passion. In this part of the 
narrative of the Passion proper, z.e.. from the Agony to the Death, 
the particulars which are wholly or mainly peculiar to Lk. are 
xxii. 51, xxiii, 6-12, 27-32 [34], 40-43, 46: and these particulars 
are among the most precious details in the history of the Passion. 

89-46. The Agony in the Garden. With regard to the 
omission of nearly the whole of the last discourses (Jn. xiv.—xvii.) 
Godet remarks that the oral tradition was not a suitable vehicle 
for transmitting such things: Cé¢azent des trésors quwun ceur @élite 
pouvait seul garder et reproduire. On the other hand Jn. omits 


1The Bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface vitl., A.D. 1302, bases the double 
power of the Papacy on this text. The following are among the most remark- 
able passages: Jgdtur Ecclestw, untus, et unice unum corpus, unum caput, non 
duo capita quast monstrum, Christus sctlicet et Christi vicarius, Petrus Petrique 
successor. ... ln hac ejusque potestate duos esse gladios, spiritualem videlicet 
et temporalem evangelices dictis imstruimur. Nam dicentibus Apostolis: Ecce 
gladii duo hic; 7m Leclesta sctlicet, cum Apostolé loquerentur ; non respondit 
Dominus nimis esse, sed satis... . Uterque ergo in potestate Ecclesia, spirctualis 
scelicet gladius, et materialis: sed is quidem pro Ecclesia, clle vero ab Ecclesia 
exercendus ; tlle sacerdotis, ts manu Regum et militum; sed ad nutum et 
patientcam sacerdotis. Ofportet autem gladium esse sub gladio, et temporalem 
auctoritatem spiritualé subject potestatte. .. sic de Ecclesia et ecclestastica 
potestate verificatur vaticintum Jeremie [i. 10]: Ecce constitui te hodie super 
gentes, et regna, etc. gus seguuntur.... Porro subesse Romano Pontifict 
omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, dicimus et definimus omnino esse de 
necessitate salutis (Raynald. xxiii. p. 328; see Milman, Lat. Chr. Bk. xi. ch. 
ix. ; Robertson, Bk. vii. ch. v.; Stubbs’ A/oshezm, ii. p. 261 ; Zoeckler, Handt 
a. Theol. Wess, ii. p. 167 ; Gregorovius, Stadt Rom, v. p. 562; Berchtold, Dée 
Bulle Unam Sanctam, Miinchen, 182™ 
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the whole of this scene, although there is a clear reference to it 
xviii, 11. Lk.’s narrative once more differs considerably from that 
of Mt. (xxvi. 30-41) and of Mk. (xiv. 26-38), which are almost 
verbatim the same; and it is very much shorter. It is in vv. 39, 
42, 46 that Lk. comes most closely to the other two. 

89. éfe\Odv. From the house. 

kata 75 00s. Peculiar to Lk. (i. 9, ii. 42): comp. wodXdets 
ovw7x6n “Incods éxet (Jn. xviii. 2). It was no longer necessary 
to keep Judas ignorant of His movements; so He follows His 
usual practice. Lk. omits the tuvyoavres which records the 
chanting of the second part of the Hallel. Jn. alone mentions the 
passing of the gloomy ravine of the Kidron (xviii. 1). 

40. toi témov. Lk. and Jn. call it “the place,” Mt. and Mk. 
xepiov and add the name I'eonpavei = “ oil-press.” The traditional 
Gethsemane is a questionable site. Both Robinson and Thomson 
would place the garden higher up the Mount of Olives. The 
tradition is continuous from the age of Constantine, but cannot 
be traced to any earlier source. Stanley inclines to accept it as 
correct (Siz. & Pal. p. 455). See D.B.? art. ‘ Gethsemane.” 

Mpocedxeo0e. This first command to pray (comp. ver. 46) is 
recorded by Lk. alone. It is given to the eleven; the second is 
to the chosen three, whom Lk. does not notice particularly. 

41. dweondoOy. Avulsus est (Vulg.). ‘He was drawn away” — 
by the violence of His emotion, which was too strong to tolerate 
the sympathy of even the closest friends: comp. Acts xxi. 1. It 
seems to be too strong a word to use of mere separation: but 
comp. 2 Mac. xii. 10, 17; 4 Mac. iii. 18; Is. xxviii. 9. 


écet AlQov Bodrjv. Mt. and Mk. have puxpdy. Comp. doel rétou Bodh 
(Gen, xxi. 16): Aelrero Soupds épwiy (Hom. J/, xxiii. 529). The acc. in Jn. 
vi. 19 is not quite parallel. 


eis ra ydvara. Lk. alone mentions this. Standing was the 
more common attitude (xviii. 11; Mt. vi. 5; Mk. xi. 25; 1 Sam. 
i. 26): but on occasions of special earnestness or humiliation 
kneeling was more natural (1 Kings viii. 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. 
10). In N.T. kneeling is the only attitude mentioned; perhaps 
in imitation of Christ’s example here: Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, 
xxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14. The phrase rifevat ra. yovara is not classical, 
but comp. genna ponere. See on iii. 21: the imperf. mpoontxero 
implies continued prayer. 

42. Mdtep, ei Bother, mapéveyxe. We might have expected ef 
OéXas (comp. av Oédys, v. 12), because of 76 OéAynpa in the next 
sentence. But this is one of the passages which tend to show 
that in N.T. 0édw indicates mere choice, while BovAouon implies 
deliberate selection (Mt. i. 19). Tre letter is far less common in 
N.T. In LXX there is not much differe.._ 
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This is the only passage in which the Attic Bove: for Bordy is well sup- 
ported. Such forms are found in some texts Mt. xxvii. 4; Jn. xi. 403 
Acts xvi. 31, xxiv. 8. 

In Dacde fl, wh 7d 06Anua . . . yevéoOw precedes ef Bother. . . euod, 
Av being omitted. Several of the same authorities have a similar inversion 
4555025 

The reading wapeveycety (AQXIT'AA) turns the prayer into an un- 
finished pleading: ‘‘ Father, if Thou be willing to remove this cup from 
Me.”—Comp. Exod. xxxii. 32. BDT Versions, and Orig. support map- 
éveyxe. Vulg. transfer calicem istum; Tert. transfer poculum istud; but he 
may be quoting Mk. xiv. 36 (De Orat. iv.) Boh. Sah. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sia. 
have “let this cup pass.” 


mapéveyke ToUTo Td woThpiov dn’ évod. “This cup” and the 
address “Father” are in all three accounts. In O.T. the meta- 
phor of “cup” for a person’s fortune, whether good or bad, is 
very common (Ps. xi. 6, xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, lxxv. 8, etc.). In N.T. 
specially of the sufferings of Christ (Mk. xiv. 36; Jn. xviii. 11; 
Mt. xx 22, 23; Mk. x. 38, 39): comp. Rev. xiv. 10, xvi. 19, 
xviii, 6, In class. Grk. rapadépew zorjpeoy would mean to place 
a cup at the side of a person, put it on the table near him 
(Hdt. i. 119. 5, 133. 3; Plat. Rep. i. p. 354). But in Plutarch 
tapadépew is used in the sense of “lay aside, remove” (Camill, 
xli.). Elsewhere in N.T. it is used of leading astray (Heb. xiii. 9; 
Jude 12). 
+o OAdynpd pov. Either BovAyya or Bovly might have been 
used of the Father’s will, but less suitably of Christ’s (Eph. i. 11). 
The ywéc0 is peculiar to Lk. It recalls yevyOyrw 7d OéAnpad 
cov (Mt. vi. 10), which Lk. omits (xi. 2). For m\jy comp, x 
II, 14, 20. 
43, 44. As in the case of vv. 19, 20, we have to consider whether this 
eis part of the original text. For the evidence see the additional note 
at the end of ch. xxiii, One thing is certain, ‘“‘It would be ¢mfossible to 
regard these verses as a product of the inventiveness of the scribes. They can 
only be a fragment from the traditions, written or oral, which were, for a time 
at least, locally current beside the canonical Gospels, and which doubtless in- 
cluded matter of every degree of authenticity and intrinsic value. These verses 
and the first sentence of xxiii. 34 may be safely called the most precious among 
the remains of this evangelic tradition which were rescued from oblivion by the 
scribes of the second century” (WH. ii. App. p. 67). It matters little whether 
Lk. included them in his narrative, so long as their authenticity as evangelic 


tradition is acknowledged. In this respect the passage is like that respecting 
the Woman taken in Adultery. 


43. ddtn. “Was visible” to the bodily eye is obviously 
meant. It is against the context and the use of the expression in 
other places to suppose that internal perception of an invisible 
spiritual presence is intended Lk. is fond of the expression 
(i. 11, ix. 31, xxiv. 34; Acts ii. 3, vii. 2, 26, 30, 35, ix. 17, xiii. 31, 
xvi. 9, xxvi. 16; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 5-8), which Mt. and Mk. use 
once each (xvii. 3, ix. 4), and Jn. thrice (Rev. xi. 19, xii. 1, 3), but 
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not in his Gospel. The ax” odparod would not have been added 
if the presence of the Angel was invisible. 

énoxder. Elsewhere in N.T. only Acts ix. ro, of dewiiy 
strengthening: comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 40; Ecclus. l. 4; and this may 
well be the meaning here, but without excluding the strengtheni 
f soul and spirit. Either would tend to produce the other; a 
che sight of His Father’s messenger would strengthen both bedy 
and spirit. Commentators have speculated as to what the a 
said (see Corn. & Lap. ad 2). There is nothing to indicate that 
spoke. Hobart remarks of éoyver that, outside the LXX “its 
use in the transitive sense, ‘to strengthen,’ is confined to Hippocrates 
and St. Luke” (p. 80). In Acts ix. 1g the true reading is probably 
evirxvGy.* 

év dywria. Here only in N.T. Field contends that fer is 
the radical notion of the word. The passages in which it occurs 
in LXX confirm this view: 2 Mac. iii. 14, 16, xv. 19; Comp 
dyeray Esth. xv. 8 [v. 1]; Dan. i. 10; 2 Mac. iii ar, It is fre 
quently coupled with such words as 080s, Séos, doixy, ete. For 
examples see Field, O# JVorv. iii. p. 56. It is, therefore, an agony 
of fear that is apparently to be understood. Mk. has &Syuovel> 
with éx@auSeioGar, Mt. with AvweioGa.—xrevéorepor. “ More ex 
tendedly,” and hence “more persistently.” This seems to be | 
parallel to the wirrey éxl xpécwrory airod (Mt.) and ért ris ys — 
(Mk.). Heb. v. 7 probably refers specially to this. Comp. éxrevas 
of prayer, and éxrévea of worship and service, Acts xii. 5, xxvi. 7. 

44. dcel OpduBor atparos xataBaivorres. Even if xaraSaiverres 
(s V X, Vulg. Boh.) be right, the words do not seessari/y mean 
more than that the drops of sweat in some way resembled drops of 
blood, e.g. by their size and frequency. But it is not likely that no 
more than this is intended, or that the words are a metaphorical 
expression, like our “tears of blood.” That Justin in referring to 
the statement omits afuzaros—iSpads dorel OpduSor xareyetro (Jy. 
ciii.).—does not prove that he did not understand actual blood to 
be meant. Rather it shows that he considered that @pduSo, 
“ clots,” sufficiently expressed “drops of blood.” ® 


The expression ‘* bloody sweat” is probably a correct interpretation: and 
the possibility of blood exuding through the pores seems to be established by 
examples. Comp. Arist. A#st, Anim. ili, 19, De Mezeray states of Charles IX. 


1 Even Meyer is disposed to admit that this strengthening by an Angel is 
legendary, because it is “‘ singular” (adsonderlich), os not mentioned by Mt. 
or Mk., who has Peter to rest upon. Let us admit that perhaps Lk. did not 
mention it either. That does not prove that it is legendary; unless we are 
prepared to admit that the ministry of Angels after the temptation, which is 

us to this, and which is attested by both Mt. (iv. rz) and Mk, (i. 13), is 


also, 
2 In class. Grk. @pdu8os, both with and without aluaros, may mean a drop 
of blood (Aesch. Zum. 184; Chodph. 533, 546; Plato, Crit, p. 120 A.) 
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of France that ‘‘ During the last two weeks of his life (May 1574) his consti- 
tution made strange efforts . . . blood gushed from all the outlets of his body, 
even from the pores of his skin; so that on one occasion he was found bathed 
in a bloody sweat.” See W. Stroud, Zhe Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ, 1847, pp. 85-88, 379-389. Schanz cites Lonarz, De sudore sanguznis, 
Bonn, 1850, and Langen, Dze letzten Lebenstage, p. 214. Why is atyaros 
added, if no afua accompanied the l5pws? It would be visible in the moon- 
light, when Jesus returned to the disciples: «bz guzdem non solis oculis, sed 
guast membris omnibus ievisse videtur (Bernard, Jw Dom. Palm, Serm. 
lii, 4). 


45. Lk. is much more brief than Mt. and Mk., but adds dvacras 
ard THs tpocevxns and also dad rhs Avrys. Prolonged sorrow 
produces sleep, and in mentioning this cause of their slumber Lk. 
once more “spares the Twelve.” For dvaords see oni. 39, and 
for azé of the cause see on xix. 3, xxi. 26, xxiv. 41. 

46. Ti xafevSere; The special address to Peter is omitted. 

mpocetxeoQe tva py. All three assign this to the first return 
from prayer. No words are recorded of the second, and Lk. 
omits both it and the third. These movements are some evidence 
as to Christ’s human knowledge. Would He have come to the 
disciples, without waking them (as seems on the second occasion 
to have been the case), had He known beforehand that they were 
asleep? And does not etpicxe, which is in all three, almost 
imply that until He came He did not know, as in the case of the 
barren fig tree (Mk. xi. 13)? 


twa ph. ‘That... not” (Wic. RV.) rather than “lest” (Tyn. 
Gen. Rhem. AV.). Comp. ver. 40, where the constr. is equivalent, although 
not identical. In both places we have the pres. imperat. of continuous 
prayer. 


47-58. The Traitor’s Kiss and the Arrest of Jesus. Mt. xxvi. 
47-56; Mk. xiv. 43~52; Jn. xviii. 2-11. It would have been 
possible for Jesus to have evaded Judas by not going to the usual 
place (ver. 40) or by leaving it before he arrived. The sneer of 
Celsus, that Jesus went to the garden “to make His escape by 
disgracefully hiding Himself,” is out of place. By going and re- 
maining where Judas must find Him, He surrendered Himself 
voluntarily. As Origen says, “At the fitting time He did not 
prevent Himself from falling into the hands of men” (Ceé:. 
ii. 10). 

Ha “Er. abtod ANadodvtos ... SxAos Kal... ‘lod8as els Tay 
¥éSexa. These nine words are in all three accounts. He was 
still addressing the disciples when He was interrupted by a hostile 
multitude led by one of the Twelve. See Blass on Acts x. 44. 

pudfoat adtév. Lk. omits that it was a prearranged sign ; also 
the xaipe ‘PaGBef and the fact that an ostentatiously affectionate 
kiss (karepiAnoev) was given. Jn. does not mention the kiss. 
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His narrative shows how unnecessary tle treacherous signal was, 
for Jesus came forward and declared Himself.! 

48. iAjpar. First, with great emphasis. “Is it with a kiss 
that thou betrayest?” Osculo Filium hominis tradis? hoc est 
amoris pignore vulnus injfligis, et caritatis officio sanguinem fundis, 
et pacis instrumento mortem irrogas, servus Dominum, discipulus 
prodis magistrum, electus Auctorem (Bede). Jesus does not say, 
“betrayest thou Me?” but “betrayest thou the Son of Man?” 
He reminds Judas that it is the Messiah whom he is treating with 
this amazing form of treachery. Mt. words Christ’s rebuke very 
differently : “Eraipe, ef’ 3 répe. Mk. omits the rebuke. 

49. Kupie, et matdfouev ev paxaipy; Lk. alone records this 
question. It is said that “since it was illegal to carry swords on 
a feast-day, we have here another sign that the Last Supper had 
not been the Passover.” But if the pudyaipa was a large knife 
used for killing the lamb, this would not hold: see on ver. 38. 


For the constr. see on xiii. 23 and Burton, § 70, 169: and for the form 
paxaloy see on xxi. 24. 


50. cfs. All three use this indefinite expression: Jn. alone 
tells us that it was the impetuous Peter, who acted without waiting 
for Christ’s reply. When Jn. wrote it was not dangerous to dis- 
close the name of the Apostle who had attacked the high priest’s _ 
servant. And John alone gives the servant’s name. As a friend — 
of the high priest (xviii. 15) he would be likely to know the name 
Malchus. Malchus was probably taking a prominent part in the 
arrest, and Peter aimed at his head. 

76 ods adtod TS Sefidy. Mt. has @riov, Mk. and Jn. araprov. 
Jn. also specifies the 77gh¢ ear. Mt. records the rebuke to Peter, 
‘Put up again thy sword,” etc. 

51. “EGre €ws todrov. The obscurity of the saying is evidence 
that it was uttered: an invented utterance would have been 
plainer. If addressed to the disciples (as dwroxpieis implies, for 
He is answering either their question or Peter’s act), it probably 
means, “Suffer My assailants to proceed these lengths against 
Me.” If addressed to those who had come to arrest Him, it 
might mean, “Tolerate thus much violence on the part of My 
followers,”—violence which He at once rectifies. It can hardly 
mean, ‘‘ Allow Me just to touch the sufferer,” for He is still free, 
as ver. 52 implies: the arrest takes place at ver. 54. Some even 


1Jt was perhaps in memory of this treacherous act that the “kiss of 
peace” was omitted in public service on Good Friday. Tertullian blames 
those who omit it on fast-days which are less public and universal. But dze 
Pasche, quo communis et quast publica jejunzt religio est, merito deponimus 
osculum (De Orat, xviii.), At other times the omission would amount to a 
proclamation that one was fasting, contrary to Christ’s command. 
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make éws rovrov masc. “to go as far as Malchus”: but comp. 
Lev. xxvi. 18. In either of these last cases we should have had 
pe after éG@re. For édw see on iv. 41. 

idcato adréy. Lk. the physician alone records this solitary 
miracle of surgery. A complete restoration of the ear is meant 
and required. “He touched the eaz,” not the place where the 
ear had been. Peter’s act had seemed to place Jesus in the 
wrong and to justify His enemies: He was shown to be the 
Leader of dangerous persons. To undo this result it was necessary 
to render Malchus uninjured, and to surrender without resistance. 
This confirms the interpretation given above of "Eare éws rovrov: 
they are a public command to the disciples not to impede the 
arrest. Comp. Jn. xviii. 36. Marcion omitted vv. 49-51. 


In the Classecal Review of Dec. 1893 Dr. E. A. Abbott proposes to resolve 
this miracle into a misunderstanding of traditional language. The ingenuity is 
unconvincing. See Additional Note p. 545. 


52. tods wapayevopevous én’ adtév. These are not fresh arrivals, 
but portions of the 6xAos of ver. 47 more particularly described. 
There is nothing improbable in the presence of dpytepets, who are 
mentioned by Lk. alone. Anxiety about the arrest, which might 
be frustrated by a miscalculation of time, or by the people, or by 
a miracle, would induce them to be present. For otpatynyods tot 
iepod see on ver. 4. Jn. tells us that Roman soldiers with their 
chief officer were there also (xviii. 3, 12). Jesus addresses the 
Jewish authorities, who are responsible for the transaction. 


The reading én’ airév (A BDL TXT A Il), ‘against Him” (RV.), is to 
be preferred to mpés airév (§ G H R A), “‘to Him” (AV.) 3 but Tisch., with 
his bias for gt, adopts the latter. 


‘Qs ént AnorHv. First with emphasis. These words down to 
xa?’ ypépay are the same in all three accounts. Jesus is not a 
bandit (x. 30, xix. 46). The fact that they did not arrest Him 
publicly, nor without violence, nor in the light of day, is evidence 
that the arrest is unjustifiable. Perhaps éJ\wy means “clubs,” as 
Rhem. from fustibus (Vulg.): comp. Jos. B. /. ii. 9. 4. 

58. Every point tells: “‘ Every day there was abundant oppor- 
tunity ; you yourselves were there ; the place was the most public 
in the city; and you made no attempt to touch Me.” The 
sentence is certainly not a question (Hahn). Tisch. does not 
make even the first part, from as to ¢vAwv, a question: so also 
Wic. and Cran. 

GAN atrn éoriy, “But the explanation of such outrageous 
conduct is not difficult. This is your hour of success allowed 
by God; and it coincides with that allowed to the power of 
darkness.” So Euthym. dpa év 7 Svvaywv eAdBere war’ guov OedOer : 

33 
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comp. Jn. viii. 44. Perhaps there is an intimation that the night 
is a fit season for such work: comp. Jn. xiii. 30, and see Schanz, 
. 529. 

: 6 leant tod oxétous. See Lft. on Col. i. 13, where the same 
phrase occurs. He points out that éfovoia is sometimes used of 
unrestrained and tyrannical power, as well as of delegated and 
constitutional power. But the latter may be the meaning here. 
It is by Divine permission that Satan is 6 dpxwv tot xécpov 
tovrov (Jn. xiv. 30). 

Lk. omits the flight of @// the disciples, which Mt. and Mk. 
record. This is further evidence, if any be needed, that Lk. 
exhibits no animus against the Twelve. See on ver. 45 and vi. 13. 

54-62. Peter’s Denials are recorded in detail by all four 
Evangelists, who tell us that ¢hree denials were predicted (Mt. 
xxvi. 34; Mk. xiv. 30; Lk. xxii. 34; Jn. xiii. 38), and record three 
denials (Mt. xxvi. 70, 72, 74; Mk. xiv. 68, 70, 71; Lk. xxii. 57, 
58, 60; Jn. xviii. 17, 25, 27). As already pointed out, Lk. and 
Jn. place the prediction during the supper, Mk. and Mt. on the 
road to the Mount of Olives, which is less likely to be correct, if 
(as is probable) the prediction was made only once. 


As to the three denials, all four accounts are harmonious respecting the first, ~ 
but differ greatly respecting the second and third. The first denial, provoked — 
by the accusation of the maid, seems to have led to a series of attacks upon S._ 
Peter, which were mainly in two groups; and these were separated from one 
another by an interval, during which he was not much noticed. Each of the 
four narratives notices some features in these groups of attacks and denials: but 
it is unreasonable to suppose that they profess to give the exact words that were 
spoken in each case. See on viii. 24 for Augustine’s remarks on the different 
words recorded by the three Synoptists as uttered during the storm on the lake. 
Alford on Mt. xxvi. 69, and Westcott in an additional note on Jn. xviii., have 
tabulated the four narratives: see also Rushbrooke’s Syzoptécon, p. 114. With 
these helps the four can readily be compared clause by clause ; and the independ- 
ence of at least three of them soon becomes apparent. This independence 
results from truthfulness, and the variations will be a difficulty to those only who 
hold views of verbal inspiration which are contradicted by abundant phenomena 
both in O.T. and N.T. ‘‘St. Luke adds force to the episode by placing all 
three denials together. With St. John, however, dramatic propriety is sacrificed 
to chronological accuracy” (Lft. Bzb/cal Essays, p. 191). 


64. Xud\\aBévres. All four use this verb in connexion with the 
arrest of Jesus. It is freq. in Lk., especially of the capture of — 
prisoners: Acts i, 16, xii. 3, xxiii. 27, xxvi. 21. Jn. tells us that 
they bound Him and took Him zpés "Avvav zpérov, i.e. before His 
being examined by Caiaphas, as recorded Mt. xxvi. 57-68 and 
Mk. xiv. 53-65. Both these examinations were informal. They 
were held at night, and no sentence pronounced in a trial held at 
night was valid. Hence the necessity for a formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin after daybreak, to confirm what had been previously 
decided. This third ecclesiastical trial is mentioned by all the 
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Synoptists (ver. 66; Mt. xxvii. 1; Mk. xv. 1); whereas Jn. gives 
only the first (xviii. 12), and shows that it was in connexion with 
it that Peter’s denials took place. Lk. can hardly be said to give 
either of the first two hearings. He says that Jesus was taken to 
the high priest’s house, and was there denied by Peter and 
ill-treated by His captors; and then he passes on to the formal 
assembly of the Sanhedrin; but there is no mention of any 
previous examination. With the help of the other narratives, 
however, we obtain an account of all three hearings. The space 
devoted by all four to these Jewish and Roman trials seems to be 
out of proportion to the brief accounts of the crucifixion. But 
they serve to bring out the meaning of the crucifixion by exhibit- 
ing the nature of the Messiahship of Jesus. Why was Jesus con- 
demned to death by the Sanhedrin? Because He claimed to be 
the Son of God. Why was He condemned to death by Pilate? 
Because He claimed to be the King of the Jews. 

Hyayov Kal eiojyayov. “They led Him (away) and brought 
Him.” The latter verb is a favourite with Lk. See on ii. 27. 


DI, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. some Old Lat. texts Vulg. Aeth. omit xal elovy- 


ayor. 


eis thy oixtay tod dpxrepéws. It is impossible to determine 
whether this means of Annas or of Caiaphas (comp. iii. 30 and 
Acts iv. 6): but the narrative of Jn. (xviii. 12-24) renders it 
highly probable that Annas and his son-in-law Caiaphas shared 
the same palace, occupying different parts of it. As Lk. records 
no examination of Christ before either of them, we do not know 
whether he connects Peter’s fall with the hearing before Annas (as 
Jn.), or with that before Caiaphas (as Mt. and Mk.). All that he 
tells us is that Jesus was kept a prisoner and insulted between the 
night arrest and the morning sitting of the Sanhedrin. Possibly 
his authorities told him no more. 

jkodovber paxpdlev. This following at a distance is noted by 
all three. Quod sequitur, amorts est, quod e longo, timoris. 

55. wepraydvtwyr. Here only in N.T. Comp. 3 Mac. iii. 7. 
This would be April, at which time cold nights are not uncommon 
‘n Jerusalem, which stands high. 


ADRXTAATI have aydvrwy, which is peculiar to Lk. in the sense of 
kindling: viii. 16, xi, 33, xv. 8; Acts xxviii. 2. For év péow see on viii. 7. 

éxaOyro 6 Métpos péeoos aitéy. Cod. Am. and other MSS. of Vulg. 
have erat Petrus in medio eorum. All Greek texts have éxdé@yro. Where 
did Jerome find jv? See on ix. 44. 

Here only in N.T. is cvvxa6(fw intransitive: contrast Eph. ii. 6. DG, 
bedefff,ilq Vulg. Arm. Syr-Sin. have repixabicdyrwy. But a (conseden- 
tidus) supports NABLRX etc. (cuvkaGidvrwy): and this is doubtless 


right, 
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56. wadSioxy. All four use this word of the person who 
began the attack on Peter. Jn. says that she was the doorkeeper. 
It was not Pilate, nor any of the Sanhedrin, nor a mob of soldiers, 
but a single waiting - maid, who frightened the self-confident 
Apostle into denying his Master. Note the rus. 

mpos Td das. Comp. Mk. xiv. 54. For dtevioaca, which is a 
favourite word with Lk. (iv. 20 and often in Acts), Mk. has 
euPrepaca, 

kat obtos adv adtd Hy, The meaning of the xat is not obvious : 
as well as who? Possibly S. John, who was present and known to 
the household. With oiv atré jv comp. xxiv. 44; Acts xii. 7. 
The fondness of Lk. for o¥v here comes out. Mk. and Mt. have 
pera, and Jn. has é« rév padyrav. 

57. Odin ofda airéy. For airév Mk. and Mt. have the less 
explicitly false ré Xéyets. Lk. has 6 Aéyeus ver. 60, where they have 
tov dvOpwrov. Here Lk, again mitigates by omitting the oath 
which accompanied the second denial (Mt.), and the cursing and 
swearing which accompanied the third (Mt. Mk.). This first 
denial seems to have been specially public, éuzpooGev révrwv (Mt.). 

58. peta Bpaxd. Lk. alone states that a second denial followed 
close on the first. For érepos Mt. has dAAy, Mk. % wardioxn, Jn. 
elrov. For dvOpwre see on xii. 14. 

59. Siactdons doet Gpas pds. Mk. and Mt. say mera puxpov. © 
The classical diwornpse is peculiar to Lk. (xxiv. 51; Acts xxvii. 28. 
In LXX Exod. xv. 8; Prov. xvii. 9, etc.). 

dos tis. Jn. says a kinsman of Malchus; Mt. and Mk. say 
the bystanders. In this third attack all four call attention to the 
positiveness of the speaker; because he had seen Peter in the 
garden with Jesus (Jn.), and because of Peter’s Galilean Aadia 
(Mt.). The Galileans are said to have mixed the gutturals in 
pronunciation, and to have had in some respects a peculiar 
vocabulary. 

Suoxupifero. Classical, but only here and Acts xii. 15 in bibl. 
Grk. 

60. mapaxpijya. All four note how quickly the crowing 
followed upon the third denial. Lk. has his favourite rapaypjpa 
and Mk. his favourite et@vs: comp. v. 25, Vili. 44, 55, XVill. 43. 
But the graphic ér Aadodvtos adtod 1s given by Lk. alone. 

epdvycev dhéxtwp. No article: “a cock crew.” A few cursives 
insert 6. 

The objection which has been raised, that the Talmud pronounces fowls 
which scratch on dungheaps to be unclean, is futile. In this the Talmud is 
inconsistent with itself: and Sadducees would have no scruples about what was 


not forbidden by the written law. Certainly Romans would have no such 
scruples. 


61. otpapeis. Lk. alone preserves this incident Peter is 
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probably still in the court, while Jesus is inside. It is improbable 
that Jesus was present when Peter denied Him. He may have 
been visible through door or window, but scarcely within hearing. 
The otpadeis évéBXefeyv may have taken place as He was being 
led to or from the examination before Caiaphas. 

ojpepov. Lk. alone repeats this part of the prediction (ver. 34): 
otherwise all three have the same words. Jn. omits Peter’s recol- 
lection of the warning and also his bitter weeping. 


The o7juepov is omitted in A DI’ A Aand several Versions, but it is attested 
by SX BK LMT, Boh. Sah. Syr-Sin. Aeth. b ff, L 

62. WH. bracket this verse, which is wanting in abeff,il*r. But é 
Ilérpos (ATA A, Vulg.) is no doubt an addition both here and Mt. xxvi. 75. 


63-65. The First Mocking. As Lk. omits the examination by 
Caiaphas, it is impossible to determine whether he places this 
mocking before or after it. He knows that Jesus, after being 
denied by His chief Apostle, was insulted by His captors, and then 
taken before the Sanhedrin. His omissions seem to show that 
he is making no use of Mt. or Mk. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 67, 68; Mk. 
xiv. 65. 

63. ot cuvéxovtes aitév. Not members of the Sanhedrin, but 
the servants or soldiers in whose charge Jesus had been left. Here 
only is ovvéxew used of holding fast a prisoner. Comp. viil. 45 ; 
xix. 43. 

Sépovres. Comp. xii. 47, xx. 10, Of the five expressions which are used 
in describing these blows each Evangelist uses two: Lk. dépovres and raloas ; 
Mt. éxod\dgicay and épdmiay; Mk. xodadifew and parlopacw &daBor. 
Comp. the treatment of the Apostles, Acts v. 40; and of S. Paul, Acts 
xxi. 32, xxiii, 2. Lk. omits the spitting. All three have the Npodytevoov. 

65. érepa wodda. eonp. iii. 18. The statement here is made by Lk. 

P 


only. On the combination of participle and verb, describing the same action 
from different points of view, see Burton, § 121, 


66-71. The Third Jewish Trial. The Sanhedrin could hold 
no valid meeting before daybreak, and what had been irregularly 
done in the night had to be formally transacted after dawn.! 
Comp. Mt. xxvii. 1; Mk. xv. 1. But Lk. is quite independent ; 
whereas Mt. and Mk. have much in common. 

66. as éyévero jpépa. All three note the early hour: ¢i@vs 
apwi (Mk.), mpwias Sé yevouevns (Mt.). The expression 7uépa 
y‘verat is characteristic of Lk. Comp. iv. 42, vi. 13; Acts xii. 18, 
XVI. 35, Xxlli. 12, xxvii. 29, 33, 39. 

76 mpeoButépiov tol aod, dpxrepets Te Kat ypapparets, The 
meaning is that the three component parts of the Sanhedrin met, 

1 Synedrium magnum sedet a sacrificio jugt matutino ad sacrificium juge 

dianum (Maimonides, Sanhed. iii.) ; sesstones judict? sunt instituendss 
mane, non autem postquam homo edit et bibst (Synops. Sok. p. 56 0. 2). 
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and that Jesus was brought before the whole assembly. Mt. and 
Mk. also give the three parts as well as the whole. The place of 
meeting is not given by any. That portions of what is recorded of 
one examination should resemble portions of what is recorded of 
another is natural. Before Annas, Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrin 
the same questions would be asked. At this last and only valid 
trial everything of importance would have to be repeated. It is 
probable that 76 ovvédpiov avrav is here used in a technical sense 
for the Great Council or Sanhedrin. Comp. Acts iv. 15, v. 21, 27, 
34, 41, vi. 12, 15, xxii, 30, xxiii. 1, 6, 15, 20, 28, xxiv. 20. See 
Herzog, art. Syxedrium; Keim, Jes. of Naz. vi. pp. 63-72; 
Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. pp. 553-557; ist. of J. V. ch. v.; Farrar, 
L. of C. 11. Excurs, xiii.; and above all Schiirer, 7, P. im T. of 
J. C. I. i. pp. 163-195, where the literature of the subject is 
given. 


Note the re xal, which neither Mt. nor Mk. has. In the Gospel Lk. 
never has re without «al following: ii. 16, xii. 45, xxi. II, etc. 


67. Ei od ef & Xpiotds, etrrov piv. St tu es Christus, dic nobis 
(Vulg.). The ei is conditional, and the emphasis is on 6 Xpuorés, 
not on ov, This is the simplest construction, and is adopted by 
Luth. Wic. Rhem. RV. De W. Schanz, Mey. Nosg. Go. Hahn, etc. 
Others prefer, ‘“ Art Thou the Christ? tell us”: so Erasm. Tyn. 
Cran. Gen. AV. Or, “Tell us whether Thou art the Christ”: 
Ewald and some others. The question was vital; and in the 
examination recorded by Mt. and Mk. it was coupled with “ Art 
Thou the Son of God?” (ver. 70). 

*Edv Gpiv . . . damoxpiOjte. This part of Christ’s reply is 
peculiar to this occasion, whereas what follows (ver. 69) is almost 
verbatim as in Mt. and Mk. The meaning seems to be, “If I 
tell you that I am the Christ, ye will assuredly not believe ; and if 
I try to discuss the question, ye will assuredly refuse to do so.” 
Note that here the proceedings are conducted by the Sanhedrin as 
a body ; not, as in the earlier trial, by the high priest alone (Mt. 
Xxvi. 62, 63, 65; Mk. xiv. 60, 61, 63). For the addition 4 do- 
Avonre see additional note at the end of ch. xxiii. 

69. dd tod viv 8¢. His glorification has already begun: Jn. 
xli. 31. Hoc ipsum erat iter ad gloriam (Beng.) Comp. the 
parallel Acts vii. 56, where see Blass. 


The 6é is thus placed because dé rod viv is virtually one word. TR. with 
TAATI, Sah. omits 6¢, and Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. substitute yép. The Latin 
Versions are again interesting in their rendering of dd rod viv: a modo 
(acdr), ex hoc Vulg.): see oni. 48 and also on v. Io. 


70. elroy S¢ wdvtes. The wdvres is again peculiar to Lk. 
(vii. 35, xix. 37, xx. 18): in Mt. and Mk. the high priest asks the 
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question. In the allusion to Dan. vii. 13 they recognize a claim 
to Divinity, and they translate 6 vids rod dvOpdov into 6 vids Tod 
@cov. But it is not clear whether by the latter they mean the 
Messiah or something higher. ° 

pets Adyete Gti éyd eit. Both here and Jn. xviii. 37 “that I 
am” (English Versions, Godet) is more probable than “ decause I 
am” (Luth. Weiss, Hahn). A third possibility, to make the whole 
a question, is worth noting. For other cases of ambiguous dr 
comp. i. 45, vii. 16, xix. 31. 

71. jxotcapev. “We have heard” that He claims to be the 
Messiah and the Son of God. It is quite natural that in accusing 
Him to Pilate nothing is said about this charge of blasphemy,— 
one of great. weight with the Sanhedrin, but which the heathen 
procurator would not appreciate. 

XXII. 1-7. The Civil Trial before Pilate. Comp. Mt. 
XXVil. 2, 11, 12; Mk. xv. 1-3; Jn. xviii. 28-37. Lk. assumes 
that his readers know that Jesus was condemned to death by the 
Sanhedrin. But it was necessary to have Him condemned by the 
Roman procurator also, in order that the sentence might be 
executed, and without delay, by him who possessed péypt rod 
kteivey éEovoiay (Jos. B. /. ii. 8. 1).1 It is almost certain that at 
this time the Jews were deprived of the right of inflicting capital 
punishment. They sometimes did inflict it and risked the conse- 
quences, as in the case of S. Stephen: and the Romans sometimes 
found it expedient to ignore these transgressions (Jn. v. 18, 
vii. 1, 25, viil. [5,] 59; Acts v. 33, xxi. 31, xxvi. 10). A good deal 
would depend upon the character of the execution and the humour 
of the procurator. But besides Jn. xviii. 31 we have the express 
statement, guvadraginta annis ante vastatum templum ablata sunt 
judicia capitalia ab Israéle (Bab, Sank. f. 24,2). See Blass on 
Acts vii. 57. 


But it is quite possible that in some of the cases in which the Jews are repre- 
sented as trying to put persons to death, the meaning is that they wished to 
hand them over to the Romans for execution. See notes on Jn. xviii. 31 in 
Camb. Grk. Test. In the accounts of this Roman trial we have the attempts of 
the Jews to induce Pilate to condemn Jesus contrasted with Pilate’s attempts to 
save Him from execution. The Sanhedrin hoped that Pilate would confirm their 
sentence of death; but Pilate insists on trying the case himself. This he does 


1 The expressions jus gladit and potestas gladii are of later date. Professor 
Chwolson argues that the Sadducees were dominant when Jesus was condemned 
to death. It was against the law as maintained by the Pharisees to sentence a 
criminal and execute him within a few hours. The law required an interval of 
forty days for the collection of evidence on his behalf. It was the Sadducees, 
the servile upholders of Roman authority, who took the lead against Christ. 
They were the wealthy class, who lived on the temple sacrifices and dues, and 
therefore were bitter antagonists of a Teacher whose doctrine tended to the 
reform of lucrative abuses (Das /etzte Passamahl Christi, etc., Appendix), 
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in his mpacrdépioy or palace (Mt. xxvii. 17; Mk. xv. 163 Jn. xviii. 28, 33, 
xix. 9). But we do not know where this was. A little later than this (Philo, Leg. 
ad Gaium, § 38, ed. Mangey, ii. 589) the Roman governor resided in ‘‘ Herod’s 
Preetorium,” a large palace on the western hill of the city. But Pilate may have 
used part of the fortress Antonia, the site of which is supposed to be known 3 
and some conjecture that a chamber with a column in it is the scene of the 
scourging. For the rather considerable literature concerning Pilate see Leyrer 
in Herzog, art. Pélatus, sub fin., and Schiirer, Jewish People, etc. I. ii. p. 82, 
who refers especially to G. A. Miiller, Pontius Pilatus, Stuttgart, 1888. 


1. dvactdv d&rav 73 tAHO0s. All three words are characteristic: 
see on i. 39, On iii. 21, and on i. 10. The whole body of the 
Sanhedrin (atrév) is meant, not including the populace, who at 
this point are not mentioned in any of the accounts. 

émt tov MetNGtov. Neither in order to shift the responsibility 
on to him, nor to avoid disturbing the feast with a Jewish execu- 
tion, nor to ensure death by crucifixion, but simply in order to get 
their own sentence of death confirmed. 

2. Lk. is alone in giving clearly the three political charges, 
which could not fail to have weight with Pilate: (1) seditious 
agitation, (2) forbidding tribute to Tiberius, (3) assuming the title 
of king. The point of 7jp§avro seems to be that they began to do 
all this, but Pilate interposed: comp. v. 21, xii. 45, Xill. 25, XIX. 37. 
The todtov is probably contemptuous: “this fellow” (Tyn. Cov. 
Cran. Gen. AV.). Whether edpapev refers to “catching in the 
act” or to “discovering by investigation” is not certain. 


The form epapev is well attested here (B* LT X) as dvefpap in ii. 16. In 
2 Sam. xvii. 20 we have eijpay with #\@ay and wap7\Oay. See small print 
on i. 59. 


Stactpépovra 7d eOvos pay. They imply that the perversion of 
the nation was seditious. The excitement caused by Christ’s 
ministry was notorious, and it would nat be easy to prove that it 
had no political significance. For the verb comp. ix. 41; Acts 
xiii, 10, xx. 20; Exod. v. 4; 1 Kings xviii. 17, 18. 

Kwdvovta dpous Katoapt Si8dvar. Jesus had done the very 
opposite a day or two before (xx. 25). But this second charge 
seemed to be of one piece with the third. If He claimed to be a 
king, He of course would forbid tribute to a foreign power. Vulg. 
wrongly changes the dave of Lat. Vet. to dari. 

Xptotov Baowdéa. .  Messias, a king” (comp. ii. 11) is more 
probable than either “King Messias,” or, “an anointed king” 
(Schegg). They add BaciAéa that Pilate may know the political 
significance of Xpiords (Schanz). It is here that the charge made 
before Pilate approximates to the charge on which they condemned 
Jesus (xxii. 69-71). But with them it was the theological signi- 
ficance of His claim that was so momentous: and this Pilate 
could not regard. 
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Epiphanius (J/arc. 316, 317, 346) tells us that after diacrpépovra rd £Ovos 
Msxcion inserted kal xaradtovra Tov vépor Kal rods mpopiras ; and that after 
kwdvovTa . . . diddvac he added xat dwoorpépovra tas yuvaixas Kal ra 
téxva. The former of these interpolations is found in various MSS. of 
the Old Latin, e¢ solventem legem [nostram] et prophetas (bce ffgilq), and in 
some MSS, of Vulg. (EQ R), while the latter is added to ver. 5 in some Old 
Latin texts: see below. Prof. Rendel Harris attributes these insertions to 
Marcion himself, who was himself accused of these things, Zexts & Studies, 
ii. I, p. 230. See small print note on xvi. 17. 


8. 20 ef 6 Baotheds THv “loudaiwy; All four record this question, 
and in exactly these words. The pronoun is emphatic, implying 
that His appearance was very much against such a claim. 

x0 Aéyets. Like the reply in xxii. 70, this is probably not inter- 
rogative. It condenses a conversation given at greater length by 
Jn., without whose narrative that of the three is scarcely intelligible. 
It would be extraordinary that Pilate should simply hear that Jesus 
admitted that He claimed to be King of the Jews, and at once de- 
clare, “I find no fault in this man.” But a conversation with Jesus 
had convinced Pilate that He was a harmless enthusiast. He did 
not claim to be a king in the ordinary sense. 

4, kai tods dxdous. The first mention of them. The procession 
of the Sanhedrin would attract a crowd; and perhaps some had 
come to ask for the customary release of a prisoner (Mk. xv. 8). 


afriov = airla is peculiar to Lk., and is always combined with a negative: 
wv. 14, 22; Acts xix. 40, 


5. éxicyuoy. Intransitive, as in 1 Mac. vi. 6, so that nothing 
is to be understood: ‘‘they were the more urgent,” zzvalescebant 
(Vulg.). ‘They became more definite in their accusations, because 
Pilate took the matter too easily. 

Kal’ Sdns Tis “loudaias. Comp. iv. 44. Whether this means 
the whole of Palestine (i. 5, vii. 17; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, Xi. I, 29) OF 
Judza proper (ii. 4; Acts i. 8, viii. 1), is uncertain. In either 
case we have allusion to an activity of Jesus in southern Palestine 
of which Lk. records very little. 

amd ths TadtNaias. MVutrix seditiosorum hominum (Grot.). The 
éws &S¢ may have special reference to the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem ; but it may also refer to previous visits of Jesus to the 
city. 

With the constr. dptduevos dd. . . Ews comp. Acts i. 22; Mt. xx. 8; 
[Jn. viii. 9]. The very words xa’ 8dns ris "lovdalas, dptduevos awd rijs 
TadtAalas occur Acts x. 37. 

At the end of ver. 5 Cod. Colb. adds et filzos nostros et uxores avertit a 
nobis, non enim baptézatur sicut nos; and Cod. Palat. has the same down to 
vobzs, and continues ow enim baptizantur sicut et nos nec se mundant. 

The retention of *‘ Jewry” in AV. here, Jn. vii. 1, and Dan. v. 13 (where the 
same word is translated ‘‘ Jewry” and ‘‘ Judah”) was probably an oversight. 

7. émuyvovs. Freq. in Lk. in the sense of ‘‘ thoroughly ascertain” ; 
wii. 37; Acts xix. 34, xxii. 29, xxiv. II, xxviii. I, etc. 
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évéreppev aitév. The verb may be used in the legal sense of 
“sending up” to a higher authority or “referring” to another 
jurisdiction, like remitto, which Vulg. has here and vv. 11, 15: 
comp. Acts xxv. 21; Jos. B. /. ii. 20.5; Philo, De Creat. Prin. 
viii. But in vv. 11, 15 the meaning “send Jack” is more suitable, 
and may be retained here: comp. Philem. 11. If Jesus originally 
belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, sending Him to Herod was 
sending Him dack; just as the man Jorn blind is said to recover 
his sight (dvaBdérew), because sight is natural to man (Jn. 
ix. 15, 18). It was perhaps chiefly in order to get rid of a difficult 
case, or to obtain official evidence from the tetrarch, that Pilate 
sent Jesus, rather than merely to conciliate Antipas. Justin says 
that Pilate xapifdpevos Sedeuevov tov Inoodv érempe (Z7y. cili.) ; and 
comp. Vespasian allowing Agrippa to have the prisoners who came 
from the latter’s kingdom (Jos. B. /. iii. 10. 10). Herod had 
come up to keep the feast, and probably occupied the palace of 
the Asamonzans (2. //. ii. 16. 3; Amt. xx. 8. 11). 

8-12. §The Trial before Herod. It has been noticed by 
Schleiermacher that its omission by Jn. is no serious objection to 
its authenticity. ‘The transaction is too circumstantially detailed 
to admit a doubt, and our reporter seems to have had an acquaint- 
ance in the house of Herod who supplied him with this fact, as 
John seems to have had in the house of Annas” (S. Luke, p. 304, 
Eng. tr.). Joana, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward (viii. 3), 
would be a likely source of information: see on viii. 3 and 
XXIV. IO, 

8. fv Oddwv, Td dxovew, HAmLev. These expressions indicate 
the continuance of the wishing, hearing, and hoping: comp. ix. 9. 
Such curiosity is not gratified any more than the demand for signs 
from heaven (xi. 29). With é& tkavav xpévay comp. xpdve ixavg 
(vill. 27; Acts viii. 11), xpdvous ixavous (xx. 9). 


TR. follows ARIAA in reading é lxavod, to which HMXII add 
xpévov. But SBDLT, Sah. Arm. give the plural. 


9. aités Sé obSev dmexpivaro atté. “But He on His part 
answered him nothing.” The language and tone of Antipas 
showed that he was in no condition to profit by anything that 
Jesus might say: see on iii. 1. ‘He regarded Jesus as a sight.” 
Vor &mexpivaro comp. iii. 16. 


Cod. Colb. adds guast non audiens: and Syr-Cur. has the more remark- 
able guast non ibd erat. This may have suggested the possibly Docetic touch 
in the Gospel of Peter, ‘‘ He held His peace as 2” no wise feeling pain.” Both 
Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. for év \éyors ikavots have ‘in cunning words.” Syr- 
Sin. omits vv. 10, II, 12. 

10. torijxercav. This, and not elorjxew, is the pluperf. of lorapas. 
The evidence varies in the fourteen places; hut lor#xew is never a mere 
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itacism, and is freq. in LXX. Even B, which often prefers ec to «, supports 
lorie five times (WH. ii. App. p. 162). 

evtéves. ‘* At full stretch, vehemently,” in N.T. only here and Acts 
Kviii. 28: comp. Josh. vi. 8; 2 Mac. xii. 23. In Latin texts we have 
tnstanter (c), fortiter (d), vehementer (ar), constanter (f Vulg.). Apparently 
they had kept silence while Herod was questioning Jesus; but His silence 
had exasperated them. 


1l. éfoulevjoas . . . éumatias, These participles are put first 
in their clauses with emphasis. Herod’s baffled curiosity takes 
this despicable revenge: comp. xviii. 9; Gal. iv. 14. We need 
not suppose that Antipas formally pronounced Him innocent, 
but that he did not condemn Him to death. He evaded the 
responsibility, as Pilate tried to do. In the Gospel of Peter Herod 
sentences the Lord ; and when “ Joseph, the friend of Pilate and 
of the Lord,” asks Pilate defore the crucifixion for the Lord’s body, 
Pilate sends to ask Herod for it. The chief guilt throughout is 
transferred from Pilate to Herod and the Jews. 

ody Tots otpatedpacw. Probably a guard of honour: cum mili- 
tibus suis (f). It was one of these perhaps that he had sent to 
behead John in the prison (Mk. vi. 27; Mt. xiv. 10). It was fitting 
that the prince who had murdered the Baptist should mock the 
Christ. 

épatgas. He treats Him as a crazy enthusiast, and gives a 
mock assent to His claim to be a king, which the scribes no 
doubt reported. Latin texts have ¢vrisit (c), inludens (d), deludens 
(r), delusum (a), inlusit (Vulg.). 

éoOijta Napmpdv. “A bright robe,” splendidum (c), rather than 
‘“‘a white robe,” candida (a), alba (f Vulg.).. That it was a ‘éoga 
candida to mark Him as a candidate for royalty, is not likely: it 
was to mark Him as already king. The epithet does not indicate 
its colour, but its “gorgeous” character: comp. Jas. ii. 2, 3. In 
Acts x. 30 it is used of angelic apparel. Elsewhere in N.T. éo6ys 
occurs only xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10, xii. 21: comp. 2 Mac. viii. 35, 
xi. 8. 

12. éyévovto $2 pidor. Although Pilate failed in the attempt to 
transfer the responsibility to Herod, yet something was gained by 
the transaction. In the Gosfel of Peter Herod addresses him as 
*AdcA@é IletAaGre. The cause of enmity may easily have been some 
dispute about jurisdiction. 


Ephrem conjectured that the enmity arose through Pilate sending soldiers 
to punish the chief men of Galilee who had been the guests of Herod when he 
put the Baptist to death, and that this was the occasion when the blood of 
Galileans was mingled with their sacrifices. For the importance of this 
strange idea asa link in the evidence respecting the Déatessaron see Rendel 
Harris in Contemp. Review, Aug. 1895, p. 279. 

D transposes the clauses, and has dydlg for éxOpqa: Srres 8 ev dndla 6 II. 
x. O‘H. éyévovro pitas év airy 7. Hu. So aiso Cod. Colb. cssm essent autem 
in dissenstonem pil. et her. facti sunt amict in illa die. 
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18-25. The vain Attempts of Pilate to avoid Sentencing Jesus 
to Death. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 15-26; Mk. xv. 6-15. Pilate’s first 
two expedients had failed: (1) telling the Jews to deal with the 
case themselves; (2) sending it to Herod. He now tries two 
others: (3) to release Him in honour of the feast ; (4) to scourge 
Him and let Him go. Roman dislike of a gross injustice to an 
innocent person possibly influenced him ; but perhaps the chief 
motive was the superstitious fear, produced by his wife’s dream 
and confirmed by Christ’s bearing and words. Jn. states that he 
again and again declared Jesus to be innocent (xviii. 38, xix. 4, 6). 
In wording Lk. is not very similar to either Mt. xxvii. 15-26 or 
Mk. xv. 6-15; but the substance of all three is the same. Jn. is 
more full and quite independent ; he distinguishes the conversa- 
tion inside the pvx/orium with Jesus and outside with the Jews. 

13. ouvkadeodpevos. See on ix. 1. Pilate in taking the matter 
in hand again summons not only the hierarchy, whose bitterness 
against Jesus he knew, but the populace, whom he hoped to find 
more kindly disposed, and able to influence their rulers. 

14. dwootpépovta tov hadv. “Seducing the people from their 
allegiance.” He condenses the three charges in ver. 2 into one. 
Note the emphatic éya and the évdmov iuady: the one anticipates 
“‘Hpw#dys, and the other implies that they know with what thorough- 
ness the case has been investigated. 

dvaxpivas. In its forensic sense of a judicial investigation the 
word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts iv. 9, xii. 19, xxiv. 8, 
xxvill. 18). But the classical use for a preliminary examination 
must not here be pressed. See Dict. of Grk. and Rom. Ant., att. 
Anakrisis ; Gardner and Jevons, pp. 574 ff. Pilate’s od0év eGpoy is in 
direct contradiction to their evpajev (ver. 2). For aitvov see on ver. 4. 

15. GA od8€ ‘HpwSys. Therefore the friendship between Herod 
and Pilate is hardly “‘a type of Judaism and Heathenism leagued 
together to crush Christianity.” Both were willing to set Jesus 
free. What we see here *, however, an anticipation of what not 
unfrequently happened during the first three centuries, viz. that 
Jewish mobs incited the heathen against the Christians. 

dvérempev yap adtov mpds pds. This reading agrees better with 
“No, nor yet Herod” than does “ For I sent you to him,” and the 
external evidence for it is decisive, 


For the text, S BK LMTII and some cursives; for dvereuya yap Suds 
mpds adr6v, AD XT AA. Versions are divided, Latt. against Agyptt., while 
Syrr. including Syr-Sin. have the conflate, ‘‘ For I sent Flim to him.” Wic. 
had a Lat. text such as Cod. Brix. am remisit eum ad mos, for he renders 
“*For he hath sent Him again tous,” although Vulg. has xam remdsi vos ad 
zllum. Some Latin authorities combine both readings. 


éotiv wempaypévov aitd. “Is done dy Him,” or “hath been 
done 4y Him” {RV.). The former is perhaps better, as giving the 
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result of the trial before Herod. The dat. indicates that what is 
done stands to the person’s credit ; Win. xxxi. 10, p. 274: XXiV. 35 
is not parallel. ‘Nothing worthy of death is done unto Him” 
(AV.) is scarcely sense. Cov. has “There is brought upon Him 
nothing that is worthy of death.” For the periphrastic perfect see 
Burton, § 84. 

16. wowSedcas. He uses a light word to express the terrible 
fiagellatio, in order to excuse the injustice to his own conscience, 
and to hide his inconsistency from them. It is no punishment, 
but a chastisement to warn Him to be more circumspect in future. 
But the priests would see that a judge who was willing to inflict 
this on an innocent person could be induced by further pressure to 
inflict death. Scourging was sometimes fatal: Hor. Saé. i, 2. 41; 
comp. i. 3. 119. Comp. Deut. xxii. 18. 


17. This verse is wanting in ABK LTII, Sahe a, while D, Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. A®th, insert it after ver. 19. It is a gloss based on Mt. xxvii. 15 
and Mk. xv. 6. Alf. urges that dvdyxny efyev is an idiom in Lk.’s manner. 
But Lk. uses it only once (xiv. 18), as do also S. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 37) and 
S. Jude (3). Homeceoteleuton (ANATKHN, ANEKPATON) might explain 
the omission in one family of witnesses; but against this is the widespread 
omission, and the fact that the gloss is inserted in two different places. The 
passage reads more naturally without the gloss than with it. 

18. avékpayov. We have the I aorist iv. 33, viii. 28; Mk. i. 23, vi. 49: 
and in LXX both aorists are common. Here ADXT have dvéxpatay, 
NBLT dvéxpayov. Here only in bibl. Grk. does raymrAnGel occur. 


Aipe todtov. medio tolle istum: Acts xxi. 36, xxii. 22; Mt. 
Xxiv. 39; Jn. xix. 15: comp. Acts vili. 33. They are perhaps re- 
calling such passages as Deut. xvii. 7, xix. 19. 

darddugov 8é *piv. Nothing is known of this custom of releas- 
ing a prisoner at the Passover apart from the Gospels. Pilate says 
_ “Ye have a custom” (Jn. xviii. 39), which is against the hypothesis 
that he originated it. ‘The Herods may have done so in imitation 
of Roman customs. At the first recorded dctisternium prisoners 
were released (Livy, v. 13. 7). 

BapaBBav. “Son of Abba” (father). Other instances of the 
name are given by Lightfoot: Samuel Bar-Abba, Nathan Bar- 
Abba (Hor. Heb. Mt. xxvii. 16). But evidence is wanting that 
Abba was a proper name. On the remarkable reading “Jesus 
Barabbas” Mt. xxvii. 16, 17 see WH. ii. App. 19. 

19. 814 ordow twa yevopévyy. Of Barabbas they might with 
some truth have said rotrov evpayev Suactpépovta 7d €Ovos (ver. 2). 
Not that he had originated the ordovs, but that he had taken a 
conspicuous part in it. The ordows was probably no popular move- 
ment, but some plundering disturbance. Jn. calls him simply “a 
robber,” and he may have been connected with the other two 
robhers who were crucified with Jesus The rather awkward order 
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of the words in the verse is perhaps to intimate that while the 
atdows took place in the city the murder did not. 


On the rare form of periphrastic tense (j» with aor. part.), see Burton, 
§ 20, PdnOels is the reading of BLT, for which 8A DXT etc. have the 
more usual BeBAnu(u)évos: and while NBLTX,fq have é& rg pvdakg, 
ADT Aetc. have the obvious correction els rhvy guAakijp. 

Excepting Mk. xv. 7 and Heb. ix. 8, ordovts in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(ver. 25; Acts xv. 2, xix. 40, xxiii. 7, 10, xxiv. 5). In LXX it represents 
ee Hebrew words of different meaning. Syr-Sin. here has “ wick 

eeds. 


20. That we should read 6¢ (S ABDT, Latt. Boh. Sah.) and not od» 
(XT AAetc.) after rdw is certain. That adrots is to be added after rpoc- 
eddvycey (NS BLT, Latt. Boh. Sah. Syr-Cur. Ath.) is also certain. But 
Lk. uses the verb absolutely, xiii. 123 Acts xxi. 40. Contrast vii. 32; Acts 
xxii, 2, 


éxepdvouv. “ Kept shouting at him”: clamabant (f), proclama- 
bant (a), succlamabant (Vulg.). In N.T. the verb is peculiar to 
Lk. (Acts xii. 22, xxi. 34, xxil. 24); but it is classical. According 
to all four Gospels the demand for crucifixion was not made until 
Pilate had proposed to release Jesus on account of the feast. Lk. 
and Jn. give the double cry, “ Crucify, crucify.” Mt. has oravpw- 
Oyrw, Mk. and Jn. oravpwoov, Lk. oravpov. 


We must read cratpov, 2 aor. imper. act., and not cravpof, mid. NB 
DF* have oravpov (4s), while AL PXT etc. have cratpwoor (2s); but 
U 157, abefff,1 Arm, Aeth. omit the second ‘‘ Crucify.” 


22, Ti yap naxdv éwoinoev; So in all three. The yap means 
“Impossible ; for what evil hath this man done?” This is well 
represented by the idiomatic “Why,” which we owe to the Vulg. 
Quid enim, through Rhem. Cov. has “ What evil ¢Aez,” etc. The 
tpitov refers to vv. 4 and 14. 

od8ev attiov Savdtov. The Oavdrov is a qualification added after 
the failure of the mission to Herod (ver. 15). Previously it was 
ovdév aircov without limitation (vv. 4, 14). In his weakness Pilate 
begins to admit, “Well, perhaps He may be guilty of something: 
but He is not guilty of a capital offence.” He began by saying 
that Herod had not found Him worthy of death. Now he says 
the same himself. In each case the proposal is the same,—zav- 
Sevoas drroAvow (vv. 16, 22). 

23. érékewro . p. aitodpevor. Comp. madAov éréxerro aftav, 
padrov éréxewto Pracgdnpodvres (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 6, xx. 5. 3). 
With dovais peydrars comp. i. 42, iv. 33, viii. 28, xvii. 15, etc. 

katioxuov. Comp. xxi. 36: “they prevailed,” but not until 
Pilate had tried whether the raidevew would satisfy them (Jn. 
xix, 1). Mt. and Mk. connect the scourging with the cruci- 
fixion, because it usually preceded this punishment in Roman 
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law.! It is extremely unlikely that Pilate allowed the scourging 
io be repeated. He merely separated it from the crucifixion in 
the hope that the latter would not be required. Note the 
impressive repetition of ¢wvai. 

24. éwéxpwev. “He gave sentence”; 2 Mac. iv. 47; 3 Mac. 
iv. 2. Here only in N.T., but classical. For 13 airnpa comp. 
Phil. iv. 6. 

25. dwéhucev . . . wapédwxev, This tragic contrast is in all 
three ; and all four use wapédwxev of the final surrendez Comp. 
Acts iii. 14, and note the contrast between these aorists and the 
imperfect jrtodvro, “kept demanding.” Both the repetition of 
tov Sa otdow, x.t.A. and the addition of 1 Oedyjpat. atta are 
peculiar to Lk. The writer thus emphasizes the enormity of the 
transaction. In the Gosfel of Peter Herod is present at this point 
and gives the sentence. He does not wash his hands, and the 
blame is transferred to him and the Jews. So also in the Acéa 
Pilati (B. x.) it is the Jews who hastily execute the sentence, as 
soon as Pilate has pronounced it. Comp. Justin (Z7y. cviii.) dv 
oTavpwcdvrwv Hyov. 

26-32. § The Road to Calvary, Simon the Cyrenian, and the 
Daughters of Jerusalem. With the exception of ver. 26, the whole 
of this is peculiar to Lk. In ver. 26 his wording is closer to Mk. 
xv. 21 than to Mt. xxvii. 32. 

26. Kupnvatov. Josephus tells of the origin of the Jewish 
colony in Cyrene (Afvon. ii. 4), and quotes Strabo respecting it 
(Anz. xiv. 7. 2): this gives us important information respecting 
that branch of the Dispersion. Comp. Azzé. xvi. 6. 1, 5; 1 Mac. 
xv. 23; 2 Mac. il. 23. That Cyrene was the chief city of the 
district, which is the modern Tripoli, is shown by the name 
Cyrenaica and by Acts ii. 10. For the literature of the subject 
see D.B.? i. p. 688. This Simon may have been a member of the 
Cyrenian synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). It has been pro- 
posed to identify him with “Symeon that was called Niger,” who 
is mentioned in company with “ Lucius of Cyrene” (Acts xiii. 1). 
But Simon or Symeon was one of the commonest of names; and 
Lk. would probably have given the same designation in both 
books, if he had meant the same person. If the Rufus of Rom. 
xvi. 13 is the Rufus of Mk. xv. 21, then the wife of Simon of 
Cyrene was well known to S. Paul. 

épxdpevov dm dypot. Mk. has the same. He might be taking 
‘a sabbath day’s journey ”; so that this is no proof as to the date. 
But he would not be likely to be coming in from the country on 
such a sabbatical day as Nisan 15. 

1 Jos. B./. ii. 14. 9, v. 11. 13 Livy, xxii, 13. 6, xxxiii. 36. 3; Cic. Jn Verr 
v. 62. 162. Capital punishment of anv kind was generally, according to Roman 
custom, preceded by beating. 
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The gen. of TR. following APTA etc. (Zluwvds ros Kupqvalov) is prob- 
ably a grammatical correction. 


énéOnkavy adt@ tov otaupév. His being a provincial may have 
made them more ready to make free with him. Perhaps it was 
only the cross-beam (patibu/um) which he carried; and if he 
carried both pieces, they would not be fastened together as finally 
erected. On the shape of the cross see Justin, Z7y. xci.; 1 Aol. 
lv.; Iren. ii, 24. 43 Tert. Adv. Jud. x.; Ad. Nat. xii.; and 
Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Cross”; Kraus, Real-Enc. d. Chr. Alt. it. 
p. 225. At first Jesus carried it Himself (Jn. xix. 17), according 
to the usual custom, éxaoros tév Kaxovpywv éxpéper Tov éavTov 
atavpov (Plutarch, De Serva Num. Vind. ix. p. 554 B), as indicated by 
the word furcifer: but He was physically unable to continue to do 
so. Indeed it has been inferred from $épovow abrév (Mk. xv. 22) 
that at length He was unable even to walk, and was therefore 
carried to Golgotha: but comp. Mk. i. 32, vii. 32, Vill. 22, ix. 19. 
On the other hand Lange interprets ¢épev Gricfev as meaning 
that Simon carried the lower end, while the top was still carried 
by Jesus. But this is not in harmony with tva dpy tov oravpov 
avtrod (Mt. Mk.). Syr-Sin. here has, “that he might bear the 
cross and follow Jesus.” 


The Basilidian Gnostics taught that Simon was crucified in the place of 
Jesus, being transformed by Jesus to look like Him, while Jesus in the form of 
Simon stood by and laughed at His enemies: and it was for this reason that 
they disparaged martyrdom, as being an honour paid, not to Christ, but to 
Simon the Cyrenian. See Photius, 2zd/. cxiv. 292. Irenzeus (i. 24. 4) wrongly 
attributes this doctrine to Basilides himself, who was not docetic, but made 
the sufferings of Jesus an essential part of his system. Contrast Hippol. 
Refut. vii. 15. The Mahometans teach a similar doctrine; that God deceived 
the Jews and caused them to crucify a spy, or an emissary of Judas, or Judas 
himself, in mistake for Jesus. See Sale’s Koran, pp. 38, 70, Chandos ed. 


27. yuvaixav at éxérrovro. This incident is in place in the 
“Gospel of Womanhood” (i. 39-56, ii. 36-38, vii. 11-15, 37-50, 
vill. 1-3, X. 38-42, xi. 27, xlii. 11-16). These are probably not 
the women who had ministered to Him previously (viii. 1-3), but 
sympathizers from the city. Comp. Zech. xii. 10-14. In the 
Gospels there is no instance of a woman being hostile to Christ. 
For éxéatovro comp. viii. 52 and Mt. xi. 17. 


The «al after a!—‘‘ which also bewailed” (AV.)—must be omitted upon 
decisive evidence: A BC* D LX, Boh. Sah. Vulg. etc. 


28. otpadels mpds aitds. As they were following Him, this 
would hardly have been possible, if He was still carrying the cross : 
comp. Vil. 9, 44, 55, X. 23. For “daughter of” = “inhabitant of” 
comp. Is. xxxvii. 22; Zeph. iii. 14; Jer. xlvi. 19; Ezek. xvi. 46. 

ph KAalere én’ end mAhy ep" gautas KAalere. Comp Judg. 
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xi. 37, 38. _ Note the chiasmus, making the contrast between éyé 
and éavrds very emphatic. His sufferings will be short, and are 
the road to glory: theirs will be prolonged, and will end in shame 
and destruction. Christ is not rebuking mere sentimentality or 
sympathetic emotion, as if the meaning were that they ought to 
lament their own sins rather than His sufferings. The form of 
command is similar to that in x. 20. They are not wrong in 
weeping for Him: nevertheless there is something else for which 
they may weep with far greater reason. That for which He wept 
(xix. 41-44) may rightly move them to tears,—the thought that a 
judgment which might have been averted must now take its 
course. For the legend of Veronica see D. of Chr. Biog. iv. 
p. 1107. 


Comp. an eloquent passage in a lecture on the relation of Art to Religion 
by Ruskin, in which he contrasts the barren emotion produced by realistic 
representations of the past agonies of Christ with Ths gee realization of the 
present miseries of mankind (Lectures on Art, Oxford, 1870, § 57, p. 54). 


29. Epxovrat fpepar. “ Days are coming”: comp. Heb. viii. 8 ; 
Jer. vii. 32, ix. 25, xvi. 14, xix. 6, xxiii. 5, 7, etc. In all these cases 
idov precedes épxovrat. In Lk. the fut. is more common: v. 35, 
XVii. 22, xix. 43, xxi. 6. Here the nom. to épotow is not ra tékva 
tpav, but “ people, the world in general”: man wird sagen. 

Maxdptat at oretpat. As a rule childless women are com- 
miserated or despised (i. 25, 36), but in these dreadful times they 
will be congratulated. Comp. Eur. Androm. 395; Al. 882; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 75.1. See oni. 24. 

80. réte dpfovrar. The nom. is the same as to épovowv,—the 
population generally, not the women only; and the rére means 
simply év éxeivais tais yuépars. The wish is that the mountains 
may fall on them and £7// them, not hide and protect them. Death 
is preferable to such terror and misery. So also in the original 
passage Hos. x. 8; comp. Rev. vi. 6, and contrast Is. ii. 19. 

81. or ei év TH SypS EUAw. This is not a continuation of the 
cry of despair, but gives the reason for predicting such things. 
‘‘ These horrors will certainly come, Jecause,” etc. In Syr-Sin. the 
ért is omitted: ‘‘ Who do these things in the moist tree, what shall 
they do in the dry?” Proverbs of similar import are found in 
various languages, and are capable of many applications: comp. 
Prov. xi. 31; 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. This saying is an argument 2 
Jortiori, and it may be easily applied in more than one sense-here. 
(1) If the Romans treat Me, whom they admit to be innocent, in 
this manner, how will they treat those who are rebellious and 
guilty? (2) If the Jews deal thus with One who has come to save 
them, what treatment shall they receive themselves for destroying 
Him? (3) If they behave thus before their cup of wickedness is 


34 
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full, what will they commit when it overflows? The use of dor, 
lignum, for a tree as well as for timber is late Greek (Gen. i. 29, 
ii. 9, ill. 1; Is. xiv. 8; Ps. i. 3). In Ezek. xxi. 3 [xx. 47] we have 
étidov xAwpdv and €vAov ~ypov combined; but otherwise there 
is no parallel. 


For the delib. subjunct. yévyrat comp. Mt. xxvi. 54, and "Quo. éyd, ré 
mddw; rl vb por pixora yévnrat; (Hom. Od. v. 465). See Burton, § 169. 


82. érepor kaKxodpyor So. This is the order of 8 B and Aegyptt., 
which has been corrected to érepor So Kaxotpyot, to avoid the 
implication that Jesus was a xaxodpyos. With a similar object 
Syr-Sin. with Codd. Colb. and Palat. omits érepor, and perhaps 
the omission of xai before érepo. (Syr-Cur. b) is due to the same 
cause. Yet the implication is not necessary. We may retain the 
order of » B and translate, “ others, viz. two malefactors ” ; or, “two 
very different malefactors.” In the latter case xaxotpyos is used of 
Jesus with irony against those who treated Him as such: & rots 
avépots ehoyicOy (Is. liii. 12). But it is perhaps best to regard it 
as what Field calls “a negligent construction” not likely to be 
misunderstood. In that case the AV. is courageously accurate 
with “two other malefactors”: for the comma after “other” is 
a later insertion of the printers ; it is not found in the edition of 
1611. These two xaxotpyo. were bandits (Mt. xxvii. 38, 44; Mk. | 
xv. 27). The hierarchy perhaps contrived that they should be — 
crucified with Jesus in order to suggest similarity of crime. In ~ 
the persecutions, Christians were sometimes treated in this way. 


Comp. modAdxts dua, Kaxovpyous éumroumreioas TE oradiy (Eus. Mart. 
Pad. vi. 3). 


Note the characteristic od», and for évarpeOfvat see on xxii. 2. 

The Latin Versions render xaxodpyo Jatrones (abef ff, 1), maligni (a), 
vet (c), zeqguam (Vulg.), to which are added the names of the robbers, Joathas 
et Maggatras (1). Similarly in Mk. xv. 27 we have names added, Zoathan et 
Chammatha (c), and in Mt. xxvii. 38, Zoathan et Camma. See on ver. 39. 


33-38. The Crucifixion. The narrative is substantially the 
same as Mt. xxvii. 33-44 and Mk. xv. 22-32; but it has inde 
pendent features. 

83. témov. This word is used by all three. The precise place 
is still a matter of controversy, and must remain so until excava- 
tion has determined the position of the old walls, outside which it 
certainly was. See MacColl, Contemp. Rev., Feb. 1893, pp. 
167-188; D.B.* i. pp. 1205, 1652-1657. 

tov KadoUpevov Kpaviov. See on vi. 15. It was so called on 
account of its shape, not because skulls were lying there unburied, 
which would have outraged Jewish feeling. Lk. omits the Hebrew 

“name Golgotha (Mt. xxvii. 33; Mk. xv. 22; Jn. xix. 17), which 
would have conveyed no meaning to Greek readers, as he has 
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already omitted (without Greek equivalent) Gethsemane and 
Gabbatha. It is from the Latin (locum gui vocatur Calvariz) that 
the word “ Calvary” has come into all English Versions prior to 
RV., which has, “the place which is called The Skull.” 


The ancient explanation that the place was thus called because of the skull 
of Adam, who was buried there by Noah after the Flood, is rejected by Jerome 
(on Mt. xxvii., Migne, xxvi. 209), as zzterpretatio mulcens aurem popult, nec 
tamen vera, But he wrongly adopts the view that it was a place in which 
truncantur capita damnata, a view which even Fritzsche (on Mt. xxvii, 33) has 
defended. No such place has ever existed in the East, least of all at Jerusalem: 
and such a place would be styled xpavlwy rézos not xpavlov. <A rocky protrusion, 
resembling a skull in form, is no doubt the meaning. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem 
speaks of it as ‘‘rising on high and showing itself to this day, and displaying 
even yet how because of Christ the rocks were then riven” (Catech. Lect. 
xiii. 39). 

For the attractive Adam legend compare Ambrose, ad loc.: Congruebat 
quippe ut tbi vite mostra primitia locarentur, ubi fuerant mortis exordia 
(Migne, xv. 1852). Chrys. and Euthym. do not go beyond ¢radition (gact 
tives), which they do not expressly accept. See Tisch. aff. crit. ad Jn. xix. 17. 


éotatpwoav aitdv. It will always remain disputable whether 
our Lord’s feet were nailed as well as His hands. Jn. xx. 25-27 
proves that His hands were nailed: but it is not cer¢azz that Lk. 
xxiv. 39 has any reference to the nails. In the Gospel of Peter, 
before the burial, nails are taken from the hands only. Ewald 
refers to the Zectschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, i. 20, for 
evidence that in Palestine the medizval tradition limited the 
nailing to the hands; but this is less probable. 


bv pev. .. 6¥ 6€. .. For this late use of the relative comp. Mt. 
xxi. 35, xxii. 5, xxv. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 20; Rom. ix. 21. 


84a. As in the cases of xxii. 19b, 20 and of 43, 44, we have to consider 
whether this passage is part of the original text. For the evidence see the 
additional note at the end of the chapter. ‘‘ Few verses of the Gospels bear in 
themselves a surer witness to the truth of what they record than this first of the 
Words from the Cross: but it need not therefore have belonged originally to 
the book in which it is now included. We cannot doubt that it comes from an 
extraneous source. Nevertheless, like xxii. 43f.; Mt. xvi. 2f., it has ex- 
ceptional claims to be permanently retained, with the necessary safeguards, in 
its accustomed place” (WH. ii. App. p. 68). 


& 8é "Inoots edeyev. The dé and the imperf. refer back to 
éoravpwoav aitév: while they crucified Him, He in contrast to 
them was saying. 

&es adtots. This cannot refer to the Roman soldiers, who 
were doing no more than their duty in executing a sentence which 
had been pronounced by competent authority. It was the Jews, 
and especially the Jewish hierarchy, who were responsible for 
what was being done: and but for the pressure which they had 
put upon him, even Pilate would have remained guiltless in this 
matter. What follows shows that the petition refers to the act of 
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crucifixion, not to their sins generally. In this way He “made 
intercession for the transgressors” (Is. liii. 12); where, however, 
LXX has 8:4 ras dvoplas aitaév mapedd0n. 

od yap oi8acw Ti movodow. This was true even of the rulers 
(Acts iii. 17), still more of the people, and most of all of Pilate. 
Their ignorance of what they were doing in crucifying the Christ 
mitigates their guilt. Comp. xii. 48, and zototoy in ver. 31: also 
the use of the words attributed to James the Just at his martyrdom 
(Hegesip. ap. Lus. H. £. ii. 23. 16). 

B34b. Arapepifduevor . . . KAfjpov. The wording is very similar 
in all three, and is influenced by Ps. xxii. 19, which Jn. (xix. 24) 
quotes verbatim from LXX. Some texts wrongly insert the 
quotation Mt. xxvii. 35; but the Synoptists use the wording of 
the Psalm without directly quoting it. Jn. tells us that it was a 
quaternion of soldiers (comp. Acts xii. 4) who were carrying out 
the procurator’s sentence, and thus came to share the clothes as 
their perguisite. And Jn. distinguishes, as does the Heb. of Ps. 
Xxli. 19, although LXX and the Synoptists do not, between the 
upper and under garments. This dividing of the clothes is one 
more detail in the treatment of Christ as a criminal, and a criminal 
whose career was closed. 

The sing. xAfjpov (S BC DL, bed Aeth.) has been altered in some texts 
to kAjpous (A X, aef ff, Vulg. codd. pur. Syr-Sin.) to harmonize with usage, — 
e.g. 1 Chron, xxv. 8, xxvi. 13, 143; Neh. x. 34, xi. I, etc. : 

35. Oewpdv. éfeyuntipiLov. Both words are from Ps, xxii. 8: 
advTes ot Gewporvrés pe eLeuvxtypicdv pe. Mt. and Mk. use other 
words ; but they add, what Lk. omits, the fulfilment of éxivycav 
xepoAdnv. Lk. marks clearly four kinds of ill-treatment which 
Jesus received. The people torjxe Oewpdv, the rulers éfeyux- 
typtov, the soldiers évéraéav, and the robber ¢BAacdype. They 
form a sort of climax. The @ewpay implies vulgar curiosity, 
staring as at a spectacle (comp. ver. 48): for éxuvxrypig~w comp. 
xvi. 14, where, as here, Cod. Bezae has subsannabant. For the 
form toryker see On ver. 10. 

“A\\ous eowsev, This sarcasm is preserved in all three 
narratives, but Lk. alone gives the contemptuous otros and 6 
éxdextds. Comp. ix. 35. Jesus was elected from all eternity to 
fulfil all these things. 

WH. and RV. put a comma after ro cod, which belongs to 6 Xporés, not 
to 6 éxexrés. TR., following A C'Q XT etc., places 6 before roo Geob, while 
C*, ff, have 6 é\exrés before ro} Oeod, Syr-Sin. supports this combination. 
D has ef vids el rod Oeod ef Xprords el 6 exdexrés, sz filzus es det si chréstus es 
electus ; and the insertion of vids is found in other texts. 

The ovv adrois after dpxovres (AT ATI, f Vulg. Syr-Sin.) is an insertion 
to harmonize with Mt. and Mk, 


86 37. This mockery by the soldiers is peculiar to Lk 
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Apparently it was the hierarchy who took the initiative. They 
told the King of Israel to come down from the cross ; the soldiers 
told the King of the Jews to save Himself. Note the change of 
tense (efepuxriprfor, everatgav), which implies that the soldiers 
were less persistent in their derision than the rulers. The reading 
évérotlov (A C D Q etc.) has all the look of a correction. 

36. df05 mpoopépovtes. Offering some of their sour wine or Zosca, 
which the Evangelists call 60s, perhaps in connexion with érdricdy 
pe 0s (Ps. lxvili. 22). Probably they could not have reached 
His lips with a vessel held in the hand; otherwise the sponge 
would not have been placed ona stalk, however short (Jn. xix. 29): 
but there is no reason for supposing that Christ’s feet were on a 
level with the heads of the spectators, as pictures sometimes 
represent, 


Comp. the words which legend has put into the mouth of His Mother at 
the cross: kAivoy oraupé, tva wepthaBotca Top vidy pou Katagihjow rdv é.d7 
ulév (Acta Pilatz, B. x.). 


(88. iv Sé Kal émiypady én aire, For emrypagy Mt. has +. 
airiay aitod, Mk. 4 éxiypapy THs, aizrias avrov, Jn. tirkov. Thus 
Mk. again has the whole expression of which Mt. and Lk. have 
each a part: comp. iv. 40, v. 13, xxii. 34. The name and crime 
of the person executed was sometimes hung round his neck as he - 
went to the place of crucifixion and then fastened to the cross. 
The «ai suggests that this inscription was an additional mockery. 


The wording differs in all four Gospels, and perhaps it varied in the 
three languages. It was directed against the hierarchy rather than against 
Jesus. All four variations contain the offensive words ‘‘The King of the 
Jews” (Jn. xix. 21). But Lk. regards it as an insult to Jesus. In the 
Gospel of Peter the wording is “‘ This is the King of /srae/,” just as at the 
mock homage the address is ‘‘ Judge righteously, O King of Israel.” 

The words ypdupacuy “EAA guexois kat “Pwuatkots kal ‘EBpatxots are almost 
certainly a gloss from Jn. xix. They are omitted in §°# BC* L, Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. Boh. Sah., and by the best editors. The authorities wich insert , 
the words differ as to the order of the languages and as to the introductory 
words yeypayévn or emvyeypaupern, én’ aire or én’ abr@ yeypayuevn. The 
omission of the statement, if it were genuine, would be unintelligible. Comp. 
Jos. Ant, xiv. 10.2; B. 7, vi. 2. 4,-v. 5. 2. In the inscription itself the 
order of NBL, 6 Bac. ray ’I. obros, is to be preferred. D has the same, 
adding éorw after otros, rex Judxorum hic est, Contrast Eus, 4.2. v. 1. 44. 


39-43. § The Two Robbers. Mt. (xxvii. 44) and Mk. (xv. 32) 
merely state that those who were crucified with Him reproached 
Him. 


Harmonists suggest that during the first hour both robbers reviled Jesus, 
and that one of them (who may have heard Jesus preach in Galilee) afterwards 
changed his attitude and rebuked his comrade. So Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Theophylact, Euthymius, on Mt. xxvii, But Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, and 
Augustine confine the reviling to one robber, who in Mt. and Mk. is spoken of 
in the plur. by sywecdoche. See Maldonatus on Mt. xxvii. 44: with Suarez he 
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adopts the latter view. Or they insist upon the difference between wveldifov, 
which Mt, and Mk. use of the two robbers, and éBAac@jpuet, while Lk. uses of 
one of them. Both bandits reproached Jesus (perhaps for not having helped 
them in their revolt against existing conditions of society); but only one of 
them vazled upon Him. It is much simpler to suppose that Mt. and Mk. 
regard the two Agorat as a class, to which the conduct of either of them may be 
attributed. Christ’s conversation with the penitent robber would not be heard 
by many. The constant reviling (imperf.) of the other would be much more 
widely known. ‘That évevdi{w may mean much the same as PAacdnuéw is seen 
from vi. 22; Rom. xv. 3; I Pet. iv. 14. The two verbs are combined 2 Kings 
xix. 22, and seem to be synonymous. Mt. and Mk. would hardly have omitted 
the incident of the penitent robber, if they had known it; but here Lk. once 
more has other sources of information. The incident would have special interest 
for him as illustrating the doctrine that salvation is open to all. 

In the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (xxiii.) the names of the two robbers are 
given as Titus and Dumachus, Titus bribes Dumachus to release the Holy 
Family, whom they had captured. In the Greek form of the Gosfel of 
Nicodemus (Acta Pilati x.) the penitent malefactor is Dysmas, and the other is 
nameless. In the Latin form (Gesta Pz/ati x.) the two are Dismas and Gestas. 
See small print note on ver. 32. 


89. Eis 5é tév kpepacbévtwr. When used of hanging on a cross 
or gibbet émi &Aov is commonly added (Acts v. 30, x. 39; Gal. 
iil, 13; Gen. xl. 19, 22; Deut. xxi. 22, 23, etc.): but here the 
context is sufficient. 

Odxt od e?. This is the true reading (SBC*L and most 
Versions, including Syr-Sin.) rather than Ei od & (AQRX etc. 
cfq Vulg.). “Art thou not” is a more bitter taunt than “If thou 
art.” 

D de omit the utterance, and 1 substitutes gz destruebas templum et in 
tribus diebus rexdificabas illum, saluum te fac nunc et descende de cruce. 


40. 0882 goBi od tév Ocdy. The ovdé cannot be taken with 
either ov (De W. Nosg.) or tov @edv (Pesh.), but only with dof7. 
“Dost thou not even /eaz,” to say nothing of penitent submission 
(Schanz). ‘Dost not even ¢hou fear” would be ovdé od doBy; 
Vulg. Weque tu times, Beza Ne tu quidem times, and Godet £¢ toi non 
plus, tu ne crains done point, are all inaccurate. The meaning is, 
“You and He will soon have to appear before God. Does not 
even fear restrain you from adding to your sins; whereas He has 
nothing to answer for.” 

41. odSév dromov. A meiosis: “nothing unbecoming,” still 
less anything criminal ; Acts xxv. 5; Job xxvii. 6, xxxiv. 12, xxxv. 13; 
Prov. xxiv. 55; 2 Mac. xiv. 23. 

D has ovdev movnpdv érpagzev and then adds a characteristic amplification : 
kal orpadels mpds Tov KUptov elev air@ MvjoOyrl mov év TH juepa THs edevoeds 
gov. droxpiOels dé 6 “Incods elmev aire TH ewAnovvTe(?) Odpoe, ohpepov 


uer’ €uod éon ev TY Tapadelow. Respondens autem Jesus dixit gui objurgabat 
animeguior esto, hodie mecum eris tn paradiso. See on ver. 53 and vi. 5. 


42. *\nood, pyvyjoOnti pou. “Jesus, remember me.” The 
insertion of «ip (AR XT A etc. and most Versions) was made 
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because ‘Incotd was mistaken for the dat. after eye: dicebat ad 
Jesum, Domine, memento met (Vulg.). So also Syr-Sin. Comp. 
GANG pvyjoOnti pov Sia veavrod dray ed cou yévntar (Gen. xl. 14). 
The robber knew that he had only a few hours to live, and there- 
fore this prayer implies a belief in a future state in which Jesus is 
to receive him in His Kingdom. Possibly he believed that Christ 
would raise him from the dead. In any case his faith in one who 
is crucified with him is very remarkable. Some saw Jesus raise 
the dead, and did not believe. The robber sees Him being put to 
death, and yet believes. Contempserunt Judzxi mortuos suscitan- 
tem: non contempsit latro secum tn cruce pendentem (Aug. Serm. 
xxili. 3). D again amplifies with orpadels apds 7. Kuptov. 

év Ti Bactheia cov. This is perhaps the best supported read- 
ing: comp. Mt. xvi. 28, xxv. 31. It means “when Thou comest 
in the glory and power of Thy Kingdom”: whereas els ryv 
Bactrciav cov (BL, Vulg., Hil. Ambr.) would mean “comest izto 
Thy Kingdom.” The former refers to Christ’s return in glory, the 
latter to His return to the Father through death. The alteration 
of év into «is as more appropriate to €A@ys seems more probable 
than the converse. That the robber had heard what is recorded 
Jn. xviii. 36, 37 is possible, but not probable. He believes that 
Jesus is the Messiah, and he knows that the Messiah is to have a 
kingdom. It is all but certain that the robber was a Jew. This 
is antecedently probable; and to a heathen the word “ paradise ” 
would hardly have been intelligible. 


There is no reason for supposing that the robber felt the need of obtaining 
forgiveness from. the Messiah. To the Jew death is an expiation for sin. 
In the ‘‘ Confession on a Death Bed” in the Authorized Daily Prayer Book of 
the United Hebrew Congregations we have, ‘‘O may my death be an atonement 
for all my sins, iniquities, and transgressions, of which I have been guilty 
against Thee” (p. 317). 


43. "Aujvy co. héyo, As usual, this introduces something ot 
special importance, or beyond expectation: iv. 24, xii. 37, xviil. 17, 
29, xxi. 32. BC*L have this order; others the common ’Apjv 
A€yw oot 

ovpepov. To take this with X¢yw robs it of almost all its force. 
When taken with what follows it is full of meaning. Jesus knows 
tnat both He and the robber will die that day, and He grants him 
more than he had asked or expected. UJerior est gratia guam 
precatio. LIile enim rogabat ut memor esset sui Dominus cum venisset 
in regnum suum: Dominus autem att ili: Amen, amen dico tibi : 
Hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Ubi Christus, tbi vita, ibi regnum 
(Ambr. ad /o¢.). 

pet €uod gon. Not merely in My company (ctv éuot), but 
sharing with Me. The promise implies the continuance of con- 
sciousness after death. If the dead are unconscious, the assurance 
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to the robber that he will be with Christ after death would be 
empty of consolation. 

€v 7 wapadeiow. The word, said to be of Persian origin, is 
used in various senses in Scripture: 1. “a park or pleasure- 
ground” (Neh. ii. 8; Cant. iv. 13; Eccl. ii. 5); 2. “the garden of 
Eden” (Gen. ii. 8-10, 15, 16, iii. 1-3, 8-10, etc.) ; 3. “ Abraham’s 
Bosom,” #.e. the resting-place of the souls of the just until the 
resurrection (the meaning here); 4. “a region in heaven,” perhaps 
identical with “the third heaven” (2 Cor. xii. 4). It is doubtful 
whether 6 zapddecos tov Geod (Rev. ii. 7) is the same as 3 or 4, 
or is yet a fifth use. By His use of the word, Jesus neither con- 
firms nor corrects Jewish beliefs on the subject. He assures the 
penitent that He will do far more than remember him at some 
unknown time in the future: this very day He will have him in 
His company in a place of security and bliss. See Wetst. 

Epiphanius (317, 347) states that Marcion omitted this promise of Christ 

to the robber. 


Origen sometimes adds rod Ocod to wapadelow: elr add patris. Syr-Cur. 
substitutes 2 horto Eden. 


44-49. The Death. In substance, and sometimes in wording, 
Lk. is the same as Mt. xxvii. 45-56 and Mk. xv. 33-41. But 
the words recorded in ver. 46 are peculiar to this Gospel, and 
once more (comp. vv. 27-32) are among the most precious details _ 
in the history of the Passion. 

44, 73n doei dpa extn. This is Lk.’s first note as to the time 
of day (xxii. 66), and he qualifies it with his favourite dcei (i. 56, 
ili, 23, 1X. 14, 28, xxii. 41, 59). In days in which there were no 
clocks, and on a day on which the darkness and the earthquake 
caused so much disturbance of the ordinary signs of the hour, 
very large margin for inaccuracy may be covered by acei. All 
three Synoptists give the sixth hour, ze. about noon, as the time 
when the darkness began ; while Mk. (xv. 25) gives the third hour 
as the time of the Crucifixion. On the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween these statements and Jn. xix. 14 see Ramsay in the Lxpositor 
for March 1893 and June 1896. The 7dy is in B C* L, Boh. 

ép Sdyv thy yav. “Over the whole /amd” (Orig. Luth. Calv. 
Bez. Mald. Nosg. Schanz, Hahn, Tyn. Cov. Gen. RV.), rather than 
“over all the earth” (Euthym. Beng. De W. Mey. Godet, AV.). 
For “land” comp. iv. 25, xxi. 23: for “earth” xxi. 35; Acts i. 8. 
The Gospel of Peter has jv 8 peonpBpia cat oxétos Katéoxe racav 
tiv ‘Iovdaiav, where, as here, the time of day and the darkness are 
co-ordinate (kad, not dre): Win. liii. 3, p. 543. 

These exceptional phenomena, as Godet points out, may be attributed either 
to a supernatural cause or to a providential coincidence. On ne peut mécon- 


nattre une relation profonde, dun cété, entre Phomme e la nature, de Pautre, 
entre Phumanité e¢ Christ. The sympathy of nature with the sufferings of the 
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Son of God is what seems to be indicated in all three accounts, which are here 
almost verbally the same; and possibly the Evangelists believed the darkness 
to have enveloped the whole earth. 


45. toi fAtou éxetwovtos. The reading is doubtful; but this 
is probably correct, although ékAurévros may possibly be correct. 
“The sun failing,” or “the sun having failed,” is the meaning: 
and we must leave it doubtful whether Lk. supposes that there 
was an eclipse (which is impossible at full moon), or uses éxAcirew 
in its originally vague sense of “fail.” The latter is probable. 
Neither in LXX nor elsewhere in N.T. is éxAcézw used of the sun. 
The fact that it might mean an eclipse, and that an eclipse was 
known to be impossible, would tempt copyists to substitute a 
phrase that would be free from objection; whereas no one would 
want to change écxoric@y 6 jAvos. The Gospel of Peter states that 
“many went about with lamps, supposing it is night,” and that the 
darkness lasted until Jesus was taken from the cross, when the 
earthquake took place: “then the sun shone out, and it was 
found to be the ninth hour.” 


The evidence stands thus :— 
Tov HAlov éxdelrovros (or éxdurévros NL al., Tisch.) 8 BC® (?) L coda. 
. Orig. Aegyptt. Orig. ‘‘Cels.” WH. RV. Weiss. kal éoxorloOn 6 ros 
ACDQRXT etc., codd. ap. Orig-lat. Latt. Syr. Marcion af. Epiph. 
Lach. Treg. D has éox. 5é. The Latin renderings are sxtenebricatus est sol 
(a), cenebrecavit sol (c), obscuratus est sol (def Vulg.). See WH. ii. App. 
pp. 69-71 for a full discussion of the evidence. 

Julius Africanus (c. A.D. 220) in his Chronica opposes the heathen 
historian Thallus for explaining this darkness as an eclipse, which at the 
Passover would be impossible (Routh, /e/. Sacr. ii. pp. 297, 476). In the 
Acta Pilati, A. xi. the Jews are represented as explaining away the darkness 
in a similar manner: &xAewus AArlov yéyovev xara Td elwOds | 

Origen (Con. Cels. ii. 33, 59 ; comp. 14) tells us that Phlegon (a freedman 
of Hadrian) recorded the earthquake and the darkness in his Chronicles. 
Eusebius in his Chronicle quotes the words of Phlegon, stating that in the 
202™4 Olympiad (4*" year of the 203™, Arm. Vers.) there was a very great 
eclipse ; also that there was a great earthquake in Bithynia, which destroyed 
a great part of Nicza (Eus. Chron. bs 148, ed. Scheene). It is impossible to 
determine whether the events recorded by Phlegon have any connexion with 
the phenomena which accompanied the death of Christ. 


écxicby Sé€ 15 Katawéroopa. Between the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies (Exod. xxvi. 31; Lev. xxi. 23, xxiv. 3; Heb. vi. 19 ; 
comp. Heb. x. 20) there was a curtain called 76 devrepov xatare- 
tacpya (Heb. ix. 3), to distinguish it from the curtain which 
separated the outer court from the Holy Place. The latter was 
more accurately, but not invariably, called 1d xdAvypa (Ex. 
xxvii. 16; Num. iii. 25). But Jewish traditions state that there 
were fwo curtains, one cubit apart, between the Holy Place and 
the Holy of Holies, the space between them being called rdpaéis 
because of the perplexity which led to this arrangement (J. Light 
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foot on Mt. xxvii. 51). It is not clear how many curtains are 
included in 1a xatamerdocpara in 1 Mac. iv. 51. It is futile to 
speculate ow the curtain was rent; but the fact would be well 
known to the priests, “‘a great company” of whom soon afterwards 
became “obedient to the faith” (Acts vi. 7). The pécor of Lk. is 
more classical than the eis dvo of Mt. Mk. and the Gospel of Peter. 

46. pwvicas pwr peyddy. All three mention this loud voice, 
which seems to indicate that Jesus did not die of exhaustion. 
Comp. Stephen’s cry (Acts vii. 60). But here the fondness of Lk. 
for cognate words is conspicuous. While he has ¢wvjcas duwr7, 
Mt. has xpagas dowry, and Mk. ddels Pwvyv: comp. i. 42, ii. 3, 9, 
vii. 29, xii. 50, xvii. 24, xxii. 15: and see on xi. 46. The aorist 
does not prove that dwvycas is not to be taken with efev, and we 
may suppose that what was uttered with a loud voice was the say- 
ing, “Father, into Thy hands,” etc. Comp. the freq. doxpubels 
cixev. But it is admissible to make the ¢wvjoas refer to “It is 
finished,” or to some separate inarticulate cry. It is quite un- 
necessary to suppose that Lk. has here taken the words of Ps. 
xxxi. 6 and attributed them to Jesus, in order to express His sub- 
missive trust in God at the moment of death. Are we to suppose 
that Jesus did not know Ps. xxxi.? or that, if He did not, such a 
thought as this could not occur to Him? 

eis xeipds cou wapatifeno. t. mv. p. The psalmist, thinking of 
a future death, has zapa6yjocoua, which L and inferior MSS. read 
here. The voluntary character of Christ’s death is very clearly 
expressed in this last utterance, as in dffjxey 76 zvedpa (Mt) and 
mapeduxey TO mvedua (Jn.). None of the four says dwréGavey, or 
éxoiwnOyn, or éreXevTyoev. Quis ita dormit quando voluerit, sicut 
Jesus mortuus est quando voluit? Quis ita vestem ponit quando 
voluerit, sicut se carne exuit quando voluit? Quts ita cum voluerit 
abit quomodo cum volutt obiit ? (Aug. Tr. in Joh. xix. 30). To urge 
that this utterance is not consistent with ver. 43 is futile, unless we 

1 Jerome says, Jn evangelio autem quod Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, 
Legimus non velum templéi scissum, sed superlimenare Templi mire magni- 
tudinis coruisse (Ad Hedyb. viii.). Elsewhere he says, superlimenare templi 
infinites magnitudinis fractum esse atque divisum legimus (Com. in Matt. 
xxvii. 51). See Nicholson, Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, p. 62. 

In the Gemara it is stated that some forty years before the destruction of 
jeri the heavy gates of the temple, which could with difficulty be moved 

y many men, and which were locked at the time, flew open about midnight at 

the Passover. Josephus (2.//. vi. 5. 3) reports an occurrence of this kind shortly 
before the capture of the city. As Neander remarks (Z. /. C. § 293 n.), 
these accounts hint at some strange occurrence as being remembered in connexion 
with the time of the Crucifixion. 

The rending of the veil perhaps symbolized the end of the temple and its 
services. In Clem. Recogn. 1. 41 it is otherwise interpreted as a lamentation 
(comp. the rending of clothes) over the destruction which threatened the place. 


Better Theophylact : decxvivros rot Kuplov, Sri obk éri &Bara €ora Ta” Ayia TOP 
dylur, dda rots ‘Pwpalos rapadodévra, Bdowwa Kat BEBynra yevijoovTat. 
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believe that God is excluded from paradise (Ps. xvi. 10, cxxxix. 8 ; 
Acts ii. 27). 


Strauss, Renan, and others are unwilling to decide whether all the Seven 
Words from the Cross are to be rejected as unhistorical. Keim will commit 
himself to no more than ‘‘the two probable facts, that shortly before His 
death Jesus uttered a cry of lamentation, and when on the point of dying a 
death-cry” (vi. p. 162). One asks once more, Who was capable of inventing 
such words? Compare the inventions in the apocryphal gospels. 


47. 5 éxatovrdpyns. The one who was there to superintend 
the execution, supplicio prepositus: all three speak of him as “ the 
centurion.” Legend has invested him with the name Longinus 
(Acta Pilati, B. xi.), which perhaps originally meant the soldier 
with the Adyxy (Jn. xix. 34), and later writers make both him 
and the soldier with the spear die a martyr’s death. See D. of 
Chr. Ant. p. 1041. 

76 yevouevov. Not merely the manner of Christ’s death, but its 
extraordinary circumstances. Mt. has rov ceiopov Kal ra ywvdpeva, 
Mk. Gre ovrws éférvevoev. Mt. says that those with him joined in 
the exclamation, and that they “feared greatly.” 

eddfafev tov Oedy. He glorified God unconsciously by this 
public confession, by saying (A¢ywy) that Jesus was no criminal, 
but had died in accordance with God’s will. ‘The statement is the 
Evangelist’s appreciation of this heathen’s attitude towards the 
death of Christ. Some, however, suppose that the centurion was 
a proselyte, and that He first consciously praised God, and then 
added the remark which is recorded: comp. the use of the phrase 
ii. 20, v. 25, 26, vii. 16, xiii. 13, XVii. 15, xviil. 43; Acts iv. 21, 
xi, 18, xxi. 20. The good character of the centurions in N.T. 
confirms the statement of Polybius, that as a rule the best men in 
the army were promoted to this rank (vi. 24. 9). See small print 
on vii. 5. ACPQX etc. have eddgace. 

“Ovtrws . . . Sikavos qv. Mt. and Mk. have dAnOas @eod vids 
jv. Harmonists suggest that the centurion said dékosos before 
the earthquake, and @eod vids after it. More probably the two 
expressions represent one and the same thought: “He was a 
good man, and quite right in calling God His Father” (vz. 34, 46). 
The centurion would not mean much by vids @eod. See Aug. De 
Cons. Ev. ili. 20. 

48. ouvrapayevopevor . . . Oewpiav. Neither word occurs else- 
where in N.T. For @ewpia comp. Dan. v. 7; 2 Mac. v. 26, xv. 12; 
3 Mac. v. 24. Note the rdavres here and ver. 49. Neither Mt. 
nor Mk. has it: comp. xx. 18, 45, xxi. 29, xxiii. 1. The multitude 
would be very great, owing to the Passover, and thousands would 
see Jesus hanging dead upon the cross. They had looked on the 
whole tragedy as a sight, sfectaculum (ver. 35). 

tUTTovTes TA oTH0yn. Many of them had had no share in clamour- 
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ing for Christ’s death; and those who had taken part had been 
hounded on by the priests, and now felt remorse for what they 
had caused. In the Gospel of Peter they are made to say, “ Wor 
to our sins, for the judgment and the end of Jerusalem 1s at 
hand!” One Latin MS. (G) here adds dicentes vx nobis que facta 
sunt hodiw propter peccata nostra, adpropinquavit enim desolatio 
hierusalem. In Syr-Sin. the verse runs, “ And all those who had 
ventured there and saw what happened, smote upon their breasts, 
saying, Woe to us, what hath befallen us! woe to us for our sins /” 
Syr-Cur. is similar. D adds xai ra pérwra to or76y. 

49. torjxeroay S¢ mévtes of yvwotol aira “ But (not “ And,” 
as AV. RV.), in contrast to the crowds who iréotpedor (Lk.’s 
favourite word), the faithful few remained.” Lk. alone mentions 
this fact: the Apostles perhaps are included. Comp. éudxpuvas 
Tovs yvworovs pov am’ éuod (Ps. Ixxxvii. 9); of éyyrord pov paxpdbev 
éornoav (xxxvii. 12). 

For this use of yswords comp. ii. 44. In the common signification of 
‘*known,” yyworés is freq. in Acts: elsewhere in N.T. rare. 

yvvaixes. Mt. and Mk. name Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and Salome the mother of the sons of Zebedee. 

6pGcar tatta. These do of gaze as at a spectacle. The change of 
verb from @ewpijcavres (ver. 48) is ignored in Vulg. Tyn. Gen. Rhem. AV., 
while Cov, Cran. RV. distinguish. Although feminine, because of the nearest 
substantive, dpSca belongs to yvGora as well as to yuvaikes. 


50-56. The Burial. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 57-61; Mk. xv. 42-47. 
In this section the whole of wv. 54-56 and portions of the rest are 
peculiar to Lk. Mk. tells us of Pilate’s surprise that Jesus was 
already dead, and of his sending for the centurion to be certified 
of the fact. Jn. xix. 38-42 is altogether independent. All four 
show how, even before the Resurrection, love and reverence for 
the Crucified was manifested. 

50. Note the characteristic cat idod (i. 20, 31, 36), dvopare 
(see on v. 27), brdapxwy (see on viii. 3 and 41). 

Bovdeurjs. A member of the Sanhedrin is meant; and drdpyw 
is to be taken with BovAeurys. Another amphibolous expression : 
comp. VU. 35) 43- 


The Latin Versions render BovAeurs by decurzo, the technical word for a 
member of a municipal senate; but 5 has coms¢liarius. Cod. Colb. after 
Joseph continues de civitate arimathia cum esset decurio gui sperabat regnum 
dei et bonus homo non consentiens concilio et actut eorum hic accessit, etc.— 
a free transposition. 


Gyalds kai Sixatos. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. transpose the epithets, 
which refer to his life as a whole, and not merely to his conduct at 
this time (i. 6, ii. 25). Mt. says that Joseph was wAovcwos, Mk. 
that he was eioxypov, Jn. that he was paéyrys tod “Incod Kexpde: 
pévos S¢ da tov PdBov rav "lovdaiwv. 
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51. o0k Fv cuvkatateBerpevos. We do not know whether he had 
absented himself, or abstained from voting, or voted in opposition 
to the sentence: the verb occurs Exod. xxiii. 32. Apparently he 
was not present when the sentence recorded Mk. xiv. 64 was 
pronounced, for that was unanimous. 

Tf Boudf. Excepting 1 Cor. iv. 5; Eph. i. 11; Heb. vi. 17, 
Bovdy is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. See on vii. 30. In LXX it is 
very common. 

Tf] mpage. When the word is used in a bad sense, the plur. is 
more common (Acts xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 9), as in our 
“practices”: but Polybius uses the sing. in this sense. Here the 
method by which they compassed the death of Jesus is specially 
meant. 


aitév. Who these are is suggested rather than stated by the preceding 
Bovdeurjs : atrGy means “of the Sanhedrin.” Win. xxii. 3 (2), p. 182. 


Grd *Apipabaias médews 7. 1. The dad probably means birth- 
place or former residence (Mt. xxi. 11): his having a burial-place 
at Jerusalem shows that he had settled there ; and his being one of 
the Sanhedrin confirms this. Arimathza is commonly identified 
with Ramah, the birthplace and home of Samuel. Its full name 
was Ramathaim-zophim = “ Double Height of the Watchers.” In 
LXX it is called "Appafaiy (1 Sam. i. 19), and the identification of 
its site “is, without exception, the most complicated and disputed 
problem of sacred topography” (Stanley, Siz. &° Pal. p. 224). 
The addition of zoAcws tay ‘Iovdaiwy points to Gentile readers. 

mpooédexeTo T. Baothelay tr. Oeod. “He was waiting for the 
Messianic Kingdom”: that he recognized Jesus as the Messiah is 
not implied. Comp. ii. 25, 38; Acts xxiii. 21, xxiv. 15. The 
verb is not found in Mt. or Jn., and only once in Mk., but occurs 
seven times in Lk. and Acts. 

52. The wording of all three is very similar, and also of the 
Gospel of Peter, which represents Joseph as coming Jefore Jesus 
was dead, and Pilate as sending to ask Herod for the body, who 
replies, “ Brother Pilate, even if some one had not asked for Him, 
we were intending to bury Him .. . before the first day of the 
unleavened bread.” Comp. the addition made in Cod. Colb. 

58. éverv\rgev abtd odd. The verb occurs only here, Mt. 
xxvii. 59, and Jn. xx. 7. All three mention the owddév, which was 
cut into strips (d0dva or xevpiar) for the burial. Mk. (xv. 46) tells 
us that it had been bought by Joseph for the purpose, and there- 
fore on that day; which is another sign that the feast had not 
begun the previous evening. The Gosfel of Peter says that Joseph 
wa hed the body before wrapping it in linen. 


é att Aafeurg. For pvijpa see on xxiv. 1: the adjective is not 
ge ce in LXX (Deut. iv. 49) and four times in j (Num, 
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xxi. 20, xxiii. 14; Deut. xxxiv. 13 Josh. xiii. 20). Comp. Aafedw (Exod. 
xxxiv. I, 43; Num, xxi. 19, xxiii.,\14 ; Deut. iii, 27, x. 1, 3, etc.). Verband 
adjective seem to belong to the important class of words which became current 
through having been needed to express Jewish ideas and customs. Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 116. 

ovK AV ovdels ov, Accumulation of negatives: comp. Heb. xiii. 5, 
and see Win. lv, 9. b, p. 626; Burton, § 489. Mk. has kag. The fact is 
mentioned as a mark of special honour in contrast to the shameful death: 
comp. xix. 30. 

Cod. Bezae has here one of its characteristic interpolations, After celwevos 
it adds kal 0évros avrod éréOynxe TH pvynuel AelOov dv udyis elkoot exdrov : et 
postio eo imposuit in monumento lapidem quem vix vigintt movebant. 
Scrivener (Cod. Bezae, p. lii) remarks that this ‘strange addition” is ‘* con- 
ceived somewhat in the Homeric spirit.” Comp. Od. ix. 241. Prof. Rendel 
Harris (Cod. Bezae, ch. vii.) finds a hexameter in the Latin: zzfosuzt... 
lapidem quem vix vigintt movebant. But against this (as an acute critic in 
the Guardian of May 25, 1892, p. 787, points out) are to be urged (1) the 
intrusive 2% monumento, (2) the shortening of the final syllable in wzgznz2, 
which is improbable so early as the second century, (3) the fact that the sarne 
gloss, rather differently worded, is found not only in Cod. Colb., but ip the 
Sahidic Version. Thus in one we have, fosuerunt lapidem quem vix viginti 
volvebant (c); in the other, posuct lapedem in porta sepulcré quem viginti 
homines volvere possent. To assume a Greek gloss, which was differently 
translated in two Latin and one Egyptian text, is a simpler hypothesis than a 
Latin gloss translated into Greek and Egyptian, and then from the Greek 
into a different Latin. Moreover, the fact that the tone of the gloss is 
Homeric rather than Virgilian points to a Greek origin. That there were 
Homerizers and Virgilianizers at this early date may be inferred from Tertull. 
De Presscr, Her, xxxix. 


54, mapackeuys. The word may mean either the eve of the 
sabbath or the eve of the Passover: and on this occasion the 
sabbath probably coincided with Nisan 15, the first day of the 
Passover. This first day ranked as a sabbath (Exod. xii. 16; Lev. 
Xxili. 7), and therefore was doubly holy when it coincided with an 
ordinary sabbath. If the Passover had begun the previous even- 
ing, would Lk. and Mk. (xv. 42) speak of its first day as the eve of 
an ordinary sabbath? Just as we should hardly speak of “the first 
Sunday in April,” if that Sunday was Easter Day. But, although 
the day was a zupackxevy to both sabbath and Passover, it is the 
former that is probably meant. Comp. Mk. xv. 42. Caspari 
(§ 157) would take it the other way. 


For rapackevijs (§BC*L 13 346, cene pure abcl parasceues Vulg.) 
AC?P Xetc., fff, have mapacxevi}, Syr-Cur. ferza sexta. For the whole verse 
D substitutes jv 0¢ 4 huépa mpocaBBdrov, erat autem dies antesabbatum. 


odBBatov érépwoxey. An inaccurate expression, because the 
sabbath began, not at dawn, but at sunset. But “it was dawning” 
easily comes to mean “it was beginning,” and is transferred to 
things which cannot “dawn.” In the Gospel of Peter, when Pilate 
before the Crucifixion asks Herod for the body of Jesus, Herod 
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replies that in any case the body would have been buried that day, 
érel col cd BBarov éemipdoKxe, yéypamtar yap &v TH vopm, YAov pH 
Sivas éri reovevpevy. The verb has nothing to do with lighting 
lamps at the beginning of the sabbath (J. Lightfoot, Wetst.), nor is 
the rising of the stars or the g/ow of sunset meant (Hahn). 

55. Karaxohou§ycaca. In N.T. here and Acts xvi. 17 only: 
in LXX Jer. xvii. 16; 1 Es. vii. 1; Judg. xi.6; Dan. ix. 10; 1 Mac. 
vi. 23. Their following from the Crucifixion (ver. 49) to Joseph’s 
garden is meant, and the xara- does not mean “down into the 
grave,” but “after Joseph and his assistants.” Syr-Sin. and Syr- 
Cur. have “ And ¢de women, who came with Him from Galilee, 
went to the sepulchre iz their footsteps, and saw the body when 
they [had] brought it in there.” The fact of the women beholding 
the tomb in which the body was laid is in all three Synoptic 
Gospels. It is part of the evidence for the Resurrection. 


For al -yuvaixes (B L PX, Boh. Sah.) D 29, abeffi,qr have 800 yuvaixes, 
while TR. follows certain cursives in reading kal yuvaixes. NACT etc, have 
*yuvaixes without al or Sto or xal, and this Tisch. adopts. 

Gs érén. We might have expected rGs: comp. vi. 4, viii. 47, xxiv. 35 


56. dpdpara. In N.T. only of these spices; freq. in LXX. 
For pipa comp. vil. 37. Mk. says that when the sabbath was 
over, 7.¢. on Saturday evening, the women bought dpwyara that 
they might azoint Him, which shows that dpdpara are not to be 
confined to “sweet-smelling herbs” or to “dry” spices. The 
chapter ought to end at pipa, for 76 pev oaBBarov plainly balances 
TH 6 pug tév caBBerwv, and no more than a comma is needed 
after évroAjv. D omits xara ri évroAny. 

fjcdyacav. The notice of this resting on the sabbath would be 
strange if they had been working on so sabbatical a day as 
Nisan 15; for it could not be urged that the preparation of spices 
and ointments was in any sense xecessary. When a sabbath imme- 
diately preceded Nisan 15, it was lawful to work on the sabbath at 
preparations for the feast. But can we suppose that, if in this year 
Nisan 15 immediately preceded the sabbath, pious women would 
have worked merely to gratify affectionate feeling? Or, having 
thought themselves justified in working for this purpose 01 
Nisan 15, that they would scrupulously have avoided continuing 
such work on the sabbath? If Nisan 15 coincided with the 
sabbath, all is explained: up to sunset on Friday it was lawful to 
work, and after sunset on Saturday it was lawful to work again. Of 
the interval Godet remarks, On peut dire que ce sabbat était le 
dernier de Vancienne alliance qui prenatt fin avec la mort du Christ. 
Il fut scrupuleusement respeclé par tous ceux qui, sans le savoir 
allaient inaugurer la nouvelle. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON READINGS IN CHAPTERS XXIl, AND AXI1 


(1) xxii, 43, 44. “Ogb0n 62... emi Thy viv. 

Evidence for the passage :— 

Nee oe XA etc. and nearly all cursives. A has 
the Ammonian section of the passage marked in the margin, although it 
omits the passage in the text. 

All MSS. of Lat. Vet. excepting f Vulg. some MSS. of Boh. of Sah, 
and of Arm. Syr-Cur. (omitting da’ otpavod) Syr-Pesh. Syr-Hier. 

Just-M. Iren. Hippol. Dion-Alex. Eus. Greg-Naz. Epiph. Hil. 
Hieron. Aug. 

Evidence against the passage :— 

N®ABRT 124: 13 has &¢6n 5€ prima manu, the rest secunda 
manu, C° 69 and all known Evangelistaria have the passage inserted 
after Mt. xxvi. 39. ES VI AII and others, including nine cursives, 
have the passage marked with asterisks or obeli. Z¢ tz Graects et in 
Latinis codd. complur. known to Hilary it was wanting, and it was found 
only im guibusdam exemplaribus tam Greecis quam Latenis known to 

erome. 
J f, most MSS. of Boh. including the best, some MSS. of Sah. and of 
Arm. (see Sanday, 4fp. ad N.7. pp. 188, 191), Syr-Sin., Syr-Harcl. 
mars. 

Cyr-Alex. omits in his Homilies on Lk. Ambr. likewise. The silence 


of Clem-Alex. Orig. Cyr-Hier. Ath, and Greg-Nys. can hardly be accidental in 
all cases, or even in most. 


Excision for doctrinal reasons will not explain the omission. ‘‘ There is no 
tangible evidence for the excision of a substantial portion of narrative for 
doctrinal reasons at any period of textual history” (WH. ii. App. p. 66). 

Nor does ‘‘ Lectionary practice” seem to be an adequate cause for such 
widespread omission. It is suggested that, because the passage was read after 
Mt. xxvi. 39 in the Lection for Holy Thursday, and omitted after Lk. xxii. 42 
in the Lection for Tuesday after Sexagesima, therefore some MSS. came to 
omit in Lk. or both Gospels. 

It will be observed that the early non-patristic evidence in favour of the 
words is &* D, Latt. Syrr. ‘‘a frequent Western combination.” 

But, if we regard the passage as probably a Western insertion in the text of 
Lk., we need have no hesitation whatever in retaining it as a genuine portion of 
historical tradition. It is true, whoever wrote it. 


(2) xxii. 68. After od uh droxpOfre the words po: } dwodtoyre. 
Evidence for the words :-— 
ADXTAATietc., Latt. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin, 
Evidence against the words :— 


N BLT, Boh. one MS. of Vulg. (J), Cyr-Alex. Ambr, 
A few authorities have pot without 4 dwodtcnre. 


With Tisch. WH. RV. we may safely omit. Treg. brackets, Alf, the same, 
suggesting homceoteleuton as the cause of omission. 


(3) xxiii, 34a. 6 62 ’Inoois . . » rotodouw. 
Evidence for the passage :— 
N*OACD*LQXTA AT ete, 


ce fff,lr Vulg. most MSS. of Boh, Syrr. (Cur. Pesh. Harcl. Hier.) 
Aeth. Arm. 


Iren-lat. Orig-lat. Hippol. Clem-Hom, Eus, Ath. Greg-Nys. Bas. 
Gest-Pilat, Chrys. Hil. Ambr. Hieron. Aug. Nee 
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Evidence against the passage -— 

%* B D* 38 43 435. E has it marked with an asterisk, 

abd two best MSS, of Boh. Sah. Syr-Sin. ; 

Cyr-Alex. is said by Arethas to have regarded it as spurious ; and 
this is confirmed | the text prefixed to the Syriac Homily on Lk. 
xxiii, 32-43 (p. 718, ed. Payne Smith). This, however, exists in only 
one MS., which ends before ver. 34 is properly reached. 

The omission in such witnesses would be very difficult to explain, if the 
passage had been part of the original text of Lk. But, even more strongly than 
in the case xxii. 43, 44, internal evidence warrants us in retaining the passage 
in its traditional place as a genuine portion of the evangelic narrative. That 
point being quite certain, it matters comparatively little whether we owe this 
precious fragment to Lk, or not. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XXIII. 45 


Dr. E. A. Abbott conjectures that both here and xxii. §1 we have instances 
of substitution through misunderstanding. In the Classical Review of Dec. 
1893, Pp. 443, he writes: ‘‘ Though these words (ro9 jAlov éxdelrovros) might 
mean ‘the sun failing (to give its light),’ yet the natural meaning is ‘ the sun 
being eclipsed,’ Now every one knew that an eclipse could not happen except 
at new moon, and every Jew knew that Passover was at full moon.” Why, 
then, he goes on to ask, Lk. give an explanation of the darkness, which 
neither Mt. nor Mk. give, and which involves a portentous miracle? To the 
imaginary reply, ‘‘ Because Lk. wished to make it clear that it wos a miracle 
and not a natural obscuration of the sun; for he is not afraid of being the only 
Evangelist to insert a miracle, as is shown by his account of the healing ot 
Malchus’ ear,” Dr. Abbott rejoins that ‘‘ the latter miracle is substituted rather 
than inserted. It is substituted for a rebuhe to Peter, ‘restore thy sword to its 
place.’ Comp. Mt. xxvi. 52; Jn. xviii. 11, with droxaraord@qre in Jer. xxix. 
(Heb. xlvii.) 6, and it will a) r that the miraculous narrative probably arose 
from a misunderstanding of some ambiguous word, such as dmroxaracrdéyre 
(‘be thou restored’), ot dmoxaracrabyrw (‘let it be restored’), in the original 
tradition. ‘It’ (or ‘thou’) was interpreted by Mt. and Jn. (rightly) to be the 
‘sword,’ and by Lk. (wrongly) to be ‘the ear’; and the verb was interpreted 
by Mt. and Jn. (rightly) to mean ‘restored to tts place,’ but by Lk. (wrongly, 
though more in conformity with the Synoptic vocabulary, Mt. xii. 13; Mk. 
iii. 5, viii. 25; Lk. vi. 10, where it is used of a withered hand, or of a blind 
man) to mean ‘restored to tts original condition.’” 

Is it possible that the present, also, may be a case of substitution through 
misunderstanding? Let us turn to the parallel passage in Mt. (xxvii. 46-49) 
and Mk. (xv. 34-36). Here we find no mention of an eclipse, but of a saying 
of Jesus which was interpreted by the bystanders to mean that ‘‘ H/as” had 
“ ahandoned” (éyxorahelwev) Jesus. This Lk. omits altogethe . But the 

enitive case of “Elias” is the same as that of the “sun,” viz. 7delov, or in 

SS. Gov: and éxhelrew, although not often used of fersons failing others in 

an emergency, 7s so used occasionally. Thus 7dlov éxdelrovros might mean 
either “the sun being eclipsed,” or “* Elias failing, or forsaking.” 

But how could 4ycarahelrovros be changed into éxdelrovros? Curtailments 
of long compounds are not infrequent in MSS. of the N.T., and specially with 
card: comp. Mk. xiv. 40; Lk. vi. 36; Mt. xiii. 40; Jas. ii. 13, iii, 14... . 
If Lk., or others before him, concluded that 7Alov must mean the sun, they 
would naturally infer that 4yrarahelrovros must be an error for éxhelrovTos. 

. . « It seems probable that Lk., finding obscure and divergent traditions 
about some utterance of Jesus, . . . considered that he was restoring the 
original meaning, and a meaning worthy of the subject, in retaining two or 
three words of the current tradition, but placing them in such a context as to 
show that it was the sun, and not Zizas, that “‘ failed.” 
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KXIV. The Resurrection and the Ascension. 


It is well known that the difficulty of harmonizing the different accounts of 
the Resurrection given by the Evangelists and by S. Paul is great; and this 
difficulty is perhaps at a maximum when the narrative of Lk. is compared with 
the others. Here, as so often in the Gospels, we have not sufficient knowledge 
to piece together the different fragments which have come down to us, and con- 
sequently the evidence for important facts is not what we might antecedently 
have expected or desired. But our expectations and wishes are not adequate 
criteria, and it is no paradox to say that the difficulty of harmonizing the various 
narratives is in ia security for their general truthfulness. Dishonest wit- 
nesses would have made the evidence more harmonious. As it is, each witness 
fearlessly tells his own story according to the knowledge which he possesses, 
and is not careful as to whether it agrees with what may have been told else- 
where. Nevertheless there is agreement in the following important iculars :— 

1. The Resurrection itself is not described. Like all beginnings, whether 
in nature or in history, it is hidden from view. (Contrast the attempt at 
description in the Gospel of Peter.) 

2. The manifestations, while confined to disciples, were made to disciples 
who were wholly unexpectant of a Resurrection. The theory that they were 
visions or illusions, arising from intense and unreasoning expectation, is contrary 
to all the evidence that has come down to us. On the contrary, 

3. They were received with doubt and hesitation at first, and mere reports 
on the subject were rejected. 

4. The evidence eat with the visit of women to the tomb very sag on 
the first day of the week, and the first sign was the removal of the stone from 
the door of the tomb. 

5. Angels were seen before the Lord was seen. 

6. He was seen on various occasions by various kinds of witnesses, both 
male and female, both individuals and companies, both sceptical and trusting. 

7. The result was a conviction, which nothing ever shook, that ‘‘the Lord 
had risen indeed” and been present with them (see Wsctt. on Ne x ebsene 
gives a tentative arrangement of the events of the first Easter Day, which at 
least shows that there is no serious discrepancy between the four narratives). 

Sadler asserts, and Godet endeavours to show, that each narrative is deter- 
mined by the purpose which each Evangelist had in view in writing ; but in 
most cases the distinctions are not very convincing. Nearly the whole of Lk.’s 
narrative is peculiar to him, the partial exceptions being vv. 1-6 and 9, Io. 
The nucleus of the whole is the account of the walk to Emmaus (vv. 13-43) ; 
and the first part of the chapter is an introduction to this graphic account, with 
special reference to vv. 22, 23. 

Ao excellent opportunity of comparing six forms of the Old Latin (ab cd ef) 
with one another and with the Vulgate is given in Scrivener’s edition of Codex 
Bezae in connexion with a large portion of this chapter. He prints the first 
twenty-four verses of this chapter as given in these authorities in seven parallel 
columns (pp. xxxvi, xxxvii). This passage is ‘‘rich in peculiar and idiomatic 
expressions, and little liable to be corrupted from the Synoptic Gospels.” The 
result, he thinks, is to show that the Latin of Codex Bezae was made ‘“‘ immedi- 
ately from its Greek text,” which it generally servilely follows; but that 
occasionally the translator was led away by his recollection of the Old Latin, 
‘*sometimes for whole verses together,” even when the Old Latin differed from 
the Greek text which he was translating. Adhuc sub judice lis est. 


1-11. The Visit of the Women to the Tomb and the Vision of 
Angels. Comp. Mt. xxviii. 1-10; Mk. xvi. 1-8; Jn. xx. 1-10, 
Lk. and Jn, mention two Angels; Mt. and Mk. mention only one: 
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but we know too little about the manner of Angel appearances to 
be sure that Lk. and Jn. mention the same two Angels, or that Mt. 
and Mk. mention the same one. In the other two cases of similar 
difference (the Gerasene demoniacs and the blind men at Jericho) 
it is Mt. who mentions two, while Lk. gives only one. In all 
three cases Mk. mentions only one. Where, out of two or more, 
only one is spokesman, he is necessarily remembered. The other 
or others may easily be ignored or forgotten. It is an exaggeration 
to call such differences absolute discrepancies. Lk. records only 
those appearances of the risen Lord which took place in Judza. 


1. ri 82 pig tev caoBBarev. ‘“‘ But on the first day of the week.” The 
6€ corresponds to the previous uév: they rested on the sabbath, but the next 
day they did not. Jn. has the same expression (xx. 1), which literally means 
** but on day one of the week,” una autem sabbatz (Vulg.). Cov. here translates 
*fupon one of the Sabbathes,” and in Jn. ‘‘ upon one daye of the Sabbath.” 
But here with Cran. he rightly has ‘‘ But” (RV.) and not ‘‘ And” (Rhem. ) 
or ** Now” (AV.). 

Comp. Acts xx. 73 Mt. xxviii. 1; Mk. xvi. 2; Jn. xx. 193 Rev. ix. 12. 
This use of the cardinal for the ordinal is Hebraistic: Gen. i. 5; Esr. iii. 6; 
Ps. xxiii. #7#. In class. Grk. it occurs only in combination with an ordinal: 
T@ évl kal rpinxoor@ (Hdt. v. 89. 2). 

SpOpov Babdws. It is doubtful whether Ba@éws is the Attic form of the 
gen. of Bad’s (De W. Nosg. Alf.) or an adv. (Mey. Weiss). The former is 
probable ; for 8p8pos BaGds occurs (Aristoph. Vesp. 216; Plat. Crit. 43 A; 
see esp. Prot. 310 A; Philo, De Vita Moszs, i. 32), and 2 Cor. xi. 23 does 
not favour the latter. For dp8pov comp. [Jn.] viii. 2; Jer. xxv. 4, xxvi. 5. 


7d pvipa. With the exception of Mk. v. 3, v. 5; Rev. xi. 9, 
‘he word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (viii. 27, xxiii. 53; Acts ii. 29, 
vii. 16). The common word is prypetov (xi. 44, 47, xxii. 55, 
XXIV. 2, 9, 12, 22, 24, etc.); but Mt. sometimes has rddos (xxiii 
27, 29, xxvii. 61, 64, 66, xxviii. 1; comp. Rom. i. 13). RV. has 
“tomb” for pvjya and pvypeiov, and “sepulchre” for rd¢os. 


AC®DXT etc. dfq Syrr. (Cur. Sin. Pesh. Harcl. Hier.) Sah. Arm. 
Aeth. (most MSS.) add xal rwes odv atrais, and Ded Sah. add from Mk. 


xvi. 3 doylfovro dé ev éavrais, tls dpa daoxuNloe Tov AlGov ; NB C* L 33 124 
abce ff,1 Vulg. Boh. Aeth. (some MSS.) omit. The insertion is a gloss 
from ver. 10 and Mk, xvi. I, 3. 


2. eSpov 82 tdv AlQov. Lk. has not yet mentioned it, but he 
speaks of it as well known or as usual. All three use dzoxvAiw of 
the stone, while Jn. has qppévoy é«: the verb occurs nowhere else 
in N.T. Comp. Gen. xxix. 3, 8, 10; Judith xiii. 9. 

8. tov «vplov *Invot. The combination occurs nowhere else in the 
Gospels, although possibly right [Mk.] xvi. 19; but it is frequent in Acts 


(i. 21, iv. 33, vili. 16, etc.) and Epistles. Here the words are A ae) a 
e 


very early insertion. See note on Western Noninterpolations at end of 


this chapter. 


4. wai éyévero 19 dropeioOa adtas mepi tovrou, kai is J, Note 
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the strongly Hebraistic construction, so common in Lk., and see 
additional note, p. 45. 


The Latin Versions differ greatly: dum aporiarentur (d), hesttarent (f), 
stuperent (ac), mente contristarentur (ff,), mente consternatze essent (Vulg.). 
The last is wrong both in verb and tense. Aforéari occurs in Vulg. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8; Is. lix. 16; Ecclus, xviii. 6, and in Irenzus, ii. 7. 1, 2. 


dvSpes S¥0. The plur. agrees with dyyéAwy in ver. 23. For 
dvip of an Angel in human form comp. Acts i. 10, x. 30; for 
éréstnoay see on ii. 9; and for éo0js see on xxiii. 11. Only here 
and xvii. 24 in N.T. does déotpdarw occur. 


Instead of écOfrt dorpamrrovcy (& BD, Latt. Orig. Eus.) TR. has éoOijce- 
ow dotparrotcams with ACDI'A etc., Sah. Boh. Arm. L has éc@joeouw 
Nevxais, Syr-Sin, ‘‘ their garments were dazzling.” &@yors does not occur in 


The contrast between the Gospel of Peter and the Canonical 
Gospels is still more marked in the account of the Resurrection 
than in that of the Passion. There the watchers see dvo avdpas 
come down from heaven ; and dpuddrepor of veavioxot enter the tomb. 
But the watchers see tpeis dvdpas come out of the tomb. Then 
dvOpwirds tus comes down from heaven and enters the tomb; and 
the women find twa veavicxor sitting in the tomb, and he addresses 
them. 

5. éuddBwv Se yevopdvov. In N.T. the use of éudofos (always 
with yiveoOar) is almost confined to Lk. (ver. 37; Acts x. 4, 
xxli. 9, xxiv. 25; Rev. xi. 13): in LXX (without yiveoOa) Ecclus. 
xix. 24; 1 Mac. xiii. 2. The detail xcAwouody 1a mpdowma mpds T. yay 
is peculiar to Lk. Note mpds airds: Mt. and Mk. have the dat. 

Ti {ytette tov LOvta peta Tov vexpOv; A rebuke: comp. ii. 49. 
There is possibly a reference to Is. vill. 19, ti exntotow wepl trav 
Lévrwv tovs vexpovs; They ought to have remembered His assur- 
ance that on the third day He would rise again. 


6. otx gory GSe, GANG HyépOy. Like the doubtful words in ver. 3, this 
sentence is wanting in D and important Latin authorities. A reason for the 
omission is hard to find. A very early insertion from Mk. xvi, 6=Mt. 
xxviii. 6 may be suspected : see note at the end of this chapter. 


pryoOyte. Angels “may be employed in endless ways of which 
we can form no idea, but we have Scripture warrant for supposing 
that they call things to remembrance, and it is not going much 
farther to suppose that they put thoughts into people’s minds” 
(Latham, 4 Service of Angels, p. 162). 

és é\ddqoev bpiv. The as is not exactly 6m, but suggests the 
wording of the statement: in both ix. 22 and xviii. 32, 33 the im- 
portant “‘on the third day” is predicted. The whole of this to 
the end of ver. 8 is peculiar to Lk. On the other hand Lk, who 
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records no appearances in Galilee, omits wpodye tpas els ri 
TadtAaiav, which refers back to Mk. xiv. 28; Mt. xxvi. 32. 

7. Set. See on iv. 43 and ix. 22. 

9. brootpépacor. Lk.’s favourite word: Mt. has dedOotoa 
and Mk. é£e\fotca. Lk. omits the speed with which they returned 
in mingled fear and joy. 

dajyyerikav. Mt. says the same (xxviii. 8), but Mk. says ovdevi 
ovoev elrav, édoBodvto yap. If we had the conclusion of Mk.’s 
Gospel we should know how this apparent contradiction is to be 
explained. Obviously they did not remain silent about it for the 
rest of their lives, but only so long as fear kept them silent. When 
the fcar passed away, they told their tale to the disciples (not 
merely to the Apostles) in accordance with the angelic charge 
(Mt. xxviii. 7). But it is perhaps simpler to suppose that Mt. and 
Lk. here give, as Mt. and Mk. do in the case of the crucified 
robbers, the tradition which was generally current, and which 
attributed to all the women what was true of only one, viz. Mary 
Magdalen. She on her return told the Apostles, while the others 
kept silence through fear. A little later no doubt all told to all. 
Note the characteristic rdvra and waouv. Mt. has neither, and 
he sums up “the Eleven and all the rest” in rots padyrais adrod. 

10. The other Evangelists give the names of the women at the 
beginning of the narrative. All four place Mary Magdalen first, 
and Jn. mentions no one else; but ov« ofdapev (xx. 2) implies that 
others were with her. “Mary the [mother] of James” or “the 
other Mary” is mentioned by all three; Joana by Lk. alone, and 
Salome by Mk. alone. For Joana see on viii. 3: it is from her 
that Lk. may have got both these details, and also what he relates 
xxiii. 8-12. Here only does the order 4 Mayé. Mapia occur: else- 
where Mapia 7 Mayé. (so D here). 


All English Versions previous to RV. follow a false reading, and make 
one sentence of this verse. There are two sentences. ‘‘ Now they were 
Mary Magdalen, and Joana, and Mary the mother of James”: these were 
the women specially referred to in ver. 9. ‘‘ Also the other women with them 
told these things unto the Apostles.” The evidence against the second ai 
(before é\eyor) is overwhelming (8* AB DEF G Hetc. bde ff, q Sah. Aeth.), 
and the reason for its insertion is obvious. 

Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. interpret 7 "IaxwBou ‘‘the daughter of James.” 
There is little doubt that ‘‘ mother” is meant, and that James is not the 
Lord’s brother, the first president of the Church of Jerusalem. She is called 
**the mother of James and Joses” (Mk. xv. 40), and ‘‘ the mother of Joses ” 
(Mk. xv. 47) ; and she is probably the same as ‘‘ Mary the [wife] of Clopas” 
(Jn. xix. 25). See J. B. Mayor, Zf. of St. James, Macmillan, 1892, p. xv, 

erhaps the best discussion of the vexed question about the brethren of the 
ord. 
ll. évdémiov aitav. ‘In their-sight,” in the judgment of the Apostles 
and others ; apzd zllos (c), tn conspeetu corum (a), coram illss (f), apostolzs (1). 
For évémuov see small print on i. 15, and for éael on i. 56. 
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Mijpos. “Nonsense”; the word “is applied in med.cal language 
to the wild talk of the sick in delirium” (Hobart): comp. 4 Mac. 
v. 11: here only in N.T. derisus (d), delira (a), deliramentum 
(f Vulg.). The incredulity with which mere reports were received 
is noted [Mk.] xvi. 11. Even S. John did not infer from the dis- 
appearance of the body that He had risen until he had examined 
the tomb himself (Jn. xx. 8). Apparently no one had understood 
Christ’s predictions of His rising again. They were interpreted of 
His return in glory, either with a new body or as an incorporeal being. 
No Apostle had grasped the fact that He would be killed, buried, 
and raised again to life. They had seen Him dead, and women’s 
talk about Angels who said that He was alive did not cancel that. 


Ta pypara tavTa (NX BDL, abcdelq Vulg. Sah. Boh. Syr-Cur. Aeth.) | 
is certainly to be preferred to 7d phuara atrav (AIXT A etc. f Arm.). Syr- 
Sin. has ‘‘ They appeared in their eyes as if they had spoken ¢hese words from 
thetr wonder.” For neut. plur. with plur. verb, comp. Jn. xix. 31. 


12. §The Visit of Peter to the Tomb. 


The whole of this verse is of unknown and doubtful authority. It is 
absent from important Western documents, and has the look of an insertion. 
Its source is probably Jn. xx. 3-10, part of what is there said of ‘‘ the other 
disciple” (ver. 5) being here transferred to S. Peter. The only words which 
are not found in Jn. xx. 3-10 are dvagrds and Oavpdgfwy 7d yeyords: but of 
these dvacrds (not in Jn. and rare in Mt.) and 7d yeyovés (not in Mt. or Jn. 
and once in Mk.) are specially frequent in Lk. And although Lk. more 
often writes Oavudtew érl 7m, yet he sometimes has Oavydfew re (vii. 9 ; Acts 
vii. 31). Perhaps the hypothesis of an insertion made in a second edition is 
here admissible. See note on Western Noninterpolations at the end of this 
chapter. 

The verse has probably no connexion with what precedes. Certainly it 
does not give the reason why the Apostles disbelieved, viz. because Peter 
had already been to the tomb and seen no Angels but only grave-cloths. 
That would require ydp for d¢ and the pluperf. The 6¢ would rather mark a 
contrast ; although they disbelieved, yet Peter went to the grave to satisfy 
himself. Didon supposes ¢wo visits of Peter to the tomb, one with John 
when Mary Magdalen reported the tomb empty, and a second when she 
reported that she had seen Angels and the Lord Himself (7. C. ch. xii. 
p- 797). More probably this verse (whatever its source) is an imperfect 
account of the visit of Peter with John. 


7a 606va ova. “* The grave-cloths without the body.” 


This is the reading of §°>B, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Boh. Sah., omitting 
xelyeva, while 8* AK II omit uéva. L, cf Arm, have péva xelueva, IXTA 
etc, xelueva udva, Cod. Am. has Zoszta only, but many MSS. of Vulg. have 
sola postta. 

apos attév. So B L, the rest reading wpds éavrév. The words are 
amphibolous (comp. xxiii. 35, 43, 50), and may be taken either with drfOev, 
‘*he went away to his home,” z.¢, his lodging in the city (Syr-Sin. RV.! 
Hahn), or with Oavpdgwy, ‘wondering with himself” (Vulg. Luth. AV. 
RV.?). 


13-32. The Manifestation to the Two Disciples at Emmaus. 
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This narrative forms a counterpart to that of the manifestation to 
Mary Magdalen in Jn. There is a condensed allusion to the 
incident in the appendix to Mk. (xvi. 12, 13); but the narrative is 
peculiar to Lk., and is among the most beautiful of the treasures 
which he alone has preserved for us. He almost certainly obtained 
his information from one of the two disciples, and probably in 
writing. The account has all the effect of personal experience. 
If this is accepted, then Cleopas may be regarded as the narrator ; 
for Lk. would know and be likely to name the person from whom 
he received the account. 


The fact that Lk. was almost certainly a Gentile (Col. iv, 10-14), and that in 
the preface to his Gospel he indicates that he was not an eye-witness, renders the 
conjecture of Theophylact, that Lk. was the unnamed disciple who went with 
Cleopas to Emmaus, very improbable. This disciple was evidently a Jew 
(vv. 20, 27, 32) or a proselyte. Lk. may have been a proselyte before he was a 
Christian, and his preface #ay mean no more than that he was not one of those 
‘* which from the beginning were eye-witnesses”: but nothing is gained by such 
conjectures. In the Acts he uses the first person plural, when he himself was 
present. Why does he not do the same here, if he was one of the two? It 
would have added greatly to ‘‘the certainty” which he wished to impart to 
Theophilus, if he had assured him that he himself had talked and eaten with 
Jesus on the very day of His Resurrection. But the hypothesis still finds sup- 
porters, ¢.g. Lange, Godet, Bp. Alexander. Origen twice gives Simon as the 
name of the unnamed disciple (Cé/s. ii. 61, 68). This may be an erroneous 
interpretation of 6¢0n Ziuwu (ver. 34). Epiphanius conjectures Nathanael, 
which could hardly be right, if Nathanael is Bartholomew (ver. 33). But all 
such conjectures are worthless. Probably Lk. himself did not know who the 
other was, 


18. Kai i8od. As often, introduces something new and unex 
pected: i. 20, 31, 36, ii. 25, v. 12, 18, vii. 12, etc. 

Svo ée& attav. Not of the Apostles (ver. 10), as is shown by 
ver. 33, but of the disciples generally. A direct reference to racw 
tots Aourots (ver. 9) is not manifest. For év aérq tH fjpépasee small 
print on x. 7, and contrast AV. and RV, 


é&jxovta, The reading éxarov éfjxovra (NX I K! N' II and some other Gk. 
Lat. and Syr. authorities) is ‘‘an Alexandrian geographical correction, though 
not of the type of T'epyeonvGv or ByOaBapd ; evidently arising from identifica- 
tion of this Emmaus with the better known Emmaus which was later called 
Nicopolis. The identification is distinctly laid down by Eus. Hier. Soz.. 
though they do not refer to the distance” (WH. ii. App. p. 72). Syr-Sin. 
has ‘‘ threescore.” 


*Eupaous. The fortified town afterwards called Nicopolis can- 
not be meant, although all Christian writers from Eusebius to 
the twelfth century assume that it is meant. It is 176 stadia, or 
20 English miles, from Jerusalem ; and it is absurd to suppose that 
these two walked about 20 miles out, took their evening meal, 
walked 20 miles back, and arrived in time to find the disciples still 
gathered together and conversing (ver. 33). Yet Robinson con- 
tends for it (Res. in Pal. iii. pp. 147-151). Zl Kudbeibeh, which is 
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63 stadia from Jerusalem, on the road to Lydda, is probably the 
place. It is about 7 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, in the beautiful 
Wady Beit Chanina, and the tradition in its favour dates from the 
crusades. Of other conjectures, Kulonieh and Beit Mizzeh are too 
near (36 to 40 stades), and Khamasa is not near enough (72 
stades). But Caspari is very confident that Azlonieh is right 
(p. 242). See D.B.? and Schaff’s Herzog, art. “ Emmaus” ; also 
Didon, 7. C. App. U. 

14. Kat adtot dpidouv. If airoi has any special force, it is “and 
they communed ”—as well as those mentioned in ver. 10. Among 
the disciples this was the topic of conversation. The verb is 
peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ver. 15; Acts. xx. 11, xxiv. 26). The 
meaning of “converse, talk with” is classical, and survives in 
mod. Gk. 

Vulg. leads the way in translating dAet differently in ver. 14 (/ogue- 
bantur, ‘‘talked” AV.) and ver. 15 (fabularentur, *‘communed” AYV.). 
See footnote on ii. 9. 

15. kal aitds “Incots. B omits xal, which makes no difference to the 


sense, but is the common constr. after é¢yévero: see note at the end of ch. i. 
‘*It came to pass. . . that Jesus Himself,” about whom they were talking. 


éyyicas. He overtook them, for they assume that He comes 
from Jerusalem (ver. 18), from which they are walking. 

16. éxpatoévro. There is no meed to assume a special act of 
will on the part of Christ, ‘‘ who would not be seen by them till the 
time whea He saw fit.” They were preoccupied and had no 
expectation of meeting Him, and there is good reason for believing 
that the risen Saviour had a glorified body which was not at once 
recognized. Comp. év érépa popdy in the appendix to Mk. 
(xvi. 12), the terror of the disciples (ver. 37), the mistake of Mary 
Magdalen (Jn. xx. 14, 15), and the ignorance of the Apostles on 
the lake (Jn. xxi. 4). But it is quite possible that the Evangelist 
understands the non-recognition of Jesus here and the recognition 
of Him afterwards (ver. 31) to be the results of Divine volition. 
For kpatetc8ar comp. Acts ii. 24. See on xviii. 34. 

wov wy. This may mean either ‘‘in order that they might not” or ‘‘so 
that they did not.” If the latter is adopted, the negative may be regarded as 
pleonastic. ‘‘ Were holder from knowing” easily passes into ‘‘ were holden 
so that they did not know,” or ‘‘ were holden that they might not know.” 
Comp. xarémavoay rod ph Odew (Acts xiv. 18); KkwAdoat Tod wh BarricOjvac 
(Acts x. 47); odx drecrei\duny rod wh dvaryetdat (Acts xx. 27): see also 
Gen. xvi. 2; Ps. xxxiv. 14, etc. ; Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 409. For émiyvava 
pone Acts xii. 14, xxvii. 30. 

7. &vriBdddere, Here only in N.T. and once only in LXX (2 Mac. 

xi, 13). It looks back to cuvtyreiy (ver. 15). 

cal éord@yoav oxv@pwrol, This is the reading of § B, e Boh. Sah. It 
is supported by the éornoav of L, and probably by the erasure in A. It is 
adopted by Tisch. Treg. WH. Weiss, RV., but contended against by Field, 
Ot. Norv. iii. p. 60. With this reading the question ends at reocrarobvres. 
For cxv@pwrol comp. Mt. vi. 16; Gen, xl. 73 Ecclus, xxv. 23, 
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18. dvépar. KXedaas, See on v. 27. The name is not to be identified 
with Bdwras (Jn. xix. 25), which is Aramaic, whereas K\edmas (= K\edrarpos) 
is Greek. The incorrect spelling Cleophas (AV.) comes from some Latin 
MSS. The mention of the name is a mark of reality. 

=O pdvos trapotkets “lepoucahyp.. The pronoun is emphatic. The 
pévos cannot mean “only a stranger ” (AV.), but either “the only 
stranger” or “a lonely stranger,” ze. either “Dost thou alone 
sojourn at J.,” or “ Dost thou sojourn alone at J.” The former is 
more probable: see Wetst. and Field for examples. The verb 
occurs only here and Heb. xi. 9 in N.T., but is common in LXX 
of being a stranger or sojourner (Gen. xxi. 23, 34, Xxvi. 3, etc.). 
Comp. édporxos (Acts vii. 6, 29) and mapouxia (Acts xiii. 17). _The 
usual construction would be év "IepovoaAn: but we have yiv qv 
wapouxets (Gen. xvii. 8 ; Exod. vi. 4). 

flota; ‘* What kind of things?” The question leads them on 
to open their hearts, and He is able to instruct them. 

ds €yéveto dvhp mpopytys. “Who proved to be, showed Him- 
self to be, a Prophet.” The diijp is perhaps a mark of respect, as 
in addresses (Acts i. 16, ii. 29, 37, vil. 2, etc.) ; or mere amplifica- 
tion, mpopirns being a kind of adjective. 

Suvards év Epyo. Comp. Acts vii. 22, xviii. 24; Ecclus. xxi. 8; 
Judith xi. 8. In class. Grk. without vy. In Ps. Sol. xvii. 38, 42 
we have both constructions, but in a sense different from this. 
With the order comp. 2 Thes. ii. 17: usually Adyos xai épyov. 

évavtiov. He proved Himself to be all this before God and 
man; but no more than this. In thinking Him to be more they 
had made a mistake. 

20. It is not out of any favour to the Romans (Renan) that 
Lk. does not mention their share in the crime. Lk. alone tells us 
that Roman soldiers mocked Jesus on the cross (xxiii. 36). And 
here their share (which was notorious and irrelevant) is implied i in 
mapedwKay and éoravpwoar. 

21. jpets 8€ AAmiLopev. “But we were hoping,” until His 
death put an end to our expectation, “that precisely He,” and no 
other, “was the one who should redeem Israel.” Comp. the use 
of 6 pé\Awy in xxii. 23; Mt. xi. 143; Jn. xii. 4. 

hutpoicba. ‘To cause to be released to oneself, set free for 
oneself the slave of another, redeem, ransom.” Comp. Tit. ii. 14; 
Deut. xiii. 5 ; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Hos. xiii. 14. 

The of 6é elray justifies us in concluding that wv. 19-24 were spoken 
py by Cleopas ead partly by his companion. But the attempt to assign 

finite portions to each (19, 20 to Cl., 21a to the other, 21b to Cl., and so 

or.) is wasted ingenuity. 

a@\Xd ye. The combination does not occur elsewhere in N.T. In class, 
Grk. another particle must immediately follow, and with this the ye coalesces, 
as d\\d ye 67) or d\Ad ye To. Otherwise a word or more must separate d\\d 
from i The force of the two is concessive. See Stallbaum on Plat. ep. 
i. 331 B. 
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ov waow totros. Super hac omnia (Vulg.): rather a lax use of oty. 
Comp. Neh. v. 18; 3 Mac. i. 22. 


tpityv tadryy ‘pépay dye. The verb is probably impersonal : 
“one is keeping the third day, we are at the third day” (Grot. 
Beng. De W. Nosg. Wordsw. Hahn). Perhaps we may understand 
6 “Incods (Mey. Godet, Weiss, Alf.): the speaker has an impression 
that there was a prediction about the third day. But it is not 
probable that either 6 Atos, or 6 otpards, or xpdvos, or IcpayA is 
to be supplied, Comp. zepiéxes ev ypady (1 Pet. ii. 6). The 
ojpepov after dye (APXTA etc. Syr-Pesh. Sah. Aeth. Vulg.) 

‘may be omitted (x BL, Boh. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Arm.) with Tisch. 
WH. RV. 

22. adda Kat, But, i in spite of this disappointment, there is 
also this favourable item.” 

eé jpav: and therefore not wanton deceivers. With éé&éorTnoav 
comp. éfiordvrwv Acts viii. g: the trans. use is found nowhere else 
in N.T. There should perhaps be a colon at judas. To put a 
colon (AV.) or semicolon (RV.) at wvyvetov implies that the being 
early at the tomb was the astonishing thing. Better “amazed us: 
having been early at the tomb and having failed to find His body, 
they came, saying,” etc. 

28. Mav Néyoucat . . . of A€youow. It is all hearsay evidence 
and unsatisfactory ; but it is sufficiently disturbing. For the constr. 
see Burton, § 343. 

24. aiOdy twes. If this refers to the visit of Peter and John, 
it confirms the view that ver. 12 was not part of the original 
narrative. The pleonastic xa before ai yuvaixes ought probably to 
be omitted with B D and most Versions. 

aitév 8€ obk eiSov. This was true of Peter and John: and 
perhaps Cleopas and his comrade had left Jerusalem without 
having heard that Mary Magdalen had said that she had seen 
Him. If they had heard it, like the rest, they had disbelieved it, 
and therefore do not think it worth mentioning. 


25. dvénrov. Four quite different Greek words are translated “‘ fool” in 
AV.; dvénros (elsewhere ‘‘ foolish,” Gal. iii. 1, 3; 1 Tim, vi. 9; Tit. iii. = 
Ecodos (Eph. v. 15), dppwy (xi. 40), xii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 36, etc.), and pwpéds 
Mt. v. 22, xxiii, 17, [19]; 4 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 10). The latter two are much 
stronger in meaning than the former two. Here the Latin translations vary 
between zvzsensatz (acd e) and stultd (£ Vulg. )s as in xi. 40 between zzszpéentes 
(c) and séu/td (f Vulg.): xii. 20 and Mt. xxiii. 17 all have studtus, Mt. v. 22 
all fatuus. 

Bpadcis ... TOU motevew éwt waco ols. The gen. is one of limita- 
tion depending upon Bpadets, which occurs here only in bibl. Grk. Comp. 
Erouor Tod dvedety (Acts xxili. 15): &rouuoe rod édOeiv (1 Mac. v. 39). Else- 
where Lk. has the acc. after mucrevew émt (Acts ix. 42, xi. 17, xvi. 31, xxii. 
19), in all which cases the object of the belief is a person. The difference is 
between faith resting upon, and faith directed towards, an object. Note the 
characteristic attraction : see small print on iii. 19. 
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émt waow ots éXdAnoav ot mpopjtat, There is special point in 
the rao. Like most Jews, they remembered only the promises of 
the glories of the Messiah, and ignored the predictions of His 
sufferings. We cannot well separate éi raow from miorevew and 
take éré=“‘on the top of, after, in spite of”: “slow of heart to 
believe, in spite of all that the Prophets have spoken” (Hahn). 
Still more unnatural is Hofmann’s proposal to transfer these words 
to the next verse: “On the basis of all that the Prophets haye 
spoken ought not Christ,” etc. 

26. odxl taita ede. ‘“‘Behoved it not the Christ to suffer 
these very things and thus enter into His glory?” According to 
the Divine decree respecting the Messiah as expressed in prophecy, 
precisely the things which these two had allowed to destroy their 
hopes were a confirmation of them. The ratva stands first with 
emphasis: for ede. comp. ix. 22, xili. 33, xvii. 25, etc. There is no 
need to understand de? with eioedOeiv in order to make it clear that 
He had not yet entered. Grammatically ee belongs to both 
verbs, but it chiefly influences wafetv: the suffering comes first, 
and is the road to the glory. Comp. ver. 46. The same is said of 
Christ’s followers Acts xiv. 22. 

27. dé Movoéws. For the form see on ii. 22. Such prophecies 
as Gen. iii. 15, xxii. 18; Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. xviii. 15, and such 
types as the scape-goat, the manna, the brazen serpent, and the 
sacrifices, are specially meant. Comp. Acts viii. 35. 

kat amd mdvtwy tTOv mpopytav. This may be regarded as a lax 
construction not likely to be misunderstood : comp. érepou kaxotpyou 
dvo (xxiii. 32). But this is not necessary, for with each Messianic 
passage there was a fresh start in the interpretation. It does 
not help much to say that Moses and the Prophets are here con- 
sidered as one class in distinction from the rest of O.T., and that 
the meaning is that He began with these and thence passed to the 
Psalms (ver. 44) and other books (Hofm. Hahn). The repetition 
of the dzé shows that the Prophets are regarded as separate from 
the Pentateuch. The literal meaning of the characteristic dvtwv 
and wdaoas may stand, but need not be pressed. There is 
nothing incredible in the supposition that He quoted from each 
one of the Prophets. 


Steppjvevoer (N° EB LU) supported by denpuhvevoey (M) is poe right, 
rather than dvepyjvevey (AG PXT AA) or denputvevey (EH KS VII etc.). 
But instead of dptapevos . . » Svepujvevoev we have in D jv apidmevos dd 
Movoéws kal m. 7. Tp. dunveter, erat tncipiens @ mosen. et omnium prophee- 
tarum interpretari (d); also erat incipiens . . . interpretans (b ff, x), fuect 
tncipiens . . . interpretans (c e), erat inchoans . . . tnterpretans (a). But 
fVulg. have et incipiens ... interpretabatur. The kal dtepunveve of 
&”* points to some form of this Western reading. 


Sieppiveucev . . . TA wept éauto®. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 30, xiv. 
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5, 13, 27. In Acts ix. 36 and 2 Mac. i. 36 the verb is used of 
interpreting a foreign language. Neither yeypapméva (De W. Mey. 
Weiss) nor anything else is to be understood with ra qept éavrod: 
see small print on xxii. 37. 

28. mpocemoujoato. No unreal acting a part is implied. He 
began to take leave of them, and wou/d have departed, had they 
not prayed Him to remain. Comp. His treatment of the disciples 
on the lake (Mk. vi. 48), and of the Syrophenician woman (Mk. 
vii. 27). Prayers are part of the chain of causation. 

The Latin Versions suggest pretending what was not meant: /fmxit se 
(bef fi,), déxit se (1), fecet se (d), sémulavit se (e), adfectadat se (a). But all 
of these, excepting the last, support wrpoceroujoaro (NA BDL) against 
wpoceroetro (PXT'AATI), Them, oveto'Oax did not continue. The verb 
does not occur elsewhere in N.T. Comp. Job xix. 14. 

In this verse od for of or els #» is genuine; not in xxii, ro, 


29. wapeBidoavto. Moral pressure, especially by entreaty, is 
meant: Acts xvi. 15; Gen. xix. 9; 1 Sam. xxviii. 23; 2 Kings 
ii. 17, v. 16. In the last case the urgent entreaty is unsuccessful, 
and therefore the word does not imply compulsion. Comp. 
dvdyxacov eloedGetv (xiv. 23). 

Metvoy pe” Adv. Combined with what follows, this implies a 
dwelling, which may have been the home of one of the two. Their 
allowing Him to preside does not prove that it wasaninn. In ~ 
their enthusiasm they naturally left the chief place to Him. On — 
the other hand, pe judy is simply “in our company,” not neces- 
sarily “at our house”: comp. ovv adrois below. 

arpds éorépav, Comp. Gen. viii. 11; Exod. xii. 6; Num. ix. 113; Zech, 
xiv. 7. The classical éowépa is very freq. in LXX, but in N.T. is peculiar to 
Lk, (Acts iv. 3, xxviii. 23). So also xAlyw of the declining day (ix. 12): 
comp. Jer. vi. 4. 

The #3y after xéx\txer (S$ BL 1 33, abefff, Vulg. Boh.) is doubtless 
genuine. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. phrase the sentence: ‘* And they began 


to entreat Him that He would (abide) with them, because it was nearly 
dark.’ . 


80. év 19 KaraxdOjvar. “ Affer He had sat down”; not “as 
He sat down” (AV.), nor dum recumberet (Vulg.): see on iii. 21. 
In N.T. the verb is peculiar to Lk. (vii. 36, ix. 14, 15, xiv. 8): 
comp. Judith xii. 15. 

aBdy tov dprov. “He took the bread” that was usual, or 
“the loaf” that was there. That this was a celebration of the 
eucharist (Theophylact), and a eucharist swd und specie, is an im- 
probable hypothesis. To support it Maldonatus makes é& 7é 
xaraxA. mean “after He had supped,” as a parallel to pera 7d 
Servjoat (xxii. 20). But the imperf. érediSov is against the theory 
of a cucharist. In the Last Supper there is no change from aor. 
to imperf. such as we have here and in the Miracles of the Five 
Thousand (xaréxAacey xai édiSov, ix. 16) and of the Four Thousand 
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(ékXacev xat ediSov, Mk viii. 6). In none of the Gospels is the 
imperf. used of the eucharist (xxii. 19; Mk. xiv. 22; Mt. xxvi. 26), 
nor in 1 Cor. xi. 23. Wordsworth, although he regards this as a 
eucharist, points out that “bread” was to the Jews a general 
name for food, including drink as well as meat ; and that to “eat 
bread” and “break bread” are general terms for taking refresh- 
inent. That the bread was blessed in order that it might open 
the eyes of the disciples is also improbable: the eiAdyncer is the 
usual grace before meat. It was the breaking of the bread on the 
part of Jesus, rather than their own partaking of the bread, which 
helped them to see who He was: see ver. 35. 

81. SunvoixO@noav of éhOadkpot. This must be explained in 
harmony with ver. 16. If the one implies Divine interposition, 
so also does the other. These two had not been present at the 
Last Supper, but they had probably often seen Jesus preside at 
meals ; and something in His manner of taking and breaking the 
bread, and of uttering the benediction, may have been the means 
employed to restore their power of recognizing Him. Wright’s con- 
jecture that the eucharist was instituted long before the Last Supper 
is unnecessary. Comp. Gen. xxi. 19; 2 Kings vi. 20; Gen. iii. 5, 7. 


For the augment see WH. ii. App. p. 161. All three forms, jvolyAny, 
dvewsxOny, and jvegsxOnv, are found well attested in N.T. Gregory, Prolegom. 
p- 121. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. add ‘‘ immediately” to “‘ were opened.” 


&havtos éyévero. ‘‘He vanished, became invisible”: comp. 
ver. 37; vi. 36, xii. 40, xvi. ‘II, 12, xix. 17. It is very unnatural to 
take éyévero with dx’ airév and make japavros adverbial: ‘‘ He 
departed from them without being seen.” Something more than 
a sudden departure, or a departure which they did not notice until 
He was gone, is intended. We are to understand disappearance 
without physical locomotion: but we know too little about the 
properties of Christ’s risen body to say whether this was super- 
natural or not. Nowhere else in bibl. Grk. does dpavros occur : 
in class. Grk. it is poetical. In 2 Mac. iii. 34 dpaveis éyévovro is 
used of Angels ceasing to be visible. The éx’ airév implies no 
more than withdrawal from their sight: to what extent His 
presence was withdrawn we have no means of knowing. But His 
object was accomplished ; viz. to convince them that He was the 
Messiah and still alive, and that their hopes had not been in vain. 
To abide with them in the old manner was not His object. 


The Latin Versions vary much, but none of them suggest a mere quiet 
withdrawal: nusguam comparuzt ab ets (ce ff.) or zllzs (a), non comparutt ab 
ets (dr), znvesus factus est eds (bf), non aptarens factus est ab ezs (6), 
evanutt ex oculis sorum (Vulg.). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ He was lifted away from 
them”: so also Syr-Cur. Respecting Jos. Amt xx. 8. 6 see p. xxx. 


$2. xatonzévy jv. The periphrastic tense emphasizes the con 
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tinuance of the emotion. Common and natural as the rietaphor 
is, it seems to have been misunderstood ; and hence the reading 
kexadvppevyn (D), perhaps from 2 Cor. iii. 14-16; while excecatum 
(c), and optusum (1) seem to imply werypwpyévn as another cor- 
rection. Other variations are exterminatum (e) and gravatum 
(Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Sah. Arm.). They regard the glow in their 
hearts as further proof that it was indeed Jesus who was with them 
as they walked. 

és éd\dder. . . ds Seqvoryev. “While He was speaking... 
while He was opening.” Note the asyndeton and the use of the 
same verb for the opening of their eyes and the opening of the 
Scriptures. 

33-48. §The Manifestation to the Eleven and the other 
Disciples at Jerusalem. We cannot determine whether this is 
the same appearance as Jn. xx. 19. If it is, then tots édexa is 
not exact, for on that occasion Thomas was absent; and in any 
case it is improbable that he was present. If he was, why was 
the incident which convinced him delayed for a week? Can 
we suppose that he withdrew between vv. 35, 36? It is much 
simpler to suppose that “the Eleven” is used inaccurately. 

33. adtf TH pa. “That very hour”: comp. x. 7. The 
lateness of the hour, which they had urged upon their guest 
(ver. 29), does not deter them. Note the characteristic dvactdvtes 
(i. 39, iv. 29, etc.) and Sméorpepay (i. 56, ii. 20, 39, 43, 45, etc.). 
It was in order that others might share their great joy that they 
returned at once to Jerusalem. Yet D cde Sah. insert Avrovpevoe 
(tristes, contristati) after évacrdyres. 

Opovcpévovs. This is the reading of § B D 33, adopted by all the best 
editors, The verb is not rare in LXX, but occurs here only in N.T. TR. 
has our 6p. with A LP X etc., a verb which is found in N.T. only in Acts 
Xl, 12, xIx, 25. 

tos adv adrots. Much the same as raves of Aowroi (ver. 9). 
Comp. Acts i. 14. 

34. Adyovras. This was the statement with which the 
assembled disciples greeted the two from Emmaus. The 
appendix to Mk. cannot be reconciled with this. There we are 
told that, so far from the two being met by news that the Lord 
was risen, their own story was not believed (xvi. 13). 

Spy Xipwr. There is no other mention of this manifestation 
in the Gospels; but S. Paul quotes it in the first rank as evidence 
of the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5): and this coincidence between 
the Evangelist and the Apostle cannot well be accidental. It 
confirms the belief that this Gospel is the work of one who was 
intimate with S. Paul. For é6y see on xxii. 43. This manifesta- 
tion apparently took place after the two had started for Emmaus 
and before the disciples assembled at Jerusalem. The Apostle 
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‘most in need of cumfort was the first to receive it.” But Lange 
is fanciful when he adds, “ We here learn that after his fall Peter 
named himself, and was named in the Church, Simon, not Peter” 
(Z. of C. iii. p. 387). See on vi. 14. 

85. kat adtot é&yyodvto. “ And they on their side rehearsed.” 
Excepting Jn. i. 8, the verb occurs only here and Acts x. 8, 
XV. 12, 14, xxl. 19. Note that the Lord’s breaking of the bread, 
and not their partaking of it, is spoken of as the occasion of their 
recognizing Him. Syr-Sin. has “as He brake bread.” 

86. gory év péow. A sudden appearance, analogous to the 
sudden disappearance (ver. 31), is intended. See on viii. 7. On 
the words xal Aéyet adrots Eipyvy tyiv, which look like a very 
early insertion from Jn. xx. 19, see note at the end of the chapter. 
They express what is true in fact, but is probably not part of the 
original text of Lk. 


37. wrondévres Sé. There is some confusion of text here. This is the 
reading of AL PXT A etc. supported by conturbatique (b ff,), turbaté autem 
(ce), e¢ conturbatz (1), conturbatd vero (f Vulg.). But D has atrol 62 rronbév- 
Tes, tpst autem paverunt (d), & poBnbévres 5¢, exterritd autem (a), and B 
Oponbévres. The last may possibly be right. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘shaken” both 
here and for rerapayypévor in ver. 38. 


avedpa. ‘The disembodied spirit of a dead person, a ghost.” 
Comp. ¢dvracua (Mt. xiv. 26), which D has here. Thomas 
would explain away their evidence by maintaining that this first 
impression respecting what they saw was the right one. For 
€upoBor yevdpevot see on ver. 5; and for this use of zvedpa 
comp. 1 Pet. iii. 19. To introduce the notion of an ev spirit 
is altogether out of place. 


88. rE... wal Sia th =Soin NAXTAA*TH, guid... et quare, 
abcefff,1 Syr-Cur. ‘‘Why.. . and wherefore” RV. But DLhave ri 
.. wa rl, and BA? ri... rl, Syr-Sin. has Why .. . why, Tert. guid 
-.. guid. Wulg. inaccurately omits the second quid. 

dvaBatvourw év Ti Kapdia tpav. So A* (?) BD, 2 corde vestro 
(abceff,l. Sah, Aeth.); for which év rats xapdlas tudv (NAILXTA 
etc.), 2 cordibus vestrés (f Syr-Sin.), is an obvious correction. Vulg. is 
again the least accurate with #% corda vestra. Nowhere else does dvaB. é 
7 Kkapolg occur: elsewhere éw? rhy x. (Acts vii. 23) or éxt xapdlay (1 Cor, 
ii. 9; Jer. iii. 16). 


89. Sete Tas xetpds pou kai tods wé8as. This seems to imply 
that His feet as well as His hands had been nailed. Jesus first 
convinces them of His identity,—that He is the Master whom 
they supposed that He had lost; and secondly of the reality of 
His body,—that it is not merely the spirit of a dead Master that 
they see. 


Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen. AV. all have ‘‘ Behold . . . see” for Were... 
Were, Wic. Rhem, RV. follow videte . . . videte of Vulg. with “See... 
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see.” The first refers to the test of identity, the sight of the wound-prints, 
the second to the test of reality, the sense of touch. 


Ynrapjoaré pe. 1 Jn. i. 1 seems to be a direct reference to 
this passage: the same verb is used. The remarkable quotation 
in Ignatius (Smyr. iii, 1) should be compared: dre apds tovs repi 
Ilérpov #AOev, én adroisy AdPere, Yynradpyjoar€é pe, Kat ere Gre 
ovk cit Saysoviov dodparov. Eusebius (4. £. iii. 36. 11) does 
not know whence Ignatius got these words. Jerome more than 
once gives the Gospel according to the Hebrews as the source of 
the saying about the éncorporale demonium. Origen says that it 
comes from the Zeaching of Peter. As all three writers knew the 
Gospel according to Hebrews well, the testimony is perplexing. 
We may conjecture that Origen is right, that Eusebius had never 
seen the passage, and that Jerome’s memory has failed him. 
That it is quite possible to forget much of a book that one has 
translated, every translator will admit. See Lft. on Ign. Smyr. iii. 

Ste tvedpa. Once more an ambiguous 67+: comp. xix. 31, 43, 
xxii. 70, etc. But “because” or “for” (AV. RV. Nosg. Godet, 
Weiss) is much more probable than “that” (Mey. Hahn). Comp. 
ov yap ért odpKas Te Kat doréa ives Exovow (Hom. Od. xi. 219). 


40. The evidence tr this verse is exactly the same as against the 
doubtful words in ver. 36 with the addition of Syr-Cur. It may be regarded 
as an adaptation of Jn. xx. 20, kal tiv mXevpdy being changed into xal rods 
mw6das to suit ver. 39. Apelles in Hipp. ef vii. 26 combines the two, 
delfavra rods rérous Tay Frwy kal Tijs wAevpds. Tertullian uses ver. 40 to 
answer Marcion’s perversion of ver. 39 (iv. 43). See note p. 568. 


41. dmototvtey abtavy dws tis xapés. A remark, “which, 
with many similar expressions, we owe to the most profound 
psychologist among the Evangelists.” Vix sibimet ipst pre 
necopinato gaudio credentes (Livy, xxxix. 49). For this use of azo 
comp. xxi. 26, xxii. 45; Acts xii. 14; Mt. xiii. 44, xiv. 26, etc. 

Exeté tt Bpdorpoy évOdde; The objection that, if Jesus took 
food in order to convince them that He was no mere spirit, 
when food was not necessary for the resurrection-body, He was 
acting deceitfully, does not hold. The alternative—‘“either a 
ghost, or an ordinary body needing food ”—is false. There is a 
third possibility: a glorified body, capable of receiving food. 
Is there any deceit in taking food, which one does not want, in 
order to place others, who are needing it, at their ease? With the 
double sign granted here, the handling and the seeing Him eat, 
comp. the double sign with Moses’ rod and hand (Exod. iv. 1-8), 
and with Gideon’s fleece (Judg. vi. 36-40). For Bpdoipov comp. 
Lev. xix. 23; Ezek. xlvii. 12; Neh. ix. 25: not elsewhere in N.T 

evdSe : rare in LXX, and in N.T., excepting Jn. iv. 15, 16, 
peculiar to Lk. (Acts x. 18, xvi. 28, xvii. 6, xxv. 17, 24). 
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42. xal Grd pedXtoolov xnplov. The evidence against these words is 
far stronger than against any of the other doubtful passages in this chapter 
(vv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52). Here SABDL, de Boh. Syr-Sin. omit 
the whole, while ab omit med//’s. Clem-Alex. Orig. Eus. Cyr-Alex. speak ot 
the broiled fish in a way which makes it very improbable that they would 
have omitted the honey-comb, had it been contained in their copies of the 
Gospel. NX are the best uncials which contain the words, and of these X 
with E* has xnplov for xnplov. Even Godet admits that not only here, but 
in vv. 36 and 40, the disputed words are probably interpolations. 


48. évémov abtav epayev. Comp. oiriwes cuvedayopey kal 
ovwerioney ait@ peta Td avarrivar avrov éx vexpav (Acts x. 41). 
Nothing is said here or in the meal at Emmaus about drinking, 
but are we to infer that nothing was drunk? 


K If and some cursives with many Versions (Syr-Cur. Syr-Hier. Boh. 
Aeth. Arm. c Vulg.) after &payer add xai [\aBav] ra érl\orra Edwxev atrois, 
sumens reliquias dedit ets. 


44-49. Christ’s Farewell Instructions.' This section seems to 
be a condensation of what was said by Christ to the Apostles 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, partly on Easter 
Day and partly on other occasions.‘ But we have no sure data by 
which to determine what was said that same evening, and what 
was spoken later. Thus Lange assigns only ver. 44 to Easter 
Day, Godet at least vv. 44, 45, Euthymius ov. 44-49, while 
Meyer and others assign all the remaining verses also (44-53) to 
this same evening. On the other hand Didon would give the 
whole of this section to a later occasion, after the manifestations 
in Galilee. It is evident that the command to remain & ry 
mode (ver. 49) cannot have been given until after those manifesta- 
tions, and was almost certainly given in Jerusalem. 

44, Elrev 82 mpds atrods. This new introduction points to a 
break of some kind between vv. 43 and 44; but whether of 
moments or of days we cannot be certain. It is probable that 
Lk. himself, when he wrote his Gospel, did not know what the 
interval was. This was one of several points about which he had 
obtained more exact information when he wrote the first chapter 
of the Acts. 

OGrot of Adyou. “These are My words, which I spake unto you 
formerly (and repeat now), viz. that all things,” etc. 

ért dv odv Spiv: refers to His intercourse with them before His 
death, a mode of intercourse which is entirely at an end: comp. Acts 
ix. 39. Not that the new intercourse will be less close or con- 
tinuous, but it will be of a different kind. His being visible is 
now the exception and not the rule, and He is ceasing to share in 
the externals of their lives. ‘That the words refer to what He said 
during the walk to Emmaus (ver. 26) is most improbable. Christ 
is addressing all the disciples present, not merely those who walked 

26 
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with Him to Emmaus. Such passages as xviii. 31-33 and ix. 22 
are meant. 

év TO vdpw Mavodws Kal [rots] mpopirats kal padpots. This is 
the only place in N.T. in which the tripartite division of the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture is clearly made. But it does not 
prove that the Canon was at this time fixed and closed ; nor need 
we suppose that “ Psalms” here means the whole of the Kethubim 
or Hagiographa. Of that division of the Jewish Scriptures the 
Psalter was the best known and most influential book ; and, more- 
over, it contained very much about the Messiah. Hence it is 
naturally singled out as representative of the group. In the pro- 
logue to Ecclesiasticus we have the tripartite division in three 
slightsy different forms (1) “the Law and the Prophets and others 
that have followed their steps”; (2) “the Law and the Prophets 
and other books of our fathers” ; (3) “‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the rest of the books.” Elsewhere we have “the Law and 
the Prophets” (xvi. 16; Mt. vii. 12); ‘“ Moses and the Prophets” 
XVi. 29, 31, Xxiv. 27); and “the Law of Moses and the Prophets” 
Acts xxviii. 23); where the third division is not to be regarded as 
excluded because not specially mentioned. Ryle, Canon of the 
O.T. pp. 150, 191, 291. 

Note that the prep. is not repeated with either rpogjrats or Yaduois, and that 
the art. is not repeated with Yadots and not quite certainly with rpogijrais: 
the three divisions are regarded as one storehouse of Messianic prophecy. 
The evidence stands thus: xat rpogjjras (ADNXTAATL, et propheits 
Latt.), Kat rots rpopijras (B, Boh.), év rots rpod. (N), Kat év rots wpod. (L). 


45. This opening of their understanding is analogous to that 
in ver. 31. Comp. Acts xvi. 14, xxvi. 18; 2 Mac. i. 4. Godet re- 
gards this as parallel to “He breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (Jn. xx. 22). It was by the 
gift of the Spirit that their minds were open to understand. Con- 
trast xviii. 34. D has diujvger (sic) airav tov vodv, but d has 
adaperti sunt eorum sensus. 

46. Godet would put a full stop at ypagds and make xat efrev 
atrots introduce a fresh summary of what was said, possibly on 
another occasion. It is very unnatural to make 67. mean “be- 
cause” or “for,” and take it as the beginning of Christ’s words. 
““He opened their minds and (in explanation of this act) said to 
them, Because thus it is written,” etc. (Mey.). It is more doubt- 
ful whether dr: introduces the oratio recta (Weiss, Hahn), in which 
case it is left untranslated (AV. RV.), or the oratio obligua 
(Rhem.). 

otras yéypawra: wafeiv trav Xpiorév. Thus NBC*L, Aeth. Syr. 
Harcl. Soalso D, abcdeff,lr Boh., but with rdv Xpiordy before wadety. 


Syr-Sin. and Arm. substitute for yéypawra: the &dec of the similar ver. 26, 
while AC?7NXTAATL, fq Vulg. insert xat otrws fe after yéyparras, and 
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ce Cypr. omit ofrws. All are attempts to get rid of abruptness, and perhaps 


the reading of A C? etc. is a conflation of & B etc. with Syr-Sin. and Arm. 
D omits é« vexpadv. 


For the aor. infin. referring to what is future in reference to the main verb 
see Burton, § 114. 


47. éwi 7d dvépatt adtod. ‘On the basis of all that His name 
implies”: it is His Messiahship which makes repentance effectual. 
Comp. the use of éwi ra dv. ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8; Acts iv. 17, 18, 
v. 28, 40, etc. 

petdvoray eis ddheow dpaptiwy. The eis (8B, Boh. Syr.) was 
corrected to cai (AC DNX etc.) on account of the second ¢is. 
The éis is confirmed by iii. 3; Mt. xxvi. 28; Mk. i. 4: comp. trav 
perdvovay els Cwyv (Acts xi. 18). Comp. also Mt. xxviii. 19. 


a&pEdpevor. It is difficult to decide between taking this as a rather violent 
anacoluthon, as if ‘‘that ye should preach” had preceded, and making it 
the beginning of a new sentence, .‘‘ Beginning from Jerusalem ye are wit- 
nesses of these things.” The former is perhaps better. The correction dpéd- 
pevoy (AC® etc.) is meant to agree with rdv Xpioréy, or perhaps to be an 
impers. acc. abs. like éfév, wapdv. Comp. dd 6é Tocedntov wédos, dptd- 
pevov ard ratrns wéxpt Alyimrov (Hadt. iii. gt. 1). The priority of the Jewish 
nation in its right to the Gospel is still acknowledged, in spite of their 
rejection of the Messiah. D has dptapévwy, d tncipeentium. 

48, tpets pdptupes todtwv. The omission of éoré is against taking 
dptdpevor dd ’lep. with this clause. That éoré is rightly Qaisted (B D, Aeth. 
Aug.) is shown by its being inserted sometimes before ( A C? L etc.) some- 
times after (C*) pwdprupes. AC? XT etc. have tyels 64, D xal tyeis 6 NB 
C* L, Boh. Syr-Harcl. have byets alone. The omission of both conjunction 
and verb makes the sentence more forcible and duets more emphatic. That 
bearing testimony respecting the Passion and Resurrection was one of the 
main functions of an Apostle is manifest from Acts i. 8, 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, 
Vv. 32, X. 39, 41, etc. 


49. kat i8od éyd. The éys balances the preceding tuets. “I 
have told you your part: this is mine.” The idov is wanting in 
x DL, Latt. Boh. Syr-Sin. The combination idod éyd (vii. 27, 
xxiii, 14; Acts x. 21, xx. 22) is extraordinarily frequent in LXX. 

éfarrootéAhw Thy émayyediav. Present of what will come in the 
immediate and certain future. Here first in the Gospels have we 
érayyeAia in the technical sense of the ‘promise of God to His 
people”: see on Rom. i. 2. The gift of the Spirit is specially 
meant: comp. Is. xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 27; Joel ii. 28; Zech. 
xii. 10. “The promise” therefore means the thing promised. 
For idod ey égarooré\Aw comp. Jer. viii. 17; od éyd drocrédXw, 
vii. 27; Mt. x. 16; Mal. iv. 4 lit 23]: X*ACDNTIATI have 
dmooréhAAw here. In Jn. xv. 26 and xvi. 7, where, as here, Christ 
speaks of the Spirit as His gift, réupw is used: in Jn. xiv. 16 the 
Father dece at the petition of Christ. 

pets Sé xabicare év tH wéder. Once more an emphatic contrast 
between ¢yw and dyets. For xafifewv of spending some time in a 
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place comp. Acts xviii. 11; Exod. xvi. 29; Judg. xi. 17, xix. 4; 
Ruth iii. 1 [ii, 23]; 1 Sam. i. 23, etc. With the command here 
given comp. Acts i. 4. To suppose that it was spoken on Easter 
Day involves a contradiction with Mt. xxviii. 7, 10, 16; Mk. xvi. 7; 
Jn. xxi. x. It implies patient waiting. 

évSvonoe . . Sdvapu. The metaphor is common both in 
N.T. and LXX: Rom. xiii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 53; Gal. iii. 27; Col. 
iii. 10; Eph. iv. 24; Job viii. 22, xxix. 14, xxxix. 19; Ps, xxxiv. 26, 
xcii. 1, etc. There is no need to discuss whether the Spirit is the 
Svvapus or confers it. 


According to the best texts (§ BC* L 33, Eus. Syr-Hier.) é dyous pre- 
cedes Svvajuy and immediately follows évStencGe, to which it belongs. Comp. 
Is, xxxii, 15. 


50-53. The Ascension and the Conclusion of the Gospel. It 
is not improbable that, at the time when he wrote his Gospel, Lk. 
did not know the exact amount of interval between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension. That was a piece of information which 
he may easily have gained between the publication of the Gospel 
and of the Acts. And while he does not state either here or 
ver. 44 that there was any interval at all, still less does he say that 
there was none: there is no €v airj TH quépe (ver. 13). Being 
without knowledge, or not considering the matter of importance, 
he says nothing about the interval. But it is incredible that 
he can mean that, late at night (vv. 29, 33), Jesus led them out to 
Bethany, and ascended in the dark. So remarkable a feature 
would hardly have escaped mention. Probably dé both here and 
in ver. 44 introduces a new occasion. 

50. ws mpds ByPaviav. It is doubtful whether this can mean 
“until they were over against Bethany.” Field regards pds after 
€ws as a mere expletive and compares xat ddixero €ws rpds dvOpwirdv 
twa "OdorAAapuitny (Gen. xxxviii, 1). In LXX éws «is is common, 
and many texts (AC’ XTAATI) substitute éws eis here for éws 
apos (¥ BC*L). D has zpés without éws. The ew after avrovs 
(A C#D X etc.) is omitted by 8 BC* L 33, ac Boh. Syr. Arm. 


The well-known passage in the Epzstle of Barnabas (xv. 9) is robably only 
a clumsily expressed explanation for keeping Sunday as a day ol jays viz. be- 
cause Jesus on that day rose from the dead, and (not to die again, as Lazarus 
and others,—on the contrary) manifested Himself and ascended into heaven. 
Avd kat &youev Thy hudpav rhy dyddnv els edppoctvny, ev 7} Kal 6 Incods dvéorn éx 
vexpav, kal pavepwhels dvé8n els odpavods. Grammatically év 7 belongs to dvé8y 
as well as to dvéorn, and with Hefele we must admit the possibility that 
Barnabas believed that the Ascension took Bice on Sunday. But Funk is 
right in saying that év @ is perhaps not intended to go beyond dvéorn éx vexpar. 
Dressel’s expedient, however, of putting a full stop at éx vexp&y, is rather violent. 
Harmer does not place even a comma between the clauses. 


Bl. Sidorn da’ adtay, “ Parted, withdrew from them.” The verb 
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is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 59; Acts xxvii. 28). This refers 
to the Ascension, whatever view we take ef the disputed words 
which foilow. Weiss holds that, if the doubtful words are rejected, 
we must interpret diéorn of mere withdrawal, as after previous 
appearances ; and that Lk. purposely reserves the narrative of the 
Ascension for the Acts. But at least a fiza/ departure is meant. 
It is evident that ver. 50 is preparatory to a final withdrawal, and 
that vz. 52, 53 are subsequent to such an event. And was there 
ever a time when Lk. could have known of Christ’s final with- 
drawal without knowing of the Ascension? In the Acts (i. 1, 2) 
he expressly states that 6 mp@ros Adyos contained an account of 
the work of Jesus dype js qucpas . . . dvedAjphby. He himself, 
eae considered that he had recorded the Ascension in his 
spel. 


Kal dvedépeto els rdv ovpavév. The important witnesses which omit 
the disputed words in wz. 3, 6, 9, 36, 40 are here joined by &* and Aug. 
No motive for their omission, if they were in the original document, can be 
suggested. They lock like a gloss on diéory: but it is conceivable that Lk. 
himself (or Theophilus) may have added them in a second edition of the 
Gospel, in order to make it quite clear what diécrn dx’ adr&y meant. See 
p- 569. Note the change from aor. to imperf. 

52. wpookuvycdvtes aitév. This again is either a very ancient gloss 
or an insertion made by the Evangelist in a second copy. See the note at 
the end of the chapter. Comp. Mt. xxviii. 17. 


iméotpepay eis “lepovcadyp: in obedience to xaGioate ev 77 
méXeu (ver. 49). 

peta xapas peyddyns. A writer of fiction would have made 
them lament the departure of their Master: comp. Jn. xiv. 28, 
xvi. 6, 7, 20, 22, 23. 

Note how the marks of Lk.’s style continue to the end. In 
ver. 51 we have éyévero, €v TG evAoyetv, Svéory: in ver. 52 Kal 
avroi, S7éoTpeway, and the addition of wéyas to an expression 
of emotion (ii. 9, 10, vill. 37; Acts v. 5, II, xv. 3). 

53. joav Sa wavrds év 7H tepG. These words are to be taken 
together: 7aav does not belong to the participle, and this is not 
an example of the periphrastic imperf. (Hahn). The continued 
attendance of the disciples in the temple is recorded in the Acts 
(ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 21, 42). It savours of childish captiousness to 
find a contradiction between 6a zavrds here and Acts i. 13, where 
it is stated, and ii. 44, where it is implied, that the Apostles 
were sometimes elsewhere than in the temple. No reasonable 
critic would suppose that 6:4 zavrds is meant with absolute strict- 
ness. It is a popular expression, implying great frequency in their 
attendance both at the services and at other times. Comp. what 
is said of Anna, ii. 37, which is stronger in wording and may mean 
more. 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Weiss write 6:4 mavrés, while Tisch. Wordsw. and 
the Revisers prefer duamavrés. Comp. Acts ii. 25, x. 2, xxiv. 16; Mt. xviii. 
10; Mk. v. 5, etc. 

edNoyovvres. The reading is uncertain. There is little doubt that alvody- 
res kat edd\oyobvres (AC27X TAIL, cfq Vulg. Syr-Pesh. Syr-Harcl. Arm.) 
and ed\oyodvres Kal alvodvyres (Aeth.) is a conflation. But is alvotyres (D, 
abdff,1 Boh. Aug. Tisch.) or evAoyoivres (NX BC*L, Syr-Sin. Syr-Hier. 
Weiss, WH. RV.) the original? The fact that alvodyres is a favourite word 
with Lk. does not turn the scale in its favour: evAoyodvres might be corrected 
to alvodvres for this very reason. See WH. ii. p. 104, where the distribution 
of evidence in this and similar instances of conflation is tabulated. Comp. 
ix. 10, xi. 54, xii. 18. See Introduction, p. Ixxiii. 


The various conjectures as to why the disciples were so joyous 
and thankful may all be right: but they remain conjectures. Be- 
cause of the promised gift of the Spirit (Euthym.) ; because of the 
Lord’s teaching and blessing (Mey. Weiss); because of His glorious 
return to the Father, which was a pledge of the victory of His cause 
(Godet) ; because His Ascension confirmed all their beliefs and 
hopes (Maldon.); because His presence with God was a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of His promises and an earnest of their own 
success (Hahn). 


’Auhv : probably not genuine, but a liturgical addition. It is absent from 
sC* DLO, several cursives, abd e ff,1 Syr-Sin. etc. 


WESTERN NON-INTERPOLATIONS, 


Unless Mt. xxvii. 49 and Lk. xii. 11 (# rl) are to be regarded as examples, 
all the instances of Western non-interpolations are found in the last three 
chapters of S, Luke. In ch. xxiv. they are surprisingly frequent. The opposite 
phenomenon of interpolation is among the most marked characteristics of the 
Western texts. And although omissions also are not uncommon, yet Western 
omissions for the most part explain themselves as attempts to make the sense 
more forcible. 

But there are cases in which the absence of words or passages from Western 
authorities, and their presence in other texts, cannot be explained in this way. 
In these cases the more satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is the other 
texts which have been enlarged, while the Western documents, by escaping 
interpolation, have preserved the original reading in its simplicity. 

It is evident that these insertions in the original text (if insertions they be) 
must have been made very early: otherwise they could not have become 
diffused in every text excepting the Western. Alexandrian corruptions which 
have spread widely are a common phenomenon. But these insertions have a 
different aspect ; and neither internal nor external evidence favours such a theory 
of their origin. We must look elsewhere for an explanation. That the original 
readings should.be preserved nowhere else but in a text which is wholly Western 
is so unusual a result that there is nothing extravagant in assuming an unusual 
cause for it. 

It must sometimes have happened in ancient times that authors, having pub- 
lished their MS. and caused it to be multiplied, afterwards issued revised copies 
with corrections and insertions. In the cases before us ‘‘ the purely documentary 
phenomena are compatible with the supposition that the Western and the Non- 
Western texts started respectively from a first and a second edition of the 
Gospels, both conceivably apostolic (WH. ii. p. 177).” This conjectural source 
vf variations, viz. changes made in later copies by the authors themselves, is 
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accepted by Scrivener as a general possibility (Scriv-Miller, i. p. 18), and is sug- 
gested as specially applicable to the latter part of S. Luke’s Gospel (ii. pp. a0, 
299n.). Blass regards this as highly probable with regard to the Acts. Lk. made 
a rough copy first on cheap material, and then a better copy to give to Theophilus, 
who was a person of distinction. In this second copy he made alterations. But 
both remained in existence and became the parent of other copies, the Western 
text being derived from the rough draft, and the more widely diffused text 
from the presentation copy.! Salmon thinks that something of the same kind 
“took place with St. Luke’s Gospel; and that in the case of the Gospel, 
as well as in that of the Acts, it was the first draft which went into circulation 
in the West.” He supposes that the second edition of the Gospel was about 
contemporary with the Acts, and that between the two writings Luke had con- 
versed with a witness able to give him additional information about the Lord’s 
sayings and the Ascension. Having just written the full account of the latter in 
the Acts, he added a word or two to Lk. xxiv. 51, §2. ‘‘ And since in Luke’s 
account of the dying words of Stephen (Acts vii. 59, 60) we find an echo of two 
of the utterances which the common texts of St. Luke’s Gospel places in the 
mouth of the dying Saviour, I find it hard to regard the coincidence as fortuitous, 
and but the lucky hit of an unknown interpolator” (44. to Hist. Int. to N.T. 
7th ed. p. 603). See also Rendel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text, 
Camb. 1894, p. 62. A theory such as this certainly is very welcome as an 
explanation of Lk. xxii. 43, 44 and xxiii. 34a, although neither of them can 
be called Western non-interpolations. But in other cases the apparent insertions 
are perhaps scarcely worthy of so high an origin: ¢.g. the non- Western insertions 
in xxiv. 3, 6, 9 seem to be about on a level with Western insertions. See WH. 
ii. pp. 175-177. , 

The question cannot be regarded as settled ; but, assuming that there are 
such textual phenomena as Western non-interpolations, the more manifest ex- 
amples are xxii, 19b, 20, xxiv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. To which may 
be added as a possible instance in a secondary degree xxii. 62. 


(1) xxii. 19b, 20. 7d drép dudy Sidbueroy . . . Exxurdpevor. 
Evidence for the passage :— 
NABCEFGHKLM (PR defective here) SUX VIAATI and 
all cursives. 
Almost all Versions. 
Marcion or Tertull. Cyr-Alex. 
Evidence against the passage :— 
D omits. 
ad ff, il omit. 
be Syr-Cur. omit and put vv. 17, 18 in the place of the omitted 
e, so that the verses run—16, 19a [b], 17, 18, 21, 22, etc. Syr- 
in. has an elaborate transposition :—16, 19a b, 20a, 17, 20b, 18, 21, 
22, etc. It also exhibits considerable changes in the wording. 
But in order to appreciate these various attempts to get rid of the difficulty 
involved in the ordinary text, owing to the mention of two cups, it is necessary 
to see them in full in a tabular form. 


Cod, Veron, (b). Cod, Palat. (e). 

Wet accepto pane gratias egit et Bet aaPs panem et gratias egit et 
fregit et dedit illis dicens hoc est corpus _fregit et dedit eis dicens hoc est corpus 
meum 27 et accepto calice gratias egit meum ” et accepit calicem et gratias 
et dixit accipite hoc et dividite inter egit et dixit accipite vivite inter vos 
vos 8dico enim vobis . . . . . veniat. ‘dico enim vobis ..... . veniat. 
1 veruntamen ecce, etc. 21 veruntamen ecce, etc. 





1 Apostolorum Acta, ¥r. Blass, Goettingen, 1895, § 13, p. 32. 
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It is obvious that these two Latin texts represent one and the same Greek 


original. 


There is much more difference between the two Syriac Versions, of 


which Syr-Cur. agrees more with the Latin texts than with its fellow. 


Syr-Cure 


19 And He took bread and when He 
had given thanks, He brake it, and 
gave to them, saying, This is My body, 
which (is given) for you: this do in 
remembrance of Me. 1” And He re- 
ceived a cup, and when He had given 
thanks, He said, Take this and divide 
it among yourselves: for I say to 

ou, I will... 2.020». © come 

But behold, etc 


SyvoSin, 


1 And He took bread and gave 
thanks over it, and brake, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is My body 


' which I give for you: ¢hus do in re- 


membrance of Me. ™ And after they 
had supped, !” He took the cup, and 
gave s over it, and said, Take 
this, share it among yourselves. This 
is My blood, the new testament. 1° For 
I say unto you, that henceforth I will 


not drink of this fruit until the king- 
dom of God shall come. ™ But never- 
theless behold, etc. 


(2) xxiv. 3. After cSua the words rod xuplov "Igcoh 
Evidence for the words :— 
Almost all Greek MSS. 
Most Versions. 
Evidence against the words :— 
D omits the whole, 42 omits xuplov. 
abdeff,lr omit the whole. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Sah. omit xuplov. 
Nowhere else in the true text of the Gospels does 6 xuplos "Ingots occur : 
but it may be right in the appendix to Mk. (xvi. 19). 
ane remaining instances only the evidence against the passage need be 
stat 


(3) xxiv. 6. ob« Err dde, AAD tryépOn. 
D omits the whole. C* omits 
abdeff,lr* omit the whole. c substitutes resurrexit a mortuds, 
which perhaps is an independent insertion. Syr-Pesh. g. omit dA)d. 
Aeth. transposes, omitting d\\d: iyyép0n, obK éoriy Sde, exactly as Mk. 
xvi. 6, which is the probable source of the insertion: comp. Mt. xxviii. 6. 
Marcion afud Epiph. seems to have omitted all but #yép0y. 


(4) xxiv. 9. dxd rod pynpuelov, 
D omits, 
abcde ff,lr omit. 

(5) xxiv. 12. ‘O dé Ilérpes . . . yeyords, 
D omits, 


abdelromit. Syr-Harcl.* omits at the beginning of one lecti 
but perhaps accidentally. oa 


(6) xxiv. 36. Kal Aéye atrois, Elphrn duir. 
D omits. 


ee omit. 
G 127 130 after duty add from Jn. vi. 20 éyd elm, wh poBetabe. 
ef Vulg. Syrr. (Pesch. Harcl. Hier} Are. and some MSS. es Boh. 
after vobis add ego sum nolite timere. Aeth. adds nolite timere, ego sum. 
Probably from Jn. xx. 19. Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place in double 
brackets. 


(7) xxiv. 40. xal retro elroy . . » cat reds wédas. 
D omits, 
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abde ff,1r Syr-Cur. omit. Syr-Sin. is here defective, but apparently 
contained the verse. 
Probably an adaptation of Jn. xx. 20. Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place 
in double brackets. 


(8) xxiv. 51. Kal dvepépero els rdv otpardy. 
N&* D omit. 
abdeff,l* omit. Syr-Sin, ccadenses, omitting &éorn and els rdr 
odpayéy : ‘* He was lifted up from them.” Syr-Pesh. is defective. 
Aug. omits once and inserts once. 
Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place in double brackets. 


(9 — 52. xpocxur}oavres abrév. 
omits the whole. 
af e ff,1 Syr-Sin. omit the whole, 
% . omits the whole. 
ulg, omit e772, 

Tisch. and Weiss omit: WH. place in double brackets. 

It will be observed that throughout these instances the adverse witnesses are 
very much the same. The combination D, adel prevails throughout ; and in 
almost all cases these are supported by b and ff,, and very often by r also. In 
xxii. 62, which was mentioned as a secondary instance of possible non-interpola- 
tion, D deserts its usual allies. The verse is found in all Greek MSS. and in 
all Versions, excepting abe ff,il* r. 


INTERPOLATIONS IN THE SINAITIC SYRIAC, 


Some of these have been pointed out in the notes; eg. pp. 53, 449, 468, 
507, 540, 543, 556. But there are others which are of interest ; and in some 
cases they are peculiar to this MS. 

i. 3. to write of them one by one carefully unto thee. 

6. blameless in a// thecr manner of life. 
12. was troubled and shook. 
13. God has heard ¢he votce of thy prayer. 

v. 7. When they came, they brought up |p shy and filled both the ships, and 

they were nearly sinking from the weight of them. 

vi. 40. The disciple is not perfect as his master 2” teaching. 

Wiii. 13. receive it Aastzly with joy (Cur.). 
29. brake his bonds and cut them, and was led. 
xi. 36. and zm the sight 0 of men they told nothing. 
40. they were not able to delzver him. 
48. he that is small and ¢s a child to you. 
xii, 56. this time avd zts signs ye do not search to prove (Cur.), 
xiv. 1. they watched what He would do (Cur.). 
13. = oe r, and the blind, and the lame, and the maimed (order), 
aespised, and many others, 
22. Get freed is room at the feast (Cur.). 
xv. 13. living wastefully wth harlots (Cur.). 
xvi. 23. And dezng cast into Sheol, he lifted up (Harcl.), 
xviii, 36. when he heard the vozce of the multitude (Cur.). 
xx. 17. When they heard these things (+ part of ver. 19). 
24. And they showed zt to Him, saying, Czesar’s. 
me There were seven brethren amongst us (D, Aeth.). 
4. The children of this world are begotten and beget and marry (D, etc.). 
soxii, re Let alone, man, I know Him not. 
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INDEX I. 


Abijah, the course of, 8. 

Abila, 84. 

Abilene, 84. 

Abraham’s bosom, 393. 

Acts, parallels between the Gospel 
and the, 17, 38, 375, 521. 

Adam’s skull, legend respecting, 531. 

Adultery, 389. 

woman taken in, 455, 489. 

Aeolic forms, 170, 314, 499. 

Agony, 510. 

Almsgiving, 329, 385. 

Alpheus, 173. 

Amphibolous constructions, 10, 63, 
107, 176, 215, 265, 278, 317, 346, 
396, 408, 428, 447, 460. 

Analytical or periphrastic tenses, 11, 
17, 18, 120, 131, 142, 146, 151, 
171, 441, 454, 482, 525, 526, 557. 

Andrew, 173. 

Angels, II, 20, 114, 278, 393, 469, 
509, 547, 548. 
nna, 71. 

Annas, 84, 515. 

Annunciation of the birth of the 
Baptist, 7, 13. 

of the birth of Jesus, 20, 23. 
of the Passion, 245, 256, 427. 

Antipas (see Herod). 

Aorist, the supposed gnomic, 33, 208. 

Aorist and imperfect, 60, 245, 286, 

6. 


559. 

Aorist and perfect, 31. 

Aorist, mixed forms of, 36, 59, 295- 

Apocalypse of Jesus, 487. 

Apocryphal gospels, their contrast 
with the canonical, 26, 35, 46, 53, 
61, 76, 168, 229, 539, 546, 548. 


GENERAL 


Aposiopesis, 340, 450, 
Apostles, lists of the, 172, 
Archelaus, 74, 430, 438. 
Aramaic, different translation of the 
same, 102, 154, 186, 223, 
Arimathea, 541. 
Article, force of the, 56, 211, 404, 441. 
absence of the, 15, 57, 281, 407, 
451. 
repeated, 219. 
Ascension or Assumption, 262, ss 
Asyndeton, 121, 189, 251, 324, 383, 
408, 558. 
Attic forms, 137, 509, 547. 
Attraction of the relative common in 
Lk., 5, 17, 60, 97, 145, 256, 332, 
374; 447+ 
Augment, 40, 170, 392, 557. 
Augustus, the Emperor, 48, §1, 195. 
Ave Maria, the, 21. 


Baptism of John, 42, 85, 88, 457. 
Baptism of Jesus by John, 98, 100. 
Baptist, the characteristics of the, 14, 
15, 38, 42, 44, 79, 80, 86, ro1, 
115, 205, 457+ 
the date of the appearance of, 
81. 
his message to Christ, 203. 
Barabbas, 337; 525. 
Bartholomew, 173. 
Bartimzeus, 429. 
Basilidian Gnostics, 528. 
Baskets, different kinds of, 24§. 
Beatitudes, 30, 179, 203, 306, 359 
Beelzebub, 301. 
Benedictus, the, 38, 39. 


Bethany, 289, 445, 564 
r 
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Bethlehem, 52. 

Bethsaida, Lk. perhaps ignorant of a 
second, 243. 

Bezae ; see Codex. 

Birth of Christ, date of, 55. 

Avan against the Holy Spirit, 


321 

Blind, healing the, 203, 431. 
Bloody sweat, 510. 
Bread, break, 557° 

daily, 295. 
Brethren of the Lord, 174, 223, 549. 
Bull Unam Sanctam, 507. 
Bush, the, 470. 


Cesar, 466. 

Czesarea Philippi, 83, 246, 

Caiaphas, 84, 515. 

Calvary, 530. 

Capernaum, 131, 195. 

Capital punishment, 519, 527. 

Census, 47, 52. 

Centurions, 194, 195, 530 

Chiasmus, 277, 324, 520. 

eee a calamity to Orientals, 
10, 19, 529 

Children, Christ’s attitude towards, 
257, 421. 

Chorazin, 276. 

Christ, meaning of the title of the, 
67, 121; comp. 448, 456. 

Christology of the Synoptists, 282. 

Chronology in Lk., 5, 19, 75, 81, 102, 
250, 201. 

Circumcision, 36, 61, 62. 

Cleansing of the temple probably re- 

ted, 453. 


Cleopas, 551, 553+ 
Climax, 184, 203, 204, 245. 


Cocks not excluded from Jerusalem, 


516. 

Codex Bezae, 93, 119, 168, 188, 256, 
294, 300, 327, 340, 427; 428, 438, 
443, 486, 534, 542, 546, 555, 559 

Coincidences - between . and S. 
Paul, 274, 411, 514, 558 

Coins, 320, 370, 465, 475. 

Colt, 447. 

Confession of Peter, 245. 

Conflation of texts, 243, 300, 316, 
324, 524, 563, 566, 

Court of the Women, 67, 475 

Cross, 248, 528. 

Crucifixion, 531. 

day of the, 491, 492, 527, 541, 
542, 543- 
Cups at the Passover, 495. 


THE NOTES 


Darkness at the Crucifixion, §39. 
David, 52, 167, 472. 
city of, 52. 
Davidic descent of Mary uncertain, 
21, 23, 53- 
Day of Questions, 455. 
Dead, raising the, 197, 201, 237. 
Demoniacs, 134, 136, 220, 253, 342. 
Demonology, Lk. has no peculiar, 
242, 277- 
Demons, 133, 139, 208, 228, 278, 301. 
Denials, Peter’s, differences respect- 
ing, 503, 514. 
na aaa of Jerusalem, 250, 4515 
481 
Development of Christ’s human 
nature and character, 78, 79, 114. 
Devil, personal existence of the, 108, 
220, 278, 343. 
influence over Judas, 490; see 
Satan. 
Disciples other than the Twelve, 176, 
179, 198, 254, 267. 
pairs of, 272. 
Discourses of Christ, 176, 316. 
Discrepancies between the 
226, 239. 
Dives, 391. 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, 25, 78, 121, 
364, 370, 519. 
Divorce, 390. 
Degman used by Lk., 7, 44, 46, 


Dogs, 392. 

Door, the narrow, 346. 

Doric usage, Art 

Dove in sym » 99. 

Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, 298, 

Draughts of fishes, two such miracles 
to be distinguished, 147. 


Ebionism not found in Lk., 180, 300, 
329, 390, 413, 425, 426. 
Elijah and the Baptist, 15, 241. 
and Moses, 251. 
Elisabeth, mother of the Baptist, 9, 
25. 
song of, 27, 29. 
Emmaus, 551. 
Enoch, Book of, 156, 398, 46%. 
Essenes, 44. 
Eternal iife, 284, 386, 427. 
Eucharist, Institution of the, 494, 
557- 
Evening, 138, 556. 
Excommunication, 181. 
Exorcists, Jewish, 259, 302 
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Faith, 154, 213, 226, 236, 400, 431. 
Fasting, 72, 108, 161, 417. 

Feasts, 74, 448, 490, 493. 

Fig tree, the barren, 339. 

Fire, baptizing with, 95. 

Five thousand, the feeding of, 242. 
Forty, the number, i in Scripture, 108. 
Fox, 265, 349. 

Funerals, 198, 199, 237 


Gabriel in Scripture and in Jewish 
legend, 16. 

Galileans, 263, 337. 

Galilee, 20, 117, 521. 

Gehenna, 277, 319. 

Genealogy of Christ, ror. 

given as that of Joseph, 103. 

Genitive absolute in Latin of Codex 
Bezae, 93, 256, 438. 

Genitive, characterizing, 124, 383. 

Gennesaret, 142. 

Gentiles, salvation open to the, 69, 
89, 105, 129, 270, 363, 461. 

Gerasenes, 227. 

Grace before meat, 244, 557. 

Graves, 312. 


Hades, 277, 319, 393, 397- 

Hands, laying on of, 138, 341. 

Hebraisms, 9, 10, 17, 29, 37, 68, re 
263, 273, 320, 360, 438, 460, 465, 
494, 54 8. 

Hermon the probable scene of the 
Transfiguration, 250. 

Herod the Great, 7, 430, 439. 

his supposed destruction of Jewish 
genealogies, 102, 

ee ae 83, 97, 241, 337, 
348, 522 

Herod Philip, 83. 

Herodians, 464. 

Herodias, 97. 

High priest, 8, 84, 515. 

Hillel, 182, 189, 304, 318 

Hinnom, 319. 

Holy Spirit, 14, 24, 66, 95 99, 107, 
116, 121, 300, 321, 562. 

Horn of salvation, 40. 

Houses in the East, 153, 318. 


Iambic verse, accidental, 155. 
Ignatius, false tradition respecting, 
258. 
Ge a present, 186, 196, 199, 
8, 511. 
aia periert and aorist, 60, 245, 286, 
556. 
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Impersonal plurals, 189, 325, 385. 

Inspiration, not a substitute for re- 
search, 5. 

Interpolations, 22, 120, 165, 168, 
264, 294, 312, 327, 331, 410, 450, 
521, 522, 525, 531, 533) 549 542, 
551, 561. 


Itureea, 83. 


Jairus, 234. 
James the brother of John, 245, 173, 


237- 
James of Alphzeus, 173. 
Jericho, 429, 438. 
Jerome, Greek text used by, 256, 
485, 515. 
occasional carelessness of, 347, 


451, 483, 552. 
ee two forms of the name, 


destruction of, before S. Luke 
wrote, 451. 
Jesus does not publicly proclaim Him- 
self as the Messiah, 247. 
abstains from invading the office 
of constituted authorities, 150, 
322, 404. : A 
often answers questions indi- 
rectly, 332, 443. 
seems to use His supernatural 
power of knowledge with reser- 
vation, 434, 446. 
by Divine decree must suffer, 
247, 250, 350, 408, 506, 555. 
Jews and Samaritans, 263, 289. 
Joana, 216, 549. 
John the Apostle, Soe 2371 250, 259, 
264, 279, 292, 512, 5 
John the Baptist ; see Pad 
Jonah, 306. 
Jordan, 85. 
Joseph the husband of Mary, 26, 52, 
63, 67, 75, 78. 
Joseph of Arimathea, 540, 
Judea, meaning of the name, 8, 141, 
200, 521. 
Judas of James, 174. 
Judas Iscariot, 172, 175, 425, 490, 
499, 511. 3 
his treachery not a ne 491. 
Judas of Galilee, 248, 337, 4 
Judge, the unrighteous, Ee 
between this and other parables, 


413. 
Tigsiieat day of, 276. 
Juttah possibly the birthplace of the 
Baptist, 28. 
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Kisgian of God, 140, 141, 249, 275, 
406. 

Kiss of peace, 512. 

Kneeling at prayer, 508; comp. 416. 


Last Supper, day of the, 491. 
Latinisms, 336, beh 441. 
Lawyers, 152, 206. 

Lazarus, 390. 

Leaven, 318. 

Lepers, healing of, 149, 404. 
phe 148, 150. 

Levi, 158, 268. 

Levirate law, 468. 

Life, 235, 249, 323. 

Lilies of the field, 327. 

Limitation of Christ’s human know- 
ledge, 79, 197, 236, 404, 446, 472. 
Lord, the word, how used of Christ 
and of Jehovah, 152, 199, 309, 400. 

Lord’s Prayer, 293. 
Lord’s Supper, 495, 557 
Lot’s wife, 409. 
Love, 184. 
Luke, not an eye-witness, 2, 3. 
not one of the Seventy, 270. 
not one of the two at Emmaus, 
Ks 
hasta animus against the 
Twelve, 172, 248, 255, 494, 
511, 514. 
order mainly chronological, 
5, 19, 75, 81, 102, 250, 261. 
characteristics of his style, 22, 
45, 116, 119, 142, 232, 233, 
243, 250, 254, 256, 262, 293, 
323, 416, 428, 429, 432, 565. 
Lysanias, 84. 


Maccabees, Fourth Book of, 471. 

Magdalen, 215 ; see Mary. 

Magnificat, the, 30, 39. 

Malchus, 513. 

Mammon, 385. 

Marcion’s alterations in the text of 
Lk., 283, 347, 389, 423- 

Marcion’s excisions, 6, 119, 347, 536 
(p. Ixviii). 

insertions, 264, 521. 

Mark, Gospel of, whether used by 
Lk., 2, 246, 250, 494. 

Marriage, 21, 469. 

Martha of Bethany, 233, sei 

Mary of Bethany, 209, 290. 

Mary of Magdala, 209, 216, 540, 549. 

Mary the Blessed Virgin, 21, 25, 29, 
32, 34) 53, 60, 65, 70, 77. ( 
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Men, her supposed vow of perpetual 
rginity, 24, 53, 224. 
Matthew. 158, 1736 ° 
Gospel of, whether used by Le 
2 see oe 74, 246, 250, 462, 
479, 

Measures tt dares 383. 

Medical language in Lk., 19, 28, 
135, 137, 152, 161, 167, 199, 235, 
254, 354, 392, 425, 452, 510, 559. 

Messiah, 101, 448. 

Millenarians, 427. 

Ministry in Galilee, 115. 

in Judzea, 352. 

Ministry, duration of Christ’s, 122. 

Miracles, their harmony with a great 
crisis, 7. 

their position in the Ministry, 
140, 217. 
condensed reports of numerous, 
137, 151, 176, 203. 
Mission of the Twelve, 238. 
of the Seventy, 269. 
Moses, 65, 251. 
Mount of Precipitation, 129, 
of Transfiguration, 250. 
Mustard-seed, 344. 


Nain, 198. 

Nazareth, 21. 

Nazirite, 10, 14, 267. 

Nominative for vocative, 238, 282. 

Non-interpolations, Western, 322, 
566, 

Nunc dimitt?s, the, 67. 


Olives, Mount of, 445. 

Optative mood, 22, 94, 170, 421. 

Oral tradition, 3, 61, 507. 

Orthography, questions of, 21, 28, 
51, 57, 63, 128, 131, 142, 359, 
389, 434, 486, 493. 


Parables, characteristics of Christ’s, 
217, 285, 367, 371, 390, 458. 
coincidences between, 413, 437- 
pairs of, 163, 344. 
Paradise, 536. 
Paronomasia, 479. 
Passion, 489. 
Passover, 490. 
Paul; see Coincidences, 
Periphrastic tenses ; see Analytical. 
Peter, 140, 142, 144, 172, 236, 237, 
252, 331, 492, 504, 514. 
mother-in-law, 136, 


I. GENERAL 


Pharisees, 152, 161, 210, 300, 348, 
367, 377, 387, 417, 464, 467. 

Philip the Apostle, 136, 173. 

Philip the tetrarch, 82. 

Philip son of Mariamne, 96. 

Phlegon, 537. 

Pilate, 82, 337, 339, 520, 524. 

Popular enthusiasm for Christ, 139, 
306, 430, 447, 454, 489. 

Pounds, parable of, not a version of 
that of the Talents, 437. 

Prayer, Lk.’s Gospel the Gospel of, 
99, 151, I71, 246, 251, 294, 298, 
411, 508. 

the Lord’s, 293. 

Precepts of Christ that cannot be kept 
literally, 185, 320. 

Preface of the Gospel, its resemblance 
to other prefaces, 6. 

ica age construction, 122, 141, 201, 
488 


Prepositions of rest with verbs of 
motion and wice versé, 15, 151, 
169, 201, 299, 488. 

Presentation in the temple, 64. 

Priests, 9, 18. 

residences of the, 19, 28, 287. 

Procurators of Judzea, 49, 51, 82. 

Prophecies of Christ, 277, 451, 477- 

Prophets and prophesying, 40, 66, 72, 
428, 457- 

Prophets, the, 
Scripture, 555, 562. 

Psalm x., Christ’s question about, 
472, 473. 

Publicans or tax-collectors, 91, 159, 
367, 433- 

Purification, 63, 64, 150. 

Purpose of the Gospel, 5. 


Quirinius, census of, 49. 


as a division of 


Rabbinical sayings, 13, 89, 111, 168, 
170, 171, 193, 306, 385, 4943 see 
Hillel, A/zshna, and Talmud, in 
Index II. 

Rationalist explanations of miracles, 
61, 149, 245- 

Readings, important differences of, 
22, 59, 63, 100, 110, 120, 141, 165, 
187, 193, 227, 243, 253, 264, 272, 
292, 294, 315, 355, 385, 387, 420, 
486, 496, 509, 524, 525, 531, 533» 
537» 544, 548, 550, 551, 552, 560, 
561, 565, 566. 

Rebel’s beating, 129. 

Remission of sins, 42, 86, 154, 563. 
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Rents, Jewish methods of paying, 
383, 459. 

Resurrection, 467, 469, 546. 

Riches, dangers of, 182, 325, 395, 425. 

Righteousness, meaning of, 9. 

Robbers, the two, 530, 533+ 

Room, upper, 493. 

Ruler, the young, 421. 


Sabbath, attitude of Jesus towards the, 
168, 170, 343. 
miracles wrought on the, 
Sadducees, 467, 519. si 
Salome, 540, 549. 
Salt, savourless, 366. 
Salvation, 41, 68. 
Samaritans, 263, 289, 337, 404, 405. 
Sanhedrin, 248, 269, 455, 514, 517- 
Sarepta, 128. 
Satan, 108, III, 278, 302, 341, 490, 
503 
never said to be visible, 109, 114, 
Scorpions, 279, 300. 
Scourging, 321, 525, 527. 
Scribes, 160, 368. 
Sepulchre ; see Graves, Tombs, 
Sermon on the Mount, 176. 
Seventy, the, 269, 277. 
Shealtiel, 104. 
Sheba, the queen of, 307. 
Shechinah, 24, 55, 252. 
Sheol, idea of in O.T., 397. 
Shepherd, the Good, 328, 368. 
Shepherds, 54. 
Shewbread, 167 
Sicarii, 174, 455+ 
Silence, why enjoined on the healed, 
149, 233, 238. 
Siloam, 339. 
Simon, Lk.’s use of the name, 144 


172. 
Simon the Pharisee, 209. 
Simon Zelotes, 174. 
Simon of Cyrene, 527. 
Sinaitic Syriac ; see S 
eos 26, 68, 332, 376, 401, 43% 
459. 
Socrates, 146. 
Soldiers, 92, 523, 53%, 533 
Son of David, 431. 
Son of God, 25. 
Son of Man, 156. 
Son of the Law, 75. 
re and life, 249, 324. 
arrows, 319. 
Spirit and soul, 31, 723 see Holy 
Spirit. 
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Steward, different kinds of, 332, 381. 

Style of Lk.; see Luke. 

Subjunctive mood, 169, 244. 

Superscription or title of the Gospel, 
I. 

on the Cross, 533. 

Supper, the Last, 494. 

Surgery, miracle of, 513. 

Susanna, 216. 

Swine, difficulties respecting the de- 
mons and the, 229. 

Sycamore, 400, 433. 

Synagogues, business done in, 117, 
195, 321. 

offices of, 123, 342. 
service of, 119, 123, 341. 
numbers of, 117, 118. 

Symeon, 65. 

Synoptic Gospels, 115, 125, 141, 147, 
151, 242, 248, 254, 260, 424, 429, 
450, 491, 532, 536, 549. 

Syriac, Sinaitic, readings of the, 53 
63, 253, 258, 268, 272, 283, 288, 
322, 352, 356, 373, 402, 403, 408, 
444, 447, 448, 449, 452, 459, 465, 
466, 468, 478, 479, 496, 517, 518, 
526, 532, 533» 534s 543s 544s 5455 
547, 548, 549, 550 556, 559, 561, 
562, 566, 568, 569. 


Tabor, 251. 
Talmud ; see Index II. 
Tell Hum, 117, 131, 195, 276, 
Temple, the, 11, 476. 
pinnacle of, 113. 
captains of, 490. 
Temptation of Christ real, 106, 114. 
Tenses, sequence of, 169, 421. 
Tetrarch, 82. 
Theophilus, a real person, 5. 
Aipenns Czesar, the fifteenth year of, 
I. 
Tiberius Gracchus, 266. 
Title ; see Superscription. 
Tolerance, lessons of, 258, 261. 
Tombs, 198, 229, 313, 547+ 
Trachonitis, 83. 
Iransfiguration, 250, 253. 
Treasury in the temple, 475 
Trials of Christ, the ecclesiastical, 
514, 517. 
the civil, 519, 522. 
Tribute to Czesar, 463, 5200 
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Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 444, 
452. 
Twelve, the, 172, 215, 339, 428. 


Uncleanness, 63, 150, 2679 310» 
Unicorn, 40. 
Usury not forbidden by Christ, 188. 


Veil of the Temple, 537. 

Veronica, 233, 529. 

Version, Authorised, criticisms on, 
73, 102, I10, 122, 212, 248, 320, 
325, 331, 333» 347» 3542 357s 35% 
368, 440, 464, 521, 525, 549, 554. 

Revised, criticisms on, 25, 85, 
272, 274, 325, 331, 347) 354 
368, 377, 497, 440, 464. 

Versions, English, prior to AV., 3, 
15; 34) 146, 159, 208, 339, 340, 
358, 366, 386, 401, 418, 439, 449, 
483, 484, 549- 

tin, remarkable features 'in, 3, 
15) 55» 175) 217, 313, 315s 
318, 327, 371, 375, 396, 413, 
442, 448, 452, 480, 481, 484, 
489, 501, 504, 521, 523, 530 
¥ 540, bite ie 557 559+ 
espasian, 9 9 i 

Virgin birth, 26, 67. 

Voice from heaven, 100, 253. 

Vultures, 410. 


Washing, 309. 

Wedding, 331, 357. 

Western non-interpolations, 322, 566. 
Widow, 72, 198, 412. 

Wine, new and old, 164, 165. 

Woes, 181, 276, 311, 398, 500. 
Words of our Lord, the first recorded, 


77+ 
from the Cross, 531, 535, 538. 
the impossibility of inventing 
such, 539. 


Zacchzeus, the head tax-gatherer, 432. 
Zacharias, father of the Baptist, 8, 9, 
36, 85. 
his prayer, 13. 
Zacharias, the blood of, 314. 
Zealots, 174, 269. 
Zerubbabel, 103. 


Zeugma, 37. 
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WRITERS AND WRITINGS. 


otations from Greek and Latin authors in illustration of Grammar and 


Din are not included in this Index.? 


Abbott, E. A., 138, 513, 545 
Abbott, T. K., 489, 498. 

Acta Pauli et Thecle, 23. 

Acts of Pilate, 233, 489, 527, 533: 


534) 537, 539- 
icanus, 102, 103, 537. 


Alexander, Bishop, 91, 329, 551. 
Alford, 19, 21, 132, 207, 210, 249, 
304, 351, 514. 
TOSe, 24, IOI, I10, 209, 264, 273, 
323, 340, 368, 391, 411, 422, 483, 
531, 533: 535+ 
American Church Review, 86. 
American Revisers, 208. 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 258. 
Andrewes, Bishop, 56. 
Andrews, S. J+» 55, 64, 131, 350 
Annius of Viterbo, 103. 
Antipho, 92. 
Apostolic Constitutions, 67, 155, 186, 

432, 503. 
Aquila, 26, 57, 339- 

tzeus, 254. 

Arethas, 545- 
Aristotle, 185, 323, 347, 442. 
Arrian, 466. 


9 le 
Assumption of Moses, 262, 310. 
Augustine, 100, 109, 125, 186, 210, 

211, 214, 226, 273, 280, 289, 291, 
294, 298, 354, 375s 385» 437» 443» 
489s 533» 535s 538 


Bacon, 216, 

Barnabas, Ep. of, 145, 564. 

Baur, 232, 264. 

Bede, 9, 12, 37, 241, 246, 249, 255, 
257, 292, 407, 421, 423, 436, 438, 
457, 464, 480, 502, 503, 505, 512. 

Becker, 222, 

Bengel, 17, 29, 37, 78, 81, 90, 93, 
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éxrevéorepor, xxii, 43. 

é\ala, xix. 29, xxi. 37. 

€\atov, vii. 46. 

*"Edawsy, xix. 29, xxl. 37, 

Addx.oros, xvi. 10, 

Aéyxec at, iii. 19. 

Eneos, i 1. 50, 54, 740 

’*Edicaios, iv. 27. 

édxodaGas, xvi. 20, 

"Eupaots, xxiv. 13, 

éumuum@rdvat, vi, 25. 

Eumpoa bev, xix. 4, 28, 

év, Iv. 32. 

év é€ovagla, i. 32. 

év after verbs of motion, & 17, ¥. 16 
vii. 17, 

évavtlov, xx. 26. 

&vdokos, vii. 25, xiii. 37. 

évivew, xxiv. 49. 

évedpeverv, xi. 54. 

évéxewv, xi. 53. 

éviavrov Kuplov dexréy, iv. 19. 

évkakelv, Xviii. I. 

€vovra, Ta, Xi. 41, 

€vripos, vil. 2. 

€vros budv, xvil. 21. 

évrpémecOat, xviii. 2, XX. 1% 

évimuov, i. 15. 

éEarreic Oat, xxii, 31. 

cEalpyns, see éEépvns. 

éEatroaréANewv, XxX. 10, 

ebépxecOat did, iv. 35. 

&eort, xx. 22. 

Eeprns, ii. 13, ix. 30 

é&7s, vil. IT. 

dévordvat, li. 47. 
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Eodos, ix. 31. 

eLovdevetv, xviii. 9. 
éEovala, iv. 32, 36, ix. 1, 
éEovola rod oxérovs, xxii. 53 
éralpew pwviv, xi. 27. 
éracxvverOat, ix 26. 
ématrety, xvi. 3. 

émdy, xi, 22, 34. 
éravdyew, V. 3. 
éravatraterOat, Xx. G 
éwe.6h, vii. I. 

émerOnmep, i. I 

érrépxeo Oar, i, 35. 
érepwrgy, iii, IO, 
éméxetv, xiv. 7. 
éwnpedterp, vi. 28, 

érl, iv. 25, Ve 5. 

ért ris BaTov, XX. 37e 
émcBiBdtew, xix. 35 
éwiBréwecy, ix. 38. 
ériBdnya, v. 36. 
érvywdoKev, 1. 4, Ve 22 
emrypagh, xxiii. 

éridety, i, 25, 

émidedévat, iv. 17. 
émufnrety, iv. 42. 
émxetoBat, v. 1, xxiil. 2% 
émihauBdveo Bas, i 1X. 47. 
émcdelxewv, xvi. 21. 
émtovatos, xi. 3. 
émcmlarev, i, 12, XV. 20. 
émiatriopos, ix. 12. 
émicxérrec Bax, i, 68, vii. 16, 
émioxidgey, i. 35, ix, 34 
émickowh, xix. 44. 
ecards, Ve 5. 

émiot pepe, viii. 55 
emiox ver, xxiii. 5. 
émiriuay, iv. 39- 
émipwaery, xxiii, 54 
émixelpew, i, I. 
epyaclay d:Sévat, xii, 58 
Epnuot, i. 80. 

EcOnots, xxiii, 11. 
éorépa, xxiv. 29. 
Ecwbev, 7d, xi, 39, 40 
Erepos, ix. 6, xxiii, 32. 
&r, i. 15. 

crouudgerv, ii, 31. 

fros, i. 24, ii, 41. 
edaryyeAlferOas, i. 19, iL r@ 
edye, xix. I7. 

evyevhs, xix, 12, 
evdoxety, iii, 22. 

evdoxla, ii, 1 

ebepyer ay sal 8% 


ed0eros, ix. 


evOéws, xii. 54. 
evKOMUTEPOV, V. 2% 
evAa Bis, ii. 25. 
evroyeiv, vi. 28. 
edroynuevos, i i, 42 
evAoynrés, i. 68 
etrévws, xxiii. 10. 
edxapioreiy, xxil, 17, 1% 
épnpepla, i. 5. 
équordvat, ii, Qe 
Exew, vii. 42. 

&ws, iv. 42. 


Zaxaptas, i. 
Sprwrhs, vi. a 
Spr, i. 37. 

snrety, xiii. 24. 
ZopoBafen, iii. 27. 
foun, xii. 1, xiii, 22. 
Surypeiv, v. 10. 

Sur, Vil. 43. 
Swoyovety, xvii. 33 


G, xv. Ma xvii. 2, 

H, aX, xii. 51. 
trrenovedery, li. 2, iil, &. 
Tryewovla, iii. 1. 
tryeussy, Xx. 20, 

jrxla, ii, 52, xii, 25. 
nuépas, év rais, a + 3% 
tulow, Ta, a 
‘Hpgdns, i 5. 

“Hpgdns (Antipas), iii, 1, ix. 7. 
“Hpwoiids, iii, 19. 
jouxdvey, xiv. 3. 
FX0s, iv. 37, xxl. 25. 


OduBos, iv. 36. 
Oaupdtew ert, ii. 33. 
Geir Bau, Ne 27. 

Oéreww, ix. 24, 54, xiii. 31, xx. 46 
6&\npa, xxii. 42. 
Ced¢prros, i. 3. 
Ocpamwetery, iv. 40, Vv. 15 
Gépos, xxi. 30. 

Oplé, xxi. 18. 

OpduBos, xxii, 44. 

Obew, XV. 23. 


"Idecpos, viii. 41. 

"IdkwBos ZeBedalov, v, 10, vi. 14 
"IdxwBos ’Adpatov, vi. 15, 

lGoOat, v. 17, Vie 17. 

tacts, xiii. 32, 

lov, i. 38. 

lSod ydp, i. 44. 

leparevecy, i. 8. 
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lepeds, v. 14, xvii. 140 
"Teperx, xviil. 35. 
lepdy, ii. 46, iv. 9. 

"Tepor 6Avua, i ii, 22, 
"Tepovoadtu, éy, il, 250 
"Inoods, i, 31. 

ixavés, vii. 12, 

ixuds, viii. 6. 
DdexecOat, xviii, 13. 
tudriov, vi. 29. 
luariopss, vii. 25. 
ta, i i. 43, iv. 3. 
*Tovda, i. 39. 

dase i 5, iv. 44, vil. 17, 


"Toddas” is *PaxisBov, vi, 16, 

"Tovdas "Ioxapusd, vi. 16. 
ladyyeXos, xx. 35. 

lordvat, Eorny, viii. 44. 

o 2 « ey €oTWS, i. 19. 

oo + 0, oTadels, xviii, If, 
"Iwava, viii. 3, xxiv. 10. 
"Iwdyns ZeBedalov, v. 10, vi. 14. 
"TwvGs, xi. 29. 


xdye, xvi. 9. 

xdpol, xvi. 9. 
xaOaplfew, v. 12. 
xabapicpds, ii. 22, 
xaGeffjs, i. 3, viii. 2. 
xaGevdew, viii. 52. 
xal{ew, iv. 20, xiv. 28. 
xaOdre, i. 7. 

«adds, i. 2. 

cal airés, i, 16, v. 14, Vi 20. 
xat yap, vi. 32. 
Kaid¢as, iii. 2. 

xavds, v. 38. 

xatpés, viii. 13. 

Kaitcap, ii. 1, xx. 24. 
xdAapos, vii. 24. 

kaNelv, vi. 15, xiv. 12 
kdunnos, xvili. 25. 
Kaprés, i. 42. 

kdpoos, vi. 41. 

kard, viii. 1. 

Kad’ juépay, rd, xi, 3% 
xara Aoukay, p. I. 
kata pévas, ix. 18. 
xard-yewv, v. II. 
karaoxivew, xiii. 17. 
karaxNlvew, ix. 14. 
karaxpnuvitew, iv. 29. 
xaradOdtew, xx. 6. 
Karadvew, xix. 7. 
kard\upa., ii, 7, xxii, 12. 
caravoeiy, Vi. 41, xii. 27. 


kataméracua, xxiii, 45. 
Karam)éev, villi. 26, 
Korrapyety, xiii. 7. 
karaprifev, vi. 40. 
KaTackhvwors, ix. 58. 
karate, vii, 38, Xv. 20. 
karévavTt, xix. 30. 
karépxecOat, iv. 3%. 
karnxetobat, i. 4. 
karocxeiv, xi. 26, 
Kavowv, xii. 55. 
Kad¢apvaovp, iv. 23, 31. 
keto Oat, li. 34. 

képas, i. 69. 

kepdriov, xv. 16, 
Kedar ywvlas, xx. 17. 
Knpvooety, iii, 3. 
kale, xix. 41. 
KAavOudbs, xiii. 28, 
KNels Tis ywwoews, xi. 52. 
Kyedras, xxiv. 18, 
KAnpovomety, xX. 25. 
k\lBavos, xii. 28. 
kAlvewy, ix. 12. 

kAlyn, v. 19. 

kdwldvov, v. 19. 
kdtola, ix. 14. 

KAvdwy, Vili, 24. 
KowNla, i. 15. 

Kowwwvds, Vv. 10. 

koAhGa Bau, x. Il. 
xé\mos, vi. 38. 

kédmos ’ABpadu, xvi. 22. 
Komgy, ve 5. 

kémros, Xi. 7. 

xompla, xiii. 8. 
komrecOat, viii. §2. 
képak, xii. 24, 

képos, xvi. 7. 

xoguvos, ix. 17. 
KparmdAn, see kpewddy, 
xpavlov, xxiii, 33. 
Kpdomedor, vill. 44. 
kparetcOat, xxiv. 16, 
kpdrioros, i. 3. 
Kpavyh, i. 42. 
Kpewacbat, xxiii, 39. 
Kpewadn, xxi. 34. 
Kpnuves, Vili. 33, 
kplvov, xii. 27. 

plots, xi. 42. 

kptrTn, Xi. 33. 
Kupyvatos, xxiii, 26, 
Kupjvios, ii. 2. 

Kuptos, v. 17. 

Kdpios, 4, vii. 13. 
xwpés, i, 62. 
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ayxdver, i. 9. 

Adfapos, xvi. 20, 

Aatray, vili. 23. 

hageurés, xxiii. 53. 

Aarpevery, iv. 8. 

Aévyeus mapaBorhy, v. 36. 

Aéyw cor, duiv, vii. 9, 47, xvill. 14. 
Aeyewy, vill. 30. 
Aecroupyla, i. 23. 
Newry, xii. 59, xxi. 2 
Aevis, v. 27. 

Afpos, xxiv. IT. 
AnoTHs, X. 30. 

AlOos, iii. 8, xx. Je 
Acxugy, xx. 18, 

Aluvn, Vv. I. 

Auwds, Ve 256 

Aébyos, i. 2. 

Adbyos Tod Ocod, viii, 13. 
Aowuds, xxi. IT. 
Avoavias, iii. 1. 
AvowreXel, xvii. 2, 
AurpotoOa, xxiv. 21. 
AUTpwors, i. 68. 
Avxvla, villi. 16, 
Avxvos, Vili. 16. 


Mayéadnv%, viii. 2, xxiv. 10 
paxdpios, i. 45, vi. 20, 
paxpdy, xv. 13- 

paxpbdev, xvi. 23, xviii, 13, 
paxpoOupety, xvili. 7, 

paxpés, xix. 12. 

pamwvas, Xvi. Oy 

Mdp@a, x. 38. 

Mapla % IaxwBov, xxiv. 10, 
Mapla 4 Maydarnvi}, viii. 2, xxiv. 10, 
Mapla % Mdpéas ddekgy, x. 39. 
paprupeiv, iv. 22. 

papriptor, els, v. 14, 

pdore, vii, 21. 

Maraios, vi. 15. 

paxatpa, xxii. 38. 
peyarive, i, 46, 58 
peydry puri, i, 42. 

pérrew, ix. 31, 

peév, vill. 5. 

pev ody, iii, 18, 

péverv, xix. 6, 

pevoov, xi. 28. 

MEptvar, X. 4c 

wépis, X. 42. 

peptorhs, xil. 14. 
METOVUKTLOV, Xi. 5. 

udow, ev, vill. 7. 

ueradcddvat, ili, 1%. 
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pan iii, 3, V. 32 
perewpltecOas, xii, 29, 
HETOXOS, V. 7. 

wexpt, xvi. 16. 

ph interrogative, x. 1§. 
pi prohibitive, vii. 6. 
wh with participles, i, 2a 
ph yévorro, xx. 16, 

uh wore, ili. 15, 

bhp, i. 24. 

penviewv, xx. 37. 
paxpbrepos, 6, vil. 28, 
puceiv, xiv. 26, 

prio, xxiv. I, 
punpetov, xxiv, I. 
penorever Oat, i, 27, iL. §. 
poyes, ix. 39. 

pddtos, xi. 33. 

povoyeris, vii. 12, viii. 62, Ix. 3& 
pupov, vii. 37. 

pwpalvewy, xiv. 34. 
Mwiiojs, ii. 22. 


Nafapér, 1. 26, 
Nafapnvés, iv. 34 
Naty, vii. 11. 
vexpos, Xv. 24. 
yéos, V. 37. 

yrs, X. 21, 
vou.Kds, Vii. 30, 
vouodtddcKados, Vv. 1% 
vduos, 6, xvi. 16, 
yéros, xii. 55. 
vopgn, xii. 53. 
vunpuy, Vv. 34. 
viv, xi. 39. 

vir, dad rod, i, 48 
vvé, ii. 37, 


g0dor, xxii. 52, xxiii, 32 


6 86, i. 29, 

76 with clauses, i. 62, ix. 46, 
roo with infinitives, i 1. 74, 77 
é&v TQ : . 1 8, iii, 3% 
7d Kad” ‘tuepav, xi. 3. 
dduvacGat, li. 48, xvi. 24 
olxérys, xvi. 13. 

olxovéuos, xii, 42, xvi. I. 
olkos, ii. 4. 

olkounévn, hy, ii. 1, iv. §& 
kad” das, i iv. 14. 

SuBpos, xii. 54. 

dutreiy, xxiv. i 

duolws, xiii. 3, 

duodoyetr ev, xii. 8 
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bybuare, v. 27. 

ext 7@ dvduart, ix, 48. 

bEos, xxiii. 36. 

bmicPev, xxiii. 26, 

érractap, i. 22, 

SrrecOat, xxii. 43. 

Srrws dy, ii. 35. 

dpOpifer, xxi. 38 

Spur}, %, i 1. 39. 

dpos, ix. 28. 

8s attracted, i. 4, iii, 19 

Boris, i. 20, ii. 4, vii. 37. 

6ray, xi. 22, 34. 

6r: causal, ii. 30. 

6r recitative, vii. 16. 

6re ambiguous, i. 45, vii. 16, 39. 

ov with a participle, vi. 42. 

ob... was, i, 37. 

ody, iii. 7, xiv. 34. 

odros contemptuous, vii. 39, xiii. 33, 
xiv. 30. 

édpbs, iv. 29. 

bdyona, iii, 14. 


ways, xxi. 35. 
madevey, xxiii, 16, 
wats, vi. 7, Xv. 26, 

mais avrov, i. 54. 
mavdoxetov, X. 34. 
mavoupyla, xx. 23. 
mavrenés, els Td, xiii, 18. 
wapro0ev, xix. 43. 
wdvTus, iv. 23. 

mwapd, v. I, Vil. 38. 

Twapd after’ comparatives, iii. ili. 13. 
mapapidgecOat, xxiv. 29. 
mapaBon?}, iv. 23. 
mapaBonhv éeyev, v. 36. 
mapaBohy elev, vi. 39. 
waparyyerew, v. 14. 
maparylvecOat, vii. 4. 
wapddeicos, Xxili. 43. 
mapaddbvat, i, 2, Vi. 16, ix, 44> 
wapddokov, v. 26. 
mapatreioOa, xiv. 18. 
mapakAyots, li. 25. 
mapaKodovbety, i. 3. 
mapahapBdverv, xviii, 3%. 
Tapadverbat, v. 18. 
TapagKkevt}, xxiii. 54. 
WapaTnpev, Vi 7: 
Taparnpyots, xvii, 20. 
maparibévat, x. 8, xi. 
mapapépew, xxii. 42. 
mapax pic, v. 25. 
wapetvat, xiii. I. 
wapésxeoOa1, xi. 42. 


mwapéxew, xi. 7. 
wapiordvey, ii, 22, 
mwapeoT@res, ol, xix. 24. 
Tapoketv, xxiv. 18, 
was, i. 66, iii. 16, iv. 13, vi. 30, ix. 42 
waoa cdpé, iii, 6. 
wareiy, x. 19, xxi. 24. 
warthp, ii. 49, xi. 2, 
marpla, ii. 4. 

wédn, viii. 29. 

mwedivs, vi, 17, 
melOecOat, xvi. 31. 
IlechGros, iii. 1, xiii. 1, xxiii. 2, 
meipdgev, iv. 2. 
meipaguds, xi. 4. 
mwéurety, iv. 18, 
mevOepd, iv. 38, 

mevix pbs, : Sah FS 
wépara THs vhs, Td, xi, 31. 
mepl, Oavudfery, ii, 18. 
wepl, 70, Ta, xxii. 37. 
wepitdvrvedas, xii. 35, 
mepl\urros, xviii. 23. 
mwepimlarew, x. 30. 
mepiToveta Oat, xvii. 33. 
wepiomwGo Oat, X. 40, 
meptoceve, xii. 15. 
mweptoodrepos, vii. 26, 
meptoTepa, iil. 22. 
meplxwpos, iii. 3. 
Ilérpos, v. 8, vi. 14. 
muvaxto.ov, i. 63. 
mioreve, xvi, II, xxiv, 24 
mloris, v. 20. 

mioTds, xii. 42. 
mravacba, xxi, 8 
wAareta, x. 10. 
mreovetla, xii. 15, 
mAnyas émiTiOévat, X» 30. 
mANHGev, i. 15. 

AGos, i. 10. 
wAnuptpa, vi. 48. 
mA, Vi. 24, X. II, 20, 
aipns hémpas, V. 12. 
wnpopopery, i. 1. 
adnaolov, X. 20. 

mruvew, Vv. 2. 

mvetua dyov, 1. 15. 
mvedua, i. 47. 

jovetv, Xxii. 19. 

ovely "Breos, iL 72, X. 37 
movety Kdprovs, iil. 8. 
movetv Kpdros, i. 51. 
Toluvov, xii. 32. 

motos, Vv. 19, Vi. 32. 
modes Aaveld, ii. 4. 
mors Tovda, i. 39. 
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wopeverOat, iv. 30. 
woppwOev, xvii. 12. 
moras, i, 29, vii. 39. 
jorThpiov, xxii. 17. 

modas, wapd Tovs, Vil. 3B. 
mparyyparever Oat, xix. 13. 
mpaxtwp, xii. 58. 

mpagts, Xxili. 51. 

mpdooey, ili, 13. 
wempaypéevoy tor, xxiii. ry 
wpecBuréprov, xxii. 60, 
mpecBvrepot, vii. 3. 
ply, ii, 26. 

mpoBdddew, xxi. 30, 
wpoddrns, vi. 16. 
mpoépxerOat, i. 17. 
mpobécews, ol dpra THs, wh ., 
mpoxbmrety, li, 52. 

Tpomeer gy, xu. 14. 

wpbs, xxiv. 50. 

elirev pds, 1. 13, V. 3 

7a mpbs, xiv. 32. 
TporOaTavay, X. 35. 
mpoodéxerOat, xv. 2. 
mpocSokar, ili, 15. 
mpocepydfecOat, xix. 16, 
wpocevxeoOat, ili, 21. 
mpooevx}, Vi. 12. 
wpooéxew, xii. I. 
mpookvvery, iv. 7. 
mpoorrotetoOat, xxiv. 290, 
mpooriOévat, ili, 20, xvii, 5. 
mwpooOels elev, xix. II. 
wpocéGero wéppat, xx. 11. 
©porpuveiv, vi. 13. 
mpoopatey, xi. 46. 
mpbcwmoy, li. 31, ix. 51, 53 
mpbowrov NapBdavew, XX. 2lo 
mpopnteverv, i. 67. 
mpophrat, ol, xvi. 16, 
mpopyrts, li. 36. 
mpwrokabedpla, xi. 43- 
mpwrok\ola, xiv, 7. 
mpiros, ii. 2, XV. 22, XIX. 4J~ 
jwp@rov, Xii. ke 

mpwrdbroKos, ii. 7. 

mrepty.ov Tod lepod, iv. Qe 
mrvov, ili, 17. 

TTUTTEW, IV. 20. 

mrdots, li, 34. 

mT&xos, iv. 18, 

TuAwY, Xvi. 20, 
muvOdvecOat, xviii. 36, 

mop, iii. 16, xii. 49. 

mupl aoBéory, ili. 17. 
wuperos wéyas, iv. 33 

ws, i. 34, vi. 42. 
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pirrua, vi. 49- 

pun, i. 65, ii. 15, $8 

ptocev, v. 6, ix. 42 

plarrev, iv. 35- 
pala, i ii, 35 

pun, xiv. 21. 

pvors, viil. 43 


cdBBarop, -ra, iv. 32. 
Zasdoveatn, xx. 27. 
o4KKOS, X. 13. 
ZarabiHr, lL, 27. 
cadevew, xxi. 26, 
Zapapelrys, ix. 52 
Zdperra, iv. 26, 

odpé, iii. 6. 

Laravas, x. 18% 

odrov, xiii, 21. 

onpetov, ii. 34e 

ons, xii. 33. 

o.ayay, vi. 29. 

Zdwvla, iv. 26, 

olxepa, i, I 15. 

Dirwdy, xiil. 4o 

Zhuwy, vi. 14. 

Tluwy 6 {prurhs, vi. 1§. 
Zluwv Papicaios, vii. 40. 
Zluwv 6 Kupyvatos, xxii, 3G 
civamt, xiii. 19. 

owddy, xxiii. 53. 
owidfev, xxii. 31. 
avreurés, xv. 23. 
otropérpiov, xil, 42 
oxavdanlfew, vii. 23. 
oxdvéanov, xvii. I. 
oKnv}, Xvi. 9. 

oxipray, i. 41. 

oxoptlos, xi. 12, 
oxv0pwirol, xxiv. IJ» 
oxtAdewy, vii. 6 

oxdXov, xi, 22, 

copés, vii. 14. 

covddproy, xix. 20, 
codla, ii. 52. 

4 copia Tod Ocod, xi. 4 
orelpwy, 6, viii. 5. 
omevdev, ii, 16. 
omhdyxva, i. 78. 
omhayxvigerbat, vii. 13. 
omdpiua, vi. I. 

ordovs, xxiii, 19. 
oraupés, ix. 23, xxiii. 266 
OTON}, XV. 22. 

orbua paxalpns, xxi. 24e 
orparevopmevot, iii, 14. 
oTpdrevua, xxiii, TI. 


III, 


orparryol ToD lepod, xxii. 4. 
orpwrvtew, xxii, 12, 
ovyyevls, i. 36. 
ovKopopéa, xix. 4. 
ouxogpaprety, iii, 14. 
Lupewy, ii, 25. 

avy, i, 56. 

ourpayury}, iv. 15. 
ouvayTihapBdvec Bax, x. 42, 
ouvaprdfew, vill. 29. 
ovvBddrewy, ii. 19. 
ouvédpiov, xxii. 66. 
cuveivat, ix. 18, 
obveots, ii, 47. 
ourevooxeiy, xi. 48. 
ouvéxety, iv. 38. 
ouvO\dcbas, xx. 18, 
ouwhapBdvery, i, 24. 
guvodia, ii, 44. 

gvrox}, xxi. 25. 
ourrlrrey, vi. 49. 
oursvl-yey, viii. 14, 42. 
ourwopever Oat, xiv. 25. 
guvrnpeiv, ii. 19. 
ouvriOévat, xxii, 5. 
owvpter Gat, viii. 7. 
Zipros, iv. 27. 
oxordfey, xi. 25. 
cwparixes, iii, (22. 
owrhp, i. 47, ii. 11. 
owrnpla, i. 71. 
cwrhper, ii, 30. 


Tapeier, xii. 3 
Tamewvouy, xiv. 1%. 
rarelywors, i. 48. 
Te, ii. 16. 

réxvov, 

Tedeiv, ii. 39. 
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